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GOlOfENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

<'1HB  BAB  OF  laCHAEL  AKQIELO." 
(VotelSS,  Karcl^  30.)' 

[187.]  I  mart  Btrongly  object  to  a  miBquotatlon 
of  one  of  TennTaon'a  mort  beautiful  stasias  in 
In  Memoriam,  Your  oorrespondenti  '^A  Manchester 
Pytfaagorean,"  thua  quotes   the  well-known   pas- 


over  his  ethereal  brow 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo. 

l^hereas  the  passage  runs  thus: — 

And  over  tlioae  ethereal  erea 
The  bar  of  Micbad  Angela 

In  m^  opinion  yonr  coneepondent  is  equally  wrong 
msaTing  **  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  meeting  eyebrows 
of  tna  q^reat  Florentine  painter  and  sculptar."  My 
own  opmioni  which  is  tnat  of  aU  who  have  so  fiur 
ezpvessed  an  opinion  vpon  the  subject,  b  that  what 
he  meant  by  the  ifplenaid  fine  was  that  indication  of 
maasTe  intellect  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
truding ridge  or  bar  of  the  skull  where  it  beeties 
orer  the  eres.  This  is  most  consincuous  in  the  por- 
traits of  Michael  Aimlo,  and  was,  no  doubt,  nro- 
minent  in  Arthur  Hiulam.  This  is  not  phren<MogT 
but  semething  far  higher,  whidbi  adzes  u^n  a  truth 
bj  imaginatiye  intuition,  and  expresses  it  in  langaage 
salted  to  the  conception.  I  will  only  add  that  when 
I  read  the  misquotation,  spoifiif^,  as  it  does,  so 
splendid  a  stantt,  it  was  a  great  trial  of  temper. 

PHILIP  WXNTWOBTH. 

Tour  correspondent,  ''A  Manchester  Fytha- 
fomuiJ*  who  called  attention  lart  week  to  a  passage 
m  In  Memoriam^  would  probably  feel  indi^^umt  if 
the  '^  golden  Tersea"  of  ms  master,  the  yegetarian 
aage  <3  Samoe,  were  misquoted;  but  surely,  the 
sroiden  ▼eraes  of  the  laureate  are  wortny  of  equally 
osTout  regard.  Is  it  possible  that  Tdnnyson  could 
h»Te  written — 

And  OTsr  his  ethereal  brow 
The  bar  of  Michael  Angelo  ? 

How  a  ^brow"  could  be  ''ethereal,''  and  how  sup- 
posin|(  it  were,  a  bar  could  be  ''over"  it,  are  matters 
of  which  it  b  difficult  to  conceive.  And  if  the  ''bar" 
be  ^  eyebrow,  the  word  "over"  should,  in  the  case 
supposed,  be  printed  "under." 

Jjsaving  thu,  however,  I  am  curious  to  learn  if 
the  intezpiretation  of  the  passage  by  your  corre- 
apondeni  DO  the  trueone.  I  have  always  thought 
tnat  the  word  ^bar  "  referred  to  the  fine  configtura- 
tion  of  the  frontal  dnus  of  the  great  Florentine,  and 


not  to  a  mere  hirsute  peculiarity.  But  did  this 
pecufiarity  exist  P  I  certainly  never  obeerved  it  in 
any  portrait,  neither  did  it  strike  me  when,  a  year 
ago,  in  Ruddn's  museum  at  Oxford,  I  examined  a 
bust  of  the  master.  But  I  have  repeatedly  observed 
that  in  tiiie  heads  of  great  painters  the  space  between 
the  eyebrows  Lb  unusually  oroed  and  clear,  as,  rery 
notaUy,  in  the  case  of  Raphael. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have,  from  some  of  vour  cor- 
respondenta  an  authoritative  explanation  of  the  pas- 
sage from  In  Memonam,  At  present  I  am  inclined 
to  place  the  statement  of  your  Pythagorean  in  the 
same  category  as  that  of  the  story  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  of  your 
corre6pondent*s  master.  T.  L. 

THX  ICAMCHBSTKB  BTAQB :  0IH8  BBBysS,  80THEBN, 

Am)   FABBBN. 
(TSTof.  158  and  175.) 

[188.1  Mr.  John  Evans,  in  his  pofite  note  which 
appeared  in  last  Saturday's  City  Newa^  fails  to  con- 
vince me  of  his  accuracy  concerning  the  above-named 
actors.  In  reply  to  my  statement  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  John  Parry,  Mr.  Evans  says: 
"  Whatever  John  Parry  may  have  discovered  in  the 
great  singer  Vas  anticipated  by  his  Manchester 
critics — ^notably  John  Harland— :C^d  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Mr.  Reeves  himself,  he  havinp^  told 
Mr.  John  Dickenson  -  (then  a  bookbinder  m  the 
Market  Place)  dt  his  intention  to  proceed  to  Itatv."  I 
remember  Mr.  JohnHarland's  criticismsonMr.Keeves 
very  well,  and  my  impression  is  that  they  were  any- 
thing but  complimentary.  I  knew  Mr.  John  Dicken- 
son, the  bookbinder,  very  welL  He  took  the  checks 
for  the  upper  circle  at  tne  old  theatre  in  Fountain- 
street,  and  after  becoming  stone»blind«  died  a  few 
jrears  ago.  Mr.  Reeves  may  have  told  him  that  he 
mtended  to  go  to  Italy,  but  I  bepr  to  repeat  that  it 
was  not  until  John  Pany  gave  his  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Reeves'  capaci^  that  the  year's  visit  to 
Italy  was  brouffht  about.  In  his  paper  read  before 
the  Literary  Club,  Mr.  Evans  is  reported  to  have 
said,  when  Mr.  Reaves  was  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Manchester,  that,  "  highly  incensed  with  Mr.  John 
Harland's  pUdn-spoken  but  truthful  utterance,  he 
vowed  to  a  friend  what  he  would  do  in  the  future ; 
he  would  save  money,  go  to  Italy,  and  return  and 
astonish  his  critics.*'  Considering  uiat  Mr.  "John  S. 
Reeves's"  weekly  salary  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
was  of  the  most  slender  description,  he  must  have 
been  what  Mr.  Evans  describes  a  most  "careful 
man  "  indeed  to  have  saved  money  to  take  him  to 
Italy  and  pay  an  accomplished  musician  to  teach 
him  how  to  manage  his  voice.  I  know  what  Mr. 
Reevea'  salarv  was  exactir,  because  I  have  seen  his 
receipt.  It  is  no  discredit  to  him  that  his  pa^  was 
meagre,  but  Mr.  Eyans  must  excuse  me  for  bsbeving 
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that  he  was  able  to  save  monej  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Reeves  came  to  Manchester  direct  from  Edinburgh, 
aod  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  Manchester 
stagre,  takiiw  the  solos  m  the  National  Anthem.  He 
all  Dut  broke  down  on  that  ocpa'sion.  He  had  pre- 
▼ioushr  played  for  a  season  at  Drury  Lane,  under 
Mr.  Macreadj's  manafementi  and  was  second  tenor 
singer  to  the  late  Mr.  Allen — as  sweet  a  singer  as 
ever  meed  the  sta^.  Mr.  Reeves's  experience  with 
Mr.  Macreadjy  Mr.  Fhelp&  Mr.  James  Anderson, 
Mr.  Henry  Ilullips,  Mr.  AUen,^  and  othereu  was  of 
immense  service  to  nim ;  but  neither  Mr.  John  Har- 
land  nor  anyone  else  in  Manchester  at  tliat  time 
anticipated  his  future  eminence. 

Mr.  Evans  says  that  his  "condnsions  are  that  Mr. 
Sotiiem  appeared  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the  early 
days  of  F.  fi.  Eoan's  management."  In  his  paper 
read  before  the  literaiy  Club,  Mr.  Evans  said  that 
Mr.  Sothem  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  Queen's 
as  Mr.  Stuart.  When  was  that,  and  in  what 
character?  Mr.  Stuart  of  the  old  Manchester 
Theatre,  the  predecessor  of  Gustavus  Brooke,  and 
who  went  to  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  played  a  star- 
ring engagement  at  the  Queen's  some  thirty  years 
since.  If  Mr.  Sothem  appeared  there  as  Mr.  Stuart 
it*mu6t  have  been  several  years  afterwards,  and  yet 
he  went  to  America  in  1851  and  did  not  return  to 
this  coantiy  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Sothem  made  a 
speech  some  years  since,  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
made  his  first  public  appearance  on  the  stage  as  Sir 
Edward  Mortimer  in  the  Iron  Chesty  but  that  he  soon 
discovered  that  tragedy  was  not  hts  forte.  In  fact, 
it  was  not  until  he  invented  Dundreary  from  the 
skeleton  of  a  character  written  by  Mr.  Tom  I'aylor 
thiit  Mr.  Sothem's  aUlities  were  reco^zed. 

Mr.  Evans  has  come  to  the  condusion  tiiat  he  had 
confounded  the  present  Mr.  William  Farren's  ap- 
pearanceat  the  old  Queen's  Theatre  with  his  elder 
brothery  Heniy  Farren.  Mr.  W.  Farren  first  j^yed 
at  the  Olympic,  under  his  father's  management  as 
Mr.  Forrester.  Mr.  W.  Farren,  senior,  after  bring- 
ing out  the  late  Mr.  F,  Robsoo,  undertook  the 
management  of  the  little  Strand  Theatre^  where  the 
younger  William  Farren  appeared  as  Moses  to  his 
father's  Dr.  Primrose  in  a  version  of  the  Vhar  of 
Wak^dd,  A  new  version  of  The  Viear  was  pJayed 
in  London  last  week  with  William  Farren  in  his 
father's  old  part.  Mr.  Yezin  is  also  playing  the 
character  at  another  house*  The  present  Mr.  W. 
Farren  was  orinnally  intended  for  a  singer,  but  his 
voice  broke.  Nevertheless  he  can  dng  very  agree- 
ably yet.  My  impression  is  that  he  did  not  appear 
in  Manchester  nntd  he  caine  with  the  old  Haymarket 
coQipanv. 

Mx.  Evans  states,  in  his  pftper  read  at  the  Literaiy 
Cittb^  that  when  the  present  Theatre  ftoyal  in  Peter- 
street  was  opened,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1845, 


with  Douglas  Jerrold's  comedy  TiMt  Worki  Wandertf 
the  company  collected  together  was  excellent,  and 
included  Miss  E.  Montague,  Miss  ,  Rebecca  Isaacs, 
ll^ss  Covenejr  (af terwaros  Mrs.  Charles  Pitt),  &c 
I  think  Mr.  Evans  will  find  that  he  has  here  made 
another  mistake.  Mrs.  Charles  Pitt  was  married  to 
her  husband  lonjg^  before  the  Petei^street  theatre  was 
built,  and  I  bdli^ve  the  Miss  OoveMy  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Evans  was  Mrs.  C.  Pittfs  Sister.  Mrs.  Pitt  was 
never  a  regular  member  of  the  dd  theatre  or  the 
present  Theatre  Royal  oompahy  during  her  husband's 
lifetime.  She  appeared  a  few  times,  generally  it  Mr. 
' Charles  Pitt's  benefit;  and  I  lemembdr  her  perform- 
ing  the  Fool  in  Kinj^  Lear  on  one  occasion,  when  her 
husband  represented  the  a^  King  of  Britain. 
Since  Charles  Pitt's  death  his  widowhas  frequently 
acted  at  the  Manchester  theatres.  Mr.  H.  M.  Pitt, 
formerly  of  the  Queen's  Theatre,  Bridge-street,  and 
now  manager  «nd  leadfaigactor  of  a  travelling  comr 
pany,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Pitt, 
and  w;^  I  believe,  bora  in  Manchester  when  his 
fBkth^  belonged  to  the  Theatre  Royal  company. 

Pbtba  QiriNCX. 

THE  CUBFEW. 
(STot.  4.  29. 41.  62.  75.  91.  99.  and  115.) 

[188.1  Notwithstanding  Mr.  Robert  Langton's 
rep^  (No.  115),  I  venture  to  note  the  fdlowing 
from  Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey's  Old  SHretfonL  p.  61 :— <^1S 
was  the  custom  to  pay  the  derk  a  souling  a  year 
*  for  ringing  the  5th  of  November.'  Frpm  1783  a 
five  o'clock  a.m.  bell  was  rung,  for  which  10s.  a  year 
was  paid.  ...  In  1863  the  wardens,  in  their 
wisdom,  stopped  the  curfew-belL"  Dr.  Renaud,  in 
his  Anoieat  Pariah  of  JPretthury  (Chetham  Soc., 
xeviii.,  1876),  p.  51,  gives  under  &te  1577 :  <'  Ring- 
ing^e  the  curfdwe  one  wvnter  season  (elsewhere 
written,  curfyre  and  cornre)  ;  ringinge  the  five 
o'clock  bell  (this  practice  is  yet  in  vogue)." 

H.  T.  C. 

BB.  DALTON. 
(iTo.  177.  Uaroh  30.) 

[190.]  In  the  Ofy  Nem  of  last  Saturday,  J.  J. 
speaks  of  Dr.  Dalton  as  <<  a  truly  great  man,  who, 
under  a  somewhat  grim  exterior,  had  ia  kind  and 
gentle  heart."  Surely  J.  J.  never  saw  Dr.  Dalton  or 
hiB  well-known  portrait.  There  was  nothing  gpim 
about  Dr.  Dalton.  Hb  face  Was  as  kind  and  gentle- 
iooking  as  was  his  heart.  The  last  time  I  saw  him 
was  about  a  je&t  before  his  death,  when  I  met  him 
waUdnff  arm-in-arm  with  his  attached  friend  Mr. 
Peter  Ulare  along  York-street  in  the  direction  as 
though  they  were  piroceeding  from  the  Literair  and 
Philosophioid  Rooims  in  (ieorge-street  to  Clare's 
house  in  Quay-street.  They  were  walidlv  at  rather 
a  dow  pace,  owing  to  the  doctor's  feebleness,  his 
arm  resting  on  that  of  his  friend.    The  sight  was  so 


Apbil  6^  1878.] 


KOTES  AND  QUEBIBS. 


•llQdqg  thai  I  eouldqot  Mst  stopping  to  nze  i|fter 
ibenifftiid  their  %ju^es  still  seeii^  to  'be  photographed 
on  my  xaemonr.  They  were  bodi  dressed  in  Quaker 
|arb.  Peter  Clare  was  the  very  picture  of  neatness 
m  his  appaieL  He  wore  knee-breeches  with  sUver 
bocUes^  showing  ids  fine  well-shaped  legs*  No  one 
oould  meet  him  in  the  street  without  Ming  struck 
Inr  his  appearance.  He  always  presented  a  happy, 
c£eerful4oo1dng  face,  the  whole  of  which  was 
TisiUe.  He  and  his  father  were  the  clock-makers 
of  the  day,  J.  T.  S. 

Aprfl  3. 1878. 

DAWS  AND  ROOKS. 

(Quisry  Ko.  185,  March  30.) 

[191.1  Query  185  it  headed  <<  Crows  or  RookSy" 
which  IS  an  error.  The  inquirer  wishes  to  know 
whether  the  birds  now  buildmg  in  the  spire  of  the 
Cit^  Road  Wesleyan  Chapel  are  daws  or  rpdcs. 
Neither  crows  nor  rooks  come  about  steeples; 
neither  <me  or  the  other  were  ever  known  to  build 
in  holes  of  any  kind*  The  birds  inquired  flibout  are 
daw%and  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  rooks; 
they  are  about  the  dze  of  a  pigeon ;  they  are  jet 
black,  the  male  haying  a  grey  patch  at  the  back  of 
the  hcAd.  Holes  in  old  trees  are  their  favourite 
breeding  places ;  clefts  in  rocks  are  also  taken  pos- 
session of  for  the  same  purpose.  Cunning  as  the 
daw  is  he  seems  to  have  got  tbe  fooUsh  notion  firmly 
fixed  in  his  noddle  that  it  is  his  mission  to  fiU  up 
every  dd  tower  and  steeple  he  comes  across,  and 
he  diows  wonderful  mdostry  in  prosecuting 
his  purpose,  although  he  seldom  succeeds.  I 
know  an  old  tower  within  which  is  a  sfural 
gtujcase,  and  every  week  throughout  the 
flpriag  a  large-  sackful  of  sticks  is  removed  from 
tae  foot  dt  ifc»  which  have  beeu  dropt  through  the 
kxypholes  by  the  daws.  As  the  ravens  brought  food 
to  Elijah,  so  do  the  daws  find  the  '^  i^ncient  warder^ 
fuel.  Vast  quantities  of  sticks  so  brought  had  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  iii  the  western  towers  of 
York  Minster  prior  to  the  fire  there,  and  which  very 
materially  assisted  the  conflagration.  In  many  places 
wire  netting  is  now  placea  behind  loophcues  and 
louvres  to  circumvent  Mister  ^adr.  I  have  just 
Tinted  his  quarters  in  the  City  Road,  and  found,  as 
I  ezpectedy  that  he  was  at  *'the  same  old  game,** 
dropping  sticks  through  holes  in  the  steeple  of  the 
chapel  which  does  not  afford  him  any  lodgement 
whatever  for  a  nest,  and  which  stacks  drop  on  to  a 
floor  Ux  below.  Two  barrows  full  were  recently 
removed  into  the  chapel-keeper's  house,  and  applied 
to  a  more  practical  purpose.  The  daw  family  show 
a  preference  for  ^High  Church,"  but,  with  an 
impartiality  which  one  cannot  but  admire,  they  do 
jiot  treat «  high  chapel  wijji  disdain. 

jFblix  Fomo^ 


KEW  CBoas. 

(Query  No.  182,  March  30.) 

[192.1  At  the  beginninff  of  this  century  Man- 
chester had  two  stone  manret  crosses.  One  was  in 
the  Market-place,  erected  in  1752,  in  front  of  the 
old  Shambles  (tne  site  now  occupied  by  the  fish 
shops  and  the  Cotton  Waste  Dealers' Exdiange). 
This  cross,  together  with  the  pillory  and  stocks 
which  stood  near,  were  removed  in  1816.  In  1770 
the  town  north-east  of  Market-stead  Lane  did  not 
extend  beyond  Church-street  and  Turner-street.  In 
a  ]dan  of  the  town  in  1772,  Qldham-street  is  morked 
as  ^'the  mtended  street."  Soon  after  this  date 
Newton  Lane  and  Ancoats  Lane,  now  Oldham  Road 
and  Great  Ancoats-street  respectively,  were  laid  out 
and  buildings  rapidly  increased,  so  that  in  a  few 
years  a  new  town  had  sprung  up.  At  the  junction 
of  these  streets  a  large  cross  (the  New  Cross)  was 
erected,  with  lamps  fixed  to  the  obelisk,  surmounted 
with  a  wind-vane ;  a  space  for  the  sale  of  produce 
was  enclosed  with  posts,  and  butchers'  stalls  were 
erected  and  known  as  ''New  Cross  Shambles." 
Swan-street  at  this  time  was  called  New  Cross- 
street.  The  cross  is  very  distinctly  shown  in 
Laurent's   ''Topographical   Plan  of   Manchester," 

JubUehed  in  179d.    The  whole  were  removed  about 
819, 1  believe,  on  the  establishment  of  the  present 
Smithfield  Market.  G.  H.  S. 

Heaton  Koor. 

IX>CAL  WORKS. 
(ITo.  186.) 

[193.]  The  Manchester  Free  Library  possesses 
an  earlier  edition  of  "  Miss  Moreton  "  than  that  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Plant.  It  is  in  two  thin  duodecimo 
volumes,  with  the  foUowinff  title : — ^'  The  Authentic 
and  Interestimr  fiSstory  ox  AGss  Moreton,  and  the 
Faithful  Cottager.  Cinnia  vindt  amor.  In  two 
volumes*  Manchester :  Printed  for  and  by  W.  Shel- 
merdine  and  Co.,  and  sold  by  the  author,  at  Mr.  J. 
Wybsigh^s,  No.  13,  Deansgate.  Anno  Domini,  1798." 
At  the  end  of  the  introduction  the  author  signs  him- 
self »'  W.  P.  Rich."  According  to  Scholes's  Man- 
chester Directory  of  1797  John  Wybergh  was  a 
shoemaker  and  leather-cutter.  Can  any  correspondent 
famish  information  about  W.  P.  Rich  F 

C.  W.  Sutton.. 

Another  book  of  some  local  interest  has  come  to 
light,  one  which  must  be  very  scarce,  as  only  a  few 
copies  were  printed  for  the  author's  friends.  It  has 
only  42  quarto  pages,  with  three  drawings  by  the 
author,  done  on  stone  by  H.  G.  James,  Ridgefield. 
The  titie  is,  "  Observations  on  the  Round  Towers  of 
Ireland,"  by  Robert  Hyde  Greg,  Quarry  Bank; 
printed  by  Robinson  and  Bent,  St.  Ann's  Place, 
Manchester,  1824,    It  is  inscribed  to  his  friend  and 
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compamon  during  the  tour  in  Ireland,  William  Rath- 
bone  of  Liyernool.  I  find  the  Essay,  as  it  is  ca]]ed« 
reprinted  in  tne  ninth  yolume  of  the  first  series  of 
Memogrs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Mfthchester,  but  without  the  lithographs. 

John  Plant. 

SPEUiINa  OF  8HAK8PERE*S  NAVE. 
(Query  184,  March  30.) 

[194.1  Vervex  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Mr. 
Horace  Howard  Fumen,  who,  in  a  footnote  to  page 
843  of  Tol.  iv.  of  his  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakspere, 
has  the  following: — << There  is  in  my  Ubrary  a 
yolume— sad  monument  of  wasted  time — contuning 
the  name  of  Shakspere  spelt  in  four  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways.  Herr  Stedefeld's  makes  the  four 
thousand  and  first.''  A.  S. 


QUERIES. 

[195.]    Persian  Poek.— Who  was  the  author  of  a 
poem  beginning  as  follows,  and  where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 


He  who  died  at  Asim  sends 
This  to  comfort  all  his  friends. 


PXNUAK. 


[196.]  HuLXB  Hall  Lane,  MilksP  lattino.— Has 
there  oyer  been  a  hall  there?  If  so,  where  was  it 
Situated,  by  whom  was  it  occupied/acd  when  did  it  dis- 
appear? E.  F.  B. 

[107.]  BANnrrri.— This  word  occurs  in  the  maxgin  of 
Booth's  tracs'ation  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  printed  in  Lon- 
doa  in  1700  (page  571).  Is  there  any  earlier  instance  of 
its  use  ?  A  Makchesteb  FTraAGOBBAN, 

[198.1  Bbidowatbb  ViADVcr.— This  road,  connecting 
the  bottom  of  Deansgate  with  the  Chester  Boad,  was 
opened  about  1839-42.  Can  any  reader  giye  me  the  pre- 
dsedate?  Hulxitb. 

[199.]  The  Olticfic  Thbatbe.— Is  your  correspondent 
O.  H.  8.  correct  in  stating  that  the  building  in  Steven- 
son Square,  recently  occupied  by  Falknei  Brothers,  was 


erected  for  a  theatre  ?  Was  it  not  built  by  the  friends  of 
Dr.  Warren,  and  occupied  by  tbem  as  a  place  of  worship 
prior  to  their  removing  to  Every-8treet>  Ancoats? 

G.  H.  A. 

[200.]  Blacklet  Hall.— I  am  obliged  to  O.  H.  S., 
but  the  extract  from  the  Bev.  John  Booker^  work  does 
not  give  the  information  I  adced  for,  and  which  I  now 
repeat.  Who  built  Blackley  Hall,  and  when,  and  who 
lived  there  up  to  1603,  when,  as  Mr.  Booker  says,  **  th) 
hall  and  demesne  passed  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Bicfaard 
Assheton  of  Middleton"?  Will  G.  H.  8.  kindly  oblige 
with  further  particulars?  W.  W.  W. 

[201.]  "  Post  and  Petrel  **  Axn  **  Blow-shoppbs."— 
In  Booker's  History  of  Blackley  Chapel  (page  21),  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Edwin  Waugh  in  his  Lancashire  Sketches, 
under  "Boggart  Ho'  Clough,"  and  again  by  G.  H.  S. 
(Note  172)  in  your  issue  of  last  Saturday,  the  post  and 
petrel  style  of  building  is  mentioned.  What  is  meant 
thereby?  The  whole  of  the  many  books  and  the  likely 
live  informants  which  we  have  so  far  tried,  have  left  us 
in  the  lurch.  In  Leland's  Itinerary  (vH.  42),  likewise 
quoted  by  Mr.  E.  Waugh  (ibWem),  we  read: —  "Wild 
bores,  bullea,  and  falcons  bndde  in  times  past  at 
Blake!e ;  now  for  lack  of  woode  the  blow-shoppes  decay 
there."  I  have  sought  for  an  explanation  of  the  word 
"  blow-shoppes  "  in  vain.  A .  S. 

[202.]  Dbcated  Tbibs  on  Mos)  Land.— On  Saturday 
morning  last,  while  passing  through  a  ploughed  fie^d 
between  Moeton  Lane  and  White  Moss  (or  Chadderton 
Moss),  I  observed  trencheatwo  or  three  feet  deep  dug  in 
the  peaty  soil,  and  in  each  of  them  lay  a  partly  decayed 
tree.  The  soil  which  bad  covered  the  tree  lay  by  the 
tide  of  the  trench.  Here  and  there  were  small  heaps  of 
the  same  rotten  wood,  while  in  other  places  the  surface 
of  the  field  appoared  to  be  strewn  with  it  as  with 
manure.  I  was  puzzled  to  know :  (1)  Whether  the  trees 
grew  on  the  spot,  and,  falling,  had  been  buried  by  sac* 
oessive  depoeits  of  vegetalle  matter;  or  (2),  whether 
they  had  been  buried  by  artifidal  means;  if  so  (3),  for 
what  purpose ;  and  (4)  whether  decaying  wood  is  good 
for  manure  ?  E.  F.  B. 


April  6,  1878.] 


SOCIETIES. 


LITERARY  CLUB. 
nK>P08BD  vwrrmBMAis  gatalootts.   thb  fottkoib  of 

OWBNS  COIXBQB. 

At  the  weeUy  meeting  of  the  MenchoBter  LiteniT  Club 
on  Monaay,  the  election  of  Mr.  F.  Howurd  Alien,  of 
Umperlej,  as  a  member  was  announced.  Mr.  Wm.E. 
A.  Axon  read  a  short  communication  on  the  proposed 
UnireKBal  Calal<^gne. 

Mr.  AxoM  said  Sir  Heniy  Cole  had  induced  the  Society 
of  Arts  to  issue  a  proposal  for  a  printed  catalofiue  of  aU 
boois  inoed  ftrom  toe  invention  of  typografSiy  to  tlM 
year  1800.  Sir  Henry  Cole  suggested  an  international 
oonrentioD ;  each  country  preparing  its  own  list  on  a 
uniform  i^n,  and  issuing  it  at  8tat?d  periods.  Mr. 
Axon  thought  an  international  commission  would  pro- 
bably do  the  work  most  quickly.  A  complete  and 
•cooant  of  the  progress  of  printing  by  its  works  would 
be  Talnable  alike  for  what  it  would  teach  and  for  what 
it  would  suggest. 

The  Pbbsedbrt  (Mr.  Koda])saidit  was  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  the  Society  of  Arts  was  directing  its 
attention  to  bibliography,  which  was  a  pursuit  that  met 
with  too  UtUe  encouragement.  Bibliography  was  every 
year  becoming  of  greater  importance^  with  the  multiplf- 
catkm  of  the  products  of  the  printing  press.  It  was 
becoming  one  of  the  perplexities  of  the  age  to  know  how 
to  ascertain  and  register  the  extent  of  those  repositories 
of  knowledge,  books.  ThlB  could  only  be  done  by  the 
indefatigable  efforts  of  the  bibUographer.  The  project 
which  Mr.  Dilke,  and  more  recently  Sir  Henry  Cole,  had 
breoght  forward  seemed  to  resdye  itself  into  a  question 
of  the  best  method  of  attempting  the  work  whidh  it  was 
proposed  to  undertake,  and  the  ^an  of  limiting  the  list 
to  works  pubUshed  before  1600  commended  itself  to  the 
judgmeoti  part^  l>ecause  useful  experience  would  be 
gained  by  this  partial  effort,  and  partly  on  account  of 
llie  oomparatiye  fewness  of  the  books  printed  up  to  that 
data  He  pasumsd  the  notion  of  tne  Society  of  Arts 
was  that  this  work  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Ooyem- 
ment,  and  therefore  it  was  important  that  all  libnuries, 
societies,  and  institutk>ns  which  take  an  interest  in  these 
matters  siiould  endeayour  to  create  a  public  opinion  in 
favovr  ef  it^  and  so  operate  upon  Parluunent.  The  sub- 
ject ought  dso  to  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  International  Literary  Congress  in  Paris  June  next. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton,  and  Mr.  John  Plant  haying  spoken 
of  the  yalne  of  such  a  work  to  librarians* 

Sir  Hbtbt  Coub  said  he  would  assume  that  they  all 
■greed  with  Mr.  Flant^  who  yery  sensibly  said,  **  Let  us 
Imye  anything,''  for  at  present  they  had,  comparatiyely 
speaking,  nothbg  in  the  way  of  a  catalogue  such  as  they 
wiehed  to  see.  (Hear,  hear.)  Nobody  could  put  his 
ihiger  on  any  record  that  would  show  them  what  English 
booGB  were  printed  before  1600 ;  what  information  Uiere 
was  OB  the  subject  was  yeiy  fragmentary,  and  a  man 
mlgiit  spend  a  lifetime  in  trying  to  pid[  it  up  in 
the  yarious  libraries.  He  was  empbaticidly  of  opinion 
that  if  any  oorpontlon  or  any  indiViduab  were  to  find  a 
few  faunmd  pounds  for  the  purpose,  a  coHection  of  titlee 
would  be  a  matter  of  no  difficulty,  and  that  within  a 
yegj  few  yeaia  •  suffldently  lamily  percentage  for  all 
pracUeal  purposes  of  the  tiUes  ot  books  printed  up  to 
IQOOiBightbecoUected.  Ihe  Sodety  of  Arts  startea  an 
Inqoiiy  on  this  snbjecti  not  upon  the  expediency  of  pre- 
panqgiDflh  a  catalogue^  but  as  to  what  the  work  was 
mUtf  to  cost,  and  how  to  do  it>  The  Prince  of  Wales» 
before  going  to  India,  was  indued  to  appoint  a  commis- 


sion to  considsr  the  expedlenejr  of  such  an  undertaking, 
and  they  obtained  some  yery  miportanteyidsnce.  First 
of  all,  Mr.  Bullen,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  had  most 
liberal  yiews  on  the  subject,  stated  that  the  trustees  of 
that  institution  had  really  before  them  a  project  for 
doing  something.  (Laughter.)  This  **  somsthing*  was 
that  they  should  print  the  titles  of  all  English  books  in 
that  collection  issued  up  to  1660.  But  what  was  wanted 
was  something  tliat  would  tell  them  not  only  what  they 
bad  got  in  the  Museum,  but  also  what  they  ought  to 
haye.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  quite  dear  to  Mr.  BuUen's 
mind  that  the  British  Museum  should  print  a  catalogue 
of  its  own  collection  at  once,  and  he  (Sir  Henry)  belieyed 
that  could  be  done  in  three  months.  Hetooughttbe 
outcome  of  the  inquiry  was  a  strong  feeling  tliatan 
effort  in  that  directio.n  should  be  made,  and  the  first  step 
towards  obtaining  a  uniyersal  catalo^fuewas  to  persuade, 
ani  spur,  and  squeeze  the  Treasuzy  mto  the  belief  that 
this  country  could  afford  to  print  it  and  indude  it 
amongst  the  parliamentary  papers.  It  was  a  matter  of 
growing  interest  now  that  nee  Jibraries  were  extending 
all  oyer  the  country,  that  something  like  a  nationiu 
pressure  should  be  |mt  upon  the  Ooyemment  to  produce 
a  catalogue  of  the  British  Muf  sum  Llbraiy.  Of  course 
there  were  a  hundred  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  done, 
but  they  need  not  disci- ss  them  now.  (Laughter.)  Let 
the  Ooyemment  do  for  the  Datiooallibruy  in  the  British 
Museum  what  Manchester  had  done  for  its  free  library. 
He  would  sugffest,  as  they  were  not  afraid  of  a  little 
agitation  in  Sianchester,  that  tliey  should  send  up  a 
memorial  to  t^e  trustees  of  the  Brituh  Museum,  Intimat- 
ing that  liayinff  heard  It  is  their  intention  to  print  a 
catalogue  of  all  books  in  that  collection  issued  up  to 
1660,  uiey  deshred  to  suggeet  that  the  list  be  extended  so 
as  to  include  all  boolrs  ether  in  the  museum  or  such  as 
were  known  to  exist  elsewhere.  Coming  now  to  Mr 
Plsnt's  Question,  of  who  was  to  pay  for  the  works,  he  did 
not  tliink  the  countxy  would  be  ruined  if  it  had  to  pay 
for  it,  nor  would  any  of  them  be  the  worse  for  it.  But 
assuming  that  the  Goyerment  would  not  pay  for  it,  he 
did  not  Slink  the  Sodety  of  Arts  would  haye  much  diffi- 
culty in  finding  out  a  mode  of  payment.  For  instance, 
they  m'ght  say  to  the  managers  of  the  large  libraries, 
"For  a  subscription  of  so  much  per  annum  ycu  shall 
haye  so  many  copies.''  Or  they  might  increase  the  num- 
ber of  honorary  members  of  the  sodety  and  indude  a  copy 
in  tiiefe  subscription.  (Lauffhter.)  In  condusion,  he 
would  recommend  them  to  help  the  trustees  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  to  a  more  correct  opinion  on  the  subject  in 
Uie  first  instance^  If  the  moyement  were  fairly  started 
in  tJUs  country,  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  would  take 
it  up  in<^tantly. 

The  Chaibman  said  the  Literary  Club  knew  something 
about  memorializing  tlie  British  Museum  trusteee  from 
experience,  and  it  was  not  encouraging.  In  fact,  it  was 
extremely  discouraging. 

Sir  HawBT  Cou  said  in  that  case  they  sliould  try 
wliat  they  could  do  by  the  influence  of  their  parlia- 
mentary repreeentatiyes. 

The  discusdon  was  thus  dosed. 

Mr.  J.  C.  LocKHABT  read  a  biographical  sketch  of  John 
Owene,  the  founder  of  the  Cdlege.  He  said  the  only 
notice  liitherto  publislied  was  written  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Aston, 
and  appeared  as  a  preface  to  a  yohime  of  introductory 
lectures  on  the  opening  of  Owens  College  in  1852.  It  was 
as  fdlaws.—-'*Jolm  Owens,  the  founder  of  this  Cd'ege, 
was  bom  in  Manchester  fai  the  year  1790.   His  father. 
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Owen  QweaoA,  toft  his  n^ive  placo^  Holrv^  wbiJflt  very 
youpf,  aod  «oon  afterwards  MtUcidm  Mancboster,  where 
he  obUined  employment,  apa  by  unremitting  dfligence 
and  economy  saved  from  hie  eaminfli  uie  means  of  com- 
mendng  business  on  a  smaD  scale.    The  same  habits 
enatled  him  to  over^^ome  the  difficulties  nvhich  impeded 
his  progress,  and  to  attain  the  position  of  a  wealthy  and 
respectable  merchant.    His  8?n  John  received  a  good 
education  and  became  his  father'sassistant,  and  ultimately 
his  nartner.    His  life  was  spent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  birUi,  and  continued  to  be  devoted  to  mercantile 
pursuits,    lu   which    he    acquired  a  large   fortune i 
and  this  was  largjely  augmented  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  whose  property   he   inherited.     He  vas  never 
married.    He  died  on  tlie  28th  July,  1846,  at  the  age  of 
iif  ty-six,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  John's 
in  Manchester,  on  the  west  side  of  the   church.    Mr. 
Owens  led  a  private  and  almost  aecluded  life,  and  took 
no  osten8lt>l3  part  in  public  questions.    He  had,  however, 
from  his  youth  upwards  taken  much  interest  in  the 
subject  of  education,  a  feeling  which  was  strikingly 
manifested  by  his  ultimate  disposition  of  his  \&ree  pro* 
perty."    It  was  to  add  to  these  sc^ty  details  ttiat  he 
(Mr.  Loc3ihart)  had  undertaken  the  labour  of  collecting 
\^iat  few  facts  were  still  boating  about  in  the  memories 
of  the  lew  persons  tliat  werelivinar  who  had  known 
John  Owens.    He  had  had  the  gitatesfc  difficulty  in 
finding  anyone  who  had  known  him.    Owen  Owens,  the 
father  of  John  Owens,  was  bom  Ip  the  year  1764,  and  at 
an  early  age,  without  any  pecuniary  means,  be  came  to 
Manchester  and  obtained  employment.    In,  the  year  1788 
he  married  Sarah  Humphxeys,  of  which  paams^  were 
bom,  besides  John,  two  other  chOdren,  who  died  m  their 
infancy.    The  business  carried  on  b}r  Uie  father  was  that 
of  hat  trimming  and  umbrella  furnishing,  which  was  a 
very  profitable  one.     In  1800  John  Owens  was   sent 
to  the  academy  of  Mr.  Hothersal,  of  Ardwick  Green, 
and    it    was    there    that    he    formed  the    acquaint- 
ance   of    George    Faulkner,     which,     ripening    into 
a    friendship,    lasted    until     death    separated    them. 
In  1819,  John  Owens  was  taken  into  partnerslup  with 
his  father  under  the  title  oi  Owe^  Owens  and  s^on,  Car- 
penter Lane,  manufacturers.    In  1815,  Owen  Owens  had 
not  only  opened  houses  in  London  and  in  the  principal 
provindal  towns,  but  also  an  establishment  in  Fh  la- 
delphia,  I'nited  States,  having  for  a  partner  Mr.  Thomas 
Owens  who  died  in  1819.    The  Philsdt  Iphia  concern  was 
afterwards  given  up,  and  then  the  firm  withdrew  from 
the  hat  trimming  and  umbrella  business  and  embarked 
in  that  of  merchants,  which  was  continued  to  the  death 
of  both  partners.    Subsequently,  John  Owe  is  went  into 
partnership  with  his  old  friend  George  Fau.kner  and  tha 
letter's  cousin,  Samuel  Faulkner.    The.  firm  was  Samuel 
Fauikner  and  Ca,  fine  spmners,  John  Oveas  and  Qeorge 
Faulkner  finding  the  principal  part  of  the  capital,  and 
Samuel  Faulkner  undertaking  the  management  of  the 
mill.    John  Owens  retired  from  the  firm  shortly  after 
the  deatructton  of  the  mill  by  fire,  and  Owen  Owens  died 
in  1844,  at  the  age  cf  eighty,  leaving  his  son  John  the 
whole  of  his  property.  Mr.  Lockbart  gfkve  soine  interest- 
ing personal  reminiscences  of  the  relations  between 
George  Faulkner  and  John  Owen&  .  There  was  np  doubt, 
he  said,  that  if  George  Faulkngr's  sod,  of  whom  Johb 
Owens  was  go^fwier,  had  lived,  Owens  Cp^ege  wottld 
never  have  been  founded,  as  it  was  upon  his  friend's 
advice  entirely  that  he  acted.     Owens  attended  the 
minliti^tiQns  of  Dr.  l^paU  1^  tfofld^y-jS^et  Chapel  Along 


wi^  his  father,  but  some  discussion  aro:e  in  tlie 
congregation  as  to  the  removal  of  the  chapel.  John 
Owens  joined  the  dissentients,  and  left  the  communldn 
altogether.  After  this  he  was  a  regular  attends^t 
at  the  services  at  St.  Saviour*s  Church,  the  Kev. 
Mr.  (now.  Canon)  Eirch  being  then  Rector.  At  hts 
death  he  left  £168,025,  but  this  amount,  owiiig  t9 
the  depression  of  trade  at  the  time,  was  not  quiitB  realised. 
Roughly  stated,  he  left  it  in  the  following  manner: 
Belataves,  £35,500 :  friends,  £14,250 ;  charities,  including 
£1,000  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  £1,350 ;  servants,  £350; 
the  balance  being  over  £100,000,  which  was  left  to  the 
college.  To  his  friend  George  Faulkner,  in  a  codidl,  he 
left  £10,000,  in  the  fdlowirg  terms:  "To  my  friend 
George  Faulkner,  in  my  sa^d  will  named,  the  sum  of 
£10,(^,  as  a  slignt  manife  tation  of  my  affection,  esteem, 
and  regard.**  Mr.  Lockhart  gave  a  graphic  description 
of  the  personal  appearance,  habits,  and  cnaracter  of  John 
Owens,  and  remarked  at  the  dose  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  give  a  roseate  hue  to  a  life  spent  in  money- 
grubbing  and  obscurity,  and  one  utterly  devoid  of  sweet- 
ness and  fight.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  some  forecast  of 
the  thankfulness  and  gratitude  of  the  thousands  he  was 
about  to  benefit  was  vouchsafed  to  him  in  his  final  hours. 
Mr.  Alfred  Owen  Lpgge  afterwards  reed  a  paper, 
evindng  minute  research  and  much  recondite  learning, 
on  tiie  subject  of  Erasmus  at  Walsingham. 

FIELD  NATURALISTS. 

ARCH^OLOGICAL  VISIT  TO  CHESTER. 

On  Saturday  last  a  party  of  the  Manchester  Field 
Naturalists  and  Archspologists*  Society  spent  a  delight- 
ful da  amonffst  the  old  stones  of  Chester.  Everything 
was  in  their  favour.  They  were  met  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  F.S.A.,  a  well-known  antiquary,  and  the  secret 
taryofthe  Chester  Archaeological  Society;  and  in  Ivim 
they  found  a  guide  so  valuable  that  it  was  almost  as  if 
the  stones  told  their  own  tale.  It  is  by  the  Iat>our  of  sudt 
men  as  he  that  the  patches  of  the  difficult  parts  have  been 
put  together,  and  it  can  now  be  told,  to  our  comfort  and 
content,  with  a  wonderful  completeness,  llien  the 
weather  was  kindly.  The  low  grey  clouds  of  the  morn- 
ing were  broken  up  by  a  bleak  north-easter—that  cold 
and  bracing  friend  whom  Charges  Kingsley  has  had  the 
courage  to  praise;  and  the  day  remvned  bright  and 
clear  and  sunny,  with  a  blue  sky  piled  with  beautiful, 
though  unpromisinsf,  cumulus  doudfs. 

The  Field  Naturalists,  however,  had  Utile  time  for  sky 
and  clouds.  They  bad,  indeed,  so  full  and  interesting  a 
day  that  every  half -hour  teemed  with  new  matter.  Thev 
left  the  station  a  little  after  eleven,  and  proceeded 
through  the  fine  park  presented  to  the  dty  hf  ^e  late 
Marquis  of  Westminster  to  the  ancient  church  of  St. 
John  t'  e  Ifaptist.  Much  of  it  is  in  broken  and  beautiful 
ruins,  for  a  ter  its  partial  fall  in  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  pieced  up  into  form  much  within  its  old  limits,  and 
the  rest  was  left  in  decay.  Where  the  chancel  once  was 
there  is  now  a  carpet  of  Soft  turf,  and  the  broken  arches 
and  bits  of  walls  nse  in  detached  masses  from  it  Natcrtre' 
has  sprinked  the  cmmbling  stones  with  gveen  froi|i  her 
Idndly  hand,  and  the  y^ow  wallfiowera,  now  open, 
glowed  in  the  sunshine  on  every  crevice  and  ledgs.  It 
was  a  petty  ptcture.  Close  to  the  rutes  is  ^  rery 
interesting  bnifding,  that  is  now  conjectured  to  bave 
been  the  chapter  house.  It  has  lately  neon  taken  posseih 
slon  of  and  restored  by  some  of  the  Chester  atttfaeHtias, 
irlio,  by  the  way,  do  thdr  work  of  gnavding  -and  pt^ 
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88nring  tbfl  rtUcs  of  the  past  with  tinumial  zeat— but 
before  that  time  it  was  choked  up  with  a  iotof  eztrineouB 
bnildlBg  in  part  brick,  and  was  used  as  a  dweUinir-hoaBe. 
It  wtte  here  that  Do  Quincey^  mother  lived  for  some 
jma  of  her  widowiMxxL,  and  readere  of  his  auto- 
uograpby  will  remember  ids  mention  of  the  old  Priory 
hoose.  Was  it  not  to  tlda  place,  indeed,  that  he  rotiimed 
after  bis  mad  flight'aod  wanderings  in  London?  The 
C3iurch  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  as  it  now  exists,  is  a 
beantifQ]  specunen  of  early  architecture.  It  is  much 
^lom  ol  its  full  proportions,  but  its  simple  forms  are  full 
of  dignity.  All  the  lower  arches  are  pure  I^orman,  as 
wen  as  the  great  arches  that  formerly  supported  the 
central  tower  that  is  now  gone.  The  upper  arches  are  of 
the  tramition  period,  and  show  that  first  slight  departure 
from  the  round  that  shortly  developed  into  the  pointed 
Early  English  arch.  The  entrance  is  through  a  very 
beautiful  Early  £nglish  doorway ;  and  the  action  of  the 
weather  upon  the  soft  red  sandstooe  that  has  been  un- 
foitunatelyeo  much  used— except  by  the  conning  Boman 
maEODfr— in  the  architecture  of  Chester,  is  here  very 
dearhf  seen.  For  the  first  foot  or  two  from  the  bottom 
of  the  arch,  the  edm  of  the  stone-work  are  sharp  and 
dear,  while  above  this  it  is  so  worn  and  crumbled  away 
that  the  intention  rather  than  the  actual  work  of  the 
stonemason  has  been  preservedi  Mr.  Hughes  explained 
this  by  relatang  that  for  hundreds  of  years  the  ground- 
level  was  a  fooc  or  two  higher  than  at  present,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  ardiway  was  allowed  to  remain  covered 
by  it ;  and  it  was  only  on  its  being  cleared  out  that  the 
wonderful  way  in  which  the  soil  had  preserved  the  stone- 
tirork  was  ^Bscovered. 

The  andent  walls  were  next  seen,  and  were  trodden 
from  Bcicitge  Qate  to  East  Gate,  when  lunch  was  got  at 
the  Grovenor  Hotel  After  that  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
was  oomoleted.  It  was  a  splendid  walk ;  raised  above 
the  old  city,  with  views  across  the  open  country  lying 
in  sunshine,  and  a  strong  cold  wind  blowing,  like  in 
dmracter  to  those  fierce,  strong  pe<q;>le  who  first  threw 
up  tUa  andent  rampart.  Constant  stops  were  made  to 
hear  interesting  stones  and  legends  of  the  past,  or  mark 
the  spot  where  an  archaologic^  *'  find"  had  been  made. 
Indeed,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  leader  was  so  much 
desiredi,  that  in  the  march  along  the  narrower  part?  of 
the  wall  a  good  deal  of  treading  upon  heels  and  regretful 
apologies  inevitably  took  place.  The  much-restored 
C&thMzal  was  passed,  and  that  stretch  of  country  over- 
looked, now  covered  wJth  new  buildinffs,  where  the 
aafaappy  Charles  saw  his  army  defeated.  Below  the 
tower  on  which  he  stood  the  amal  flows,  and  it  actually 
bete  lies  in  the  bed  made  bv  the  old  Romans  for  their 
foase.    Further  on,  a  stretch  of  meadow  land,  guarded 

S''  a  row  of  andent  trees,  lies  within  the  walls.  This  is 
e  Barrow  Field,  full,  it  is  said,  of  Boman  intetments, 
some  of  which  have  been  aoddentally  broken  into.  A 
«maU  pit  in  one  comer  marks  the  spot  where  a  wholesale 
borial  was  made  in  the  time  of  the  Plaffue,  and  where  in 
ooosequence  Uie  ^und  has  gradually  dropped. 

Then  the  ancient  'VVater  Tower  was  reached,  up  to 
wfuch,  in  old  times,  the  waters  of  the  Dee  flowed  at  high 
fide.  Kow  the  river  makes  its  curve  at  a  little  distance 
Awsy ;  and  over  a  stretch  of  green  the  eye  reaches  the 
beantif  ttl  outlines  of  the  Welsh  hills,  clear  on  Saturdav  in 
sunUi^t^  and  streaked  with  snow.  In  an  endosure  just 
below  tae  walls  here  fies  some  portions  of  Koman 
eotamaa  And  the  heating  apparatus  of  the  Boman  bath, 
wflich  ImTO  iKfen  brought  here  from  thdr  place  ot  dis- 


covery in  the  dty.  Surelf  no  spot  cpnld  be  pleasanter 
than  th's,  or  no  conditions  be  more  suitable  for  mental 
satisfaction.  To  Etand  in  the  present,  and  to  be  led  back 
to  the  far  past  by  its  j»lics,  is  a  very  wonderful  feeling; 
there  ik  in  It  the  tender  iaquiHng  sadness  that  one  feels 
as  one  stands  by  the  grave  of  a  friend  long  dead.  The 
Castle  was  passed  shortly  after,  but  was  not  entered ; 
inde:d,  it  did  not  look  tempting  although  a  Roman  arch- 
way is  said  to  exist  bdow  its  very  modem-looking 
masonry.  Then  tlie  Dee  t^As  reached,— the  sacred  Dee, 
crossed  by  a  fine,  sdid  brlcfge  of  Edward  the  First's  t:me, 
which  reminds  one  of  Llangollen  Bridge,  highrr  up  the 
same  stream.  Hie  spot  where  the  old  Roman  ford  existed 
was  pointed  out.  lliis  finished  the  circuit  of  the  walls, 
and  ttB  quaint  old  hlstOrloiiil  hoosee  of  Chester  were  next 
seen,  and  a  vieit  paid  to  the  museum  of  the  Natural 
Sdenoe  and  Ardweoli^g&cal  societies.  Here  the  party  was 
met  by  Dt,  Stolterforth  and  Mr.  Shone,  F.U.S.,  who 
represeuted  the  ^'atural  Sdence.  Sodety,  They  kindly- 
pointed  out  the  object)  of  interest^  and  Dr.  Stolterforth 
related  the  ihtereetihg  particulars  of  Charies  Kingslev's 
oennecdon  with  the  siodetv.  Mr.  Hughes  showed  tne 
arohsfiojog^oal  treasuxes,  consisting  of  Rosma  altar-pieces, 
inscriptions,  carvings,  and  a  fine,  iptoct  specimen  of 
bvring-bone  pavement.  Two  carved  pieces  of  Boman 
work  which  were  (een  have  only  been  discovered  and 
unOflffthed  within  the  last  fe^r  weeks,  and  still  await 
particular  examitiatiOn  and  descif  ptfon. 

The  la<t  Obieot  in  the  day^  programme  was  Chester 
Cathedra],  ana  it  was  reached  after  a  ihort  visit  to  the 
TownHaU.  It  was  approached  through  the  cloisters, 
those,  delidous,  fancy-bewitching  relics  of  a  custom  long 
swept  away.  One  nde  of  the  cloisters,  which  had  alto- 
gether disappeared,  has  been  rebuilt ;  and  though  it  is 
'vepr  beautiful,  and  carries  out  the  original  design,  one 
could  not  help  feding  extremely  thankful  that  the  rest 
could  be  left  alone.  One  sectiou  of  the  party  had  left 
the  historical  bits  of  the  Chester  streets  unvisited,  and 
had  come  on  to  the  Cathedral  in  time  for  afternoon 
service.  The  rest,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hughes,  reached 
it  when  the  service  irm  •ver  and  the  choir  was  having 
afternoon  praetioe.  It  wag  immgttble  now  not  to  long 
for  a  little  more  time ;  a  time  for  perfect  rest,  to  absorb 
the  sacred  and  beautiful  mfluences  of  the  place.  The 
western  sun  was  ^ning  torough  the  great,  coloured 
window,  the  richly-painted  roof  seemed  to  catch  the 
light,  and  hold  it;  while  below,  under  the  massive 
arches,  there  wss  shadow  and  gloom.  The  sweet  treble 
voicee  seemed  to  rise  to  the  light,  and  linger  there— 
sugMtive  of  the  thought  that  all  beauty  leads  us  up- 
wural  to  light  and  tmtb.  The  interesting  points  of  the 
Cathedral  were  gone  over  carefully,  and  the  chapter- 
house and  its  quaint  eonteatB  seen.  The  Cathedral  has 
coma  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  very  fresh 
lookmg.  Sestmtioo  is  an  undoubtedly  neee^sary  duty, 
the  £hatable  question,  and  one  that  takes  a  nice 
antiquarian  Judflment  to  dedde,  is,  at  what  point  it 
should  cease.  Howevervone  ie  recofaciled  even  to  the 
extreme  of  restoration  on  entenng  the  south  transept  of 
Chester,  for.  this  is  yet  untouched,  and  its  state  ot  plaster 
and,dilipidat)on  is  most  discomforting  and  painful. 

After  tea  at  the  Grovenor  Hotel,  Mr.  Hughes  gave  a 
short  addce3S»  a&d  then  this  par^  returned  to  Man- 
chester, feding  that  two  days  un^drliis  guidance  for  the 
antiquities  of  Chester  would  not  have  been  too  muc  h. 
Mr.  Cair  was  the  aodetys  leader  for  the  occasion,  and 
all  the  airaugements  were  excellent. 
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NOTES. 

THB  OBMULUX  AJXD  ITS  AXTTHOS. 

[202.]  I>r.  R.  G.  Latham  contribatee  to  the 
recently  issued  yolome  of  Transactioiia  of  the 
Histonc  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheahirei  an 
InteTesting  paner  on  Onn  or  Ormin,  the  writer 
of  the  C&mmum,  in  which  he  suggests  that  the 
evidence  points  to  Lancashire  rather  than  Lincoln- 
shire as  having  ''the  best  claim  to  have  produced 
the  earliest  known  composition  in  that  division  of 
the  English  dialects  to  which  the  present  literary, 
dassJcaL  or  standard  English  belongs."  There  are 
Ormsldrk  and  Ormerod  in  Lancashire ;  there  are  two 
Ormsbys  in  Lincolnshire.  In  the  latter  county  the 
associated  names  of  Orm  and  Walter  occur  in  the 
twetfth  century.  This  is  curious,  as  the  writer  of 
the  Ormulum  had  a  brother  named  Walter.  An 
entry  in  the  Testa  de  Nemllj  quoted  by  Dr. 
Latham,  makes  Orm  the  brother-in-law  of  Walter. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  skilled  in  loml 
etymolofl^  and  archssology,  may  be  aUe  to  throw 
some  more  light  upon  this  subject — one  of  consider- 
able interest  for  those  who  care  for  the  literary 
antiquities  of  the  county. 

A  Manghbstxb  Pythaoobban. 

EGCLB8  WAKB8. 

giOS.]    The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  old  song 
at  Ecdes  wakes  some  thii^  or  forty  years 
ago:— 

THS  HUMOTTSS  OF  BCCLB8  WAXSS. 

In  August  lasti  being  holiday  time, 

And  Ming  myself  a  young  man  In  my  prime, 

To  see  Ec^es  wakes  it  was  my  intent^ 

So  I  dressed  in  my  best,  and  away  I  went. 
Choros— With  Ked  and  a  few  men. 
And  Robin,  the  ploughoaan 
And  Sally,  and  Alley,  and  Mall. 

Each  hid  took  his  lass  as  we  passed  alonff , 
And  when  we  came  there  it  was  wondenul  throng, 
There  were  some  crying  **  Ecdes,"  some  **  Banbuiy"  cakes, 
For  the  lasses  and  lads  that  attended  the  wakes. 
Chorus— So  Ned  treated  Falv 
And  Bob  treated  AUev 
And  I  bought  a  Banb'ry  for  Ma'l 

Von  line  dressy  workfolk  from  MaQcliester  town 

They  strutted  sa  if  the  whole  wakes  were  thek  own ; 

Putters-out,  warpers,  yea,  cutters  and  all. 

Dressed  ]ikemastersanddames,1eer'dbotfameaDdmy  MaD. 
Chorus— I  ne^er  saw  their  reUows 

They  Bjpread  their  umbrellas 
Ere'ram  from  the  elements  iisU. 


The  bellart  era  long  tied  the  bull  to  the  stake. 
The  doffs  ware  set  at  him,  some  pastime  to  make; 
He  Jostled  about^  gave  a  terrible  roar. 
Tossed  the  dogs  m  the  air,aDd  the  folk  tumbled  o*er. 
Choni8~»Qch  squeaking  and  squalling. 

Such  pulliog  and  haulutf, 

I  ne'er  in  my  life  saw  beioreu 

Mrs.  Baoe  In  the  dirt  spoiled  her  moosseline  gown, 
Mrs.  WarpingweU  bad  ner  new  petticoat  torn ; 
Their  spouses,  poor  creatures,  in  quittinff  the  mob. 
Had  their  coats  torn  to  spensers—robb'd  Stitch  of  a  job. 
Chorus — Rent  aprons  and  shawls. 

Which  they  got  in  their  f  aDs, 
Made  many  poor  wenches  to  sob. 

But  stop,  my  good  folks,  the  fun  ended  not  here; 

For  a  Banbury  merchant  attendiog  the  rear. 

Crying,  "Buy  now,  or  toss,*  which  the  bull  dianced  to 

»py. 

Gave  his  basket  a  toss,  for  he  chose  not  to  buy. 
Chorus— I  thought  to  the  wakes 

There  were  coming  with  cakes 
Confectioners  down  from  the  sky. 

Next  fallowed  the  race  for  a  leathern  prize ; 
Tits  entered  the  field,  amid  bustle  and  noise. 
**Now,Bobbfai!»  "Aow.ghort !"  "Now,Ball!''  waithe 

cry; 
But  Bobbin  beat  Short,  and  Ball  passed  them  both  by. 
Chorus— Difputtoff  who*d  won. 

Soon  to  nghtmg  they  r^in ; 

And  the  winner  came  ofiE  with  black  eyes 

When  racing  and  fighting  were  all  at  an  end. 
To  an  alehouse  each  went  with  his  sweetheart  or  friend ; 
Some  went  to  Shaw^  others  Phillips's  chose. 
But  me  and  my  MaH  to  the  Hare  and  Hound  goes. 
Chorus^with  music  and  cakes 

For  to  keep  up  the  wakes 

Among  wenches  and  fine  country  beaux. 

K«  R.  R« 

April  8, 1878. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

DB.  DALT017. 
(Kof .  177  and  190.) 

[204.]  Kindly  give  me  leave  to  corroborate 
J.T.  S.  in  his  note  respecting  the  appearance  of 
Dr.  Dalton  in  his  last  days.  1  too  have  seen  him 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Peter  Clare^  and  so  vividly  do 
I  retam  the  picture  of  the  pair  in  my  memory  that^ 


black,  and  there  was  a  nrimness  and  finish  atwut 
their  broaddoth  and  spouess  linen  that  one  seldom 
saw  in  Quay-street^  where  Peter  Clare  Uved.  Clare 
was  erect  and  di^fied,  and  seemingly  proud  of  the 
burden  on  his  nght  arm  which  Dalton's  left  hand 
pressed  upon  it.  ^  Grim  " !  £  verythiitf  the  xeyeree 
of  grim  was  exhibited  in  Dalton's  xemarEaUe  appear- 
ance. J.  J.  must  have  taken  his  notion  of  Dafioi^e 
looksfiromaknock-knee'deifigy  of  himwitha  most 
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diataroBsful  Yiflage,  which  occupied  a  niche  over  a 
irrocer's  door  at  the  corner  of  the  street  which  bears 
John  Dalton's  name.  Dajton's  frail  little  body  was 
much  benty  and  while  Peter  Clare  was  his  prop  on 
one  side  a  short  stick  assisted  him  on  the  other ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  stoop  he  turned  up  to  heaven  a  coun- 
tenance from  which  beamed  a  combination  of  Idnd- 
nessy  happiness,  and  serenitj  such  as,  once  witnessed, 
can  never  be  forgotten.  Wm.  Hindshaw. 

THE  MANCHBSTEB  STAGS  :    SIMS  &ESYBS,  SOTHEBN, 

AND  FABBEN. 

(Xoe.  158.  175,  and  188.) 

[205.]  I  have  again  to^thank  "  Peter  Quince  "  for 
his  communication,  but  as,  I  apprehend,  we  are 
approaching  a  '^  storm  in  a  teacup ''  element,  which 
adds  nothing  of  material  interest  to  the  subject  and 
only  leads  to  a  reiteration  of  my  statements,  he  must 
forgive  me  for  cutting  the  matter  short.  He  may 
be  assured  I  shall  only  be  too  delighted  to  receive 
any  information  or  corrections  he  may  furnish.  The 
main  point  at  issue  in  regard  to  Mr.  Beeves  is 
whether  the  great  singer  was  appreciated  at  his  true 
worth  while  fulfilhng  his  Mancnester  engagements 
of  1843-4.  Of  course  no  one,  Mr.  John  Parry  him- 
»*lf  included,  foresaw  all  the  future  greatness  of  our 
English  tenor  at  that  time.  But  I  firmly  maintain 
that  there  were  three  people  in  Manchester  who  then 
assessed  ^Ir.  Reeves  at  his  true  worth,  and  had  some 
notions  of  his  future  position.  Tbe^ie  were — first, 
Mr.  Reeves  himself,  who  always  held  (very  properly) 
a  fair  opinion  of  his  own  powers ;  the  latt)  Mr.  H.  B. 
Peacock,  who  expressed  to  the  writer's  father' ex- 
pectations of  future  greatness  in  the  then  young 
singer ;  finally,  Mr.  John  Harland,  who  in  his  criti- 
cism in  the  Manchester  Ouardian  of  2oth  October, 
1843,  said : — "Mr.  J.  Reeves  sang  one  or  two  songs 
with  considerable  power,  and  with  care  he  seems 
Itkely  to  make  hU  way."  And  again,  on  27th 
January,  1844: — "If  we  were  to  choose  fur  Mr. 
Reeves  a  path  to  fame,  we  should  say  that  it  lies  in 
die  singing  of  the  fine  ballads  of  Charles  Dibden, 
and  in  some  of  those  songs  for  which  Charles 
Incledon  was  famous."  I  think  the  latter  extract 
proves,  with  almost  mathematical  precision,  not  only 
that  Mr.  Harknd  fully  appreciated  Mr.  Reeves,  but 
in  addition  gave  currency  to  a  prophecy  which  has 
been  singularly  verified  in  his  career  even  to  his  last 
appearance  in  Manchester,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  last 
Saturday  and  Monday  evenings,  when  he  attracted 
immense  audiences  by  the  mere  rendering  of  two  or 
three  of  the  ballads  in  question.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Reeves's  salary,  his  being  a  "  saving  man,"  and 
other  little  points  aoout  Mr.  John  Dickenson,  I  think 
"Peter  Quince"  will  admit  they  are  just  a  trifle 
beneath  discussion. 


In  connection  with  Mr.  Sothem,  I  am  quite  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  "  Peter  Quince "  should 
make  it  appear  that  I  am  mixing  up  John  Stuart 
(who  died  the  other  day,  and  to  whom  I  made  fre- 
quent allusion  in  connection  with  his  engagement  at 
tbe  old  Theatre  Royal  under  the  Clarke^  manage- 
ment in  1841)  with  Mr.  Sothem  as  "  Douglas  Stuart." 
Once  more,  only  this  morning  JMr.  John  FuUalovo 
positively  assured  me  that  he  saw  Mr.  Sothem  per- 
lorm  under  the  name  of  ^  Douglas  Stuart"  at  the 
old  Queen's  during  ^Lr.  Egan's  manaroment,  and  he 
is  now  looking  up  the  bUls  for  "  Peter  Quince's " 
satisfaction.  I  believe  Mr.  Beiley  Lee,  and  others  are 
cognizant  of  the  same  fact. 

The  point  at  issue  relating  to  the  two  Farrens 
was  cleared  up  in  my  last  and  admits  of  no  addi* 
tional  comment. 

I  was  always  under  the  impression  that  the  Miss 
Coyeney,  advertized  at  ^e  opening  of  the  present 
Theatre  RoyaJ,  became  (or  was)  Mrs.  Charles  Pitt. 
I  make  the  correction,  although  rather  trivial,  except 
to  the  tlien  Mlbs  Coveney,  most  interested  in  the 
circumstance.  John  Evamb. 

6th  April,  1878. 

Sothem  (Dundreary)  acted  at  the  old  Queen's 
Theatre  as  "  Douglas  Stuart,"  and  after  one  of  his 
performances  I  was  introduced  to  him  bv  the  late 
F.B.  Egan.  B.  Lbb. 

In  answer  to  "  Peter  Quince  "  and  others,  I  beg 
to  say  that  Mr.  Sothem,  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Douglas  Stuart,  did  appear  at  the  old  Queen's 
Theatre,  in  Spring  Gardens,  under  Mr.  F.  B.  Elgan'a 
management.  It  was  a  three  nights'  engagement 
before  his  departure  for  America ;  and  one  night, 
the  night  I  was  present,  he  played  Frank  Friskley 
in  the  farce  of  Boots  at  the  Swan, 

John  Cavanah. 

123.  Hftrket^treet,  Manchester,  10th  April,  1878. 

Soon  after  F.  B.  £gan  became  manager  of  the  old 
Queen's  Theatre,  Spnng  Gardens,  I  remember  Mr. 
SoUiero,  under  the  name  of  Douglas  Stuart,  playing 
a  few  nights,  prior  to  his  departure  for  America ; 
and,  further,  JEgan  calling  my  attention  to  the 
occurrence,  after  the  great  success  that  followed  his 
impersonation  of  Dundreary  at  the  Haymarfcet 
Theatre.  J.  F. 

Bale. 

"the  bar  OH'  MICHAEL  ANGELO."   . 
aio9.  169  and  187.) 

[206.]  There  i^  so  much  suffering  and ''  temper  " 
in  the  world  that  I  am  sorry  to  have  made  anyaddi- 
tion  to  either  by  my  mlaquotation,  for  which  I 
apologize  with  all  due  sorrow.  The  exphwation 
suggested  in  my  note  was  the  only  one  received  after 
!  many  fruitless  inquiries  in  several  counties  and  in 
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various  cities.  If  a  more  adequate  or  more  correct 
explanation  is  offered  it  will  loe  gratefully  received 
by  A  Manchester  Fythaoorean. 

THE  EYES   OF  THE  T0A1>  ANU  LABK. 
(Query  183,  March  30.) 

[207.] 
Some  say  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  e^es. 

"  Komeo  and  Juliet,"  lii.,  5. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  spent  his  youth  at  Stourhridge 
and  Lichfield,  says:— "The  tradition  of  the  toad 
and  lark  I  have  heard  expressed  in  rustick  music : 

To  heav*n  Td  fly. 
But  that  the  toad  beguiled  me  of  mine  eye." 

The  saidng  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  the  toad,  with  a  dismal,  croaking  voice,  has 
large  and  beautiful  eyes;  while  the  lark,  with  a 
sweet  pipe,  has  little,  ugly  eyes. 

Edward  Nixon. 

West  Park-etreet«  Balf  oTd. 

BPELLINO  OF  BHAK8FERE*8  NAME. 
(Noe.  184  and  194.) 

rSOS.l  In  a  roll  of  Richard  II.,  1879,  mention  is 
made  of  a  Walter  Shakespere.  When  the  poet's 
father  was  deprived  of  his  gown  as  alderman  of 
Stratford,  the  name  is  given  as  John  Shaxpere ;  but 
when  "  he  comes  not  to  church  for  fear  of  process 
for  debt,"  it  is  John  Shackespere.  In  the  Dody  of 
the  great  bard's  will  the  name  is  William  Shackspeare, 
but  the  signature  on  each  of  the  three  folios  is 
William  Shakspeare.  A  copy  of  the  works  of  Ovid 
was  found  Eome  years  ago  (printed  in  1630),  which 
had  been  used  as  a  sort  of  album,  and  in  it  was  dis- 
covered what  is  said  to  be  an  undoubted  autograph 
of  the  poet : — "  thyne  Sweeteste,  W.  Shakspere. — 
Strattforde,  March  16."  E.  Nixon. 

THE     OLYMPIC    THEATRE. 
(Queries  166  and  199.) 

[209.]  Correspondents  G.  H.  S.  and  G.  H.  A. 
are  both  in  error.  The  Olympic  Theatre,  afterwards 
the  drapery  establishment  of  Falkner  Brothers, 
Stevenson's  Square,  was  not  erected  by  '*  the  friends 
of  Dr.  Warren."  When  the  doctor  was  expelled 
from  the  Weslevan  Conference  a  large  number  of 
members  of  the  body  left  with  him,  by  whom  anew 
section  of  the  Methodist  family  was  formed,  called 
by  themselves  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association, 
but  better  known  as  "  Warrenites."  They  first 
erected  a  wood  building  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Lever-street,  and  then  removed  to  a  new  wood  and 
brick  building  which  afterwards  became  the  site  of 
Olympic  Theatre.  The  congregation  vacated  the 
Tabarnacle,  as  it  was  called,  on  the  erection  of  the 
Jjever-street  Chapel,  now  the  Methodist  Free 
Church.  The  "  Warrenites "  now  removed  to 
Every-3treet,  Ancoats.    This  supposition  arises  from 


a  misconception.  Dr.  Warren  soon  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  entered 
the  Church,  and  was  for  several  years  minister  of 
AU  Souls,  Every-street,  where  he  many  times 
preached  to  a  congregation  of  twenty  or  thirty 
persons.  He  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  most 
popular  Wedeyan  ministers ;  but  he  fslled  to  attract 
an  ordinaiy  congregation  either  of  Wesleyans  or 
churchmen  when  he  entered  the  Church.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  ability,  and  contested  the  palm  of 
Methodist  supremacy  with  the  late  Dr.  Bunting. 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man 

There  was  a  temporary  wooden  building  where 
what  is  called  Falkner's  Bazaar  now  stands.  This 
was  used  by  Dr.  Warren  as  a  preaching  room  till  his 
new  church  in  Every-street  was  completed.  It  was 
then  pulled  down  and  a  permanent  brick  building 
erected  for  a  waggon  warehouse.  But  the  railway 
system  was  then  aeveloping  itself  and  the  warehouse 
became  improfitable  and  was  given  up.  It  was  then 
made  into  the  Olympic  Theatre,  and,  on  that  failing 
also,  was  purchased  by  Messrs.  Falkner  and  made 
into  a  bazaar. 

I  have  a  very  good  recollection  of  the  theatre  from 
a  little  adventure  I  had  there  of  my  own  while  it 
was  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  'When  Carter, 
the  lion  king,  came  over  from  America  with  his 
trained  animals,  he  was  engaged  for  perhaps  a  fort- 
night to  perform  in  the  Olympic,  but,  as  his 
performance  could  not  well  last  a  whole  ni^ht,  there 
was  a  short  play  acted  every  evening  as  a  oe^ning 
and  the  entertainment  was  closed  by  the  wonderful 
performances  of  Carter  and  his  lions.  A  few  days 
after  this  heroic  fellow  came  to  Manchester  i  became 
acquainted  with  him,  and  he,  as  a  special  favour, 
invited  me  to  spend  a  night  behind  the  scenes  so  that 
I  might  have  a  nearer  view  of  the  animals  and  see 
his  contrivances.  One  of  his  performances  was  that 
of  riding  across  the  stage  in  a  triumphal  car  drawn 
by  a  lion.  As  soon  as  this  was  over  the  scene  fell  and 
the  lion  had  to  be  unyoked  and  put  back  into  the 
cage.  But  on  this  particular  night  he  refused 
to  go  in,  and,  to  escape  the  urgency  of  the  keeners, 
ma4e  a  rush  across  the  stage  to  benind 
the  scene  where  I  was  standing,  wim  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  actresses  before  me,  watching  the  perform- 
ance. This  caused  a  fearful  scream  which  was  heard 
all  over  the  theatre,  and  one  or  two  of  the  ladies 
fainted,  but  the  lion  only  appeared  anxious  to  find  a 
hiding  place,  and  we  were  all  more  frightened  than 
hurt.  When  the  keepers  came  they  managed  to 
get  him  back  without  much  trouble.  This,  however, 
caused  i^  little  delay,  which  gave  the  young  ladies 
time  to  recover  their  equanimity,  and  then  all  ap- 
peared to  go  on  as  usual.  K.  Wood. 

4,  Bronghton  Flaeo,  Cheetham  Hill. 
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According  to  a  plan  I  have  of  the  preachers  of  the 
Wesleyan  Association  in  the  Manchester  Circuit  for 
January,  Fehruarr,  and  March,  1838,  containing 
thirty-three  preaching  places  and  sizty-seyen  other 
names  besides  Dr.  Warren's  -who  has  neither  number 
nor  appointment.  It  was  called  the  Tabernacle, 
Stephenson  Square.  It  was  opened  as  the  Olympic 
Theatre,  December,  26th,  1888.  At  the  time  of 
the  consecration  of  All  Souls'  Church,  November, 
1840,  a  writer  in  the  Manchester  and  Salfora 
Advertiser  of  that  date  asked.  What  has  become  of 
the  Doctor  and  his  beloyed  methodism  P 

W.  Kemyon. 

Newton  Heath.  9th  April,  1878. 

QUERIES. 
[210.]    AuTROB  Wanted.— Who  is  the  author  of  the 
oTten-quotad  line — 

Welcome  the  coiplng,  speed  the  parting  gnc  stP 

A,  K.  K. 

[211.]    Qubrn's  fioxTirry.— On  birth  of  three  diildren 

at  one  time.  Her  Majesty  makes  a  gift  of  three  pounds 

to  the  parents.    What  is  the  origin  of  this  ? 

A  Triflbt. 

[212.]    RsvsKTB.— What  is  the  proper  pronunciation 

of  tkis  word  ?    I  hear  it  pronounced  two  ways— (1)  with 

the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  as  in  avenue ;  ^2)  with  the 

accent  on  the  second  syllable,  as  in  expenditure. 

ABMIltlAN. 

[213.]  Tas  FiBST  Fbb-Rafhaeutes. — ^WiU  any  of  your 
readeis  inform  me. who  the  seven  painters  were  that 
established  the  pre-Raphaelite  style  of  painting  in  this 
country,  and  who  were  known  as  the  ^'F.B."  or  pie- 
F  aphaelite  brethren  ?  Nan  o. 

[214.]    Clayton  Olp  HALL.~WiIl  some  of  your  readers 

furnish  the  date  of  erection  of  C'ayton  Old  Hall,  near 

Manchester,  and  other  particulars  ?  J.  H.  L. 

[A  paper  bv  Mr.  Edward  Williams,  read  at  the  Man- 
chester Literary  Club,  and  rejported  in  the  City  Newt 
of  March  23,  gives  much  m'ormation  concerning 
Clayton  Old  H^  its  past  owners,  and  present  con- 
dition.— En.] 

[215.]  Quotations  WANTsn. — ^Whose  are  the  follow- 
ing lines  ? 

Tee.  faith  is  a  goodly  anchor 

When  tklee  are  at  sweet  at  a  ptalm ; 
and 

Kot  all  the  preaching  since  Adam 

Has  made  death  other  than  death. 

Tliey  are  quoted  as  the  **  sneer  of  the  sceptic*"  in  a  reli- 
gious periodical.  A  Manghbsfbr  Ptthagohxan. 

[216.]  Thb  WisHora  Qatb.— Wordsworth,  I  believe, 
In  one  of  his  poems,  places  a  maiden  on  a  beautiful 
eviening  beside  a  gate  on  the  roadside  looking  down  o'er 
the  valley,  alone,  waiting  for  or  thinking  of  her  lover, 
and  wishing.    Can  any  reader  refer  me  to  the  poem  and 


the  passage?  Or  to  any  passage  in  Keat,  Tennyson,  or 
others  of  our  classic  poets,  where  the  subject  is  treated  ? 
I  shall  be  grateful,  and  others  will  be  interested. 

[217]    Thb  Phsasb   "  EirrKETAiNEn  to   Dinhbb." — 

With  your  pprmission  I  wish  to  ask  whether  it  is  correct 

to  write  <*  entertained  to  dinner?"    I  constantly  meet 

with  the  expression  now,  and  indeed  it  is  because  I  find 

it  in  your  well-edited  columns  that  I  break  silence  and 

ask  the  question.    If  my  memory  serves  me  aright,  the 

phrase  was  not  used  in  those  old  days,  consuU  pletneo, 

when  I  was  a  boy.    I  can  understand  inviting  a  man  to 

dinner  and  entertaining  him  at  dinner,  but  the  words 

"  entertain  to  dinner  **  seem  to  me  a  solecism.    I  do  not 

ask  this  question  except  to  gather  information,  for  it  is 

very  possible  that  you  yourself  or  some  of  your  numerous 

correspondents  will  prove  to  me  that  I  am  wrong.    At 

any  rate,  right  or  wrong,  I  shall  be  placed  under  another 

obligation  to  jou  besides  the  many  already  incurred,  if 

the  question  be  solved  for  me  in  your  columns. 

Chables  H.  Colltns. 
Wirksworth. 

[218.]  Thb  Quakbb  Reviveb  of  Gothic.  —  Dean 
Stanley  preached  a  funeral  sermon  on  Sir  Gilbert  Fcott, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  Sunday.  Referriog  to  Gothic 
architecture,  he  is  reported  to  have  said : — '*  That  pecu- 
liar conception  of  architectural  beauty  called  Gothic  wa3 
altogether  unknown  to  i)agan  or  Christian  antiquity.  It 
was  unknown  alike  toXhe  builders  of  the  Pyramids  or 
the  Pantheon,  to  the  builders  of  the  Boman  Basilica  or 
the  Byzantine  St.  Sophia.  Bom  partly  of  Saracenic, 
partly  of  German  parentage,  it  gradually  won  its  way  to 
perfecUon.  It  floiudshed  for  four  centuries,  and  then 
died  as  completely  as  if  it  had  never  exiftad.  Cther 
stylos  took  its  place.  By  Catholic  and  Protestant  it  was 
alike  repudiated,  by  French  and  Italian  prelates  no  less 
than  by  English  and  Scotch  reformers.  Suddenly,  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century,  a  new  eye  was  given  to.  the 
mind  of  man .  Gradually  and  imperfectly  through  various 
channels  in  this  country,  and  chiefly  through  the  minute 
observations  of  a  Quaker-student,  a  vision  of  a  strange 
past  rose  to  a  newly-awakened  world — the  glory  and 
the  grace  of  our  soaring  arches,  of  our  stained  windows, 
were  revealed  as  they  had  never  been  to  mortal  eyes 
since  the  time  of  their  erection."    Who  was  the  Quaker 

student  to  whom  Pean  Stanley  referred? 

Ak  Ex-'TBiBKn." 


Some  interesting  memorials  of  John  Milton  have 
heen  discovered  in  the  archives  of  Oldenhurg  by 
Professor  Stem.  Thev  comprise  a  relation  by  Mylius 
of  his  visit  to  England  and  conversations  with  Milton, 
and  some  unpublished  letters  of  IkClton's. 
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THE  LESSER  CELANDINE. 

Moston,  April  10, 1878. 

The  flower  of  the  week  is  the  bright  little  celan- 
dine, the  beautiful  but  plebeian  blossom  of  the  fields 
and  hedges.  Crossing  a  meadow  near  the  house 
you  come  to  a  runnel  of  water  between  two  grassy 
banks,  and  there,  under  a  thorn,  gleaming  in  the 
sun,  is  Wordsworth's  flower. 

Pansles,  lilies,  king  cups,  daisies. 
Let  them  live  upon  their  praises ; 
Long  as  there^s  a  sun  that  sets, 
Primroies  will  have  their  glory ; 
Long  as  there  are  violets, 
They  will  have  a  place  in  story; 
There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 
Tis  the  little  Celandine. 

Dre  a  leaf  is  on  a  bush, 
In  the  time  before  the  thrush 
Has  a  thought  about  her  nes^ 
lliou  wilt  oome  with  half  a  call, 
Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast 
Like  a  careless  prodigal ; 
Telling  tales  about  the  sun, 
Wlien  we've  little  warmth,  or  none. 

Wordsworth,  in  his  annotation  of  the  poem,  the 
two  finest  verses  of  which  I  have  given  above, 
says : — '^  It  is  remarkable  that  this  flower,  coming 
out  60  early  in  the  spring  as  it  does,  and  so  bright 
and  beautiful,  and  in  such  profusion,  should  not  have 
been  noticed  earlier  in  English  verse.  What  adds 
much  to  the  interest  that  attends  it,  is  its  habit  of 
shutting  itself  up  and  openins:  out  according  to  the 
degree  of  light  and  temperature  of  the  air.^ 

I  suppose  Wordsworth  is  right  in  his  inference 
that  the  flower  had  not  been  mentioned  by  any  poet 
bdfoife   himself;    nor   indeed    has  it   been  much 
alluded  to  in  later  verse.    Its  colour  is  against  it. 
To  the  careless  observer  it  would  be  ^^merely  a  butler- 
cup^"  but  the  loving  student  of  nature  despises  nothing, 
overlooks  nothing,  and  to  him  nothing  is  *^  common 
or  unclean ;"  he  dare  not  doubt,  and  his  reward  is  to 
find  beauty  lurking  in  the  humblest  forms.    You 
must  bend  low  over  the  celandine  before  you  can 
see  its  loveliness,  then  you  discern  how  brilliant  is 
its  burnished  yellow,  and  how  symmetrical  are  its 
ray-like  petals  and  its  heart-shaped  leaves.    The 
sensitiveness  of  the  plant  is  shown  not  only  by  its 
opening  and  shutting  the  corolla  according  to  the 
temperature,  but  also  by  a  change  of  colour.  It  may 


often  be  found  with  the  yellow  petals  blanched 
white  by  a  cold  wind.  The  celandine  is  later  in  our 
neighbourhood  this  year  than  usual.  I  have  often 
found  it  to  be  the  very  first  of  the  wild  fiowers. 
Wordsworth,  though  he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  last 
day  of  April,  speaks  of  it  as  a  February  blossom : — 

February  last,  my  heart 
Mrst  at  sight  of  thee  was  g^ad. 

GE0FFBE7  MkLBBOOK. 


SCIENTrFIC  STUDENTS. 

ZOCXaOICAL  VISIT  TO  BELLB  VX7B  GAItDSirS. 

Cn  Wednesday  last  the  members  of  the  Manchester 
Scientific  Students'  Association  met  at  Belle  Vue,  and, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Kobtrt  £.  Holding  were 
conducted  round  the  various  cages  and  endosures. 
iintering  by  the  Longsight  gate  and  keepiuf  to  the  right, 
the  cew  range  of  cages  next  to  the  paddock  was  vis.ted. 
There  are  two  species  of  the  Uama  (Llama  Peniahfie  and 
L.  Uuanacus),  a  hne  zebra  (Eaus  Zebra),  the  black  and 
white  species ;  two  emu«,  the  elegant  gazelle  (G.  Dorcas), 
a  iine  pair  of  the  axis  deer  of  India,  the  maXe  with  hne 
horns  in  the  velvet  stage;  a  species  of  porcine  deer,  a 
fine  pair  of  white  ptlicans  (P.  Onocrotalus),  natives  of 
North  Africa;  and  a  specimen  of  the  weird4ookiDg 
adjutant  stork  (L.  Argala).  At  the  end  of  the  range  is 
an  aviary  in  which  are  numerous  species  of  findies, 
paroquets,  and  small  doves.  Adjoining  are  a  very  fine 
^'orth  American  bison,  whose  noble  proportions  were 
greatly  admired;  the  Cape  bufiFalo,  the  Wapiti 
stag,  and  the  most  recent  addition,  live  specimens 
of  the  reinderr  (R.  Tarandus)  from  the  West* 
minster  Aquarium,  itc-cntoring  the  new  range  are 
fine  examples  of  the  crested  and  helineted  curasow 
amerhurst  and  golden  pheasant,  and  a  very  bi^utiful 
intermediat3  cross  between  thn  two.  Close  by  are  a  fine 
pair  of  the  curiou-^wekarail  of  New  Zealand  ^Ocyaromus 
Australis);  a  good  example  of  the  red-biJed  tr^e  or 
whistling  duck  of  Central  America;  specimens  of  the 
reeves  pheasant,  silver  phesj^ant,  scarlet  ibis,  the  showy 
Balearic  cranes,  and  a  remarkably  tame  Arabian  vulture 
(V.  Mona.hu3). 

Proceeding  a'ong  the  sheds  towards  the  elephant  house, 
the  white-tailed  guu,  the  small  7ebu,  the  bactrian  camel, 
and  a  splendid  pair  of  the  great  South  American  condor, 
were  noticed.  The  pond  occupied  the  members*  atten- 
tion for  a  while,  and  numerous  species  of  aquatic  birds 
were  pointed  out,  viz.,  whistling  swan,  Australian  black 
sw^n  (C.  Atratus),  Chinese  and  Egyptian  geese,  and 
several  of  the  duck  family.  1  he  elephant  house,  monkey, 
lion,  and  tiger  cages  were  afterwards  visited.  In  U)e 
so-called  Old  i^ange  there  are  two  litters  of  lions  born  in 
the  Gardens,  the  eldest  being  about  three  years  old,  and 
in  the  lion  house  there  are  a  lot  of  cubs  six  weeks  o!d. 
As  a  zoological  collection  it  is  the  fine  t  out  of  London, 
and  the  members  expressed  regret  that  it  isnot^more 
largely  used  for  educational  purposes. 


April  13,  1878.] 
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ART. 

BBICBBANPT    XTCHIN08    AND    THB    MOVAB 

CCyLLECTION. 

A  sale  of  the  daplicate  etchings  hj  Remhrandt, 
which  had  heen  caref utfy  selected  hj  a  committee 
of  experts  from  the  albams  1)6longing  to  the 
Uniyersity  of  Cambridge,  lately  removed  to  the 
FitzinlUam  Museum  from  the  library  of  the  tlniver- 
aty,  -where  they  had  been  preserved,  for  upwards  of 
160  years,  took  place  in  London  last  week,  lliere 
were  282  etchings  in  all,  some  very  choice,  and  one 
so  rare  as  to  have  once  been  supposed  to  be  unique, 
when  in  the  Craeherode  ocQection,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  of  which  two  other  impressions  were 
found  in  the  Cambridge  albums.  The  one  now  sold 
M  a  duplicate  is  ^a  copse  and  paling,  with  studies 
of  two  heads  and  a  horse  seen  from  behind''  (Wilson, 
358 ;  Bartach,  364;  and  Blanc,  848).  It  was  a  rich 
impression,  full  of  burr,  on  thick  India  paper,  and  it 
brought  the  large  sum  of  £805,  Mr j  Thibaudeau , 
being  the  purchaser.  .  But  this  large  price  was  sur- 
passed in  the  siUe  o(  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  H. 
Danbj  SeymouTi  which  jbook  place  on  the  following 
day,  in  ithieh  the  portrait. of  Old  Haaring,  third 
state,  and  rvrj  fine,  brought  £825.  10s.  .The  Cun- 
bridga  duplicates  brought  a  total  of  £9,260,  and  the 
Danl^  Seyteour  c^rfleetion,  £2^500. 

Cbeat  enthusiasm -.^N^  shown  at  the  sale  of  the 
No^sr  colleetaon  of  pictures  in  London  on  Saturday 
last,  and  the  prices  obtained  for  the  Tamers  sur- 
passed the  highest  expectations  which  had  been 
formed,  and  were  indeed  most  remarkable  consider- 
ing the  pressnt  depressed  condilaon  of  affaire.  The 
sale  began  with  the  pictures  by  Bonington,  of  which 
two  were  the  finest  examples  of  the  master  in  exist- 
eooe.  Some  sitfpiase.  was  expressed  that  these  had 
not  attracted  the  notice  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Xational  Gallery,:  as  ipasterpieces  of  oQe  of  the 
founders  of  the  r^utatiion  Qf .  the  Engiiah  school  of 
landscape  art.  Th^  BA  Market,  Boalogne,  sold  for 
£8,150»  and  the  GtSnd  Canal,  yeaiee^for  the  same. 
It  is  said  that  Turner  admired  Hie  last-named 
picture  eo  much  that  he  wished  it  always  to  hang 
near  hia  ewa.  There  were  two  pictures  from 
^William' Hogarth's  eeries  representbg  the  Harlot's 
PjugiiMii  nequarrel  with  her  new  lover  sold  for 
£54t;  the  se^oe  in  Bridewell,  the  worcan  at  the 


washing  blocks,  with  the  taskmaster,  £815.  These 
were  the  only  two  remaining  of  the  set  of  six,  the 
others  having  been  burnt  in  a  fire  at  Fonthill,  Mr. 
Beckford's.  Hosrarth  held  a  sort  of  Dutch  auction  in 
his  own  room  of  this  set  and  the  eight  of  the  Rake's 
Progress,  and  five  other  pictures,  January  25, 1745. 
Thev  then  brought  him  £427.  10s.,  those  of  the 
Harlot's  Progress  selling  for  fourteen  guineas  each. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  portrait  of  Kitty  Fisher,  much 
faded,  but  still  beautiful  ia  the  sweet  morbidezza 
both  of  colour  and  expression,  brought  £735.  The 
fine  portrait  of  Miss  Stanhope,  by  Sir  Joshua,  called 
Contemplation,  fell  to  Mr.  Agnew  for  £8,150.  In 
entering  upon  the  Turner  drawings  the  auctioneer 
remarked  that  they  had  been  kent  in  portfolios 
and  had  never  been  exposed  to  tne  light,  conse- 
quently they  were  many  of  them  of  finer  quality  than 
tnose  in  the  National  GaUery .  They  were  also  auite 
new  to  the  public,  as  he  was  sure  they  had  not  been 
seen  by  more  than  a  hundred  persons  from  the  time 
they  were  first  painted.  Tne  highest  price  was 
obtained  for  the  Zurich,  twelve  inches  by  eighteen, 
£2,160.  Ancient  Ital^  was  the  first  of  the  oil 
pictures  to  appear,  and  it  was  received  with  a  burst 
of  applause.  It  was  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Agnew 
for  £5,450.  Modern  Italy,  £5,260.  Rome,  from 
the  Mount  Aventine,  when  placed  before  the 
audience  drew  forth  long  and  loud  applause,  and  its 
great  beauty  wm  testified  by  its  bringmg  the  highest 
price,  £6,142.  10s.  Modem  Rome,  the  Campo 
Vacdno,  £4,672.  10s.  St.  Mark's  Place,  Venice,  by 
moonlight,  £5,460.  Van  Tromp's  Shallop  at  the 
entrance  of  tiie  Scheldt,  £5,260.  Avalanche  in  the 
Vallev  of  Aosta,  Savoy,  £985.  lOs.  The  Departure 
of  Adonis  for  the  Chase,  painted  about  1806,  but 
not  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  until  1849, 
£1,942.  lOs.  Eilf^rran  Castie,  £8^570.  The  total 
amounted  to  £78,520. 


Thb  Origin  of  Lakics. — Professor  Ramsay, 
F.R.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey,  in  a 
lecture  on  the  Great  Ice  Age,  at  the  London  Institution, 
said  Uie  eye  of  a  trained  glacialist  can  detect  with 
certointy  tJae  traCkS  of  long-departed  glaciers  ia  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  well-known  examples  in  Wales 
were  first  moDtioned,  and  then  in  succession  those  of 
Scotland  and  North  England  were  described.  Ibese 
fasts  had  oeen  noticed  by  many  observers,  but  there  was 
a  point  in  connection  with  this  whidi  Professor  Ramsay 
said  he  chbimed  as  his  own  ides,  and  that  was  with 
rsigard  to  the  origin  of  lake  basina  His  belief  is  that 
in  all  cases  they  wtve  originated  from  gladers^thal  is, 
that  the  basics  have  been  scooped  out  by  gladera.  He 
pointMl,  in  conflrmatioQ  of  his  position,  to  Ceises  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  where  there  are  lake  basins  near 
mountain  chains  which  could  have  furnished  glaciers, 
and  that  lakes  are  absent  in  districts  where  there  are  no 
high  chains.  He  did  not>  however,  say  that  there  were 
not  some  which  had  originated  from  other  causes. 
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NOTE. 

THB  PEBWIT  AND  ITS  EGGS. 

f219.]  The  collectors  of  peewits  eggs  for  the 
London  nuirkets  are  much  aggrieved  by  the  restric- 
tions which  have  recently  been  enforced  by  the 
farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Settle  (Yorkshire) 
prohibiting  them  taking  these  eggs.  The  collectors 
contend  that  the  taking  of  the  eggs  previous  to  the 
month  of  June^  instead  of  decreasing  the  number  of 
birds  has  a  contrary  effect.  They  account  for  it  in 
this  way.  A  peewit,  like  a  common  hen,  will  lay  as 
long  as  it  is  robbed,  during  the  several  months  of 
spring  and  summer.  If  the  birds  sit  on  the  first 
laying  of  eggs  the  young  are  hatched  in  inclement 
weather  and  great  numbers  are  cut  off  by  the  cold. 
If  the  period  of  sitting  be  postponed  until  about 
June,  by  the  removal  of  the  eggs,  the  brood  then 
hatched  will  have  the  advantage  of  suitable  weather 
for  their  rearing  and  very  few  are  lost.  They  also 
say  that  there  are  a  great  many  more  peewits  in  the 
istrict  than  there  were  forty  years  ago.  An  opinion 
on  the  above  subject  from  our  worthy  naturalists  will 
be  very  interestingrto  many,  and  I  shall  be  grateful. 

E.  a. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THE  FIBST  FBB-BAPHABLITB  PAINTERS. 
(Query  No.  213,  April  13.) 

[220.]  The  question  asked  by  Nemo  suggests  the 
fact  that  a  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history  of 
modem  English  art  still  remains  unwritten.  It  would 
be  useless,  I  believe,  to  look  anywhere  for  a  complete 
and  clear  account  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  out  from  scattered 
references  in  various  publications,  the  founders  of  the 
Brotherhood  were  Messrs.  Dante  Gabriel  Bossetti, 
William  Holman  Hunt,  John  Everett  Millais,  Arthur 
Hughes,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  Charles  A.  Ck)llins,  and 
William  L.  Windus.  They  were  joined  very  soon 
after  starting  by  Messrs.  B.  B.  Martineau  and  Edward 
Lear.  Mr.  Martineau  may  have  been  one  of  the 
original  group,  but  Mr.  Lear  (since  so  well  known  to 
the  world  for  his  Nonsense  Pictures)  was  a  convert. 
He  was  trained  abroad  in  the  old  conventional  school, 


and  attained  considerable  success  as  a  landscape 
painter,  but  after  the  rise  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites  he 
went  again  to  nature  and  unlearnt  a  good  deal  of  his 
previouslyHicquired  methods.  The  Brotherhood  was 
established  somewhere  about  1850.  Its  periodical, 
the  Germ^  of  which  only  four  monthly  numbers 
(price  one  shilling  each)  appeared,  was  published  in 
1851.  Among  the  contributors  to  it  were  Holman 
Hunt,  Dante  and  William  Bossetti,  Thomas  Woolner, 
the  sculptor,  F.  M.  Brown,  and  James  CoUinson, 
painter. 

The  Pre-Baphaelites  experienced  at  the  outset  the 
usual  fate  of  innovators  and  pioneers.  Their  aim 
was  misunderstood,  their  principles  were  ridiculed, 
their  work  was  savagely  assailed.  The  schism,  or 
rather  the  heresy  which  led  to  Pre-Baphaelitism  con- 
sisted mainly  in  the  assertion  that  the  principles  on 
which  art  had  been  taught  for  the  past  three  hundred 
years  were  essentially  wrong,  and  the  principles  that 
ought  to  guide  artiists  were  those  which  prevailed 
before  the  time  of  Raphael.  Mr.  Buskin  in  his  Edin- 
burgh Lectures,  delivered  in  1853,  said  the  young 
men  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  schism,  when  pupils, 
agreed  "  in  disliking  to  copy  the  antique  copies  set 
before  them.  They  copy  them  as  they  are  bid,  and 
they  copy  them  better  than  anyone  else ;  they  carry 
off  prize  after  prize,  and  yet  they  hate  their  work. 
At  last  they  are  admitted  to  study  from  the  life ;  they 
find  the  life  very  different  from  the  antique,  and  say 
so.  Their  teachers  teU  them  that  the  antique  is  the 
best,  and  they  mustn't  copy  the  life.  They  agree 
among  themselves  that  they  like  the  life,  and  copy  it 
they  will.  They  do  copy  it  faithfully,  and  their 
teachers  forthwith  declare  them  to  be  lost  men. 
Their  f eUow-students  hiss  them  whenever  they  enter 
the  room.  They  can't  help  it ;  they  join  hands  and 
tacitiy  resist  both  the  hissing  and  the  instruction. 
Accidentally,  a  few  prints  of  the  works  of  Giotto,  a 
few  casts  from  those  of  Ghiberti,  fall  into  their  hands, 
and  they  see  there  something  they  never  saw  before — 
something  intensely  and  everlastingly  true.**  This 
led  them  to  the  discovery  of  the  principle  upon 
which  they  founded  their  crusade.  "Pre-Baphaelitism 
has  but  one  principle,  that  of  absolute,  uncompro- 
mising truth  in  all  that  it  does,  obtained  by  working- 
ever3rthing,  down  to  the  most  minute  detail,  from 
nature,  and  from  nature  alone.  Or,  where  imagina- 
tion is  necessarily  trusted  to,  by  always  endeavouring 
to  conceive  a  fact  as  it  really  was  likely  to  have  hap- 
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pened,  rather  than  as  it  most  prettily  might  have 
happened."  Mr,  Buskin  in  the  same  lecture  pointed 
out  the  faults  to  which  the  school  was  liable ;  but,  he 
8aid«*'with  all  their  fatdts  their  pictures  are,  since 
Turner's,  mcomparably  the  best  on  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy;  and  such  works  as  Mr.  Hunfs 
Claudio  and  Isabella  have  never  been  rivalled,  in  some 
respects  never  approached,  at  any  other  period  of 
art."    This  was  in  1853. 

It  is  extremely  interesting,  now,  to  glance  over 
Mr.  fiuskin's  Notes  on  the  Picture  Exhibitions,  pub- 
lished in  the  five  years  1856-^,  and  to  read  his  im- 
pressions of  the  influence  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
school,  as  well  as  his  criticisms  of  the  works  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  body  as  their  powers  were 
developed.  Thus,  in  the  Notes  for  1856,  he  says  the 
visitor  to  the  Boyal  Academy  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  "distingmsh  the  Pre-Bapli.i 'lite  works  as  a 
separate  class.  Between  them  and  tlie  comparatively 
few  pictures  remaining  quite  of  the  old  school  there 
is  a  perfectly  unbroken  gradation,  formed  by  the 
works  of  painters  in  various  stages  of  progress, 
struggling  [forward  out  of  their  conventionalinn  to 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  standard.  The  meaning  of  this  is 
amply  that  the  battle  is  completely  and  confessedly 
won  by  the  latter  party ;  that  animosity  has  changed 
into  emulation,  astonishment  into  sympathy,  and  that 
a  true  and  consistent  school  of  art  is  at  last  established 
in  the  Royal  Academy  of  England."  In  the  following 
year,  1857,  Mr.  Ruskin  gives  the  first  indication  of 
Mr.  Millais'  deviation  from  strict  Pre-Raphaelitism, 
or  what  he  regards  as  such.  '*  The  steady  advance 
of  just  principles  of  painting,"  he  says, "  is  strangely 
complicated  in  the  present  exhibition  with  examples 
of  error  or  of  backsliding.  The  Pre-Raphaelite  cause 
has  been  doubly  betrayed  by  the  mis-timed  delibera- 
tion of  one  of  its  leaders,  and  the  inefficient  haste  of 
another;  and  we  have  to  regret  at  once  that  the 
pictures  of  Holman  Hunt  were  too  late  for  the  exhi- 
bition, and  that  those  of  Everett  Millais  were  in  time 
for  it"  In  the  detailed  criticism  of  Mr.  Millais* 
picture,  A  Dream  of  the  Past,  he  says :  '*  The  change 
in  his  manner,  from  the  years  of  Ophelia  and 
Mariana  to  1857,  is  not  merely  Fall— it  is  Catastrophe; 
not  merely  a  loss  of  ix>wer,but  a  reversal  of  principle. 
There  may  still  be  in  him  power  of  repentance,  but  I 
cannot  tell ;  for  those  who  have  never  known  the 
right  way,  its  narrow  wicket-gate  stands  always  on 
latch  ;  but  for  him  who,  haying  knov(7i  it,  has  wan- 


dered thus  insolently,  the  by-ways  to  the  prison-house 
are  short,  and  the  voices  of  recall  are  few."  This 
opinion  is  harsh  enough,  but  it  is  nothing  to  the 
scathing  onslaught  upon  his  once  favourite  painter 
in  the  Picture  Notes  of  1875. 

Manchester  was  specially  fortunate  in  1857  in  the 
examples  of  the  early  Pre-Raphaelites  shown  at  the 
Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  Old  Trafford.  These 
were:  Autumn  Leaves,  by  Millais;  Claudio  and 
Isabella,  Scene  from  the  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona^ 
The  Hireling  Shepherd,  The  Awakened  Conscience, 
and  Strayed  Sheep,  by  W.  Holman  Hunt ;  Convent 
Thoughts,  by  C.  A.  Collins ;  Burd  Helen,  by  W.  L. 
Windus ;  A  Hayfield,and  Christ  washing  Peter's  Feet, 
by  Madox  Brown ;  April  Love,  by  Arthur  Hughes , 
Sjrracuse,  by  Edward  Lear;  and  Kifs  Writing  Lesson; 
by  R.  B.  Martineau.  J.  H.  Nodal. 

In  the  memoir  of  Mr.  J.  £.  MiDais  in  Men  of  the 
Time,  a  brief  account  is  given  of  the  rise  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  school,  in  which  W.  Holman  Hunt, 
D.  O.  Rossettiy  and  Charles  A.  Collins  are  named.  To 
these  should  be  added  W.  L.  Windus,  the  painter  of 
Burd  Helen ;  and,  I  suppose.  Ford  Madox  Brown. 

By  the  way,  may  I  ask  who  wrote  a  clever  illus- 
trated skit,  which  came  out  at  the  time  of  the  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition  in  1857  ?  It  is  a  pamphlet  of 
nineteen  pages,  with  the  following  long  title: — 
'  Poems  inspired  by  certain  pictures  at  the  Art  Tresr 
sures  Exhibition,  Manchester,  by  Tennyson  Long- 
feJow  Smith,  of  Cripplegate  Within,  edited  by  his 
friend  the  author  of '  Thorns  and  Thistles.'  Illustrated 
by  the  Hon.  Botibal  Bareacres ;  and  dedicated,  with 
profound  admiration  and  awe,  to  that  greatest  of 
modem  poets,  philosophers,  artists,  art-critics,  and 
authors,  the  Immortal  Ruskin.  Manchester :  Sold  at 
the  bookstall  of  the  Exhibition."  C.  W.  S. 

FBBSIAN  POEM. 
CKo  195,  April  6.) 

[221.]  I  can  in  part  answer  "  Penman."  The  poem 
is  printed  in  an  account  of  the  cremation  of  Mrs. 
Ben  Pitman  at  Cincinnati,  which  appeared  in  the 
Phonetie  Journal  April  6th.  It  is  there  said  to  be 
from  the  Persian,  but  no  further  information  is  given 
as  to  its  authorship.  As  some  of  your  readers  may 
be  interested  in  it  I  have  transliterated  it  from  Mr. 
Pitman's  beautiful  phonetic  system  into  the  old 
nomic  want  of  system  in  which  we  conserve  the  pre- 
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judjces  and  blunders  of  centuries.    The  poem  is  as 
follows : — 

THE  nSSUBBBCTION  OF  ABDALLAH. 

He  who  died  at  Azim  sends 
This  to  comfort  all  his  friends. 

Faithful  friends  I    It  lies,  I  know/ 
Fale  and  white  and  cold  as  snow ; 
And  ye  say  "  Abdallah's  dead," 
Weeping  at  the  feet  and  head. 
I  can  see  your  falling  tears ; 
I  can  hear  your  sichs  and  prayers ; 
Yet  I  smile  and  whisper  this, 
"  I  am  not  the  thing  you  kiss ; 
Cease  your  tears  and  let  it  lie, 
It  was  mine,  it  is  not  I." 

Sweet  friends!  what  the  women  crave 

For  the  last  sleep  of  the  grave, 

Is  a  hut  which  I  am  quitting, 

Is  a  garment  no  more  fitting, 

Is  a  cage  from  which,  at  last, 

Like  a  bird,  my  soul  has  past. 

Love  the  inmate,  not  the  room ; 

The  wearer,  not  the  garb ;  the  plume 

Of  the  eagle,  not  the  bars 

That  kept  him  from  those  splendid  stars ! 

Tjoving  friends !  be  wise  and  dry 
Straightway  every  weeping  eye ; 
What  ye  lifted  on  the  bier 
Is  not  worth  a  single  tear; 
Tis  an  emp^  sea-shell,  one 
Out  of  which  the  pearl  is  gone ; 
The  shell  is  broken,  it  lies  there ; 
The  pearl,  the  all,  the  soul,  is  here ; 
Tis  an  earthen  jar,  whose  lid 
Allah  sealed  the  while  it  hid 
That  treasure  of  his  treasury, 
A  mind  that  loved  him ;  let  it  lie. 
Let  the  shards  be  earth  once  more, 
Since  the  gold  is  in  his  store. 

Allah  glorious!    Allah  good! 
Now  the  word  is  understood ; 
Now  the  long,  long  wonder  ends ; 
Yet  ye  weep,  my  Polish  friends. 
While  the  man  whom  ye  caU  dead 
In  unspoken  bliss,  instead. 
Lives  and  loves  you ;  lost,  'tis  true. 
For  the  li^ht  that  shines  for  you ; 
Lives  in  light  ye  cannot  see, 
In  undisturbed  felicity — 
In  a  perfect  ptfkadise, 
And  a  life  that  never  dies. 

Farewell,  friends  ;   but  not  farewell ; 
Where  I  am  ye  too  shall  dwell. 
I  am  gone  before  your  face, 
A  moment's  worth,  a  little  space. 
Then  ye  come  where  I  have  stept, 
Ye  will  wonder  why  ye  wept ; 


Ye  will  know,  by  true  love  taught. 
That  here  is  all,  and  i/tere  is  naught. 
Weep  awhile  if  ye  are  fain 
(Sunshine  still  must  follow  rain), 
Only,  not  at  death,  for  death 
Now  we  know,  is  that  first  breath 
Wliich  our  souls  draw  when  we  enter 
Life,  which  is  of  all  life,  centre. 

Be  ye  certain,  all  seems  love 
Viewed  from  Allah's  throne  above ; 
Be  ye  stout  of  heart,  and  oome 
I  Bravely  onward  to  your  home. 

Say"IlAUah!  Allah  U!" 
0,  love  divine !    0,  love  alway !  * 

He  who  died  at  Azim,  gave 
I  This  to  those  who  made  his  grave. 

'      I  should  like  to  know  if  this  is  really  a  genuine 

translation  of  an  Oriental  poem,  or  is  it  an  imitation 

by  some  American  or  European  versifier  P 

A  MaXCHESTEB  PyTEAOOREAN. 

i 

THE  QUAKER  BEVIVER  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

(Query  No.  218.  April  13.) 

[222.]  The  Quaker  alluded  to  by  Dean  Stanley 
was  doubtless  Thomas  Rickman,  whose  remarkable 
work,  "  An  Attempt  to  Discriminate  the  Styles  of 
Architecture  in  England,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 
Reformation,**  was  originally  published  at  Liverpool 
in  1817.  A  fifth  edition  was  brought  out  by  Mr.  J.  If. 
Parker  in  1848,  who  in  his  preface  observed  that 
"  notwithstanding  the  numerous  works  which  have 
appeared  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  observe  how  very  little  real  information 
has  been  added  to  that  which  Mr.  Rickman  collected 
and  digested.  The  general  accuracy  of  his  observar 
tions,  and  the  acuteness  with  which  be'made  use  of 
the  facts  he  had  collected,  are  really  quite  wonderful, 
considering  that  he  was  the  first  to  examine  the 
ground,  and  may  be  said  to  have  invented  a  new 
science.** 

Thomajs  Rickman  was  a  native  of  Maidenhead, 
where  he  was  bom  6th  June,  1776.  His  father  was  a 
sui^eon  and  apothecary,  and  he  was  himself  brought 
up  to  his  father's  profession.  Ue^  however^  quitted 
it  for  commerce  in  1803,  and  in  1808  removed  to 
Liverpool,  where  he  took  employment  in  an  insurance 
brokers  offlccf.  While  in  that  situation  he  prosecuted 
the  study  of  architecture,  for  which  he  had  shown  a 
strong  partiality,  and  eventually  he  adopted  architec- 
ture as  his,  profession,  loid  many  sucodMfui,  works 
were  carried  out. under  his  direction,  .specimens  of 
his  art  may  be  seen  in  Lancashire  at  Over  Darwen, 
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Lower  Darwen,  Tockholee,  Fiestoa  (churches  of  St. 
Peter  and  St  Paul),  liyerpool  (St  and  Judo's), 
Whittle-l&*WoodB.  Bickman  settled  in  Birmingham 
aometime  between  1820  and  1890,  and  died  there  4th 
Jannazy,  1841.  He  was,  like  his  parents,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Ftiends,  but  is  said  to  haye  reUn- 
quiahed  his  connection  with  that  society  a  few  years 
before  his  death.  C.  W.  S. 

THB  WIflHIN0  OATB. 
(Query  ITo.  216,  April  13.) 

[223.]  Wordswcffth's  poem  on  the  Wishing  Gate 
is  not  included  in  the  cheap  editions  of  his  works 
published  by  Boutledge  and  Wame  and  Co.,  probably 
for  copyright  reasons.  It  will  be  found  in  tiie  second 
volume  of  Moxon's  small  pocket  edition  of  1849,  at 
page  188,  under  the  head  of  Poems  of  the  Imagina- 
tion. It  is  also  quoted  in  LongfeUow's  Foem»  of 
Ilaees,  under  **  Grasmere,"  vol.  i.  page  272. 

The  Wishing  Gate  is  (or  rather  was)  at  the  side  of 
a  former  turnpike  leading  from  Grasmere  to  Amble- 
side,now  called  the  Middle  Boad,and  almost  disused. 
The  old  gate,  with  its  ''  moss-grown  bar,"  has  long 
since  disappeared,  but  the  spot  retains  its  traditionary 
interest,  and  a  new  gate  substituted  for  the  old  one  is 
coyered  with  the  initials  and  names  of  more  recent 
Totaxies.  The  traditionary  legend  is,  that  wishes 
farmed  or  indulged  at  the  gate  haye  a  favourable 
iasoe.  In  addition  to  the  better  known  poem,  Words- 
worth wrote  a  second,- entitled  ^The  Wishing  Gate 
Destroyed,'  in  which  he  lamented  the  loss  of  his  old 
&Toatite.  West  Mobland. 

XHB  OLTMPIC  THSATBB. 
(Vof.  166, 199,  and  209.) 

[224.]  The  Olympic  Theatre  in  Stevenson  Square 
was  purchased  by  my  brothers  in  1842,  and  in  that 
year  the  building,  with  but  little  external  modifica- 
ttoti,  was  conrerted  into  the  present  drapery  estab- 
lishment Gbobgb  Falknxb. 

Tour  comespondent  J.  J.  is  conect  about  the 
Olympic  Theatre  in  Stevenson  Square.  The  Taber- 
nade  he  mentions  as  being  on  the  other  side,  was 
what  had  been  used  by  Mr.  Cooke  as  a  circus.  He 
was  grandfather  of  the  Ck>okes  who  were  in  Peter- 
stieet  a  short  time  ago.  Tour  other  correspondent 
on  the  above  subject,  B.  Wood,  is  not  quite  right  in 
aB  peztlcalan.  The  waggon  waiehouf  e  he  aUudes  to 
WIS  entirely  pulled  down,  and  the  site  was  extended 
aod  excavated  for  a  proper  theatze,    I  have  a  lively 


recollection  of  the  same.  As  a  stage-«tzicken  youth,  • 
I  watched  its  daily  progress,  particularly  the  stage 
part^  which  was  at  the  opposite  end  to  the  present 
entrances.  Mr.  Wood  refers  to  Carter,  the  lion  king, 
but  he  may  remember  a  greater  success  than  Carter, 
namely,  T.  Bice,  the  great  Jim  Crow  singer  and 
dancer.  Sometime  after  the  theatre  got  into  a 
more  legitimate  way.  G.  V.  Brooke,  with  Miss 
Maria  Duria  (I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  name  being 
correctly  spelt)  drew  very  well  for  a  while.  Then  the 
place  fell  in  very  low  water,  and  aU  sorts  of  specu- 
lationa  were  tried.  I  remember  one  of  the  many 
amateur  performances.  It  was  got  up  by  a  number 
of  cotton  mill  people.  They  played  **  Grace  Huntly " 
and  one  or  two  other  pieces.  The  performance,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  beggars  all  description.  No  sooner 
did  any  one  appear  on  the  stage,  then  he  was  hailed 
as  ''Jack  Jones''  or  ''Bill  Thompson"  by  some  friend 
in  the  pit  or  gallery.  The  Joseph  Huntly,  or  as  the 
case  might  be,  would  turn  round  to  the  audience, 
have  a  good  laugh  at  them,  put  his  finger  to  his  nose, 
and  make  a  tragic  exit.  Hie  whole  wound  up  with 
the  throwing  of  apples,  oranges,  or  something  heavier'; 
the  lights  were  then  put  out,  and  there  was  a  general 
scramble  to  get  away.  The  theatre  closed  finally 
soon  after,  and  was  made  into  the  handsome  bazaar 
it  now  is.  The  stageform  or  framing  is  still  plain  to 
be  seen.  W.  H. 

OhoritoD^oad. 

THB  XBBBS  ON  CHADDBBTON  OB  WHIlB  HOSd. 
(Query  Ko.  202,  April  6.) 

[225.]  In  answer  to  your  correspondent  I  may 
give  him  the  following  information  respecting  the 
decayed  trees  on  White  (or  Chadderton)  Moss,  from 
the  writings  of  Mr,  Bamford,  3Cr.  James  Dixon,  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Butterworth.  The  peat  soil  is  probably 
from  four  to  ten  feet  in  depth.  There  is  scarcely  any 
room  for  doubting  that  the  site  of  this  bog  is  a  large 
basin  of  muddy,  rich  marl,  with  a  fine  sand  below ; 
and  that  it  was  once  comparatively  an  upland  wood, 
the  trees  of  which  bowed  to  and  groaned  in  the  wind. 
The  stems  and  huge  branches  of  trees  were  often  laid 
bare  by  the  diggers  in  cultivating  it  Nearly  all  the 
trees  have  been  found  lying  from  west  to  east  or  from 
west  to  south.  They  consist  of  oaks,  beeches,  alders, 
and  one  or  two  fine  yews.  The  roots  of  many  of 
them  are  matted  and  gnarled,  presenting  interesting 
subjects  for  reflection  on  the  state  of  this  region  in 
unrecorded  ages.    Some  of  these  tre^  ace  in  part 
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chaned  when  ^f oimd.  One  tremendous  oak  lying  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  Moss  has  been  traced  to 
fifteen  yards  in  lengthy  and  is  twelyetfeet  round. 
There  is  some  reason  to  belieye  that  the  wood  was 
-oyerthrown  simultaneously,  or  nearly  so,  by  a  convul- 
sion of  nature  which  made  this  upland  into  a  valley 
and  filled  it  with  a  fiood  of  boggy  matter.  Most  of 
the  timber  met  with  here  appears  to  have  been  un- 
doubtedly on  ibe  at  an  extremely  remote  period; 
large  trunks  of  trees  have  been  in  some  instances 
entirely  burnt  through,  and  the  branching  roots  have 
been  burnt  or  charred.  The  oak  trees  found  are  of 
much  larger  dimensions  than  any  now  growing  in  the 
same  district.  The  timber  appears  to  have  been 
driven  down  by  some  force  operating  from  north- 
west or  due  west,  as  no  trees  have  been  found  which 
were  apparently  forced  in  any  other  direction.  Oaks 
have  frequently  been  taken  from  a  depth  of  six  feet, 
as  also  firs  and  yews,  perfectly  sound  in  all  their  parts 
except  where  tiiey  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  or 
lain  near  the  surface.  White  Moss  was  a  place  where 
a  grei^  many  political  and  other  meetings  were  held 
from  1812  to  1820.  The  greatest  portion  of  the  bog 
land  was  first  cultivated  by  Joseph  Jones  and  Richard 

Gould,  Esquires.  J.  A.  Hubdabt. 

ToDge  Bprlngs. 

CLAYTON  OLD  HALL. 
(Qaery  ISCo,  214«  April  13.) 

[226.]  The  date  of  the  first  erection  of  this  old 
mansion  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  authorities 
I  have  met  with  on  the  subject.  It  is  first  mentioned 
as  the  residence  of  Sir  Bichard  Clayton,  whose 
daughter  and  heiress  mauled  Bobert  de  Byron  in  the 
year  1199.  Little  remains  of  the  original  structure, 
and  what  there  is  can  only  be  seen  by  a  close  inspec- 
tion on  the  spot.  That  i>ortion  which  is  open  to 
general  view  is  no  doubt  the  work  of  the  Byrons, 
Chethams,  and  subsequent  occupiers.  The  old 
domestic  chapel  was  removed  so  late  as  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  One  of  the  four  bells  of  the 
chapel  still  remains  at  the  hall,  swung  in  a  belfry  of 
comparatively  modem  construction. 

Edwabd  Williams. 

As  the  account  of  the  outbuildings  in  connection 
tvith  Clayton  Hall,  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
the  23rd  March,  is  not  very  dear,  with  your  permis- 
sion I  will  try  to  put  the  matter  right.  Clayton  HaU 
originally  possessed  three  sets  of  outbuildings, 
designated  respectively  the  wheat  baxn,  the  oat  bam, 


and  the  great  bam.  The  wheat  bam  has  been  con- 
verted into  the  farm  house,  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
William  Thornton,  and  stands  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  tumpike  road,  but  not  in  line  with  the  xoad. 
The  oat  bam  has  been  recently  taken  down.  It  stood 
contiguous  to  the  Green's  Arms  public-house,  and 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  tumpike  road,  and 
was  erected  on  strong  oak  crooks,  resting  on  rough 
ashlar  flags,  and  was  slated  with  grey  slates;  the 
other  portions  of  the  building  being  oak  timber, 
except  where  patched  with  bricks  and  mortar.  The 
great  bam  was  situated  further  west,  and  was  burned 
down  in  the  year  1852,  Sept.  23.  It  was  a  long  low 
stmcture,  of  the  post  and  petrel  style,  with  thatched 
roof,  and  large  dripping  eaves,  and  was  used  as 
shippons  as  well  as  bam.  It  was  this  bam  which 
was  said  to  have  been  built  of  timbers  taken  from  the 
old  church  of  St.  Mary's,  Manchester.  Hollingworth 
in  his  Chronicles  of  Manchester,  page  44,  says 
''  Credible  tradition  sayth  the  one  part  of  the  sayd 
woodden  building  was  removed  to  Oardsall,  another 
part  to  Clayton ;  but  the  maine  body  was  remooved  to 
Trafford."  This  tradition  was  also  current  in  thQ 
neighbourhood  of  the  bam,  and  seems  to  be  home 
out  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  timber  was  beauti- 
fully carved  and  decorated  in  the  then  style  of  church 
architecture;  and  the  further  fact  that  the  Byron 
family  were  intimately  connected  with  the  old 
churdi,  and  were  at  the  same  time  in  possession  of 
the  Clayton  estate  and  hall.  One  of  the  brethren  of 
the^Manchester  Bosicmcian  Society  took  a  sketch  of 
this  bam  a  short  time  before  it  was  destroyed,  and 
could  no  doubt,  if  still  living,  shed  a  flood  of  light  on 
this  subject  S.  Lbbs. 

dayton. 

^  WELCOME  XHB  COKING,  SPEED  IHB  PABXINO 

GUEST." 
(Qaei7  Ko.  210.  April  13.) 

[227.J    This  line  is  from  Pope's  Homer's  Odysaej^, 

book  XV.,  lines  83-4 :— - 

True  friendship's  laws  are  by  this  rule  expressed. 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest. 

Also  in  Pope's  Imitations  of  Horace,  satire  ii.,  lines 

169-60,  it  is  written  :— 

For  I,  who  hold  sage  Homer's  mle  the  best. 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going  guest. 

J.  H.  BUBTOK. 
Aahtdn-undsr-Lyne* 

[Answers  to  the  same  effect  have  been  received  from 
£.  0.  B.  and  L.  C.  G.,  who  says  the  line  is  to  be 
found  in  most  books  of  Familiar  Quotations ;  Charles 
John  Jones,  Stockport;  J.  H*  K^^and  many  othets.J 
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QUEBIES. 

[228.]  Bt  Hook  anb  Gbook.  —  Spenser,  in  his 
iaerie  Queen^h.  t.,  c«  2, 8.  27,  says:— 

The  which  her  aire  had  scrapt  by  hooke  and  crooke. 
What  is  the  origin  of  this  phrase  P  B.  B.  B. 

Aprii  IB,  1878. 

[229.]  Thx  Bbt.  Joshua  Bbookb8.— <:^  any 
reader  say  if  there  is  any  published  Life  of  the  Bev. 
Joshua  Brookes,  or  any  work  containing  the  current 

aneodotes  of  the  reTerend  and  eccentric  gentleman  P 

J.J. 
Bougtas,  Ule  of  Km. 

lIlMie  it  a  biographioal  sketch  of  Kr.  Brookes  in  the  Man- 
chesler  Ctemmar  Scbool  Register,  and  an  admirable  and  most 
napliio  portraiton.  with  manr  authentio  anecdotes.  In  "Mbn, 
IlniuBiis  Banks's  novelf  ITks  Mmehe$ter  Man.— Ed,"] 

[230.]  Local  WoBXB.~About  the  year  1838  there 
was  a  work  printed  by  Bradshaw,  26,  Church-street, 
Maaehester,  in  twopenny  numbers,  called  ''The 
Luminaiy  of  Astrology,  or  Zoadical  Phenomena,  by 
Oeoigius  Logi.**  Can  any  one  say  how  many  parts 
were  iasned,  and  whether  the  author  was  of  local 
celebrity  as  an  astrologer  P  John  Plant. 

TuBOOPHiL  AND  RussoPHiL. — Dr.  T.  H.  Leary 
mOmm  a  protest  in  the  Timet  agfalnst  the  crowing  use  of 
such  oompound  temis  as  "  Russophil  and  Torco^iil,''  on 
the  groond  that  they  do  violence  to  the  reopgi^zed  prin- 
dples  of  oomposition  aHke  in  the  Greek  language  from 
which  they  are  partly  compounded, .and  in  the  £nglish 
language  mto  whidi  they  are  now  being  introduced. 
From  a  GreA  point  of  view,  he  says,  "Turoophll"  and 
**  Buflsophil "  would  mean  **  loved  by  the  Turk,"  *' loved 
by  the  Uuss"— a  meaning  dearly  contiajry  to  what  we 
aze  supposed,  by  their  writers,  to  undentand  by  such 
tanns ;  while  tfaev  would  not  mean, "  loving  the  Turk,** 
*  k>ving  the  Russan''— a  sense  on  which  we  are  supposed 
to  onderstand  thfcm.  The  usage  in  classical  Greek  which 
roles  remcting"  pfail  *  (^/Xop)  in  composition  is  rimple 
and  absolute.  That  usage  gives  an  active  sense  to  **  pml" 
as  a  prefix,  and  a  pa-sive  sense  to  it  is  a  suifix  in  compo- 
sition. Accordingly  we  have  in  Greek  **  philotheos,* 
''loving  God,*  but  theophihia  *"  beloved  by  God."  The 
nasge  of  *«phil"  as  a  prefijc  in  an  active  sense  applied 
aqoally  to  oomnounds  of  proper  names  (and  this  is  the 
case  before  us  in  ^'Turoophil "  as  hi  such  terms  a8*'phil- 
bdleo  * phik>barbaros).  Grote,the  Greek  historian,  has 
followed  out  the  same  analogy  and  adopted  the  same 
usage  in  his  S[ieat  history,  when  he  writes,  and  correctly, 
**  pmlo-Athenian  "  and  **  philo^partan."  Looking  to  our 
own  laogoage,  Dr.  Leary  notes  that  "  phil-Hellemc"  has 
been  long  natozalized  among  us,  though  not  so  long  as 
socfa  terms  as  ''philanthropic "  and  *'  pnilharmonic,^  and 
many  others.  Hitherto,  then,  our  usage  has  been  to  make 
**  phil^  m  prefix,  aocordinff  to  the  prmdplee  followed  in 
the  language  firom  which  it  comes.  On  the  ground, 
therefore,  («  consistengr,  if  on  no  higher  ground.  Dr. 
Leary  suggests  "  Fimo-Turk"  instead  of  ''Torcophil,''  and 
'*PfaiU>-Hu0s"  histead  of  "  Bussophil,"  as  more  correct 
and  more  In  harmony  with  established  usages. 


LITERARY  OLUB. 

THB    BBVIVAI.    O^    THE    DBAICA. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Lite- 
rary Club  on  Monday,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Newton  read  a 
paper  on  the  Effect  of  the  Study  of  Foreign  Literatures 
upon  two  of  Lord  Bacon's  **  Idols"  or  false  notions, 
-namely,  the  Idols  of  the  Den  and  the  Idols  of  the 
Market. 

Mr,  B.  J.  Udall  read  a  paper  on  the  Revival  of  the 
Drama,  A  reviving  interest  in  the  sti^e,  he  said,  had 
recently  evinced  itMlf  in  many  ways.  The  subject  had 
been  ducussed  in  unexpected  quarters,  and  especially  in 
the  religious  world.  A  dergyman  in  the  current  number 
of  MaemUlcaei  Jlfaaazine,  in  an  ab!e  artide  on  the  Church 
and  the  Theatre,  had  laid  down  four  axioms :— (1)  That 
a  change,  in  the  Church  of  England  at  any  rate^  has  come 
over  the  e3mresdon  of  theology,  and  therefore  the  r^ 
lations  of  the  dergy  of  that  Chmrch  towards  the  theatre 
have  become  modified  or  altogether  changed.  (2)  That 
the  Church  of  England  is  a  great  sodal,  as  distinct  from- 
a  ffreat  ecclesiastical  institution.  (3)  That  the  theatre 
ousts,  and  in  all  human  probability  will  contfaiue  to 
existk  (4)  That  neressity  is  laid  upon  the  dergy  to  have 
opinions  about  such  places  and  the  frequenters  of  them. 
From  these  axioms  is  adduced  what^may  appear  to  be  a 
truism — ^thattohave  opinions  on  any  subject  you  must 
first  have  knowledge  and  experience  of  it.  These  are  im- 
portant admissions,  because  the  Church  for  a  long  while 
has  ignored  them.  At  the  present  day  the  number  of 
theatros  is  greater  than  ever,  and  the  prof ession  of  the 
actor  is  more  lucrative  than  at  any  former  period ;  but 
can  it  yet  be  said  that  the  stage  receives  the  attention 
bestowed  on  the  concert,  the  pcture  gallery,  and  the 
novd.  These  are  accepted  by  sodety  as  seneral  topics 
for  serious  and  becommg  discussion,  whilst  until  very 
latdy  the  theatre  has  be^  regarded  az  the  place  where 
little  more  than  the  amusement  of  the  hour  might  be 
looked  for.  From  whence  little  Is  expected  little  will  be 
accepted,  and  a  Lethean  sense  of  saosfaction  with  the 
fare  provided  will  prevent  endeavours  towards  a  restora' 
tion  of  the  great  powers  for  good,  of  whidi  the  theatre 
has  been  and  stUf  is  capable.  Grant  that  the  playhouse 
still  has  power  to  attract,  as  witness  the  crowded  nouses; 
grant  that  to  the  majority  of  its  visitors  the  performances 
give  all  they  ever  possess  of  poetry,  of  history,  of  a  worid 
beyond  the  drudgery  of  daily  toil ;  grant  these  premisses, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  here,  ready-made, 
a  grand  field  for  education.  Mr.  Udall  then  reviewed  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  structure^ 
accommodation,  and  arrangements  of  theatres;  the 
growth  of  a  good  modem  dramatic  literatore^  and  the 
position  and  proqpects  of  actors  and  acting.  With 
regard  to  the  second  pdnt,  he  said  that  the  present 
century  had  witnessed  the  advent  of  many  great 
dramatic  poets— Lander,  Browning,  Shelley,  Byron,  Sir 
Henry  Taylor,  Swinburne,  and  Tennyson— three  of 
whom ,  if  not  four,  were  dramatists  of  the  highest  order, 
but  thehr  productions  had,  unf ortnnatdy,  not  been 
written  with  an  eye  to  stage  performance.  Other 
writers  again,  Bulwer,  Sheridan  Knowles,  TU- 
fourd,  had  achieved  their  mark  as  acted  dra- 
matistB.  With  their  works,  and  the  glorious  roll  of 
the  past,  the  lack  of  sterling  plays  can  oe  no  excuse  for 
crowding  the  stage  with  so  mudi  thatis  trivial,  poor,  and 
debasing.  As  war  breeds  generals,  so  would  an  altered 
stage  bung  forth  great  writen  for  it  As  cegardsactorf. 
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If  we  do  not  poHces  a  largo  number  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  great  dramas,  may  not  the  want  of  opportunity 
be  blamed  for  their  shortcomings  ?  May  they  not  defend 
themselves  in  the  words  <^  Congreve's  prologue  to  the 
Mourning  Bride : — 

Were  you  not  grieved  as  often  as  you  saw 
Poor  actors  thnsh  such  empty  sfaeayes  of  straw  ? 
Tdling  and  labouring  at  their  lung'k  expense, 
To  start  a  lest  or  force  a  little  sense. 
Hard  fate  for  us !    Sill  harder  in  the  event 
Our  authors  sin,  and  we  iJone  repent. 

The  actors  of  to-day  do  not  *'  repent,"  in  the  sense  of 
pecuniary  remuneration,  but  those  of  tibem  who  can 
appreciate  the  splendid  opportunities  which  their  art 
affords,  must  lament  the  applause  which  is  bestowed  on 
mere  buffonery,  and  the  staffs  carpentry  to  whic^  they 
are  made  subservient,  Mr.  Udall  concluded  as  follows  :— 
I  liave  been  speaking  hitherto  more  particularly  of  the 
condition  of  the  dnuna  in  our  own  country,  but  if  a 
reformation  is  so  uigenUy  required,  can  we  look  abroad  for 
a  model?  Whenever  tms  question  is  discnsaed,  France 
is  generally  pointed  to  as  the  country  where  the  stage  is 
most  flounsning.  Its  actors  are  generally  admittMto 
be  the  first  in  the  world,  for  they  are  Frenchmen,  and 
tiierefore  actors  **to  the  manner  bom."  But  they  are 
not  supreme  in  all  divisions  of  the  drama— in  comedy 
farce,  and  burlesque  they  have  no  equals — ^but  in  tragedy 
their  efforts  at  all  events,  in  Uiese  days,  are  not  remark- 
able. But  the  capital  of  France  possesses  among  her 
many  admirable  mstitutions  a  national  theatre— tiie 
Theatre  Fran^ats— the  very  mention  of  whose  name 
must  bring  delight  to  those  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessinfiT  its  performances.  There  at  least 
the  drama  has  its  due,  and  is  acted  with  earnestness  and 
reverence  worthy  the  muses.  This  theatre,  with  its 
system  of  jpensionnats  and  sod^taires  is  a  worthy  model 
for  a  similar  institution  in  Enffland ;  but  it  is  partiaUy 
supported  bv  a  State  grant,  andin  England  Government 
aid  for  the  theatre  may  not  be  looked  for.  In  speaking 
of  the  French  drama,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  just  to 
say  one  word  respecting  its  morality.  Many  peoide 
judge  of  this  from  the  perverted  and  manglea  ver- 
sions of  French  plays  represented  on  our  boards, 
but  these  in  no  way  cany  to  the  mind  of  the 
audience  the  ideas  contained  in  the  original.  The  sug- 
gestiveness  of  the  French  play  may  be  recommended  by 
ns  wit— here  its  grossness  will  find  nothing  to  excuse 
it.  Besides,  scenes  which  sre  representative  of 
French  life  and  character,  are  not  necessarily  so  of 
English;  and  we  do  not  wish  to  be  harrowed  by  a 
phantasm  of  what  English  society  might  become.  E!eep 
the  characters  French  as  in  the  original,  let  the  action 
take  place  in  Franco— merely  translate  the  dialogue— and 
the  plav  will  do  no  harm,  for  no  one  will  go  to  see  it,  and 
we  shall  be  spared  useless  discussion  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  a  rather  second-iate  Palais  Royal  farce,  and 
placarded  statements  of  its  attractiveness  to  royalty. 
Throughout  Germany  the  theatre  is  a  subject  of  national 
interest  None  of  the  cities  which  were  once  the  capitals 
of  smallStates.are  without  an  excellent  theatre—**  stock" 
companies  exist  in  all  of  tiiem— and  consequently  a 
Bdhod  of  dramatic  art.  A  lady  writer  in  Macmillan  for 
April,  1877,  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  theatre  at  the 
little  town  of  Mein&gen,  **  The  present  stronghold  of  the 
legitimate  drama,"  as  she  calls  it  The  r^ifning  duke 
aaa   his   aooompUsbed    wife    are    enthusiasts,   and 


it  is  due  to  their  knowledge,  encouragement,  and 
training  that  the  Meiningen  troupe  Is  at  present  the  real 
exponent  of  the  loftiest  dramatic  literature.  She  says 
their  performances  almost  reach  that  imposBibie  point- 
perfection,  and  she  proceeds  to  give  detsiled  accounts  of 
performances  she  witnessed— the  Merchant  of  Venioe 
and  JUliob  Caesar,  Twelfth  Night  and  Wilhehn  TelL  I 
have  myself  seen  in  Berlin  a  better  performance  of 
Twelfth  Night  than  I  ever  witnessed  in  this  country— 
better  as  a  whole  that  is,  not  in  its  individual  parts.  The 
writer  oondades  by  saying  that  **Ui»  fostering  caze  of 
the  wealthy,  artistic  few  might  ao  for  this  country  what 
governments  do  for  Dresden,  Vienna,  and  Meiningen,* 
and  furthet  adds  that  **  no  Italian  opera  would  flourish, 
costly  exotic  as  it  is,  without  the  lavish  encouragement 
of  the  fashionable  world.  Subscriptions  on  a  nr  less 
extravagant  scale  would  soon  make  a  classical  theatre  in 
London — and,  let  me  add,  elsewhere— **  unsatisfactory 
at  first,"  she  continues,  "improving  as  criticism  and 
genius  developed.  In  a  few  years,  by  becoming 
*an  iostitution,*  its  success  would  be  assured.  A 
society  has  lately  been  established  in  our  dty  for  the 
purposes  of  bringing  about  what  I  have  feebly  advo- 
cated. Its  mission  is  a  great  one.  I  know  nothing  of  it 
beyond  what  I  have  nkheted  from  the  account  of  its 
preliminarv  meeting  in  the  newspapers.  But  if  the 
practical  element,  which  is  not  far  to  seek,  prevails  in  its 
counsels  and  work,  we  may  look  for  not  uniooportant 
results.  '  It  may  make  those  who  are  now  indifferent 
enthusiastic— those  who  have  time  and  money  at  dis- 
posal willing  to  co-operate,  and  a  Maecenas  may  yet  be 
found  who  shall  make  the  stage  of  England,  famous 
throughout  the  world,  as  famous  as  its  dramatio 
literature.  

BOTANISTS. 

AMKUAL     MSBTIKO. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Botanists'  Asw)- 
dation  was  held  on  Sunday  evening  last  at  the  rooms  in 
Union-street  Amongst  the  membws  and  guests  present 
were  Messrs.  James  Percival  (president),  £.  W.  Binney, 
James  Cash,  Samuel  Bariow,  J.P.,  Thomas  Brittain,  D. 
Fielden,  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  and  others.  The  gathering  com- 
menced early  in  the  afternoon,  and  some  hours  were 
spent  in  discussiog  the  interesting  objects  that  were  ex- 
hibited. The  tables  were  laden  wnh  cut  flowers,  most  of 
them  exotics,  which  served  not  merely  for  decoration, 
but  also,  and  more  espadaUy,  the  more  essential  object  of 
studv,  the  specimens  being  named,  and  a  few  facts  sup- 
pliea  with  rsgard  to  eadi  by  the  president,  Mr.  James 
Perdval,  whose  knowledge  of  plants,  both  native  and 
foreicn,  seems  inexhaustikde.  Mr.  Crowe  having  taken 
thecmair, 

Mr.  THoifAs  BoGERS,  the  honofary  secretair,  read  the 
annual  report  The  most  interesting  botanical  fact  in 
connection  with  the  year's  work  appeared  to  have  been 
the  re-discovery  of  a  rare  moss,  Bartramidula  fFilioni,  so 
named  in  lionour  of  the  author  of  **  Bryologia  Britannia," 
at  Cwm  Bychan.  Hie  plant  had  not  been  seen  in  that  its 
original  British  station,  for  f or^  vears,  Mr.  Wilson  him- 
self having  sought  for  it  in  18d9  in  vain.  It  was  found 
last  summer  by  Messrs.  Bogers  and  PerdvaL  The  society 
was  reported  tio  be  in  ^[ood  working  condition,  maintain- 
ing  its  strength  numerically,  and  witii  a  balance  on  the 
right  side  ozits  account*. 

Mr.  E.  W.  BnmsT,  F.U.S.,  said  that  for  many  years  he 
had  been  a.visitor  at  these  meetings,  ami  lie  was  always 
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SUd  t4>  testify  to  their  uaef ulnees.  Science  mifffat  be 
col&vtad  from  Tarioos  motiyet.  Thooe  who  followed 
H  for  fame  were  sometimeB  disappointed,  and  those  who 
dfisired  to  mri»  money  out  of  it  did  not  always  sacoeed. 
Of  coarse  there  was  no  reason  why  a  sdentific  man 
sbonld  not  malce  money  ont  of  his  discoveries,  instead  of 
■ome  fool  doing  so  who  had  had  no  share  in  the  labour. 
Xhd  thbd  dass,  those  who  fdUowed  science  for  its  own 
wake,  were  sure  of  an  exceeding  great  reward  in  the  pure 
•nd  durable  pleasure  it  gave.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was 
sooy  to  say  toat  the  race  of  Lancashire  mathematicians 
was  dying  oat,  bat  it  was  a  matter  of  coneratulation  tliat 
there  were  no  signs  of  the  extinction  ox  the  botanists. 
He  had  hoped  that  the  spread  of  Mechanics'  Institutes 
woald  hsfre  given  an  impetus  to  the  cultlTatioh  of 
Bcispce,  but  such  had  not  proved  the  case.  Ibose  insti- 
totiofis  had  turned  out  many  men  who  had  been  prosper- 
ous in  business,  bat  very  few  of  those  invesUgators  who 
souglit  oat  the  secrets  of  nature.  Ricliard  Buxton,  |K>or 
as  be  was  in  woridly  goods,  had  the  most  philosophical 
mind  he  had  ever  encountered.  Hethovight  there  were 
dgns  that  before  long  museums  and  picture  galleries 
would  be  opened  on  the  Sdnday.  (Hear.)  It  was  im- 
portant that  they  should  protest  against  the  vulgar  pre- 
jndice  wliich  said  that  a  man  of  science  ought  not  to 
utiBze  the  Sabbath.  He  had  done  so  for  i&f ty  years,  and 
would  do  so  to  the  end.   (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wm.  E.  a.  Axon  said  that  he  rejoiced  to  be  agttn 
fTOsent  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  society  and  to  bear 
of  its  continued  usefulness.  He  was  g'ad  to  see  there 
Mr.  B.  W.  Hnney,  the  president  of  the  literary  and 
PUIosophical  Society,  ritting  ride  by  side  with  Mr.  James 
Pccctvaiytiie  president  of  the  Manchester  Botanists^  Asso- 
dation.  He  hoped  a  still  closer  bond  of  union  might  be 
Aswn  between  the  two  societies.  The  old  house  in 
Geocge-street  was  dignified  by  the  presence  of  Dalton  and 
HeniT  in  the  past  and  of  Joule  in  the  present,  and  it 
woold  be  an  additional  cloryif  it  became  also  the  home  of 
this  society,  which  couM  boast  of  Hobson  and  Buxton 
and  PerdvaL  (Hear,  bear.)  The  society  was  doing 
good  by  itsperristent  if  quiet  advocacy  of  a  free  Sunday. 
TlMrnatarafist^  to  be  successful,  must  no  doubt  be  a  field 
natarahst^  yet  aids  must  not  be  despised.  He  would  re- 
mind them  that  Hobson  made  drawings  which  were  of 
gseet  oee  to  him  from  the  natural  history  books  in  the 
Chetiiam  library.  The  Manchester  Botanists^  Assodation, 
lepresenting  as  it  did  a  laige  number  of  practical  workers 
in  edence,  ought  to  ask  the  authorities  of  local  libraries 
and  mossoms  to  open  their  stores  at  that  time  of  the 
week  when  every  dass  had  a  dear  day*8  leisure.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  could  not  understand  the  unfortunate  preju- 
dice irtildi  apparentiy  existed  in  some  minds  against  the 
Bimday  study  of  natural  history.  Surdy,  even  on  rdi- 
pons  gtoonds,  it  was  dedrable  that  men  diould  learn 
toe  lessons  taught  by  fidd  and  flower.  The  poet's  word 
troe— 

<"  Where  I  in  cfauidiless  soHtude  remdning, 
Far  from  alt  voice  of  schoolmen  or  divines, 
My  soul  would  find,  in  flowers  of  God*s  ordaidng, 
rriesti,  sermons,  dirines.* 


^^Ig^. 


.) 


fr.  Davib  Pibldbv  expressed  a  hope  that  some  means 
ni^t  be  devised  by  which  members  of  the  artizan  sode* 
ties  cofuld  Lave  access  for  scientific  studies  to  the  Bota- 
nical gardens  at  sudi  a  subscription  as  would  lead  the 
privUege  to  be  largely  osedr   (Hear,  l:e:kr.) " 


Mr.  Hamp^,  of  Tyldedey,  and  Mr.  Entwistle,  of  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  also  addressed  the  meeting,  and  Mr. 
Rogers  called  attention  to  a  scrap  book  lent  by  Mr.  Axon 
containing  articles,  pamphlets,  letters,  and  ower  memo- 
rials re1a6ng  to  the  Lancadilre  artimn  naturalists  and 
mathematidans. 


Geology  m  the  HAin>s  op  the  Poet. — ^A 
correspondent  of  the  English  Mechanic  says  the  higher 
grounds  of  DunUzk  and  the  Blean,  East  Kent,  are  com- 
posed of  London  day,  and  are  in  places  covered  with 
beds  of  old  river  gravels.  The  rivers  having  rapidly  and 
deeply  cat  tiieir  channels  when  the  land  stood  at  higher 
levels,  and  flowing  duggisUy  when  the  surface  was 
lower,  filling  the  valleys  they  had  previoudy  excavated 
with  alluvium,  denudation  going  on  until  some  of  the 
bottoms  of  the  gravd-strewn  valleys,  became  gravd- 
capped  hills.  Tennyson  expresses  this  operation  of 
nature  well: — 

There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree. 

O.  earth,  what  changes  haTt  thou  seen  'f 

There  where  ih»  long  street  roars,  hath  been 
The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 
The  hills  are  diadows,  and  they  flow 

From  form  to  form,  and  notjdng  stands; 

They  mdt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands 
Like  douds  they  sliape  themselves  and  ge. 

BuBNS's  Cottage. — It  is  rather  hiimiliating  to 
know  that,  while  the  admirers  of  Bobert  Bums  go  on 
multiplying  statues,  no  attempt  is  made  to  rescue  the 
cottage  of  his  birth  from  the  degradation  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  for  more  than  seventy  years.  It  is  still  a 
common  drinking  shop,  os  it  was  in  the  days  when  Jdm 
Keats  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  on  the  lovdy 
banks  of  the  Doon.  One  of  the  Glasgow  daily  journals 
has  just  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  Scottish  public  on 
the  subject  under  the  appropriate  head  of  ''A  Desecrated 
Shrine."  It  says  it  will  listen  to  no  more  of  the 
doquence  that  is  poured  forth  on  each  recurring  25th  of 
January,  the  poet*s  natal  day,  until  the  scaadal  is  re- 
moved. It  suggests  that  the  cottage  should  be  purchased 
by  public  subscription,  and  set  apart  as  a  library 
and  museum  for  the  reception  of  a  complete  col- 
lection of  all  the  editions  of  Bums,  and  of  autograph 
MSS.  and  other  relics  of  the  poet.  Tliis  is  an  ex- 
cellent idea,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  soon  see  it 

carried  into  effect.  So  long  ago  as  1810  the  cottage 
was  vidted  by  the  iUustrious  Irish  orator  Curran.  it 
had  then  been  a  public-house  for  several  years.  '*  We 
found,"  says  Cuzian,  *'  the  kenwr  of  it  tipsy.  He  pointed 
to  the  comer  on  one  dde  of  the  fire,  and  with  a  most 
malapropos  laugh,  observed,  'There  is  the  very  spot 
where  Bobert  Bums  was  bom ! '  The  genius  and  the 
fate  of  the  man  were  already  heavy  on  my  heart ;  but 
the  drunkea  laugh  of  the  landlord  gave  me  such  a  view 
of  the  rock  on  wluch  he  founder^  that  I  could  not 
stiknd  it;  bat  borst  Into  teuA.*  ' 
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GOOD  FKIDAY  BUNS  : 

TBBIB  EI8T0BT  AlTD  AISOCUTIOira. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Britiah  AichfleologicalABSocUtion 
held  in  London  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  H.  Syer  CumiDg,  F.S.  A. 
read>  paper  on  Good  Fdday  Buns.  He  said  it  was  a  fact 
no  less  interesting  than  true  that  from  the  earliest  ages 
certain  kinds  of  bread  and  cakes  and  other  viands  com- 
posed of  flour  had  been  employed  in  reUgious  rites,  and 
during  sacred  festivals  and  seasons.    The  author  gave 
many  instances  how  in  ancient  times  bread  was  used  in 
religious  rites,  mentioning  the  Sllid  bread,  the  fact  that 
the  cakes  sacred  amongst  the  Egyptians  and  Orientals 
had  their  parallel  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  that  the  Hindu  elephant-headed  god,  Ganesha, 
was  frequently  represented  holding  in    one   of    his 
hands    a     bowl     filled     with     cakes.       At     liome 
we  had  St  Michael's  bannock  for   Michaelmas,  the 
carvis,    or   seed-cake^   for   AllhaUow   Eve,    and    for 
Christmas  the  yule-dough  or  baby-cake,  the  plum-pig, 
plum  pudding,  goose-pie,  and  the  shred  or  mince-pie; 
with  spiced-bread  and  sugared  cake  for  Twelfth  Night, 
the  taffy  for  St  David's  Day,  pancakes  for  Shrove  Tues- 
day, the  tansycake  and  pudding-pie  for  Lent  in  general, 
and  the  carling,'  simbling-cake,  and  simnel  for  Mother^ 
ing  Sunday.    After  Good  Friday's  croas  buns  came  rice 
and  tansy  puddings  for  Easter  Sunday  and  the  Bel-tein 
oatmeal  cake  for  the  1st  of  May.     Most  of  these  had 
doubtless  a  pagai  origin — e^^  the  Bel  tein  cake,  and 
the  little  pastry  pig,  with  its  currant  eyes  and  wooden 
trotters,  which  latter  was  a  survival  of  the  worship  of 
the  Keltic  lunar  goddess  Ked,  or  Keridwen,  tho  mystie 
sow.    As  to  the  archeology  of  Good  Friday  buns,  the 
accounts  given  in  the  popular  manuals,  such  as  Brand's 
and  Hone's,  were  all  based  on  authorities  no  sounder 
than   Jacob  Bryant  and  the    Rev.    George   Stanley 
Faber.   This  was  shown  in  reference  to  the  derivation 
of  our  word  bun  from  the  Greek  accusative  **  boun,"  for 
hdfer,and  a  supposed  connection  thus  made  out  between 
the  mystic  heifer,  symlMlical  of  the  moon-goddess,  and 
the  cakes  offered  to  her  as  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  so 
with  our  Good  Friday  buns.     It  was  remarlable  that 
Grecian  sculptures  and  paintings  represented  sacred 
cokes  of  the  same  form  as  our  modem  bun,  even  to  the 
Greek  cross  with  which  they  were  marked.    Having 
shown  that  the  Good  Ftiday  buns  could  thus  be  traced 
back  to  veiy  early  times,  Mr.  Cuming  raised  the  question 
how  it  was  to  be  explained  that  they  were  now  to  be 
found  in  England  only.  Continental  Europe  knew  nothing 
of  them,  and  only  the  southern  part  of  Britain.    Though 
admitting  the  abaenoe  of  any  dtoect  proof,  ha  thought  tfao 


idea  might  be  reaaonably  maintained  thatthe  pnsenoeof 
the  Good  Friday  ban  in  England  was  coeval  with  the 
Introduction  of  Christianity  into  our  island  in  Apostolic 
ages,  and  that  with  the  early  Eastern  missionaries  who 
brought  us  the  new  faith  it  was  symbolic  of  the  bread 
broken  by  our  Lord  Himself  at  the  Laat  Supper  and  of 
His  death  on  Calvary.  For  two  persons  to  break  a  Good 
Friday  bun  between  them  was  not  only  a  pledge  of 
friendship,  but  a  surety  against  disagreement,  the  act 
being  accompanied  by  the  words  :— 

9alf  for  you  and  half  for  me. 
Between  us  two  good-will  shall  be. 

Ag^,th6  Good  Mday  bun  was  regarded,  notasordiaaiy 
food,  but  as  something  endowed  with  peculiar  sanctity,  as 
was  dear  from  its  liaving  for  ages  been  the  custom  with 
the  superstitious  to  keep  it  throng  the  year  for  good 
lack,  and  also  as  a  diarm  against  fiie,  nay,  as  a  sore 
remedy  in  certain  diseaaes.  He  had  known  a  woman 
drink  down  a  little  grated  bun  aa  a  cure  for  sore  throaty 
and  at  the  present  time  there  were  some  twenty  stale  Good 
Friday  buns  strung  on  a  cord  and  hang  up  as  a  festoon 
above  the  door  of  a  room  in  a  house  at  Brixton  Hill,  In 
the  belief  that  they  would  scare  away  evil  spirits.  To 
the  notion  that  tliese  buns  resisted  corruption  longer 
than  other  flour  food,  allusion  was  madein  "  Poor  Robin's 
Almanack"  for  1733. 


Eabl  Beacoitstiblb's  Diapason.—- In  the  Honae 
of  Lords  last  week  the  Earl  of  Beaconsile!d  spoke  of  the 
''diapason  of  our  diplomacy."  A  correspondent  of  the 
Timei,  cHtidzing  the  phrase,  says ;— ^The  diapason  stop 
on  the  organ  is,  I  presufne,  ttiat  which  sounds  the  octave 
in  uniton  with  the  principal.  Lord  Beaconsfleld  might 
with  great  appropriateness  have  spoken  of  the  diapason 
of  the  Cabinet  in  which  the  bass  of  Mr.  Hardy  is  tern- 
I>ered  by  the  treble  of  Sir  S.  Northcote;  or  prayed,  in  the 
words  of  Milton,  for  the  unison  of  the  Conservative 
party  after  the  removal  of  its  discords : — 

That  we  on  earth  with  undiscording  vdoe 

May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise; 

As  once  we  did,  tin  disproportioned  sin 

Jarred  against  Nature's  chime,  and  with  harsh  din 

Broke  the  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made 

To  their  great  Lord,  whoee  love  their  motion  swayed 

In  perfect  diapason,  while  they  stood 

In  flist  obedience  and  their  state  of  good. 

Milton  was  both  a  poet  and  a  musictan,  and  loiew  what 
he  was  about;  but  wkien  our  chief  literary  statesman 
talks  of  the  octave  of  our  diplomacy  as  if  it  meant  the 
same  as  the  key-note  of  our  policy,  what  hope  Is  there 
for  the  futuxe  of  plain  language  or  of  common  aense? * 
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Mw^,  Oyta  37,  187a 


NOTE. 

THB  BLACK  KNIGHT. 

[231.]  Happening  to  be  in  Aahton-tinder-Lyne  on 
Easter  Hondayymy  attention  waflairested  as  I  passed 
along  the  stzeet  by  a  singalar  procession,  of  which 
the  centml  figure  was  an  effigy  of  a  man  placed  on 
horsebacky  wearing  a  heknet  and  a  dark-coloured  cape 
or  doaJky  and  holding  in  his  hand  something  like  a 
baton.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  big  drum  and  some 
other  instruments,  which  served  at  least  greatly  to 
assist  the  Tolume  of  sound  issuing  from  this  somewhat 
tamultaous  gathering.  A  man  with  a  box  collected 
money  from  the  by-standeis.  The  name  given  to  the 
l|gaie,I  am  told,  is  "the  Black  Knight,"  and  the 
procession  is  ssid  to  have  some  significance  in  con- 
nection with  local  history.  It  is  now  said  to  have 
eonsidetahly  degenerated,  and  to  be  shorn  of  much  of 
its  ancient  splendour.  I  afterwards  came  across  a 
zml  procession  with  a  similar  figure,in  this  instance 
aoatod  in  a  conveyance.  This  was  also  accomx>anied 
by  the  inevitable  applications  for  **  baksheesh."  Some 
eontiibator  to  your  Kotes  and  Queries  may  be  able  to 
throw  light  on  the  origin  and  meaning  of  this  strange 
Gustom.  J.  C. 

GOlfMENTB  ANB  ANSWEBS 

IHB  TIBflT  FUS-BAFHABLITS  PAI1VTEB8. 
(Kot.  813  and  220.) 

f2S2.]  ToCW.S.  I  may  reply  that  the  author  of 
'^ the  dever  little  skit"  which  appeared  in  1867  upon 
the  Fke-Baphaelites  who  exhibited  their  works  in  the 
Art  Treasures  Exhibition  was  the  late  Mr.  J.  B. 
Waxeing,  a  gentleman  of  varied  and  cultivated 
acquirements,  to  whom  was  confided  the  selection 
and  anangement  of  the  medieval  art  department  of 
the  exhibition,  and  who,  after  its  dose,  published  an 
important  illustrated  work  upon  the  objects  under 
his  cave.  Mr.  Wareing  himself  made  all  the  litho- 
graphic caricatures  of  the  pictures  in  the  little  ^skit,'' 
and  wrote  all  the  venes.  I  undertook  the  printing 
and  pnbfication,  and  the  secret  of  the  authorship  has 
been  observed  until  now.  GxoBaa  Falknxs, 


BY  HOOK  AND  (m00K« 
(Qneiy  228,  April  20.) 
[2S8.]    An  earlier  instance  of  the  use  of  this  pro- 
THhial  expreorion  than  that  given  by  your  oorrea- 


pondent  will  be  found  in  "TheBokeof  OolynCloute/' 
by  John  Skdton  (1460-1629),  the  poet  laureate  of  the 
time:— 

Nor  will  suif  er  this  boke 

By  hoke  ne  by  croke 
F^ted  for  to  be. 

May  not  the  saying  have  had  its  origin  from  th.e 
friendly  rights  of  easement  exercised  by  one  tenant 
over  the  holding  of  another  for  the  removal  of  dead 
or  damaged  portions  of  treesP  The  decayed  branches 
could  easily  be  removed  from  the  upper  parts  of  a 
tree  by  means  of  a  <'  crook-lug"— a  long  pole  with  a 
hook  at  the  end — ^without  HftnmgiTig  ^e  tree,  as 
might  be  the  esse  if  an  axe  or  saw  had  been  used.  In 
an  old  record  a  right  is  chiimed  ^with  hook  and 
crook,  to  lop,  crop,  snd  carry  away  fuel." 

«r  -.  ^  ^  _^  Bdwaed  Nixon. 

Wert  PiriE-rtreet,  Salf end. 

THB  FAXHB&  OF  THOICAS  DK  QUmCEY 
(]SrM.129aiidl57.) 

[234.]  Hittite  objects  to  Mr.  de  Quincey,  senior 
beuig  described  as  a  ^  merchant,"  considering  the  title 
**  a  euphemism  for  shopkeeper,"  and  refers  to  an 
advertisement  quoted  by  Dr.  Msginn  in  his  attack  on 
the  author  of  the  ConfessMms.  The  following  is  the 
advertisement  in  question :— *<  Manchester,  Dec.  2/83. 
Thomas  Quincey,  intending  Tery  shortiy  to  decline 
all  retail  trade,  is  now  selling  oif  on  low  terms  his 
prints,  muslins,  table  linen,  gauzes,  laces,  &c.,  of  all 
sorts,  with  all  his  cut  goods  of  whatever  kind,  and 
haberdashery  artides  in  general.  NJB.  The  Irish 
linen,  Scotch,  &c.,  trades  in  the  wholesale  line  he  will 
continue  as  usual."  If  the  father  of  Thomas  de 
Quincey  the  author  can  be  identified  as  this  Thomas 
Quincey,  of  course  he  must  have  been  a  shopkeeper 
two  years  before  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  ceased  to 
be  one  in  December,  1783.  The  son  was  torn  15th 
August,  1786,  when  we  must  condude  Thomas 
Quincey  was  a  wholesale  merchant. 

The  Grammsr  School  Register  records  the  admission 
of  '*  Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  de  Quincey,  merchant, 
Bath."  The  volume  of  the  Chetham  Sode^  referred 
to  by  Hittite  says  this  merchant  **  carried  on  a  very 
considerable  business,  according  to  the  modest  com- 
putations of  those  days,  as  a  West  Indian  merchant 
in  Market-street  Lane,  in  a  warehouse  which  was  his 
property,  and  which  was  absorbed  in  the  improve* 
mentof  Market«treet  under  the  Act  of  1821«  That 
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he  died  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  leaving  an  nnencum- 
bered  estate  producing  exactly  £1,600  a  year/ 
According  to  the  author  of  the  CanfesnonB,  the 
«  modest  mansion,"  as  he  calls  it,  of  Greenhay,  with 
its  appurtenances,  cost  ;£6,000,  and  as  I  recollect  it  as 
it  appeared  forty  years  ago,  I  think  this  not  incredible. 
It  stood  in  grounds  of  three  acres  in  extent,  was  then 
called  "The  Hall,"  or  <<  Greenheys  Hall,"  and  was  one 
of  the  best  (though  the  oldest-fashioned  house)  in 
the  then  fashionable  locality.         H.  M.  Bbiddon. 

Aflhton-on^Men^,  April  17, 1678* 

THB.  KANCHESTBB  STAGE:  SIMS  BEBVB6  BOTHSBN, 

AND  FABBBN. 
(Sob,  158, 175, 168,  and  205.) 

[235.]    One  word  in  conclusion  with  regard  to  Mr. 
John  Evans's  paper  and  his  reminiscences  of  the 
Manchester  stage.     The  letters  of  Mr.  B,  Lee,  Mr. 
John  Cavanah,  and  **  J.  F.,"  are  conclusiTe  about  Mr. 
Sothem's  appearance  at  the  old  Queen's  Theatre  as 
Mr.  Douglas  Studrt    Mr.  Cavanah  says:  ''It  was  a 
three  nights'  engagement  before  his  departure  for 
America."  That  must  have  been  in  1851,  whereas  Mr. 
Evans,  in  his  paper,  said  that  he  "  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  period  from  1842  to  1847."    The  details 
mentioned  regarding  Mr.  Sims  Beeves,  Mr.  Sothem, 
Mr.  W.  Fkoren,  and  Miss  Coveney  are,  as  Mr.  Evans 
suggests,  of  BO  great  importance ;  still,  if  details  are 
to  be  mentioned  at  all,  it  is  as  wdl  that  they  should 
be  correct.    I  had  no  intention  to  make  it  appear 
that  Mr.  Evans  was  mixing  up  ''John  Stuart,"  for- 
merly of  the  Manchester  theatre,  with  "Douglas 
Stuart."    I  merely  said  that  Stuart— Thomas,  not 
John — after  he  went  to  the  Haymarket  Theatre  ap- 
peared for  a  few  nights  as  a  star  at  the  old  Queen's 
Theatre,  during  the  period  with  which  Mr.  Evans 
professed  to  be  dealing.    I  saw  him  play  lago  to  the 
Othello  of  T.  H.  Lacy.    Mr.  Evans  appropriately 
quotes  the  late  John  Harland's  criticism  on  Sims 
Beeves's  ballad  singing,  but  I  think  if  he  will  refresh 
his  memory  by  reading  some  of  Mr.  Harland's 
criticisms  on  Shns  Beeves  in  opera,  even  after  he 
returned  from  Italy,  he  will  feel  constrained  to  modify 
his  views  with  regard  to  his  accuracy  as  a  musical 
prophet.    I  think,  at  the  time  of  which  we  axe  treat- 
ing, the  late  H.  B.  Peacock  was  the  musical  critic  of 
the  Sraminer,  but  as  the  £xandner  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1846,  that  was  two  or  three  years  after  Mr. 
Beeves'afirat  appeatanc^  in  Manchester.   What  Mr. 


Peacock  said  to  Mr.  Evans's  father  regarding  Beeves's 
future  eminence  is  no  doubt  correct,  but  I  don*t  think 
he  expressed  similar  views  at  that  time  in  print.  I 
always  understood  that  Mr.  Sims  Beeves  consLdered 
himself  that  his  fame  would  chiefly  rest  on  his 
oratorio  singing,  but  certainly  his  singing  of  Dibdin  s 
ballads  is  what  perhaps  recommends  him  most  to 
popularity.  As  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Evans's  paper 
read,  and  only  saw  the  short  extracts  which  appeared . 
in  the  new8pax>er8,  of  course  I  could  only  deal  with 
the  facts  which  appeared  in  them.  No  doubt  the. 
paper  as  a  whole  was  correct.        Pbteb  Qthncb. 

Mr.  Sims  Beeves  was  first  introduced  to  Manchester 
as  a  concert  singer  by  Mr.  Bobert  Weston,  professor 
of  music ;  and  to  Liverpool  by  Miss  Whitnall,  a  con- 
tralto singer  of  considerable  ability.    At  the  latter 
place  he  sang  frequently  at  the  popular  Saturday 
evening  concerts  at  Lord  Nelson-street  Concert  Hall 
at  which  concerts  John  Parry  frequently  appeared 
so  that  Mr.  Beeves  probably  received  good  advice 
from  him  as  to  his  future  career.  Mr.  Bobert  Weston, 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  cheap  concerts  for  the 
people  in  Manchester,  got  up  concerts  in  most  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  expressly  to  introduce  Mr.  Beeves 
to  public  notice,  the  latter  being  Mr.  Weston's  guest 
at  that  time.    I  remember  being  present  at  a  re- ; 
hearsal  by  the  members  of  the  Philharmonic  Iniltitute, 
a  society  of  which  Mr.  Weston  was  conductor,  whose 
meetings  were,  held  in  Pine-street  School,  Just  behind 
the  old  YorkHstreet  Chapel.     On  that  occasion  Mr. 
Beeves  was  present.    It  was  the  night  before  he  left 
Manchester  for  Italy,  and  Bobert   Weston  made 
reference  to  his  departure,  and  predicted  his  return 
as  a  great  singer,  who,  he  believed,  would  become 
famous.    I  quite  agree  with  Peter  Quince  that  the 
criticisms  of  >the  Manchider  Cfuardian  at  that  time 
were  considered  anything  but  favourable  to   Mr. 
Beeves,  and  I  know  this  opinion  was  shared  by  Mr. 
Weston  and  other  musical  men.    Mr.  Evans  is  pro- 
bably not  aware  that  Mr.  Harland  rar^y,  if  ever, 
wrote  the  musical  critiques  at  that  time.   They  were  . 
written  by  a  very  worthy  townsman  (still  living), 
and  always  signed  with  a  Greek  S.    This  gentleman 
must  feel  somewhat  amused  on  reading  Mr.  Evans's 
remarks.     My  own  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Beeves's 
abilities  were  not  duly  estimated  whilst  i)erf  orming 
at  the  old  Theatre  Boyal,  and  but  meagrely  up  to  the 

time  of  his  departure  for  Italy*  T.  M.  B« 

Aihton-on-lCen^. 
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BPVLLnxa  OF  bhaebpbbb'b  nakb. 
OfM-lMaad  194.)  . 

[236«]  Bapui,  in  his  Acta  JSegia,  being  a  sort  of 
index  to  with  extzacts  from  Symer's  Fadera,  quotes 
from  the  second  part  of  the  sixteenth  Tolume  of  the 
Fmlarax—^A  licence  granted  to  Fletcher  Shakespear 
and  Company,  to  play  comedies,  tragedies,  histories, 
interludes,  morals,  pastorals,  stage  plays,"  dated  May 
19, 1608^  at  Westminster.  H.  M.  B. 

■ 

THX    OLTICPIC    THABTBB. 
OVot.  lee,  199, 209,  and  224.) 

[237.]  This  was  Indlt  for  a  theatre,  but  did  hot 
pay.  James  Garter,  the  lion  Ung,  exhibited  there 
shortly  before  Messrs.  FsUmer  conyerted  it  into  a 
drapery  establishment.  At  that  time  Van  Ambui^h 
was  exhibitmg  at  one  of  the  other  theatres  in  pro- 
faned xiratay,  when  in  fact  they  werexMurtners,  the 
ritaliy  being  a  mere  rose  to  draw  good  houses.  It 
was  on  the  stage  of  this  theatre  that  James  Garter 
flrst  mob  the  yoong  lady  who  became  his  wife,  the 
daogfater  of  Samuel  Dean,  a  pawnbroker  living  at  the 
eomer  of  Thomas-street  and  TibHstreet,  well  known 
as  money-changer  to  the  theatres.  At  the  wedding 
of  IfisB  Dean  and  Mr.  Garter  Van  Ambmgh  was 
groomsman;  one  of  the  bridesmaids  was  your  cor- 
respondent^ not  then  TflABKTiT.A  Banks. 

CHBGKQUBB8. 
(Queiy  No.  154.) 
[238.]  In  reply  to  Mr.  Pownall's  query,  he  who 
would  seek  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  distinguish- 
ii^(  inns  by  the  sign  of  the  **  chekers"  must  commence 
his  investigation  prior  to  aj>.  79,  for  I  have  seen  the 
ebeeken  on  the  Uquors-hops  at  Pompeii,  and  it  is 
they  are  found  at  Herculaneum  also. 

H.  M.  Bbibdon. 

old  and  well-known  sign  is  mentioned  in 
Lsrwood  and  Hotten's  JBUiortf  of  J9ign  Boards^  pp. 
4884).  Ibe  fiogn  of  the  Chequers  has  been  found  in 
exhumed  Pompeii;  but^acoording  to  Dr.  Lardner  its 
USB  in  England  is  derived  from  a  table  which  was 
need  by  mefchants,  aooountantd^  and  judges,  who 
amnged  matters  of  revenue  ii\  the  middle  ages.  The 
auCaoe  of  this  table  was  divided  into  squares,  and  was 
csilfsd  an  Bxehequer,  and  the  calculations  were  made 
by  coimten  placed  on  its  several  divisions.  **  A  money- 
thanga^B  office  was  generally  indicated  by  a  sign  of 
the  chequered  board  suspended.  Tkis  sign  afterwards 
came  to  indicate  an  \m  or  JtionseflC  entettaimneal» 


probably  from  the  droumstance  of  the  innkeex)er  also 
following  the  trade  of  money-changer,  a  coincidence 
still  very  common  in  seaport  towns."  C.  W,  S, 

THB  BIT.  JOSHUA  BfiOOKBB 
(Qoery  No.  229.) 

['289.]  If  J.  J.  will  turn  over  the  pages  of  John 
Harland's  Manchester  Collectanea,  vol.  2,  he  will  find 
very  copious  references  to  this  eccentric  clergyman, 
from  which  I  myself  gleaned.  B.  W.  Fhxitor's 
Memoriali  of  Manchester  Streets  also  mentions  him 
in  three  places.  Isabbu^a  Banks. 

In  addition  to  the  Grammar  School  Begister  and 
Mrs.  Linnnus  Banks'  Manchester  Man,  much  infor- 
mation concerning  this  remarkable  clergyman  may 
be  gleaned  from  Bamf ord's  &Hy  Days,  Parkinson's 
Old  C^rch  Clock,  and  the  Songs  of  the  TFUsons, 
edited  by  Mr.  Harland.  I  furnish  two  anecdotes 
which  are  characteristic,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  I 
can  furnish  undoubted  evidence. 

In  old  Market-street  Lane  there  was  a  well-known 
shop  kept  by  one  Hyde,  a  tea  dealer,  whose  son,  Mr. 
Proctor  tells  me,  is  still  living.  A  wedding  in  the 
Hyde  f  axuily  was  arranged  to  take  place  on  a  certain 
morning  in  the  Gollegiate  Church ;  and  at  the  same 
time  and  place  another,  not  less  important,  wedding 
was  axranged  to  be  celebrated.  The  Bev.  Joshua 
Brookes  received,  on  this  occasion,  a  double  invitation 
to  breakfast.  Among  persons  of  the  last  generation 
there  was  thorough  social  feeling  and  intercourse. 
From  the  dilemma  in  which  the  reverend  gentleman 
was  placed  he  thus  extracted  himself.  Approaching 
Mr.  Hyde,  the  bride's  father,  he  said,  with  eccentric 
good  humour:  **  Well,  Pm  sorry  I  can't  go  to  your 
breakfast  this  morning,  but  if  youll  send  me  a  quarter 
of  tea  it  will  do  just  as  well."  Splenetic  people  must 
not  draw  a  false  conclusion  from  this  anecdote ;  for, 
properly  interpreted,  it  was  not  an  instance  of  greed 
but  of  good  humour. 

On  another  occasion  my  informant,  now  an  old 
man,  then  a  small  boy,  was  walking  across  the  church- 
yard, when  the  short  portly  figure  of  the  Bev.  Joshua 
Brookes  emeiged  suddenly  from  round  a  comer.  The 
boy  was  timid  and  ready  to  run,  but  the  eccentric 
clergyman  laid  hold  of  him  by  the  collar,  and  point- 
ing to  some  men  who  were  on  ladders  repairing  the 
church,  said :  **  Look  theer,  lad ;  look  theer !  They'r 
making  two  holes  while  they^  only  mendfaig  one.** 
It  was  no  dombt  this  rough  ftmiliarity  ^^th  the  com- 
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mon  people  that  made  Joshua  Brookes  deservedly 
popular.  Philip  Wbntwobth. 


(i 


POST  AND  PETREL "  AND  "  BLOWHSHOPPEB." 


(Query  No.  201,  April  6.) 

[240.]  I  beg  to  suggest  that  ^^  post  and  petrel  I'  is 
a  corruption  of  "  post  and  pan,"  a  style  of  building 
thus  described  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell  in  his  Dictionary 
of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words :— "A  house  formed 
of  ujirigbts  and  cross  pieces  of  timber,  which  are  not 
plastered  over  but  generally  blackened,  as  many  old 
cottages  are  in  various  pans  of  England."  ThiB  seems 
to  me  only  another  name  for  what,  in  Lancashire  at 
least,  ifi  known  as ''  black  and  white  "  building. 

'' Blow-fihoppes :"  Notes  and  Queries,  first  series, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  409,  in  explaining  this  term,  says: — 
"  Leyland  appears  to  refer  to  blacksTniths'  forges, 
which  decayed  for  lack  of  wood."  This  definition  is 
also  given  by  the  late  Thomas  Wright  in  his  Dio- 
tionaiy  of  Obsolete  aiid  Provincial  English,  vol.  i., 
page  227.  G.  H.  S. 

HMtoa  Moor. 

*' Petrel,"  I  apprehend,  is  a  nuspiint  for  ''pan;" 
''post  and  pan"  architecture  being  a  term  often  uaed 
to  define  the  style  of  building  which  was  at  one  time 
60  common  in  Cheshire  and  other  localitiee  where 
timber  was  plentiful  and  stone  scarce.  "  Post"  is  the 
upright  timber,  and  "  pan  '*'  the  horizontal.  In  York- 
shire, "pan"  is  still  used  to  designate  a  wall  plate ; 
in  France  it  is  the  purlin,  and  in  that  sense  may  be 
found  used  in  Lancaahire,  I  believe.  In  the  assize  of 
1189  (London)  "panna"  is  used  for  the  wall  plate 
laid  upon  a  i>arty  wall  of  stone  to  receive  the  posts 
of  a  "  solar"  or  upper  storey  of  timber  construction : 
"and  he  who  giveth  the  land  shall  have  the  dear 
moiety  of  the  wall,  and  put  his  'panna'  upon  it  and 
build." 

The  French  word  is  "panne,"  but  they  have  also 
"pan" — a  side,  a  wall  face,  a  skirt;  and  "pan  de 
bois  "  signifies  to  them  what  post  and  pan  does  to  us, 
namely,  the  face  of  a  house  constructed  of  timber. 

In  Scotland  "  panne  "  is  used  for  the  shaUow  cur- 
tain or  vallance  that  is  hung  round  a  bedstead ;  no 
doubt  adopted,  like  many  words,  phrases,  and  customs, 
from  the  French.  W.  B.  Cobson. 

10  6t  James'  Bquare 

["  Petrel  *  can  scarcely  be  a  misprint  for  "  pan.**— Ed.] 


THOUOHT  AND  LANGUAGE  OF  FOBBIGNBBB. 
(Not  144»  149, 162.  and  180.) 

[241  .J  Through  the  kindness  of  friends  "  at  liome  " 
I  regularly  receive  your  valuable  paper,  and  have 
been  veiy  much  interested  in  the  Notes  and  Queries. 
In  your  copy  of  March  9,  "  Hittite"  asks,  "  In  what 
language  do  foreigners  think  P"  From  my  experience 
I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  answer  to  some  extent  his 
query.  Some  years  ago  I  had  to  go  from  here  to 
Germany  on  business  connected  with  tlie  office  I  then 
was  in.  I  did  not  know  one  word  of  Qerman,  but  on 
other  accounts  was  selected  for  the  mission.  Tou 
may  fancy  my  anxiety  to  learn  the  language.  On  my 
arrival  at  ^—  I  set  to  work  with  a  will.  My  office 
hours  were  from  nine  to  six,  with  an  interval  of  an 
hour  for  dinner.  I  took  a  lesson  from  a  professor  of 
languages  from  seven  to  eight  a.m.,  and  another  from 
seven  to  eight  pan.,  all  grammar  and  composition. 
Friends  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  told  me,  on 
seeing  my  anxiety  to  learn,  that  the  best  plan  was  to 
read  the  newspaper  aloud ;  "  never  mind  if  you  don't 
understand  it"  They  said,  "  Bead ;  it  will  accustom 
you  to  the  sound,  and  you  will  more  easily  be  able  to 
tell  what  people  say  toyou."  Idid  read,  and  soonfound 
that  it  was  a  good  thing.  I  became  familiar  with  the 
sound  of  the  words,  and  did  not  have  to  hesitate  or 
ask  what  was  said  when  addressed  by  anyone.  But 
the  slow  process  of  translation  went  on  in  my  mind 
all  the  time  I  was  being  spoken  to,and  then  I  had  to 
think  over  my  answer  (in  English),  translate  that 
into  as  good  German  as  I  could,  and  speak  it  out. 
A  singular  occurrence  set  me  a-thinking  in  (German. 
1  had  a  dream  one  night,  and  held  an  imaginary  con- 
versation with  some  one  entirely  in  Qerman.  To  my 
great  surprise  I  spoke  fluently,  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  correctly,  both  accent  and  grammatical  con- 
struction. On  awaking  I  remembered  the  dream, 
but  could  not  call  to  mind  the  conversation.  How- 
ever, I  thought  to  myself  if  I  can  dream  in  German 
why  cannot  I  think  in  Gennan ;  and  I  began  to  prac- 
tise, and  found  it  quite  easy  after,  a  few  days.  I  do 
not  think  that  every  "  foreigner"  gets  the  habit  of 
t>iinlring  in  the  language  of  the  country  he  may  be 
in,  but  I  am  sure  that  all  who  are  situated  as  I  was, 
and  wish  to  master  a  language,  they  will  do  well  to 
think  in  the  language  of  the  country  they  are  in. 

Capulbt, 
BMk  Iilaod,  lUiaoii,  U«B^v  29Ui  JUid^  1878* 
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FEBBIAN  POXIC. 
(Ifofl,   195  and    221.) 

[242.]  To  the  mfonnation  supplied  by  <' A  Man- 
cheater  Pythegozean,''  xespecting  the  poem  ^  He  who 
died  at  Alim,''  I  may  add  that  it  appeared  in  the 
April  (1874)  number  of  the  St.  Chrygoetom^aMaffossme, 
a  New  Tork  High  Church  publication.  It  is  said  to 
be  from  the  Arabic.  .    J.  S.  B. 


QUBBIESt 

[243.]  AUTHOB  Wanted.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  who  wrote  the  line,  and  where  it 
occurs:-— 

In  wedlodc  may  ye  be  lovers  still. 

W. 

[244.]  Cqld-Houbb  Chafbl.— Can  any  reader 
inform  the  writer  who  are  the  present  trustees  of  this 
diapel  f  It  was  buUt  and  endowed  by  a  Mr.  Winter- 
bottom,  about  the  year  1756,  one  Caleb  Warhurst 
bding  the  first  minis&r.  He  left  in  1761  for  a  larfi;er 
chapel,  built  in  the  then  Hunter's  Court,  now  caUed 
Gannoihetreet.  £.  D. 

[245]  BuBNiNO  A  Woman  at  Buby  in  1763.— 
The  new  part  of  Byegones  contains  an  extract  from 
the  AmmuU  ItegitUr  tot  1763,  respecting  a  womajn 
who  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  for  poisoning  her 
husband.  She  was  tried  at  Chester  Spring  Araizes, 
but  respited  until  April  23rd.  **  on  whicn  day  she  was 
executed  at  Bury."    Is  this  the  Lancashire  town  P 

A  Manghbstbb  Pythagobban. 

[246.]  Jackpaws.— I  should  be  glad  if  Felix  Folio 
or  any  other  of  your  numerous  ooireflpondents  would 
inform  me  the  age  ,to  which  Jackdaws  ffonerally^i^e. 
I  have  had  one  about  six  years,  and  ne  is  quite  a 
beauty  and  as  full  of  mischief  as  oyer ;  but  during 
the  last  few  weeks  I  haye  noticed  that  the  upper  part 
of  his  beak  'overlaps  the  lower,  and  I  have  wondered 
if  it  was  an  indication  of  old  i«e.  If  I  ask  Jack 
himaelf  he  only  says  '^  what  for,''^ ''be  quiet,"  or  else 
he  laughs  at  me.  He  can  say  **  be  quiet^  and  **  what 
for"  as  plainly  as  a  Christian,  and  he  looks  far  wiser 
than  many  men  I  know.  J.  Q.  Habbison. 

Hum  eiove,  24th  April,  1878. 

[247.]  BoKAN  Cahps  at  Kbbsal:  Bitmr  of 
Wat.— On  that  portion  of  the  Ordnance  map  which 
marks  the  end  of  Vine-street,  Kersal,  there  occur  the 
words  **  Castle  Hill,"  which  appear  to  relate  to  a  small 
hill  occupying  a  space  between  the  end  of  the  street 
and  Kernl  &I1,  and  whose  summit  is  now  covered 
with  a  somewhat  circular  dump  of  tzees.  Is  thia  the 
aite  of  a  Iftoman  camp  or  fort  r  From  the  base  of 
the  hJB  a  road,  grown  over  with  grass,  leads,  via 
Badfoid-fltreet,  to  Bury  Kew  Boa£  Another  path 
leada  up  to  YineHBAzeet.  Both  roads  are  stopped  with 
gatef ,  and  I  wish  to  know  if  there  is  a  right  of  way 


through  them.  The  main  road  terminates  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  path  which  goes  past  Kersal 
Cell  to  Agecioit  Between  Kersal  Hotel  and  BainsaH 
a  camp  foiim^rjy  existed.  Can  any  reader  give  me 
some  information  about  this  camp,  the  site  of  which 
appears  to  be  now  occupied  by  vulas  P 

J.  B.  Lbach. 


NEW   SCIENCE   ASSOCIATION   IN 
MANCHESTER. 

OBJBCTS  AKD  OONSTITUnOK:  FtBQT  IISBTIKO. 

A  new  Manchester  scientific  society  has  held  its  first 
meeting  this  week.  It  has  taken  the  name  of  the  Science 
AssodatioD,  and,  acoordlDg  to  the  Rules,  it  has  been 
'*  established  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  persons, 
espedally  those  belonging  u)  the  industrial  portion  of 
the  oommunity,  to  meet  together  for  mutual  advice, 
instruction,  and  communication  in  all  branches  of 
science.  But  while  the  society  has  for  its  main  purpose 
the  study  of  science  in  general,  it  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
appoint  definite  subjects  in  which  several  of  Its  members 
take  special  interest,  to  take  priority  in  its  proceedings." 
The  subscription  is  to  be  half-a-crown  a  yter.  Ladies  are 
admitted  as  members,  and,  say  the  rules, "  in  this  society 
both  sexes  shall  be  upon  a  perfect  equality^  in  voting  and 
sneaking,  and  in  ail  other  rights  and  privileges."  The 
omoers  of  the  society  are  as  foUows: — President,  Mr. 
Thomas  Harrison,  F.C.S.;  vice-presidents,  Messrs.  W. 
Leach,  W.  Chaffers,  Thomas  Rogers,  and  J.  Caldwell ; 
committee,  Meesra.  T.  Crighton,  J.  Ellison,  George  H. 
Hurst,  Joseph  R.  Leach,  and  William  Maver ;  treasurer, 
Mr.  Alfred  Tozer;  and  secietary,  Mr.  Alfred.  Button. 
The  proposed  definite  subjects  for  consideration  are  :— 
Mlcr^Kx>py,  acoustics,  Ught  and  heat,  chemistry,  ph}  sio- 
graphy,  physiology,  magnetism  and  electricity,  botany 
and  geology. 

The  committee  in  a  printed  address  state  that  *'  the 
want  of  a  thoroughly  practical  sdentific  society  has  long 
been  felt  in  Manchester  and  the  district,  amongst  those 
interested  in  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  which 
shall  be  adapted  to  the  reqtilrements  and  circumstaDC38 
of  the  artizan.  There  are  societies  in  the  town  which  are 
deservedly  held  in  high  esteem,  but  from  their  expensive 
cliaracter,  and  their  frequently  awkward  hours  of  meet- 
ing, they  are  not  available  to  those  who  work  daily  for 
their  livelihood.  That  there  is  much  scientific  know- 
ledge— and  great  desire  for  more— amoog  workine  men, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  There  have  been  during  tne  last 
few  years,  popular  scienoe  lectures  and  classes  in  all 
branches  of  science,  and  it  is  oertun  that  much  know- 
ledge has  been  imparted,  and  interest  aroused  by  these 
means.  What  is  wanted  is,  that  this  knowledge  and 
interest  shall  be  brought  to  a  focus,  centralized,  and 
appHed  systematically  to  a  definite  purpose.  Under 
these  circumstances,  no  apology  is  needed  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Scienoe  Assodation.  There  are  a  few 
f eatUTM  about  this  association  in  which  it  differs  from 
any  at  present  existing.  In  the  flist  place,  the  sub- 
scription is  fixed  at  an  amount  which  will  exclude  no 
one,  however  humble.  Another  feature  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  definite  subjects  for  especial  study.  The  mvislon 
of  a  society  into  sections  has,  hitherto,  ahnost  hivariably 
failed;  either  the  sections  or  the  society  have  fallen  to 
pieces.   On  the  plan  now  proposed,  it  Is  hoped  that  all 
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tLe  adTmntatfes  of  the  sectional  systein  will  be  obtained 
without  its  aisadvantages.  All  the  eectiooe  will  meet  in 
one  room,  and  at  one  tune.  The  communications  !n  any 
one  section  will  be  listened  to  and  commented  upon  by 
those  belonging  to  all  the  others :  and  in  this  manner,  by 
mutual  support,  the  TitaHty  of  tlie  whole  will  be  pre- 
served." Finally,  the  C(»nmitt6e  caH  attention  to  another 
peculiar  feature,  the  proposed  holding  of  the  annual 
soirte  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  so  as  to  diffuse  the 
usefulness  of  the  society  as  widely  as  possible. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  association  was  held 
In  the  Memorial  HmI,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  when  an 
inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  the  ProsidMit. 

Mr.  Harrison,  in  the  course  of  bis  remarlcp,  referred  to 
the  drcumstaoces  which  had  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Eociety,  and  to  its  aim,  which  was  to  draw  together 
ardent  students  of  I<{ature  In  all  her  aspects.  He  spolce 
of  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  Nature  and  hec  laws ; 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  study  of  these  laws  influences 
the  mind;  and  of  the  peculiar  ezodlence  of  sudi  study 
as  a  means  of  relaxation  and  intellectual  grow^  to  the 
tired  artizan.  No  books  can  malce  a  man  a  scientiftc  man. 
Patient  observation  is  required  for  this.  He  must  go  out, 
see,  and  compare  for  himself  in  the  woods,  fields,  quarries, 
and  museums.  The  Influence  of  national  ignorance  in 
fostering  superstitions,  in  causing  i>erBecution,  war,  and 
pestilence,  was  pointed  out;  also  the  incressed  prosperity 
and  happiness  which  must  result  from  a  more  widely 
spre^  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  Nature's  laws.  The 
studv  ot  science  was  also  dwelt  upon  in  its  tMarings  upon 

'  religion.  True  science  is  not  opposed  to  religion.  It 
must,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 

*  Underlie  all  true  religion.  The  lawa'of  science  are  but 
the  expression  of  the  thoughts  and  will  of  C^od.    . 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  inspecting 
and  conversing  upon  a  varied  collection  of  objedv  that 
lav  upon  the  table.  Amongst  these  were  a  number  of 
wild  flowers  collected  in  a  Derbyshire  ramble  on  Good 
Friday,  by  Mr.  Greorge  H.  Hurst;  a  polariscope,  by 
Mr.  W.  Leach;  a  pnoneidoscops,  a  newly4nventea 
instrument  for  exhibiting  the  influence  of  musi- 
cal vibrations  upon  a  soap  bubble,  shown  by  Mr. 
HarxiBon ;  a  peculiar  needle  for  the  better  sewing  up  of 
wounds,  by  the  same ;  a  nest  of  the  Loniiftailed  Tit,  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Tozer ;  and  a  case  of  beautiful  microscope 
sfidee,  by  the  same,  containing  f  osul  polyzoa  &om  the 
Red  Crag;  Challenger  soundinffs,  and  a  series  showing 
the  mode  of  development  of  the  Fern.  These  last  a£ 
mirablv  illustrated  a  brief  but  dear  exposition  of  the 
subject  by  Mr.  Qtiinn,  by  whom  the  procsss  and  the 
organs  concerned  in  it  were  carefully  dexaibed.  About 
f onj  members  and  friends  were  present. 


I 


A  fragment  of  BaphaePs  work  is  about  to  be 
added  to  the  Soottish  Nataonal  Gallery.  It  is  a 
portion  of  one  of  the  famous  oartooiis  ^Kecoted  by 
the  painter  for  his  patrtm  Leo  X.  as  desiffu  for 
tapestty;  but^  cniionsly  enough,  it  has  came  to 
Edinbuivh  from  the  Antipodes,  haTing:  been  be- 
oueathed  to  ihe  Boyil  Scottish  Academy  bytiielate 
Sir  D.  Monro,  speaker  of  the  New  Zetknd  Hoom  of 
RepnwentativBi* 


LITERABY  NOTES. 

Br-BobertCarrutberBbasiuBt  completed  tKefifdeth 
year  of  his  editorship  of  tne  Invemea  Omrier^  a 
length  of  tenure  of  omoe  probably  nnptttUeled  in  the 
history  of  the  newspaper  press. 

The  condition  of  the  Shakspere  Memorial  Library 
at  Birmingham,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  Centrfl 
fVee  Library  of  the  town,  and  is  tiie  largest  Shaks* 
perian  collection  in  the  world,  was  reported  upon  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  committee  on  Tuesday.  It 
was  stated  that  during  the  pastyear  296  volumes 
had  been  added  to  the  library-  The  volnmes  were — 
English,  110 ;  German,  91 ;  Dutch,  86 ;  French,  15'; 
ItaUan,  14;  Polish,  8;  Spanish,  6;  Greek,  6; 
Swedish,  8;  Bohemian,  2;  Pdrtugoese,  I;  Bussian, 
1;  Servian,  1;  <<  Slavonian,"  1 :  and  Icelandic,  1. 
Of  theae  296  wx)rks  207  had  been  Durchased  by 
means  of  the  Shakspere  library  Fono,  and  88  had 
been  presented,  and  the  library  now  contained  6,794 
works. 

An  amnsing  stoiy  is  told  of  an  interview  between 
tbe  Chinese  Ambassador  in  this  country  and  Mr. 
Robert  Browning.  The  ambassador,  it  appears,  is  a 
poet,  and  having  expressed  ^  desire  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  an  English  member  of  the  fraternity, 
he  was  introduced  to  tbe  author  of  Bed  Cotton 
Night<ap  OouMtry*  Mr«  Browninff  expressed  a 
desire  to  know  bow  much  his  ExceUency  had  pub- 
lished. ''  Only  three  or  four  volumes,"  was  the  reply 
through  the  interpreter.  ''  Then,"  said  .Mr.  Brown- 
ing,  '*!  am  a  greater  off ender  than  hisjiJSxoeUency, 
and  unequal  ^  him-  in  self-reetraint.  What  kind  of 
poetry  does  hisExcelkncj  write — ^pa8tofal,bumoroaa^ 
epic,  or  what  P"  There  was  a  panse  for  a  short  time. 
At  length  the  interpreter  said  that  his  ExcePenqr 
thought  tbe  poetry  would  be  better  described  as  Ike 
« enigmatic*^  « Surely,"  replied  BCr.  Browning, 
^' there  ought  then  to  be  tne  deepest  sympatlyr 
between  us,  for  that  is  just  the  criticism  which  is 
brought  against  my  own  woxks^  and  I  belieye  it  to 
be  a  just  one." 

Mr.  James  Croston,  F.S A.,  in  the  boddet  (app»- 
ently  priyately  printed)  en  the  HiiBt  FVee  Libn37  in 
Manchester,  has  made  dear  a  curious  chapter  in  our 
local  history.  It  is  an  account  of  the  establishment 
of  John  Frestwich's  library  about  the  year  166^, 
and  of  its  maintenance  out  of  tbe  town's  rates  in  the 
Jesus  OhantiT  of  the  Old  Church.  Humphrey 
Chetham's  ooUection  has  generally  been  accounted 
the  first  free  Ubrary  in  Sngiandt  but  t^restwich's 
must  DOW  take  precedence.  It  mduaUy  fdl 
into  decay,  however.aDd  may  be  said  to  haye  dis- 
appeared before  the  neginning  of  tUs  century. 
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A  new  edition — ^the  third — of  the  Index-Catalogue 
'  of  the  Hjolme  Branch  Free  Librar/  has  been  issued 
thia  week  by  the  ICancheBter  Free  Libraries  Com- 
mittee, Since  the  appearance  of  the  .second  edition 
two  thonaaiid  ToAnmee  hare  been  added  to  the 
coOeetidiL  which  now  nnmbers  nearljr  14^000  works. 
The  catalogs  is  admixablv  dear  in  its  arrangement, 
«ad  AiYes  not  only  the  titles,  but  in  many  cases  the 
detaued  contoits  of  those  oooks  which  deal  with 
'  vanoiiB'aabjecti,  or  are  recogniaed  works  of  refer- 
ence. Like  all  the  committee's  catalocrues,  too,  it  is 
wonderfolly  cheap^the  priosbeing  ovfy  one  shilling. 


How  IB  it  that  the  chief  offenders  against  the 
]Nint^  of  the  NoTel  are  women  P  By  a  curious 
coiaadetDCe  tWo  of  the  chief  literary  journalsonSatur- 
daj  last  referred  to  th^  fact — ^both  by  way  of  con- 
ttist  to  the  ezoellenoe  of  two  new  fictions  tiiej  were 
noticing.  The  Sahtrdw  Jleview,  referring  to  Mrs. 
Mdeaworth  (Ennis  Graham's)  Mathercourt  Jtecton/j 
asid  **•  the  tone  of  the  book  is  healthy  throughout. 
It  la  as  far  vemoTed  as  possible  from  thoae  novels  in 
wUeh  women  who  seem  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame 
aim  at  securing  a  large  sale  of  their  works  by  suiting 
them  to  the  lowest  tastesand  the  meanest  capacities. 
Not  an  impure  thought  isentertainecL  nor  an  impure 
line  written.  There  have  been  perioos  in  our  litera- 
ture in  which  it  would  have  been  nothing  less  than 
an  msult  to  congratulate  a  woman  on  the  purity  of 
her  writing.  '  Such  periods,  we  hope,  will  return, 
though  we  aae  but  few  signs  of  it  at  present'' 
And  the  Speeiaiorf  in  a  brief  note  on  Fcrget-Mt'NotMf 
the  late  Miss  Eavansgh's  last  story,  says  of  its 
aatbor :  ^  It  may  saf elybe  said  that  she  never  wrote 
a  fine  tihat  was  not  pure  and  sound  in  tone.  It  was 
always  a  reEsf  to  turn  to  books  so  full  of  delicacy, 
giaee,  and  tenderness,  from  the  doubtful  situations 
and  ainisler  ezcitementa  which  one  has  almost  come 
to  expect  when  one  sees  a  woman's  name  on  the 
tide-fage  of  a  noveL" 

Pboobxss  of  Botany. — A  Belgian  journal  of 
borticoltare  has  given  some  curious  figures  mowing  the 
imiiid  incnase  in  our  Imowiedge  of  tM  vegetable  nng- 
dniD.  In  the  Bible  about  100  plants  are  alluded  to ; 
^mpocratea  mentioned  234 ;  Tlieophrastos  500,  and  PHny, 
800.  PMmi  this  time  there  was  little  addition  to  our 
kaowJedge  untfl  the  Benaisssnce.  In  the  begioning  of 
the  ftfteeoth  century  Cksner  could  onlv  enumerate  eOO, 
batatHs  ciose  JSauhin  deaoibed  0,000.  Toumefort  in 
10M.iecogalzed  10446  species  $  but  Llnosus,  in  the  next 


aainnte  ftmgl.  la  1819  DeOuidolleaet'mated  the  known 
apedsa  at  30,000.  Loudon  in  1839  gave  31,731  species, 
and  In  1846  Professor  L'ndlev  enianerated  66,435 
dicotyledons  and  13.052  monocotyledODS,  In  all  80^387 ; 
Lot  (n  1863  these  had  inoeaaed  to  02,920,  and  hi  1863 
Bentley  estimated  the  known  spedes  at  125,000. 


i^sturHas.  Ulag  4,  1878. 
NOTES. 

Jl  BURIBD  oak  at  CHBBTHAIC  HILL. 

[248.]  In  reference  to  Query  202,  respecting  the 
trees  found  in  Chadderton  and  White  Moss,  I  have 
paid  some  attention  to  this  particular  subject  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  hope  some  day  to  give  you 
the  result  of  my  observations.  But  at  preeent  I  only 
wish  to  give  you  a  few  particulars  of  an  oak  tree  I 
have  lately  had  dug  out  of  a  bog  where  we  are 
makinig;  a  new  bowling-green  at  Cheetham  Hill.  This 
tree  had  grown  on  a  rather  sandy  marl  to  a  great 
size  and  to  extreme  old  age,  and,  like  most  other  oaks 
grown  in  insular  situations,  was  low  and  wide-spread. 
But  it  was  a  mere  shell  when  found,  and  all  the 
branches  had  fallen  off  before  the  stem  itself  had 
fallen.  It  had  then  been  gradually  buried,  partially 
by  its  own  weight  and  partially  by  the  bog  accumu- 
lating round  it,  so  as  in  the  end  to  cover  it  about  .a 
foot  deep.  The  remains,  however,  were  nearly  as 
black  and  hard  as  ebony ;  and,  thinking  that  it  would 
be  something  of  a  curiosily,  I  have  made  it  into  two 
rustic  chairs,  which  are  spacious  and  easy,  and  any 
one  curious  in  such  matters  will  find  them  ready  for 
use.  The  tree  must  have  been  of  large  diameter,  as 
the  chairs  are  but  the  segments  of  a  circle,  and  yet 
one  of  them  in  the  widest  place  is  about  three  and  a 
hall  feet  across,  and  one  of  the  branches  more  than 
half  a  yard  in  diameter.  S.  Wood. 

4,  BrouiEhtoii  FUee,  Oheetham  Hill. 

A  BECBIPT  FOB  BBAOaAT. 

[2i49.]    On  reading  over  the  letter  of  Ctoffrey 

Melbrook  on  Mid-Lent  in  your  impression  of  April 

6th,  I  was  put  in  mind  of  some  Unes  sent  with  a 

simnel,  some  few  years  ago,  to  an  old  friend,  and  as 

they  contain  a  receipt  for  making  "Braggat,"  I 

forward  them  to  you.  W.  D. 

In  Lancashire  we  have  a  custom  old. 
To  feast  on  Sunday  when  half  Lent  is  told. 
On  cakes,  the  special  make  of  Bury  town, 
Which  there  with  Braggat^up  are  washed  down. 
Some  call  it  Sinmelle  Sunday,  some  say,  Nay, 
Tis  Braggat  Sunday  that  we  call  the  day. 
Which  name  is  right,  or  how  the  name  arose. 
Is  a  moot  point ;  out  this  I  can  depose. 
The  custom  is  a  good  one,  so  I  send 
A  simnelle  cake  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend ; 
And  if  to  Braggat  thou  dost  feel  inclined. 
Just  tey  the  mixture  which  I've  here  defined : — 
Two  fresh-laid  eggs  into  a  basin  break ; 
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Whip  them  well  up,  as  if  a  cream  you*d  make ; 

Then  add  of  fine  old  rum  a  glass  or  so. 

And  let  the  mixture  in  a  large  jug  go, 

Whilst  in  a  pan  you  seethe  a  quart  of  ale — 

Not  Bass's  bitter,  no,  nor  Alsopp's  pale. 

But  ale  of  the  best  sort  that  you  can  get 

(Stone  ale's  a  sort  that  makes  a  rare  good  whet). 

Now,  whilst  the  ale  is  bubbling  on  the  fire, 

Stir  in  moist  sugar  till  it  doth  acquire 

A  liquorish  taste ;  then  grated  nutme«^  add 

(A  tablespoonful  will  not  make  it  bad). 

And  when  the  liquor  boils,  just  pour  it  o'er 

The  e^  and  rum  placed  in  the  jug  before ; 

Then  m  and  out  throw  it  a  time  or  two. 

Until  well  mingled  is  the  mixture  through ; 

Then  once  more  to  the  pan— don't  let  itooil, 

For,  if  you  do,  vou  sure  the  Braggat  spoil, 

The  eggs  would  break  and  curfle ;  but,  when  hot, 

Into  a  tankard  pour  the  precious  lot. 

Then  pass  it  round,  as  loving-cup  of  old 

Was  pass'd  around  at  Christaias  time,  we're  told. 

*<1CABT  BABTON**   Ain>  GRBBNHBTS  7IBLD8. 

[260.]  Mrs.  EUzabeth  C.  Qaskell,  wife  of  Bey.  W. 

Oaskell,  Unitarian   minister,   Manchester,  in    1^8 

published  Mary  BaHon,  a  Tale  of  Manchester  Life. 

The  following  is  a  quotation  :-- 

There  are  some  fields  liear  Manchester,  well  known  to 
the  inhabitants  as  "  Oreea  Heys  Fields,**  through  which 
runs  a  pub!ic  f ootpith  to  a  little  village  about  two  miles 
distant.    In  spite  of  these  fields  being  fiat  and  low — nay, 
in  spite  of  the  want  of  wood  (the  great  and  usual  recom- 
mendation of  level  tracts  of  land)— there  is  a  charm 
about  them  whldi   strikes  even  the  inhabitant  of  a 
mountainous  district,  who  sees  and  feels  the  effect  of 
contrast  in  these  common-place  but  thoroughly  rural 
fields,  with  the  busy,  busUuig  manufacturing  town  he 
left  but  ha^f  an  honr  ago.    Here  and  tb&ce  an  old  black 
and  white  farmhouse,  with  its  rambling  outhouses,  speaks 
of  other  times  and  oUier  occupations  than  those  which 
now  absorb  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood.    Here, 
in  their  season,  may  be  seen  the  country  business  of  hay- 
making,   and    ploughing,   which  are  such    pleacant 
m^tenes  for  townspeople  to  watch;    and  here  the 
artizan,  deafened  with  none  of  tongues  and  engines,  may 
come  to  listen  awhile  to  the  delidous  sounds  of  rural 
ife ;  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the  milk-maids*  call,  thec'atter 
and  cackle  of  poultry  in  the  old  farmyards.    You  can 
not  wonder,  then,  that  these  fields  are  poupUr  places  of 
resort  at  every  holiday  time ;  and  you  would  not  won- 
der, if  you  could  see,  or  I  pmpaW  i^escribe  the  charm  of 
one  particular  stile,  that  it  shoula  be  on  such  occasions 
a  crowded  halting  place.    Ckwe  by  it  is  a  deep,  clear 
pond,  reflectinff  in  its  dark-green  depths  the  shadowy 
trees  that  bend  over  it  to  exclude  the  sun.    The  only 
place  where  its  banks  are  shelving  is  on  the  side  next  to 
a  rambling  farmyard  belonging  to  one  of  those  old-world, 
gabled,  black  and  white  houses  I  named  above,  over- 
looking the  field  through  whidi  the  public  footpath 
leads.   The  porch  of  this  farmhouse  is  coveted  by  a 
rose  tree ;  ana  the  little  warden  surroundinglt  is  crowded 
with  a  medley  of  old-fiuhloned  herbs   and  flowers, 


planted  long  ago,  when  the  garden  was  the  only  drug- 
gist's shop  within  reach,  and  allowed  to  now  m 
scrambling  and  wild  luxuriance— roses,  lavender,  sage^ 
balm  (for  tea),  rosemary,  pinks,  and  wallflowers,  onions, 
and  jessamine  in  most  republican  and  indiscriminate 
order.  This  farmhouse  and  garden  are  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  stile  of  which  I  spoke,  leading  from  the 
large  pasture  field  into  a  smaller  one,  divided  by  a 
hedf^e  of  hawthorn  and  blackthorn ;  and  near  this  stile 
on  the  farther  side,  there  runs  a  tale  that  primroses  may 
be  found,  and  occasionally  the  blue  sweet  violet  on  the 
grassy  hedge  bank. 

Would  any  of  your  numerous  and  well-infonned 

correspondents  kindly  supply  information  oonoeming 

the  probable  site  of  De  Quincey's  residence  and  the 

village,  field  footpaths,  and  f aims  alluded  to  in  the 

above  interesting  description.  W.  Surgb. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

POST  Ain>  FBTRKL. 
(No.  201,  April  6 ;  No.  240,  April  27.) 

r^l.]  Mr.  Booker  uses  this  term  again  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Ancient  Chapel  of  Denton  *  (Chetham 
Society,  vol.  zxzvii.,  page  23),  where  he  efpeaks  of 
Denton  Hall  as  '*  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  post 
and  petrel  style  so  common  throughout  Lancashire." 
He  describes  the  hall  as  *'  built  diiefly  of  timber,  a 
foundation  of  masonry  supporting  a  framework 
formed  of  vertical  posts  cro  ssed  by  horizontal  beams, 
and  having  the  intervening  spaces  filled  with  plaster.* 
Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Pro* 
vincial  Words,  gives  the  following : — Petroll.  A  kind 
ot  chalky  clay,  mentioned  in  Florio  [i.e.,  ^'Florio's 
Queen  Anna's  New  World  of  Words,  or  Dictionarie  of 
the  Italian  and  English  Tongues,"]  ed.  1611,  p.  327. 
Petrel,  then,  seems  to  mean  the  plaster,  or  "  daub," 
used  in  the  outer  walls.  The  word  in  the  modem 
Italian  dictionaries  is  '' petrolio,"  but  this  means 
petroleum,  rock-oil.  Chas.  W.  Sutton. 

To  one  not  versed  in  architectural  terms,  it  seems 
the  most  feasible  way  of  replying  to  Query  No.  201 
by  giving  examples  of  buildings  erected  in  the  .post 
and  petrel  style  of  architecture.  The  Bev.  John 
Booker,  M  Ji.,  F.S J^.,  in  his  History  of  the  Ancient 
Chapel  of  Denton,  speaking  of  this  time-honoured 
fane,  says :  ''  As  now  seen  it  is  substantially  the  same 
as  when  first  built,  being  the  only  one  of  the  more 
ancient  chapels  in  Manchester  parish  still  retaining 
those  original  architectural  features  which  it  is  pro- 
bable all  once  had  in  common.  The  chapel  is  oon-* 
stracted  chiefly  of  timber,  and  in  an  ancient  docu- 
ment in  the  patron's  possession,  is  said  to  have  been 
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temed  in  Hibbert  wood, — a  low  footing  or  basement 
of  stone  sapporting  a  strong  framework  of  that 
Baterial,  with  upright  posts,  dmded  into  squares  by 
horiiontal  beams  extending  the  length  of  the  build- 
ing, the  whole  braced  at  intervals  diagonally,  and 
the  spaces  filled  with  plaster  flush  with  the  outer 
surface  of  the  woodwork.**  Here  post  and  plaster  are 
the  two  prindiml  words  bearing  on  our  text.  Again, 
he  says, "  Denton  Hall,  without  laying  claim  to  any 
difltinctiTe  merit '  in  its  architectural  details,  is, 
nerertheleflB,  an  interesting  example  of  the  post  and 
petrel  atyle  ao  common  throughout  Lancashire.  It  is 
built  chiefly  of  timber,  a  foundation  of  masonry  sup- 
porting a  framework  formed  of  vertical  posts  crossed 
by  horizontal  beams,  and  having  the  intervening 
apaoea  filled  with  plaster,  some  of  these  spaces  being 
ornamented  with  quatrefoils."  Here  again  the  post 
and  plaster  are  the  distinctive  features.  Then  in 
reference  to  Hyde  Hall,  in  Denton,  he  says,  '^  It  is 
built  in  the  picturesque  half-timbered  style  so 
cfaazaeteristic  of  the  period.  The  framework  is 
formed  of  timber,  consisting  of  a  number  of  heavy 
oak  beams  resting  upon  a  foundation  of  masonry, 
and  CKMsed  in  a  lateral  direction  by  others  of  the 
same  character,  the  interstices  or  ''panes,"  as  they 
are  technically  termed,  formed  by  this  plaiding  of 
the  woodwork  filled  with  a  plaster  or  composition  of 
mod  and  day,  additional  support  being  obtained 
fiwn  snbetantial  buttresses  of  stone  in  three  and 
four  stages  |daced  at  intervals  along  the  walls." 
Here  also  post  and  plaster  of  clay  and  mud  are  the 
prime  faatoies  of  this  style  of  architecture.  The  old 
du^iel^  let  me  add,  will  amply  repay  a  visit. 

S.LBBS. 
Oajtaa* 

nommyeriginal  query  it  might  be  inferred  that 
I  had  met  with  a  good  deal  about  the  "post  and  pan'* 
style  ol  building.  It  did  not  occur  to  me  that 
''petxel''  could  be  a  misprint  for  or  corruption  of 
**  pan.*  I  rather  wonder  tiiat  it  should  occur  to  any 
one.  Tet,  are  6.  H.  S.  and  W.  S.  Ck>r8on  apparently 
not  wrong  in  conjecturing  that  both  terms  mean  the 
aame  thing?  It  only  remains  to  seek  the  reason  why, 
theteby  endeaTOoring  to  convert  guess  into  know- 
ledge. We  axe  aware  that  ''petrel,"  in  English,  not 
only  signifies  "Mother  Carey's  chicken  "  (and,  by  the 
hj^  why  is  that  called  "  petrel  "—Latham's  Johnson 
has  a  [P]  in  the  room  of  the  etymon),  but  also 
"hveast-plate."    In  this  latter  sense  it  comes  to  us 


from  the  Freach  " poitraU"  through  "  paytrel "  ("  Her 
paytrel  was  of  iral  fine"— Scottish  Ballads),  and 
"  poitril."  But  "poitraU,"  I  find,  is  in  French  also  the 
name  e.g.  of  the  cross-beam  over  the  Jambs  of  a  door- 
way or  shop.  Hence  "  petrel  "=»"  pan."  Another 
derivation  of  "petrel"  would  be  from  the  French 
"petrir,"  i.e.  "to  knead,"  not  only  dough  but  also 
"  clay"  or  "  loam."  Finally,  a  reference  may  be  per- 
mitted to  TrtTpoff  "stone,"  calling  to  mind  the 
style  of  building  in  which  x>6bbles  embedded  in  a 
soft  material  are  used  in  filling  up  the  gaps  left  by 
the  timber.  Not  impossible  this,  for  a  post  laid 
crosswise  is  still  a  post,  I  opine. 

As  Mr.  E.  Waugh  and  Q.  H.  S.  (No.  172)  merely 
quote  from  the  Bev.  Mr.  Booker's  book,  and  as  by 
him,  for  aught  I  know,  we  may  not  be  able  any 
longer  to  receive  light  on  the  matter,  perhaps  S.  Lees 
of  Clayton,  who  used  the  term  "  post  and  petrel "  less 
than  a  fortnight  since  (226  of  the  City  News  Notes 
and  Queries)  will  oblige  us. 

At  the  worst  this  inquiry  may  yield  a  momentous 
issue.  It  may  be  the  starting  point  of  a  novel  prac- 
tice— ^the  practice,  that  is,  to  avoid  employing  terms 
the  meaning  of  which  we  do  not  understand. 

"Blow-shoppes,"  in  the  passage  of  Leland's  by 
me  referred  to,  appears  unique.  The  explanation 
quoted.  No.  240,  scarcely  tallies  with  the  context. 

A.S. 

Manchester,  1st  May,  1878. 

THB    BLACK    XNIOHT. 
(ISTo.  231,  April  27.) 

[252.]  Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  riding 
of  the  "black-lad,"  as  the  effigy  is  also  called,  one 
being  that  Sir  John  de  Assheton  (1422)  deputed  his 
two  sons,  Bobin  and  Bauf ,  to  ride  over  certain  lands 
and  enforce  certain  penalties  if  the  said  "sour" 
lands  contained  more  than  a  speciAed  number  of 
com-marrigolds,  the  weed  being  difficult  to  extirpate 
and  considered  destructive  to  the  land.  These 
penalties  were  exacted  with  terrible  rigour  by  the 
latter;  and  when  by  marriage  he  became  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Middleton,  he  and  his  followers  committed 
such  outrages  and  excesses  as  brought  the  name  of 
Sir  Balph  de  Assheton  into  execration.  He  enforced 
the  old  feudal  right  when  a  vassal  married,  and  this 
arbitrary  exaction  of  a  custom  (which  lay  at  the  root 
of  the  first  French  revolution)  it  was  which  attached 
odium  to  his  name.  He  was  called  Black  Balph 
rather  from  his  character  than  from  his  armour.    Hq 
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was  the  son  of  a  second  marriage,  and  it  is  said  that 
his  elder  brother,  the  heir  of  Assheton,  left  a  small 
sum  to  perpetoate  the  custom  of  guld-riding  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  memory  of  his  half-brother,  who  had 
made  his  name  a  sound  of  terror  over  both  their  lands. 

I  heard  many  legends  of  Black  Ralph  when  I 
visited  Ashton  in  my  girlhood,  and  remember  being 
shown  an  old  tower  to  which  he  and  his  followers 
were  said  to  carry  off  any  girl  they  happened  to  take 
a  fkncy  to,  and  keep  her  there  by  force.  I  was  very 
young  at  the  time,  but  I  never  forgot  it.  Harland 
and  Wilkinson's  Lancashire  Folk  Lore  has  an  article 
on  this  subject.  Isabella  Banks. 

From  an  old  Gazetteer  I  take  the  following  :—^  A 
singular  custom  prevails  here  (Ashton-imder-Lyne) 
on  Easter  Monday.  The  ceremony  consists  in  pre- 
paring an  effigy  of  a  man  in  armour,  t.«.,  the  '*  Black 
Lad,"  which  is  fixed  on  horseback,  and  after  being 
led  in  procession  round  the  town,  is  dismounted  at 
the  Old  Market  Cross,  where  it  is  torn  to  pieces  and 
the  fragments  usually  burned  amid  the  execrations 
of  the  polpulace.  This  custom,  which  is  carefully 
maintained  and  attracts  annually  many  thousands  of 
spectators  from  distant  places,  originated  in  tiie 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  commemorate  the  abhorrence 
in  which  Sir  Balph  Assheton,  one  of  the  feudal  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  was  held  by  the  inhabitants  on 
account  of  the  merciless  manner  in  which  he  exacted 
from  his  tenantry  the  fines  and  forfeits  due  to  him 
as  a  baron,  and  the  rigorous  way  in  which  he 
punished  with  the  stocks,  imprisonment,  or  death 
all  offences  committed  within  this  manor.  A  field 
on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Old  Hall  .  .  .  was 
the  place  of  execution,  and  the  spot  is  stUl  known 
by  the  name  of  the  ' (fallows  Meadow.'"  By  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton,  of  the  Beference 
Library,  I  have  also  seen  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^  The 
Black  Knight  of  Ashton ;  being  an  account  of  a  visit 
to  Ashton-under-Lyne  to  witness  the  annual  riding 
of  the  'Black  Lad,'  with  some  tales  and  songs  by  the 
way."  By  Wm.  E.  A.  Axon.  There  is  a  fund  of  in- 
teresting, historical,  and  antiquarian  information  to 
be  found  in  this  work  well  worthy  J.  C.'s  perusal. 
It  will  be  found  in  the  Supplementary  Catalogue  of 
the  Books  in  the  Old  Town  Hall.  T. 

[Mr.  John  PoUitt,  of  Newton  Heath,  also  sends  an 
account  of  Sir  Balph  Assheton,  and  says  the  ceremony 
at  Ashton  is  "now  little  better  than  an  annual 
drunken  spree."] 


QUERIES. 

r253.]  The  METHODi8T8.^Would  any  of  your 
informed  contributors  kindly  oommunicate  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  the  sevexal  ''splits"  or  divisions 
from  the  Wesleyan  Connexion  P  These  **  splits  "  may 
be  enumerated :  New  Connexion,  Primitive  Methodists, 
Warrenites,  and  Methodist  Free  Church.  J.  J. 

[264.]  Mb.  Bbight's  last  Quotation.  —  Will 
you  or  any  of  your  readers  say  where  the  following 
Lines  quoted  by  Mr.  Bright,  from  "  one  of  our  not 
often-read  poets,"  occurs  :-^ 

On  this  perhi^. 
This  peradventure,  infamous  for  lies. 
We  build  our  mountain  hopes,  spin 
Our  eternal  schemes. 

Alpha. 

May  3, 1878. 

[255.J  An  Abt  Qxtbbt. — I  have  in  my  possession 
a  very  good  but  rude  sketch  of  a  farm  building — ^I 
should  think  continental.  The  subject  is  very  simple, 
but  the  execution  of  it  in  its  details  leads  me  to  thmk 
that  it  must  have  been  stzuck  off  by  a  master.  In 
one  comer  there  is  to  be  made  out,  not  any  initials, 
but  simply  "  York  Square,  1836."  If,  amonffst  any  of 
your  numerous  art  oorre^ondents,  there  would  be 
one  who  could  throw  any  light  upon  '*Tork  Square, 
1886,"  I  should  be  obliged.  J.  W. 


THE  LITERARY  CLUB. 

AlfNUAL  MBBTDfG* 

The  annual  business  meeting  at  the  dose  of  the  session 
of  the  Manchester  Literarv  Club  was  held  in  the  sodetf^ 
room  at  the  Claience  Hotels  Piccadilly,  on  Monday  even- 
ing. There  was  a  large  attendance.  Mr.  J.  H.  Nopal,  the 
president,  exhlUtea  on  behalf  of  Mr.  William  A.  Tomer, 
who  was  unable  to  be  i«esent,  a  copy  of  the  Oipm  in  the 
ozlgiiial  coven  as  issuM,  in  which  eUta  it  is  exceeding^ 
acaroe.  The  covers  axe  valuable  because  they  give  toe 
names  of  the  authors  of  the  several  oontribut^na,  whidi 
do  not  appear  in  the  work  itself.  The  Oerm  was  started 
in  the  spring  of  1850  by  the  Pre-Baphaelite  Brednen, 
and  was  intended  to  explain  and  iUuirtiate  thair  yiawa 
in  BJTt  poetry,  and  literature.  Only  four  numbers  were 
issued,  and  at  the  third  number  the  tttle  was  dnnged 
f^m  the  Germ  to  Art  and  Foetrj^  -The  contributoES 
were  Dante  G.  Boesettl  (the  first  draft  of  wbose^Blaased 
Bamozel"  appeared  in  the  iUst  number),  William  H. 
Boasetti,  Calder  Campb^  J.  Collinson,  Ford  Madoz 
Brown,  Thomas  Woolner,  the  sculptor,  John  Ordiard  (» 
painter  of  promise,  who  died  in  1850^  Walter  H. 
Deverell,  William  Hohnan  Hunt,  and  Hiss  AHeyn.  The 
contents  include  a  remarkable  anonymooscciticlim  upon 
Macbeth,  in  wbkh  the  writer  endeavoum  to  prove  uat 
Macbeth  had  conceived  the  idea  of  usurping  the  throne 
o(f  Scotland,  and  had  actually  communicated  bis  gdSlty 
thoughts  to  bis  wife,  before  that  interview  wiu  tha 
witches  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  first,  put 
the  notion  into  his  mind.  The  arguments  and  proiofa 
brought  forward  by  the  writer  to  sustain  his  contention 
are.  of  convincing  cogency,  andp  oC  codm^  hav^ 
an   Important   beuing   upon   the   Interpretation    of 
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the  dbsttuctetB  of  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth. 
The  four  nomben  of  the  Gtrmj  originaDy  published  at  a 
diilliiig  each,  were  recently  sold  at  an  auctaon  in  London 
for  £3.  128^  and  he  (the  chairman)  undnetood  that  ae 
much  as  four  guineas  had  been  given  for  a  oomj^te 
set. 

The  HoKOBABT  SacBKTABT  (Mr.  Wm.  E.  A.  Axon)  read 
the  annual  rq>ort  of  the  Coundl.  It  stated  that  the 
aeasion  had  been  crowded  with  work  of  an  interesting 
and  varied  cfaaiacter,  which,  if  wantioff  in  predominating 
tendency  or  pezBistency  in  some  special  pursuit,  yet  re- 
flected very  fairly  the  multiplicity  of  the  subjects 
which  engage  the  attention  of  men  of  leters  at  the 
pcesent  time.  General  literature  and  critidzm, 
history  and  archsology*  and  philology,  had  all  been 
wall  lepresented  in  the  papers  read.  Ihere  had 
also  been  oontxibutionB  of  a  lighter  nature,  whilst 
the  papers  which  might  be  expected  to  form  a  feature  in 
a  liuQcashire  literary  society— those,  namely,  of  a  local  or 
county  interest— have  formed  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
nmnber  read,  and  have  been  of  a  more  than  ordinary 
importance  and  interest.  During  the  recess  the  first  two 
oC  a  proposed  series  of  visits  to  public  or  semi-public 
Ubranea  were  made— tbe  first  to  the  librar?  and  museum 
of  tlie  borough  of  Salf  ord  in  Peel  Park,  ana  the  second  to 
the  Chetham  Library,  Manchester.  The  object  of 
these  vieitB  was  to  ascertain  what  materials  are  at 
the  command  of  the  student  and  the  scholar  in  the 
Bbraiies  and  museums  of  the  district,  and  to  see 
how  far  those  stores  of  knowledge  are  doing  the 
work  for  which  they  were  designed  among  the  people. 
The  dub  last  year  compiled  and  issued  a  liibliography 
of  Laocashire  and  Chesldre,  giving  a  fist  of  the  pubuca- 
tknie  of  the  two  counties  for  the  year  1876.  It  vras 
highly  pnlsed  in  many  journals,  the  Bookseller  observing 
thftt  ^'notliing  so  suggestive  and  so  really  useful  to  the 
MMflnl  book-trade  as  this  important  record  has  hitherto 
been  published  in  the  provinces."  But  it  vras  a  laborious 
as  well  as  a  costly  undertaking,  and  as  the  promise  to 
continue  it  was  conditional  upon  an  adequate  response 
ftam  the  public  and  the  book-trade,  and  that  response 
bed  not  been  forthcoming,  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
bibGogxaphy  had  been  abandoned.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  section  of  the  club  might  be  established  to  deal 
with  mattsis  relating  to  books  and  libraries.  This 
bibfioffranhical  section  should  consist  of  members  con- 
nedscE  with  libraries  or  of  those  cognizant  of  the  grow- 
ing importanee  of  bibUographicaT  pursuitSi  and,  in 
additioD,  of  such  librarians  outside  the  dub  and  others 
intevBsted  as  chose  to  become  associates.  The  fourth 
votame  of  papers  was  in  the  press,  and  wiU  be  illus* 
trated  by  drawings  oontributed  by  the  artist  members. 
The  aocnmulation  of  materials  for  the  projected 
Hogiaphical  Dictionary  of  Lancashire  Artists  has 
been  prosecuted  with  diligence,  but  it  is  sUIl  a  moot 
point  whether  the  dub  will  be  justified  in  undertaking 
the  peconiaiy  responsibility  of  the  wwk.  In  accordance 
with  a  soegestlon  of  Sir  Henry  Cole,  a  memorial  has  been 
forwardeoto  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  asking 
tfaem  to  include  in  the  catak)gue  of  boolcs  printed  up  to 
1660  wldch  titoy  propose  to  issue  not  only  those  now  in 
the  fibraryy  but  those  known  to  exist  elsewhere.  Twenty- 
eight  new  members  had  been  elected  during  the  session. 
Mine  liadbeen  removed  froin  the  tist  by  death  and  other 
censes.  Tlie  number  now  on  the  roll  is  181.  Thehono- 
lary  fihcaiian reported  anadditlonto  thelibraiy  of  .150 
vo.nmes  and  pemphletB,   IndudiDg  many   privately* 


printed  works.  The  Council  had  to  thank  Mr.  Edwin 
Wauffh  for  a  portrait  of  their  late  member,  Samuel 
Bamiord ;  Mr.  Kowley  for  a  valuable  series  of  framed 
photographic  portraits  of  eminent litenUry  men:  Mr.  John 
Page  zor  a  chalk  drawing  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chattwood,  the 
first  president  of  the  dub ;  Mr.  Geoise  Hayes  for  a  num- 
ber of  early  slietches  andebgravings ;  Mr.  Morgan  3rierley 
for  an  ori^^nal  water-colour  norlTUt  of  John  Butterworth, 
the  matliematidan ;  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  (formerly  of 
Manchester,  now  of  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man),  for  a  fine 
engraving  of  Bradley's  portrait  of  Peter  Clare;  Mr.  John 
Evans  for  a  large  and  fine  engraved  portrait  of  the  Bev. 
Canon  Parkioson ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Williams  for  a  volume 
of  photographs  of  Clayton  Old  Hall. 

The  treasurer's  accounts'  were  presented  bv  the  audi- 
tors* Mr.  J.  E.  Forbes  and  Mr.  B.  C .  Alcock.  They  showed 
an  income  of  £226:  an  expenditure  of  £198;  and  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £28. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Edwa&d  Kirk,  seconded  by  I^'r. 
Abthxtb  O'Neill,  the  mpoct  was  adopted.  A  few  altera- 
tions in  the  rules  were  agreed  to.  The  most  important 
was  one  raising  the  annual  subscription  from  fifteen 
shillings  to  one  guinea,  wliich  was  carried  unanimously. 
The  dection  of  otficers  followed.  It  was  found  that  ttie 
nominations  exactly  accorded  with  the  number  required, 
and  the  only  changes  were  the  appointment  of  the  Bev. 
W.  Anderson  O'Conor,  B.A.,  Mr.  Ward  Heys,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Tomlinson,  lo  place  of  the  retiringmembers  of  tha 
Coundl,  Messrs.  H.  T.  Crofton,  John  Evans,  and  J.  H.  E. 
Partington.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  John  Plants  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  Council  forthdr 
services  during  the  past  year. 


FIELD  NATURALISE. 

OFSZOMQ  07  THB  SUIOCBB  SR4S0N :  EZCUBSIOK  TO  HOLFORB 

WOOD. 

If  a  good  beginning  be  a  safe  augury,  then  the  coming 
summer  season  of  the  Manchester  Field  Naturalists  and 
iUKshxolo^ts' Society  promlBies  to  be  unusually  enjoyable 
and  suocessf uL  Last  year  the  first  excursion,  delightful 
as  it  proved,  was  undertaken  beneath  heavy  douds  and 
showers,  by  half  a  dozen  persons  who  almost  feared  the 
coDsequences  of  their  own  temerity ;  this  year,  on  Satur- 
day last,  a  company  of  nearly  seventy  sallied  forth  be- 
neath a  bright  sky,  across  warm,  sunht  Adds,  and  through 
musical  woods.  The  excursion  was  under  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  William  Johnson.  This  gentleman— who  was  bom 
to  be  an  African  traveller  and  to  explore  the  untrodden 
wilds— selected,  m  usual,  **  a  new  route."  The  plan  of 
the  excursion  was  to  leave  the  train  at  Plumbley  and 
work  round  by  way  of  Holford  Moss  and  Wood  to  Lostock 
Gra1am»  and  it  was  carried  out  successfully. 

The  nomendature  of  the  district  was,  as  Cheshire 
nomendature  of  ten  is,  somewhat  unique  and  pU2Zling, 
and  became  the  theme  of  ingenious  speculation.  But 
the  whole  thing  comes  out  qmte  dearly  with  the  help  of 
the  genealogies.  Good  old  Sir  Peter  Leycester,  whose 
famiT^  seems  to  have  been  allied  to  all  the  families  here- 
abou&,  and  who  rardy  fails  us  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
records  that  about  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second  one 
Thomas  de  Venables  hdd  Lostock.  Most  of  the  mar- 
riages In  those  days,  notwithstanding  what  the 
auukors  of  the  Kut-orown  Maid  and  the  Lord  of 
Burldgh  may  say  to  the  contrary,  appear  to  have 
been  prudent  marriages,  and  Thomas  de  Venables 
held  Lostock  on  behaliof  his  second  wife,  Joan  de  Los- 
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toclL  Joan's  first  b^udlMmd  was  William  deToft,  yoxuigea: 
8on  of  Roffer  Toft  of  Toft.  Wfllam  de  Toft's  son  Roger, 
who  Uvea  about  131d»  took  tha  surname  of  Hotford, 
from  the  name  of  his  place  of  residence,  part  of  his 
estate  hdnff  in  Phimbley  and  part  In  Loetock-Gralam. 
The  manor  bouse  In  question  Is  built  on  a  ford,  and  this 
ford  is  situated  in  a  hollow  or  hole,  land  the  hollow  was 
in  f onuer  times  environed  by  a  wood  or  **  bolt.''  Hence 
there  aM  three  noselble  origins  for  the  name  of  Holf ord, 
to  wit,  hole-foTa,  haU-ford,orhDlt^ford.  Cominf  back  now 
toLostock-Oralam,  wefindthatthebefore-mentaonedJoan, 
themotherof  the  Holfords,wa8  hers^thegnnd-dau^ter 
of  one  Qhdam,  who  was  the  son  of  fiicaidus  de  Ron- 
diamp,who  in  his  turn  was  the  son  of  Hugh  de  Runcfaamp 
whos  name  beads  the  pedigree.  It  was  after  this  Oialam 
Inherited  Lostock  that  it  came  to  be  known  as  Lostock* 
Oralam,  and  a  learned  hvpotheBls  developed  on  Saturday 
last,  antl  based  on  the  known  association  of  Arthurian 
incidents  with  the  vichiity  of  Manchester— to  the  effect 
that  the  place  was  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
search  for  the  Lost  Qrall— must  therefore  be  non-suited. 
But  one  would  like  to  know  more  aboiit  this  Gialam. 
His  Christian  name  occurs  attached  to  a  '^  junction." 
This  is  all  we  know  about  him.  Why  has  phonetic 
decay  spared  him?  What  did  he  do  seven  ceattiries 
ago?  What  was  his  character,  what  was  his  history, 
was  he  hated  or  beloved,  that  his  name  should  haunt  us 
to-day?  One  may  turn  over  a  Sraishaw  and  find  a 
theme  for  speculation,  the  ciytallization  of  a  possible 
romance,  in  a  railway-guide!  Does  he  know  that  Us 
name  is  perpetuated  in  uils  modem  Domesday  Book  ? 

PoUo^nng  the  fortunes  of  Qralam^s  descendants,  the 
Holf  ords,  one  other  figure  stands  out  in  the  list  of  socoss- 
sors,  the  last  of  the  name,  who  was  cabled  by  James  the 
First  the  Bold  Lady  of  Cheshire.  She  was  the  heuess  of 
Christopher  Holf ora,  and  married  Star  Hugh  Cholmondley. 
For  more  than  forty  ▼ears  she  was  engaged  in  tedious 
lawsuits  with  her  uncle,  George  Holford  of  JNewborough, 
in  Dutton,  wtio,  after  her  father's  death,  was  the  next 
male  heir  to  the  Holford  estate.  The  mediation  of  friends 
at  last  prevailed,  and  the  disputed  lands  were  parted 
between  the  disputants.  The  Bold  Lady  survived  her 
husband,  and  Uved  at  Holford  HaH,  which  *'«lie  builded 
anew,  repayred,  and  enlarged.*'  Here  slie  died  in 
162S,  ased  sixty-three  years.  Her  son,  who  was 
made  Carl  of  Leinster  by  Charles  the  Firet. 
bequeathed  Holford  to  his  natural  son  Thomas,  who  died 
in  1667,  and  wae  buried  at  Nether  Peover.  AH  that  we 
know  of  him  is  the  very  exhaustive  and  detailed  eulo- 
giumproQOunced  upon  him  by  his  chaplain,  Mr.  Kent, 
and  confirmed  by  Sir  Peter  Leyoester,  according  to 
which  he  was  *'  a  loyal  subject,  a  good  husband,  a  cood 
father,  a  good  master,  a  good  landlord,  a  good  neighbour, 
a  good  friend,  a  good  Christian,  and  a  good  man."  A  man 
who  could  give  satisfactiou  in  all  theie  sereral  capaci- 
ties, and  secure  the  approval  of  those  whom  it  concerned 
in  ead)»  is  unquestionably  worthy  of  a  passing  remem- 
brance. 

Leaving  the  station  the  walk  lay  for  a  short  distance 
along  a  motA  road.  I^ear  an  orchard,  on  one  of  the 
aj^e  trees  in  which  the  mistletoe  was  seen  growing,  the 
turnpike  road  was  left  and  a  pleasant  fidd-path  was 
taken.  Then  followed  a  succession  of  country  lanes 
windhig.  tree-shaded,  with  haunted4ooidng  hollows;  and 
field-paths  twbtina  round  isolated  cottages  and  opening 
out  m  unexpected  places;  which  neceesufiy  caused  the 
ftequent  recall  of  tho  too  sslf-confldeDt  van  of  the  party. 


and  often  led  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Scriptures  by 
causing  the  first  to  be  laibt  and  the  last  first  In  tufu 
overhanging  the  ponds  and  atl  along  the  maiglns  of  tiid 
ditches,  great  manh  marigolds  |;rew  profuSelv.  May- 
flowers, the  lavehder,  or  half-monnung  with  which 
Nature  pays  her  respects  to  the  memory  of  dspaited 
winter,  also  of  exceptionally  large  size^  were  blooming. 
All  the  blossoms  were  unusually  luge.  The  hedge-sldls 
were  arrajred  as  if  in  bridal  Costume  with  the^ovcay, 
demure  anemone  nemorosa,  so  large  as  almost  to  suggest 
convolvuluses.  The  dog  violets  hung  their  **  modest 
heads;  ^  the  hyadnths;  half^pen,  gave  promise  of  an 
eariy  glow  ^infinite  azure  f  smd  the  rose  Ivdmishere 
and  tlrare,  Imparted  a  country  ruddiness  to  tne  group  of 
floral  beauty. 

The  walk  was  diiefl^r  through  fields  where  the  path 
was  almost  indistiDguishable,  being  grass-giown.  A 
brown  stream  whidi  runs  through  the  val*ey  and  bears 
the  poetic  name  of  Peover  Eye  was  crossed,  and  aooom- 
pamed  for  a  short  distance.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
hyacinths  in  a  cottage  garden,  showing  how,  like  the 
dafiPodil,  this  flower  loses  its  pendant  character  and 
becomes  erect  under  cultivation.  A  pleasant  diat  with 
an  old  man  of  eighty  or  tberealMuts— ten  years  more  or 
less  does  not  matter  in  such  caftes— w1k>  was  ddving 
with  the  vigour  of  Adam,  and  who  held  himself  as  erect 
as  a  lamp-post  when  accosted,  occurred  at  one  lane-end 
A  portion  of  Half  ord  Hall,  whidi  the  Bold  Lady  repaired, 
is  still  standing.  It  is  a  moated  dweOing  chiefly  of 
timber  and  pbster.  The  Field  Naturalists  md  iiot  visit 
it,  but  left  it  on  the  right,  preferring  on  this  occa- 
don  a  ramble  over  the  moss  and  throu|^  the  wood. 
These  oonstitated  the  piice  de  resistance  in  the  WiUk. 
The  wood  Is  spreading  over  the  moss.  Innumerable 
furled  bracken  stems,  looldng  like  men  umbrella  handles. 

gave  promise  of  a  glorious  sea  of  fronds  lator  on,  and 
ere  also  were  gathered  cotton  grass  and  snhagnum, 
which  latter  has  coiitributed  so  lai^y  to  the  formation 
of  peat  bogs,  and  which  Mr.  Andrew  Steele,  in  a  volume 
on  the  subject  quoted  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  Says  he  has 
observed  to  grow  four  feet  in  a  year.  Hereabouts  also 
occurred  the  only  botanical  ''find*'  of  the  afternoon, 
Andromeda  polifoHa,  observed  bv  Mr.  Freeston.  The 
great  diarm  of  the  scene  was  due, however,  to  theyoong 
birches,  which,  spread  over  hollows  and  up  tiie  hillsides^ 
presented  fold  after  fold  of  the  freshest  green,  and  looked 
like  emerald  clouds  resting  on  the  slopes.  A  mass  of 
darker  green  bounded  the  scene,  crowmng  the  loftier 
elevations,  from  which  patriarchal  Scotch  firs  looked 
down  with  a  sober  dignitv  on  the  young  Uf e  around. 

Loatodk-Gralom,  which  was  reached  subraquently, 
appears  to  have  added  to  Itself  many  new  red  cottages 
since  the  opening  off  the  railway ;  but  It  is  a  feasant, 
dean,  and  aieerf ul-lookfng  pliaoe  nevertheless.  Here  tea 
was  provided.  The  charge  was  very  reasonable,  and 
there  was  a  liberal  supply  ^sweet  bread  and  butter  and 
fresh  eggs,  worthy  of  the  Vale  BoyaL  It  is  true  that  in 
the  kitnen,  the  possibiUty  of  utilizing  a  large  boiler  was 
igxiored,  and  that  the  seventy  were  dependant  upon  a 
mr,  soaall,  old-fashioned  poetical,  singing  kettle  for  the 
Bupi^y  of  hot  water  for  tea.  But  this  was  sfanply  charm- 
ing. Is  it  not  a  pleasure  to  get  now  and  then  f^m  the 
hurry  and  everlasting  system  of  the  town,  to  the  leisure 
andrimpttdty  of  the  conntty?  And  was  not  the  inn 
called  the  **  Stow  and  Easy  ?* 

Aftertea  there  wtis  a  pleasant  hatf-hour  In  the  gardens 
at  tbe  badt  of  the  inn.    Subsequently  Mr.  Grindon 
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aaBToradaluief  addresBoa  some  ot  the  plants  found, 
the  cbair  being  occupied  by  Dr.  JBahin.  Mr.  John  Hardy 
followed  with  aome  remarap  on  the  "nodding  "  hyadntb, 
wfakdi  losea  the  strildng  pecaliarity  which  has  caused  the 
name  of  nnUtus  to  stiw  to  it  from  pre-Linnsean  times, 
when  it  is  removed  for  garden  eultmktion,  and  on  tlie 
eqmsitoe.  Hie  party  thm  returned  to  the  station,  and 
■nixed  in  MancbeBter  about  nine  o^dock. 


SCIENCE  N0TE3. 

FrofeaBor  Huxley  has  been  elected  a  Correspond- 
iog  FeUow  of  the  RotbI  Academy  of  BoiAe  in  the 
depiirtmeat  of  Natural  Histoir. 

The  Professors  of  the  College  of  France  have 
recommended  M.  Brown  SequaSd  for  the  Chair  of 
liiyaiology,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Claude  Bernard ; 
but  being  an  £kiglish  subject  he  is  ineligible  unless 
be  accepts  natoialization. 

Four  pairs  of  swifts  were  observed  near  London 
on  Thuxsday.  This  is  not  the  earliest  arrival  on 
reocnd,  but  it  is  still  so  eariy  as  to  give  promise  of  a 
&»f  warm  summer.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  counting 
the  swift  one  of  the  orades  of  nature. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Mam,  FJR3^  Radcliffe  Observer 
at  Cambridge  UniversiUr,  died  at  the  Observatory 
in  that  town  on  Thursoay.  He  was  formerly  first 
asastant  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Greenvnch, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  astronomical  works. 

There  was  an  unusual  paudl^  of  ozone  in  the 
atmosphere  during  the  past  month.  On  seven  davs 
not  the  lightest  trace  was  perceptible^  and  on  eight 
days  the  q^uantity  registeml  was  extremely  smalL 
During  abnefpenody  however,  of  comnarativSy  high 
electrical  tension — ^from  the  1st  to  tne  4th — ^which 
culminated  in  a  thunderstorm  ozone,  was  fairly 
derreloped ;  but  from  that  ]ieriod  to  the  end  of  the 
numthy  dasntte  an  intervening,  storm  with  vivid 
lightning,  tae  registration  once  only  rose  to  three 
defftoBB,  Mr.  R.  H.  AUnatt,  of  Cheltenham,  who 
poKDts  out  these  facts,  thinks  meteorologists  should 
take  more  cognizance  than  they  do  of  thi^  most 
eaMWiHnl  atmospherical  a^nt. 

A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  been  ffdng  on  lately 
veepecting  the  value  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
American  storm  warnings.  Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  secre- 
tnr  to  the  Meteorological  Council,  in  a  paper  con- 
triboted  to  the  NmOioid  Magarme  for  March,  sub- 
jaets  the  whoJa  of  the  ^warnings''  received  last  year 
to  a  careful  examination^  and  compares  each  one 
80(«nUeIy  vrith  the  actual  weather  which  pre- 
Tued  in  these  islands  and  their  neighbourhood  at 
tiie  time  to  which  the  prediction  referred.  The 
MMoal  results  of  Mr.  Scott's  inquiry  are  as  follows : 
Ttetent  of  forty  predietioiis  received  only  seven 
coidd  be  chssed  aa  absdute  soooesses^  ten  were 
partial^  snceosrfiil,  4x  ware  in  a  ^veiy  shght" 
degree  snecessful,  while  seventeen,  or  not  veiy  for 
sihort  of  half,  weie  absolute  failures 


Various  successful  observations  of  the  transit  of 
Mercury  were  made  on  Monday.  The  two  French 
astronomers  sent  to  the  Salt  Lake,  M.  Andrd  of 
Lyons  and  M,  Angot  of  Pari%  were  aUe  to  take 
seventy-eight  photc^praphic  proofs  of  various  stEiges 
of  the  traiult.  They  state  that  the  emerging  of  Mer- 
curr  from  the  sun's  disc  confirmed  Le  verriers  theory 
c^  the  j^anet's  motion*  Satiibctory  observations  and 
photographs  of  the  transitof  Mercury  were  takenat  the 
Government  Observatories  at  Washington  and  West 
Point.  At  tlie  Mendon  Observatory  sL  Janssen  was 
able  to  perceive  Mercury  before  its  entrance  on  to  the 
solar  dise^  a  phenomenon  also  observed  in  Japan  in 
1874,  proving  the  existence  of  a  vast  gaseous  atmo- 
rohere  round  the  sun,  a  discovery  made  byM* 
Janssen  in  1871,  and  s^led  by  him  <<  a  coronal 
atmodiere."  He  also  obtained  a  ajfiectrum  anal^rais 
of  Mercury's  atmosphere,  the  composition  of  wfich 
is  still  ui£iown,  and  succeeded  in  getting  a  photo* 
graph  of  the  planet  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
transit  besan.  Its  real  diameter  may  therefore  be 
ascertained.  At  Aberdeen  the  transit  was  observed 
by  Lord  Lindsay*  Mr.  Ranyard^  Dr.  Copeland,  Mr, 
darpenter,  and  Herr  Lohse,  and  photogrephed  by 
Mr.  Davis. 

ART    NOTES. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning,  the ''  enigmatic* 
poet,  is  one  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  Roral  Academy 
exhibition  this  year*  He  has  definitely  chosen  art 
as  his  profesrion, 

Mr.  Ruskin  is  now  so  completdy  restored  to 
health  as  to  be  able  to  resume  work.  He  is  revising 
and  adding  to  the  notes  by  which  he  has  illustrated 
the  exhiUtion  of  his  Turner's  drawings.  The  seventii 
edition  of  this  work  in  much  alterod  form  is  just 
ready. 

The  collection  of  mctures  belonging  to  Mr. 
Alexander  Brogden,  M.P.,  were  sold  without 
reserve  on  Saturday  in  London,  and  produced 
£10,405.  The  Gleaner's  Return,  by  William  Linnell, 
sold  at  the  Manley  Hall  Sale  for  £630,  brought 
£640.  lOs.  A  Harvest  Sunset,  by  old  John  Linnell, 
sold  for  £066.  A  LancashireWitch,  by  William 
Bradley  of  Manchester,  brought  £65. 

Two  j^ctnres  by  Turner,  formerly  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  windus  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Mr.GiHott^ 
were  sold  in  London  on  Saturday,  as  the  property 
of  a  nobleman.  Going  to  the  Bui,  San  Martino, 
Venice^  gondolas,  with  figures  (evening),  exhibited 
at  the  Cwyal  Academy,  1846  r  and  Returxnng  fxom 
the  Bell,  early  morning,  the  companion  'mctuie,  each 
brought  £1,^.  In  the  Qfflott  sale,  1873,  the  first- 
named  sold  for  1,700  guineas  and  the  last  for  1,500 
guineas. 
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jl^attttlras,  Matl  11,  1878. 
'NOTE. 

THE  SOCIETY  OF  FBIENBS  AND  SUNDAY-fiCHOOM. 

[256.]  The  Times  (see  weekly  edition  April  26) 
aeemB  to  think  that  the  fact  of  his  beipg  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 
account  for  llSi.  Bright  never  having  been  engaged, 
as  he  told  his  Rochdale  hearers  on  Qood  Friday,  in 
the  work  of  a  Sundaynschool  teacher.  The  Times  is 
not  omniscient,  but  it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  the 
Editor  of  that  journal  should  never  have  heard  of  the 
celelnrated  Firslrday  Schools  at  Birmingham  con- 
ducted by  Friends.  There  are  other  schools  of  a  like 
nature  in  the  hands  of  Friends,  but  those  at  Bhrming- 
ham  are  almost  of  world-wide  fame. 

C.  H.  COLLYNS. 
Wirksworth. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THE  BEV.  JOSHUA  BBOOEBS. 
(Nm.  :(29  and  239.) 

[257.J  For  further  notices  of  him  see  Chambers's 
Book  of  Days,  vol.  ii.,  p.  568-70 ;  and  also  the  Man- 
chester Courier  ot  December  11,  1866,  where,  under 
the  heading  of  an  article  called  ''The  Rosicru- 
dans,"  an  amusing  anecdote  (before  unpublished)  and 
also  other  information  is  given.    •  Q.  W.  Napibb. 

Permit  me  to  put  Mr.  Philip  Wentworth  right  as 
regards  the  little  anecdote  relating  to  the  ecc^tric 
Joshua  Brookes.  The  wedding  alluded  to  was  not  that 
of  a  daughter  of  the  Mr.  Hyde  mentioned  therein, 
but  a  distant  relative  of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Hyde's 
daughter  was  not  mmried  for  many  years  afterwards. 
The  anecdote  is  quite  correct  in  other  respects. 

T,  P. 

KB.  BBIQHT^B  LATEST  QUOTATION. 
(No.  254,  May  4.) 

[258.]  Mr.  Brighf  s  last  quotation  is  from  Young's 
Niffht  2%otiyA^.— Night  I.,  Knes  377-380. 

John  Bbistow. 

Tbe  passage  from  ''one  of  our  not  often  read 
poets,"  which  Alpha  alludes  to  as  Mr.  Biighf  s  last 
quotation,  is  from  Dr.  Young's  2^ht  Th<n*ghts.'— 

On  this  peitaaps. 
This  peradventure  infamous  for  lioB^ 
•       .       .       .       .we  build 
Cor  mountain  hopes,  spin  out  eternal  schemes. 

Mr.  Bright  quoted  from  the  same  poem  in  his  speech 

td  his  constituents  at  Bixminghaxa  last  January, 


introducing  his  remarks  on  the  experience  gathered 
from  the  Crimean  war,  with  the  lines: — 

Tis  wise  to  talk  with  our  post  hours. 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven. 

The  last  time  the  late  Lord  Brougham  was  in  Man* 
Chester  he  quoted  from  Dr.  Young's  Satires  a  passage 
that  was  forcibly  brought  to  my  memory  while  listen- 
ing to  Mr.  Bright  last  Tuesday  :— 

One  to  destroy  is  murder  by  the  law. 
And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe ; 
To  murder  thousands  takes  a  spedous  name. 
War's  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal  fame. 

The  passage  alluded  to  by  Alpha  is  not  Mr.  Brighfs 
latest  quotation ;  in  hlB  subsequent  speech,  acknow- 
ledging the  vote  of  thanks,  he  quoted  the  following 
from  Cowpefs  Task^  but  some  of  the  newspapers, 
seem  to  have  not  recognized  the  quotation : — 

War  is  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 

Kings  would  not  play  at. 

A.  W.  Thomas. 

The  quotation  given  by  Mr.  John  Bright  on  Tues- 
day last  is  from  the  First  Night  in  Young's  Nkfht 
Thoughts.  I  give  the  whole  of  the  passage,  imder- 
lining  the  words  quoted  by  Mr.  Bright,  so  that  they 
may  be  distinguished  as  by  italics : — 

By  Nature's  law,  what  mi^  be,  may  be  now ; 

There's  no  prerogative  in  human  hours. 

In  human  hearts  what  bolder  thoughts  can  rise 

Than  man's  presumption  on  to-morrow's  dawnP 

Where  is  to-morrow  P    In  another  world* 

For  nimibers  this  is  certain ;  the  reverse 

Is  sure  to  none ;  and  yet,  on  this  Perhaps, 

This  Peradventure,  infamous  for  lies. 

As  on  a  rock  of  adamant,  we  Suild 

Our  mountain  hopes,  tpm  our  eternal  schemes, 

As  we  the  Fatal  Sisters  would  outspin. 

And  big  with  life's  futurities  expire. 

Jambs  Glossop,  Sen. 

WintOD,  May  6, 1878. 

<'maby  babton"  and  obbbnheys  fiblds. 

C!fo.  2S0,  May  4.) 

[259.]    At  the  point  where  Oxford  Road  becomes 
fiusholme  village,  strikes  oS  Moss  Lane  East,  a  lane 
which  eventually  terminates  in  Chester  Boad,  a  little 
beyond  Hulme  CSiurch.    A  part  of  this  lane — ^that 
nearest  to  the  Oxford  Boad  end— runs  through  what 
were  the  Greenheys  fields,  now,  alas,  no  longer  ex- 
istant,  being  covered  by  the  multitudinous  dwellings , 
called  Moss  Side.    Two  or  three  of  the  farms  alluded 
to  in  the  above-named  tale  have  disappeared.    Flints  ' 
farm  was  one.    It  stood  on  the  left  of  the  lane  opposite  ^ 
to  the  present  Alexandra  Hotel.    On  this  hotel  site,  or 
close  to  it^  stoo4  aflne  old  country  numsion,  the  onco  ' 
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Thomas  Fickfordythe  caiiier,  called  May* 
field.  Kayfleldl  The  yery  name  is  redolent  and  sug- 
gestive of  sweetness,  softness,  and  geniality.  A  field's 
length  to  the  left  of  where  Flint's  farm  stood  stands 
the  fann  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  so  pleasantly  describes, 
now  a  decayed  xeminieoenoe  of  the  past.  By  this 
tern  and  pond  rans  the  pathway  through  the  east 
end  of  Alexandra  Park  on  to  the  Tillage  of  Chorlton- 
com-Hardy,  once  one  of  the  most  charming  country 
walks  imaginable.  The  nearest  foute  from  Manchester 
proper  to  this  anciently  truly  rural  neighbourhood 
was  by  Boundary  Lane,  starting  out  of  Oxford-  Boad, 
which  lane  near  the  end  of  Burlington-street  skirted 
the  grounds  of  GreenhiU,  the  residence  of  De 
Qmnoey's  father,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  kept 
by  OreenhillHStreet.  I  must  differ  with  Mrs.  Qaskell's 
descrixytion  as  to  '^  want  of  wood  *  for  each  field  was 
completely  screened  from  its  neighbour  by  a  profusion 
df  hedgerow  timber  trees,  which  thoroughly  embow- 
ered a  lot  of  deep,  dark,  glossy  poob,  named  from  their 
number  the  Twenty  Pits. .  Thus  the  sequestered  and 
eedaded  character  of  these  wood-enclosed  fields  were 
their  great  charm — a  charm  so  felt  that  many  a 
llanehester  youth,  whom  circumstances  have  pboed 
in  distant  lands  and  in  scenes  of  greater  pretension, 
bare  often  sighed  at  the  remembrance  of  their  quiet, 
soothing,  and  homely  beauty.  James  Buby. 

May  6tli.  1878.        

THB  MXTH0DI8TB. 

(Onflsy  Vo.  253,  May  4.) 

[200.]    To  give  the  information  your  oonespondent 

**  J.  J  "  desires  would,  I  fear,  occupy  more  space  than 

yoQ  could  spare.    Perhaps  it  will  suffice  to  indicate 

where  the  infbrmation  may  be  found,  though  even 

to  name  merely  all  these  would  take  up  a  consider^ 

able  portion  of  your  space.    I  name  four,aQd  if  your 

conespondent  has  the  opportunity  of  visiting  our 

Free  Bef erenoe  library  in  King-street,  he  will  there 

find  No0. 1,  2,  and  3.    No.  4  should  be  in  the  hands 

of  everybody. 

1.  Gardenez^s ''  Faiths  of  the  World." 

2.  Chambers's  EncydopSBdia. 

3w  Blnnf  s  **  Dictionary  of  Sects."  And  note  the  re- 
madEy  page  312:  ''The  following  article  will  de%l 
with  tbB  histoiy,  orgafiization,  prindi^ssi,  lind  prao* 
tieas  of  the  original  body,  and  the  offshoots  of  it  wpl 
be  ncMieed  in  suioeeeding  articles  in  chronological 

i,  lIliitik^iiAhnana^for  1878^  page  157. 


.  .  A     t. 


The  New  Connexion  detached  itself  from  the  parent 
stem  in  1797.  Its  doctrine  and  order  are  the  same, 
the  only  difference  being  that  it  admits  one  layman 
to  each  minister  into  the  Conference,  and  allows  the 
former  to  share  in  the  transaction  of  ^1  business,  both 
secular  and  spiritual. 

The  Primitiye  Methodists,  who  profess  to  adhere 
more  strictly  to  the  original  discipline  of  Methodism, 
were  formed  into  a  society  in  1810,  though  the 
founders  had  left  the  older  society  some  years  pre- 
viously. The  inmiediate  cause  of  the  ^  split '^  was  as 
to  the  propriety  of  camp  meetings  for  religious  pur- 
poses; and,  in  opposition  to  the  Conference  of  1803, 
they  admit  female  preachers.  They  likewise  admit 
two  lay  delegates  to  the  Conference  for  every  minister. 

There  was  another  split  in  1813 — ^the  Independent 
Methodists— who  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  their 
rejection  of  a  paid  ministry. 

The  Methodist  Free  Church  was  formed  by  the 
fusion  of  two  sections  of  the  Methodist  body,  the 
Weeleyan  Association — which  originated  in  the 
schism  of  Dr.  Warren  in  1834,  the  principal  points  of 
difference  appearing  to  have  been  with  ref erencid  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Conference — ^and  the  We8le3raa 
Beform  Association,  which  took  its  rise  in  1849 
through  the  expulsion  of  several  ministers  from  the 
parent  body  on  a  charge  of  insubordination. 

KnwABD  Nixon. 

WMt  Park-ttreet,  Salford. 

MB.  SIMS  BEEVES. 
(Nof.  158, 175»  188, 205,  and  235.) 

fa61.]  Beference  to  the  Manchester  papers  (I 
think  the  Cftutrdian)  wiU  reveal  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  criticisms  upon  Mr.  Beeves*s  vocal  efforts,  prior 
to  his  Italian  traioing,  were  of  a  very  severe  character, 
being  in  effect  that  it  was  painful  to  listen  to  him, 
owing  principally  to  the  almost  deafening  power  he 
chose  to  display  in  certain  passages  of  his  music. 
Some  of  the  earlier  criticisms  were  simply  remon* 
slvative  upon  this  fault,  but  as  Mr.  Beeves  evidently 
thought  he  knew  best  and  went  on  his  own  course, 
his  critics  grew  savage  and  did  not  spare  him.  My 
own  recollections  of  him  certainly  corroborate  these 
strictures.  He  was  then  a  mere  boy,-  slightly  built, 
ai^4  X  should  say,  an  inch  or  twQ  lower  in  stature  than 
how.  His  voice  al&o  had  very  much  the  character  of 
a  boy^s,  beilig  in  reality  a  ooontei^tenor,  ranging  up 
to  C  ul  alto  (a  not(3  he  was  veiy'fond  of  displaying) ; 
WM.t94^i9^fl«6^  9zpres8ian,  and  quality  of  tone^ 
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they  were  wholly  wanting ;  and  henoe  audi  aongs  aa 
'^  All  is  lost"  werem  his handa  utter  failnrea.  I  heard 
him  in  Sontnamb^Ua  at  the  Old  Theatre,  where  I  under- 
stood at  the  time  he  was  paid  thirty  shillings  a  night, 
but  at  occasional  oonoertB  in  Kanchestor  he  would 
rarely  obtain  more  than  a  guinea.  But  what  a  (diange 
was  there  when  he  returned  from  his  continental 
lisitl  Physique,  deportment,  voice,  and  Judicious 
use  of  it,  had  all  undergone  sach  a  marveUous  meta- 
moiphosis  that  I  could  not  trace  a  single  feature  of 
the  vocalist  of  two  or  three  yeara  bef oie.  On  his  re- 
appearance in  Manchester,  at  a  concert  at  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  he  sang,  by  request,  Beethoven's 
''Adelaide"  (not  in  the  programme),  which  at  once 
stamped  him  as  one  of  the  first  vocalists  in  Europe. 

B.  E.  BiBBT. 
Bentoo. 


QUERIES. 

[262. 1  .Pbtbbhstbebt  Ghapbl.— The  Alexandra 
Music  Hail  was  once  a  chapel,  known  as  Peter-street 
Chapel.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  to  what 
denomination  it  belonged,  what  year  it  ceased  to  be 
a  cha^l,  and  to  what  diapel  the  congregation  which 
worshipped  in  it  have  removed  P         J.  Johnson. 

Holme. 

[263.]  Dob  Lane  Chapbl.—  Can  any  of  vour 
numerous  correspondents  oblise  me  with  a  list  of  the 
ministers  who  have  preached  in  Dob  Lane  Chapel ; 
also  with  any  particulars  relative  to  the  founding  of 
the  congregation  P  I  have  read  somewhere  that  prior 
to  1770  the  chapel  was  so  well  attended  that  seats 
had  often  to  be  placed  in  the  aisle  to  accommodate 
worshippers.  R.  B.  B. 

.    May  8, 1878. 

[264.]  Thb  Moon.— After  coming  out  of  church 
last  Sunday  the  exceeding  charm  of  a  spring  evening 
caused  me  to  prolong  my  walk  through  the  fields. 
Coming  home  I  noticM  the  moon's  attractive  loveli- 
ness. It  was  what  is  generally  called  a  new  moon, 
but  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  something  covered 
the  rest  of  her  face  as  if  veiled.  It  appeaied  plain 
that  all  the  moon  was  there,  but  that  something 
shaded  it.  Can  any  of  your  oonespondents.  explain 
how  it  is  and  what  it  is  r  tt.  Badcliffb. 

Bniholme,  May  7, 1878. 

[265.]  Foundation  BiONB8.—Can  any  of  your 
readers  account  for  tbe  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
very  general  custom  which  prevails^  in  this  part  of 
the  country  of  placing  documents,  newspaper^  and 
spedmens  of  the  current  coin  under  iShe  f  oanaation 
pr  comer  stone  of  public  buildinga,  one  never  hears 


(at  least  I  never  did)  of  such  mementoes  being  dis- 
cove(r6d  when  paMic  bnildnys  are  demoKahed.  within 
the  last  two  jrcMtra  we  have  had  two  churphes  raaed  to 
the  nound  m  Manchester— St  Paul's,  Tumer-stareet, 
and  St.  George's,  Rochdale  Boad — ^but  in  neither  case 
have  1  heard  of  any  records  being  found.  Is  it  because 
the  custom  did  not  exist  when  those  edifices  were 
built  P  If  anyone  can  enlighten  me  on  this  pointy  or 
name  a  single  instance  where  such  discoveries  have 
been  made/1  shall  feel  obliged.  B.  W. 

Ghorlton-npoQ-lfedlock. 

[266.1  Whit-wbbk  ob  Whitsun*webkP— The 
2>ai2|f  ifews,  in  a  leading  article  which  appeared  on 
Easter  Monday,  and  had  reference  to  that  holiday, 
said : — ^  In  the  Nortii  of  England,  and  especially  m 
Lancashire,  it  is  run  hard  bv  the  first  two  davs  of  the 
week  which  northenerB,in  defiance  of  etanofogy  and 
tradition;  persist  in  calling  Whit-week.  But  the 
North  of  Imglandj  if  it  worxs  harder  than  the  south, 
indemnifies  itself  b^y  a  larger  number  of  set  holidays, 
and  its  devotion  to  Whitsun-week  does  not  make  it 
by  any  means  oblivious  of  Easter.''  Here  we  have 
the  words  Whit-week  and  Whitsun-week  placed  in 
Juxta-position,  and  are  told  authoritatively  that 
neither  etymology  nor  tradition  Justifies  the  use  of 
the  form  '^Whit-week."  It  is  desirable  that  the  point 
should  be  cleared  up.  l%e  Daify  News  is  quite  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  Whit-week  is  the  form  conunonly 
used  in  Lancashire  and  the  North  of  England.  On 
what  grounds  is  it  declared  to  be  inaccurate  P 

Aup".  Ghry, 


BiBDS  OF  Paradise. — ^The  London  Zoological 
Sodety  have  just  made  an  Important  addition  to  their 
aviaries  in  tbe  ahape  of  two  birds  of  patadisa.  whidi 
arrived  from  Paris  i&te  on  Thursday  night.  On  his  re- 
turn from  a  collectlnff  tour  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
last  winter,  Mr.  Leon  Langlalza  brought  with  him  from 
Temante  four  fine  living  miedmena  of  these  splendid 
birds,  which  had  been  obtained  from  their  native  wilds 
in  New  Guinea  some  tbne  previously.  During  the  winter 
these  birds  have  been  kept  in  a  dosed  aviary  m  the 
Jardin  doa  Flantea  at  Paris,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
French  capital  at  that  eeason  having  been  naturally 
supposed  to  be  more  suitable  to  these  delioftte  creatures 
than  that  of  London.  An  arraagamenL  however,  vras 
made  bv  the  London  Zoological  Sodety  with  th^r  owner 
that»  should  he  succeed  in  wintering  them  in  Paris, 
two  of  them  should  be  transferred  to  the  Regents  Park 
so  soon  as  the  weather  should  permit.  The  pvradise 
birds  thus  acquired  are  both  cocks  In  full  plumage,  and 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  keep  them  in  sepamte  com- 
partments.  They  have  been  placed  in  the  western  aviary 
immediatdy  to  toe  rigbt  of  the  prindpal  entrance,  lliey 
bdong  to  the  spedes  called  by  tbe  naturalists  the  lesser 
bird  of  paradise  (Paradisea  p^>uana\  The  only  living 
birds  of  paradUse  whIdi  have  previously  been  brought  to 
this  oountrv  were  two  of  the  same  ^edsa  ii^ldi'were 
purdia^ed  for  the  sodety  at  Singapore,  by  the  celebrated 
nataralisa  Ifr.  A.  R.  Wanaoa,  and  Drought  home  by  him 
when  he  returned  firom  Ua  Eastern  trivda  in  1862. 
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THE  HISTOBY  OF  A  THROSTLE  N^T. 

.   Xoeroir,  iLlt  8»  1878. 

Of  mich  coanti7  life  as  we  £iid  to  be  stall  poissible 
henf  theie  is  no  part  so  delightf nl  or  so  free  from 
tiKsophistieatioD  of  the  approachiQg  town  as  tliat 
wldeli  appertidDS  to  tiie  babits  and  to  the  mnsio  of 
ovrHsatherad  friends  and  aeiglibotirs.  Liiideonren- 
dosores  the  Urds  aie  jealondy  preserved  and 
guarded.  We  giye  tbem  all  the  protection  we  can ; 
aoid  probably  our  place  is  to  them  not  only  a  bomeii 
bntalsoaaaflt^am  and  a  refuge. .  They  take  what 
ihgy  can  get  unmolested  and  nngmdgedy  and  we 
tiindc  ourselves  well  repaid  by  the  pleasuve  of  listen- 
ing to  their  soi^  and  of  .watching  Hieir  artlete  and 
artful  ways. 

This  monung  I  found  that  the  yoiing  throstle  in 
the  nest  on  the  ivied  post  had  talmn  its  departure. 
This  eompletss  my  domestic  hiftory  of  a  throstle's 
nest;  unless,  as  is  very  prpbaUs^  w^e  should  be 
lihwnnd  with  a  second  brood.  In  that  case  I  must 
wnte  another  chapter.  It  was  on  the  sixth  of  April 
that  I  first  observed  the  nest  It  was  then  newly- 
plMteied  with  wet  dang  or  day,  and  lined  ^viith  a 
little  rotten  wood.  On  the  ninth  the  first  egg  was 
laid;  and  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  I  found  th0 
aeoond  and  third.  The  thrush  often  lays  four  or  five 
eggs;  bat  in  this  case  thete  w«re  not  more  than 
three.  The  bird  then  began  teeity  and  I  have  viated 
her  evBiy  day  ance.  I  always  took  food  with  me, 
and  gave  a  low  whistle  when  I  approached  her  nest, 
so  that  she  knew  when  I  was  conung  and  was  not 
ttartlfdi  At  first  she  fiew  away  at  the  sound  of  my 
whisUn;  bat  afterwards  she  b^cm  to  know  me,  and 
woold  sit  still  unta  I  was  within  hand*t4each 
of  tiie  nest  On  the  twenly-^onrth  one  egg 
wae  hatched;  and  as  thirteen  da^s  is,  I  thi^ 
the  usual  period  of  incubation,  this  was  pibbably 
the  last  of  the  three.  By  the  following  day 
the  young  bird  had  grown  considerably,  and 
the  yeQow  mouth  was  wide  open.  On  the  twenty- 
ninthnsniaU  perforation  had  been  made  in  one  of 
the  lemainii^  eggs,  apparently  1^  the  beak  of  the  old 
bird,  bat  no  more  chicks  have  been  hatched.  On 
thli  sseond  of  May  the  little  creature  began  to  show 
its  plumage— on  the  crown  of  the  head,  on  the  wings, 
and  down  Ae  centre  of  the  back.  On  the  f onrtii  it 
ihnost  entirely  leathered,  and  was  so  Uorge  that 


it  seemed  to  fill  the  nest.  If  there  had  been  three 
birds  instead  of  one,  this  paitiotdar  mothsor  would 
have  been  in  the  same  quandaxy  as  that  old  lady 
familiar  to  the  nursery,  who  had  to  rear  her  numer- 
ous progeny  in  an  incommodious  shoe.  Finally,  as 
I  h&ve  alieady  said,  the  fiedglii^  took  its  flight  to- 
day, the  eighth  of  May,  or  about  fourteen  days  after 
the  time  when  it  was  hatched. 

The  nests  are  how  vezy  numerous.    This  week  I 

have  come  upon  several.    Two  blackbirds  have  built 

on*  an  old  ivy-covered  wall  between  the  fiurm-yard 

and  the  garden.     The  nests  are  woriced  into  the 

ivy,  and  are  somewhat  sheltered  by  a  row  of  poplars 

in  front  c^  them.    They  are  about  eiftht  feet  from 

the  ground,  and  in  one  of  them  the  hen  rits  quite 

still,  with  her  head  over  the  edge  of  the  nest,  while 

I  stand  underneath  and  lo(A  at  her.    In  a  ^d  near 

the  pond,  embedded  in  a  tuft  of  dry  rushes  there  is 

a  small  nest  which  contains  four  liny,  dullish  brown 

eggs ;  I  am  not  sure  yet  to  what  bird  these  may 

belong;  and  on  a  stumpi  in  an  exposed  atuation  I 

found,  a  few  days  since,  the  nest  of  a  warbler  or 

hedge-sparrow.    Here^  too,  there  were  four  eggSf 

but  of  a  light  blue,  and  the  most  beautif  ul  I  have 

seen, 

niose  bright  blue  ttrgs  together  laid ! 
On  me  the  diance-disoovered  sight 
Gleamed  like  a  vision  of  ddigiit 

In  the  meadows  just  how  the  dandelion  is  making 
a  glorious  show — ^turmng  the  green,  in  fac^ 
into  doth  of  gold,  such  as  tiie  old  knights! 
might  have  jousted  upon,  t  hope  we  are 
none  of  us  vulgar  enough  to  despise  this  flower 
because  it  is  so  common.  It  is  neither  fragrant  in 
smeO  nor  delieate  in  form,  but  it  is  strong  and 
beatftifhl,  bdd  and  buzom^-the  saucy  queen  of  the 
vernal  bevy.  My  tastes  are>  perhaps,  depraved ;  but 
I  most  confess  that  I  have  even  connived  at  the 
existence  of  a  stray  specimen  of  this  flower  in  my 
garden,  on  n  bit  of  rock-work  or  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  comer  visited  only  by  myself. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  even  the  ^dandelion  has 
at  last  found  its  laureate.    Mr.  J.  Russell  Lowell, 
the  American  poet,  in  some  recent  verses,  which  are 
worth  preservation,  thus  sings  its  pruses : — 
Dear,  coomion  flower,  thit  growM  beside  the  way, 
Fringing  the  diis^  roads  with  harmless  gold! 
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Flrrt  pledge  of  Uithesome  May, 
.  Which  children  pluck,  and,  fall  of  pride,  uphold— 

High-hearted  buocaneen,— overjoyed  that  they 
An  Eldorado  in  the  gtua  have  found,  * 
Which  not  the  rich  earth*8  ample  round 
May  match  in  wealth !— thou  art  more  dear  to  me 
Than  all  the  proud  gay  summer  blooms  may  be. 

Gold  such  ss  thine  ne*et  drew  the  Spanish  prow 
Through  the  primeval  hush  of  Indian  seas, 

Nor  wrinkled  the  lean  brow 
Of  age,  to  rob  the  lover^s  heart  of  ease, 

Tib  the  Spring's  laigess,  which  she  sostters  now 
To  rich  and  poor  alike  with  lavish  hand. 
Though  most  hearts  never  undentan 
To  take  it  at  God^s  value,  but  pass  by 
The  offered  wealth  with  unrewarded  eye. 

Thou  art  my  tropics  and  my  Ita^ : 
To  look  at  thee  unlocks  a  warmer  clime; 

The  eyes  thou  givest  me 
Are  in  the  heart  and  heed  no  space  or  time ; 

Not  in  mid  June  the  golden  cuirassed  bee 
Feels  a  more  Summer-like,  warm  raviahmeDt, 
In  the  white  Ulyls  breezy  tent 
His  conquered  Sybaris,  than  I,  wlien  iirst 
From  the  dark  green  thy  yellow  drdes  burst 

Gboffbby  Mblbbook. 


OLD  ANC0AT3. 

ITS  HI8TOBT  AMD  HOTABILlTIXS. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  first  lecture  to  the  members 
of  the  Aneoats  Hall  Working  Men's  Social  Club  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  William  E.  A.  Axon,  M.B.S.L.,  who  had 
appropriately  selected  as  the  subject  of  his  discourse 
Old  Aneoats.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Nevffle  Clagg,  who  briefly 
introduced  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  Axon  said  that  there  was  veiy  little  in  the  appear- 
ance of  Anooats  now  that  would  suggest  the 
''forest  primeval,"  yet  it  was  believed  that  the 
great  forest  of  Arden  extended  to  this  district^  but 
even  in  Saxon  times  it  began  to  dimioisb.  It  was 
doubtful  at  what  date  some  portion  of  its  sylvan  glories 
was  displaced  by  the  hamlet  of  Aneoats  or  Anteootes. 
Bomewheze  between- 1109  and  1231  Balph  de  Anootes 
had  a  grant  from  the  baron  of  Manchester  of  all  the  land 
of  Anootes  for  a  tent  of  six  and  elgfatpence  at  the  four 
yearly  terms.  In  1285  Heniy  de  Anootes  conveyed  an 
acre  of  land,  with  a  house  and  yard  or  garden,  to 
Alexander  le  Tinctore  de  Mameoestre.  At  the  dose  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  Robert  the  son  of  Bobert  the  son 
of  Simon  Tinctore  gave  two  ridges  of  his  land  to 


Alexander  de  Mamcestre.   Iliese  names  showed  that 
three  generations  of  dyers  had  been  connected  with 
the  district.     It  was  a  not   improbable  indication 
of  the   early  period  at  which  the  woollen  manii« 
facture  and  its  allied    industries  were   carried    oa 
here.  '    Mr.   Axon   gave   partieulars   of    successive 
transfers  of  property  amongst  the  families  of  Anootes. 
Chadertons,  de  Holyngworths,  Byrons,  and  Traffords. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  two  last- 
named  powerful  local  families  held  possession  and  were 
returned  as  tenants  in  the  rental  of  1472.   The  town  of 
Manchester  would  then  be  separated  by  sttetches  of 
woodlands  and  fields  from  the  little  hamlet  of  Anooats 
which  had  its  messuages  and  orchards,  its  green  lanes 
leadhig  to  the  rural  bridge  over  the  then  dear  bright 
stream  of  the  Medlock.   There  was  a  Stanigate  and 
Stonylands,  the  cause  of  grief  to  the  agriculturalist; 
there  were  the  Claycrof  ts  and  the  Kilnlands  in  sugges- 
tive proximity.   There  was  the  Wallbank,  the  Bridge 
Furlong,  the  Smithystead,  the  Longmere,  the  Hardacre^ 
the  KnoU,  the  Shortcroft,  and  the  Bliddlecrof t   There 
was  the  waste  of  Elendeye,  and  a  mysterious  locality 
known  as  the  Ringherddel  S  hort^ys.     On  theBroad 
Green,  we  may  hope  that  thoee  who  helped  the  dyen 
and  tended  the  orchards  and  farms  of  the  squires,  and  in 
all  other  ways  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  Aneoats, 
enjoyed  many  pleasant  hours  of  mirth  and  sport.    From 
the  Byrons,  Aneoats  passed  to  the  Mosleys,  who  were  In 
their  old  home  at  Hough  End  as  eariy  as  IMS.   The  sons 
of  Edward  Mosley,  who  died  there  in  1571,  were  active 
and  enterprising  men,  and  engaged  largely  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  then  the  staple  trade   of    Manchester. 
Nicholas,  the  eldest,  when  neariy  fifty,  settled  In  London 
to  superintend  the  export  of  their  goods,  and  in  1599 
became   Lord   Mayor,   and    was  knighted  by  good 
Queen  Bess.    He  bought  the  manor  of  Mandieeter 
for  £3,500.     His  brother  Anthony,    who  cautiously 
dedined  to  serve  as  constable — an  office  of  honour— In 
1603  on  account  of  the  plague,  bought  the  estate  and 
hall  of  Aneoats.   Amongst  other  members  of  the  family 
of  whom  the  lecturer  gave  particulars  was  Nicholas 
Mosl^,  of  Ancoati^  who  had  to  compound  with  Parlia- 
ment as  a  cavalier  ''delinquent''    A  curious  illustration 
of  the  danger   and  difficulty  of  commun'cation  was 
ehown  by  him  sending  £82  in  gold  to  London  in  a 
girdle!    He  was  a  friend  of  Humphrey  Chetham,  and  of 
Bishop  Bridecake,  and  wrote  a  book  on  the  Soul  of  Man, 
which  was  published  in  1663.    The  restoration  was  a 
source  of  great  joy  to  the  Squire  of  Anooats.   He  or* 
ganized  a  procession  of  men  and  boys,  who  marched  with 
drums  and  bauners  to  Mandiester,  where  the  conduit  ran 
with  daret,  hi  which  the  health  of  King  Charles  was 
drunk  bareheaded  with  great  enthusiasm.   Although  a 
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•tdol  Epitooptfianht  WM  •  man  of  tolerant  fpirit,  and 
paid  Adnm  lIiitiDdato  nobly  for  taaching  mathematics 
after  hia  njeetion  in  1662.  He  was  also  a  friend  of 
Heoiy  If ewoome^.  HU  sister  Mrs.  Margtret  Moselej, 
of  the  ^*i'm*ff.  "  a  vwy  pious,  pmdent,  gentlewoman^'' 
was  tiia  second  wife  of  another  of  the  2,000  Noncon- 
f omdflt  ministers,  the  Ber.  John  Angier.  After  further 
sfcetdiiqg  the  UaaSLy  liistozy,  Mr.  Axon  alluded  to 
the  toaditioQ  that  the  Young  Pretender  Tisited 
Anooata  Hell  in  disguise  in  1744.  Tliis  rested  upon 
Ttry  sunlit  foundation,  and  he  did  not  credit  it. 
The  last  Moslqr  resident  at  the  Hafl  was  Sir  John 
Parker  Mosley,  wiio  reedved  the  third  baronetcy  granted 
to  the  Ibmiljr.  On  Mardi  24th,  1782,  he  gare  a  grand 
ben  to  celebrate  the  majority  of  his  son  Oswald.  The 
four  hundred  guests  included  the  most  notable  of  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  inhabitants  of  Mandiester.  His 
popolacity  was  shown  by  the  long  prooeesion  whioh 
left  tbahallin  1786  when  its  owner  was  High  SlierifT. 
Townrdi  the  doee  of  the  last  century  the  Mosleys  sold 
thscr  aadsntiiome  to  Mr.  George  Murray,  who  afterwards 
poTled  it  down  and  built  the  present  structure  upon  its 
site.  E^en  in  the  eaily  part  of  the  preeent  century  the 
Bceoe  was  pioturesquei  Mr.  George  Biclmrdson  had  weB 
described  itelsndsoH^e  of  "  Fertile  TaUeys,  and  meadows 
weB  wooded;  bsrs  and  there  the  gleaming  bosom  of  the 
Medtodt  might  be  eesnf  drdiog  its  way— 

ffinging  a  song  of  peace  by  many  a  cottage  home ; 
beyond  the  river,  undulating  land  with  clumps  of  trese, 
Bfting  npttieir  Tsrious-tinted  heads ;  humble  homesteads 
w«o  acattered  upon  the  scene,  and  smoke,  the  indication 
«f  niaii%  habitation,  was  seen  curling  in  relief  tram  the 
qoiei  g^ocy  of  the  hllle  which  enfold  the  landscape.  The 
f  aodnation  is  orer,— the  hands  of  Time  and  Change  haTO 
been  iqpen  it^—- the  scene  is  faded,— the  old  hall  is  ao 
mora.*  The  lecturer  then  referred  to  the  connection 
with  the  ^Ostrict  of  Sir  William  Fairbahm,  Henry 
liferaeege,  Cheiiee  Swain,  Richard  £uxton,  Edward 
Hobeon,  Elijah  IMzon,  and  Wiliiam  Hepwoocth  Dixon. 
Uncioats  bad  been  the  scene  of  many  stirring  erents  cen- 
nectad  with  tlie  soofad  and  political  history  of  the  present 
eentoiy.  llieze  ooonixed  the ''twisting-in''of  1812,  when 
a  peaceful  meeting  of  artlzans  was  broken  up  by 
Kad  n,  the  oonstabie,  and  a  band  of  soldiers.  Thirty- 
e^gfat  men  were  put  in  perU  of  transportation  bythetea- 
tUnony  of  a  spy  sent  amongst  them  by  the  magistrates. 
Hie  object  of  the  authorities  appeared  not  to  have  been 
tlid  removal  of  discontent^  but  the  prevention  of  its  ex- 
pceasion*  So  long  ea  the  people  were  willing  to  starve 
fu  silence  their  rulers  were  content.  Victor  Hugo  says 
that  wiien  the  poor  have  nothing  else  left»  they  win  eat 
the  rich.  Boom  ^psoedi  to  the  fuUUaent  of  this 
imooinfoftabla  pcctfctkm  was  seen  hi  tht  tuabu^ 


riots  of  1823,  In  1820,  a  factory  was  wrecked  in 
Mather-street.  In  the  seven  centuries  covered  by  this 
retrospect  what  momentous  changes  have  taken  place. 
The  Broad  Green  has  disappeared,  the  orchards  of  the 
Hopwoodsand  the  granges  of  the  Traffords,  the  green 
lanes,  the  bright  woodlands  haye  been  covered  over  by 
the  habitations  of  man.  The  little  hamlet  is  now  a 
mighty  hiTe  of  industry.  The  liand  of  the  Ancoats 
artizan  stretches  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Whilst 
we  glory  in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  present 
we  may  rogret  the  disappeeranoe  of  the  clear  stream,  the 
green  lanes,  the  merry  songbirds,  the  smokeless  sky  that 
made  f aur  and  beautiful  the  old  Ancoats  that  has  for  ever 
passed  away. 

Was  Cleopatba  an  EoyptiakP — A.  coRespon* 
dent  of  the  OenUmium*$  Kagatvu  raises  a  question  with 
regard  to  Cleopatra  in  Tennyson's  Dream  of  Fair 
Wonoen.  "Why,''  he  asks,  ''should  Cleopatra  be  de- 
scribed as  Egyptian  P  Was  she  not  of  the  purest  Greek 
blord  ?  The  founder  of  the  line  of  the  Ptolemies  was  a 
Greek;  an  his  successors  were  Greeks,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  the  family  was  that  they  only  intermarried  among 
themselyes,  marrying  within  degrees  of  consanguinity, 
which  would  appear  to  us  shocking,  in  order  to  keepup  the 
pure  succession  of  Greek  blood.  If  I  remember  rlgfatlyi 
Plutarch  tells  us  of  the  influence  Cleopatra  obtain'edby  her 
knowledge  of  languages,  which  enabled  her  to  talk  to  all 
racee  of  her  subjects  in  their  own  tongues,  whereas  most 
of  her  predecessors  did  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
the  dialect  of  the  Egyptians.  Mr.  G  alton,  I  think,  hi  Us 
work  on  'Hereditary  Genius,'  founds  an  argumeni  on 
this  constant  intermfurying  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  lata 
Mr.  The.  L.  Peacock  foundlault  with  Tennyson  long  ago 
for  treating  the  Queen  of  Egypt  as  an  Egyptian;  bv^ 
Tennyson  has  supporters  among  men  who  do  not  simpljr 
assume  that  an  Egyptian  (<ueen  must  needs  be  an 
Egyptian  woman.  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  somewhere 
tried  to  make  out  that  she  was  Egyptian,  that  she 
became  transformed  into  an  Egyptian  in  some  mys- 
terious way  by  the  influence  of  dimate.  But  I  oani- 
not  see  how  uie  influence  of  climate  for  a  few  gene- 
rations, even  though  it  might  darken  a  woman's  oheek^ 
oould  convert  tiie  daughter  of  pure  Gre^toto  an 
African.  Buppoee  the  daughter  of  Uie  English  Consm  at 
Canton  marries  a  young  Englishman,  and  their  daughttr 
marries  another  Fngiishman,  would  their  daughtsr  spin 

(or  carry  it  on  for  a  few  generations  if  you  Uke)  be  a 
CWncse  woman?  Yet  this  sort  of  tuccesdon  would  not 
renresent  anything  Hke  the  care  taken  to  luep  tiie  Ptole- 
i^  Greek;  for  of  the  Englsh  husbands Ihave sug^ 
gested  some  might  have  had  foreign— and  peAaps  even 
CUneee— mothers.  How,  then,  can  Cleopatja  have  been 
anytWng  but  Greek?  I  think  Ifr.  Story,  the  Amgclcsn 
sciptor,  has  nererthelesB  prristod  fai  nuking  ^  Egrp, 
tian.  Ontiieottierhand,Mr^5oniter,AJJ^^^ 
hi  a  lecture,  argued  very  property  tiis*  she  ou^  to  be 
treated,  in  art  as  in  history*  ■•  e  puvd  G'^*' 
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LITERARY  NOTES,  • 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  has  heen  elected  President 
qt  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Ouvry,  who,  to  the  regret  of  the  members, 
leaolntel J  declined  to  be  re-nonunated  for  the  office. 

Mr.  Earwaker's  History  of  East  Cheshire  is 
severely  handled  in  the  last  iSo^urc^ay  Eevieio,  The 
title  of  the  book,  it  says,  is  a  misnomer,  as  it  is  not  a 
history,  but  simply  a  collection  of  documents,  the 
raw  materials  of  history.  It  lacks  '^  breadth  of  view 
and  all  grac«  of  literary  style  and  descriptive  art. 
Nothing  could  be  drier  or  more  uninviting  than  the 
Buooeanve  accounts  of  the  several  parishes,  accurate 
it  may  be  to  the  minutest  detail,  but  uninformed 
with  light  and  life.''  And  much  more  to  the  same 
e£bcta 

'  The  Rev.  Walter  William  Skeat,  M.A.,  has  been 
ele^sted  to  the  recently  founded  Professorship  of 
Ani^o-Saxon  at  Cambridge  Univerdty.  There  were 
three  candidates,  but  the  choice  of  Mr.  Skeat  was 
unanimous.  The  appointment  is  one  upon  which 
the  Umversity  is  to  oe  cong^tulated.  Mr.  Skeat,  a 
native  of  London,  is  in  his  forty-third  vear.  He  is 
a  most  indefatigable  worker,  and  Las  rendered 
invaluable  service  to  all  students  of  early  English 
litavataie  and  English  etymology.  The  stipend  of 
the  new  professorship  is  £500  a  year. 

Bums^s  Oottage  near  Ayr — the  blrthplacd  of  the 
Poefe-— is  DO  longer  a  public-house.  A  correspondent 
of  the  AUUmc€  Neiosj  writing  from  Ayr,  says  that 
^  wiAlB  the  last  few  days  the  drink  sign  has  been 
dileted  and  the  cottage  purged  of  the  drink.  The 
property  belongs  to  tne  Shoemakers'  Corporation  of 
Ayie,  The  traffic  was  too  valuable  to  let  slip,  how- 
evvr,  and  the  liquor  is  now  sold  next  door,  in  a 
house  belonging  to  the  same  body,  and  contiguous 
to  the  cottage."  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  the 
desecration  u  ut  an  end  so  far  as  the  poef  s  house 
itself  is  concerned. 

A  small  but  interesting  bequest  has  recentiy  fallen 
to  tie  lot  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  Attracted  by 
the  aeivs  that  the  College  already  possessed  some 
Ibaniah  books  which  had  found  their  way  thither  in 
m  last  century,  the  executors  of  the  well-known 
V^ftsker  UUioplule,  Mr.  Benjamin  Wiffen,  brother 
of  J.  H.  Wiffen,  tne  translator  of  Tasso,  have  pre- 
sented to  the  College  library  the  greater  part,  if  not 
the  whole^  of  Mr.  Wiffen's  valuable  and  curious 
^UeCtion,  nearing  mostiy  on  the  lives  and  works  of 
tb^  Spanish  Reformers.  The  8afwrday  Bemew^  from 
which  we  obtain  this  jnece  of  information,  gives  a 
most  inteiestiDg  account  of  the  incidents  which 
attended  Wlffea's  search  after  these  rare,  forgotten, 
iMid  well-nigh  unobtainable  volumes.  The  story  will 
deservedly  sank  among  the  romances  of  oook* 
huntiDg. 


ART    NOTBa         : 

Mr.  P.  F,  Poole,  RA.^  has  been  elected  a.member 
of  the  Institute  of  Punfers  in'  Water  Colours 
(Iformerly  caQed  the  New  SodetyJ,  'and  &&.  J. 
Fulle^love  and  Harry  Hine  have  "been  dected 
associates.    *  -       .  .    .    . 

The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi  has  bequeathed  to  the 
Roval  Academy  the  portrait  of  Mr.;  Prince  Hoare 
by  himself,  and  touched  by  Ghdnaboreugl^' and  the 
portrait  of  his  (testator's)  faAher,  Joseph  Bononoit 
AJEtA.,  by  Bigaud,  R«A, 

Professor  C.  E.  Norton,  pf  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, is  about  to  issue  a  set  of  ;heliotype  repro- 
ductions of  Turner's  designs  of  the  Liber 
Studiorum.  They  are  to  be  made  from  etchings 
lent  by  Mr.  Ruskin  for  the  purpose,  and  will  be  issued 
to  subscribers  only  ten  dollars  a  set. 

The  variableness  of  picture  talues  hasagalii  been 
illustrated  in  the  sale  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
Mr.  John  Heugh's  collection,  which  took  place  in 
London  on  Saturdav.    David  Cox's  Junction  of  the 
Severn  And  Wye,  Chepstow  Castle  in  jthe  distance,  a 
large  and  important  drawing,  f  rem  tiie  Ellison  col- 
lection, exhibited  at  Manchester,  1857,  and  Inter- 
national, 1862^  sold  in  the  sale  of  Mr.  A.  Levy's 
collection,  1876^  for  £577. 10.^.,  sold  now  for  £420. 
P.  de  Wint's  View  of  Gloucester  f rom.St.  Catherine's. 
Hill,  which  sold  in  the  ElUson  sale,  in  1874,  for 
£640.  lOs.,  now  broujpht  only  £262.  lOs.    J  M.  W. 
Turner's  Patterdale,  &om  the  Gillott  collection,  in 
the  sale  of  which  it  sold  for  £850.  lOs,  in  1872,  now 
brought  £888.  lOs. ;  Caerlavrock  Caside,  from  the 
Novar  collection,  sold  in  1877  for  £200^  now  for 
£180;  Abbeville,  vignette,  engraved  in  Scott^s  prose 
works — £178.  10s.,  sold  in  the  Novar  coUeotion, 
1877,  for  £288;  Vinoennes,  vignette,  eivn^ved  in 
Scott's  works,  the  shooting  of  the  Duke  ^Engbien, 
from  the  Novar  coUection,  when  it  sold  for  £147, 
now  for  £116.  lOs. ;  Marly,  from  the  Novar  collec- 
tion, when  it  sold  for  £867.  lOs.,  now  for  £409. 10$. ; 
Bedford,  a  river  view  of  the  town,  from  the  Novar 
collection,  and  engraved  in  the  *<  Eroland  And  Wales" 
series — ^£899,  sold  in  the  Novar  cbUection  for  £504. 
In  the  same  sale  The  Carpenter's  Shop— Christ  as  a 
boy,  the  well  known  eariv  work  of  J.  E.  I^ais, 
sold  for  £472.  10s. ;    Holman  Hunt^s  Scap^oat, 
£504;  Portrait  of  I^y  Raebum,  by  Sir  Uemy 
Raebum,  610 guineas;  Crossing  the  Brook,  by  H. 
Thomson,  750  guineas;    View  in  Shropshire,  by 
(>dhsborough,oOO guineas;  a  Small  paintuur  (2()|in« 
\fj  16ih.),  l%e  Madonna  and  Child,  by  Moulo,  gave 
rise  to  a  spirited  competition,  and  was  secured  by 
Mr. Agdew for 500 guineas*       ^    ,    :' 
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SotvTlras,  iKoB  IB,  1878. 

• 

NOTES. 

THB  DAITDELION  AND  THB  POPPY. 

[267.]  I  am  pleaMd  to  read  that  the  despised 
dandelion  (dent  de  Uon^  or  lion's  tooth)  has  found  its 
UDieaie  in  J.  Russell  Lowell.  Has  the  common 
acaiiet  poppy  of  the  fields,  whose  welcome  glow  in 
tbe  oom-fields  in  autumn  one  sees  with  delight,  found 
its  laureate?  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  that  it  has. 
I  came  the  other  day  on  some  well-meant  linea  by 
Jane  Taylor  which  greatly  disappointed  me.  She 
maraliaed,  I  thought,  very  unnecessarily  on  the 
**  gaudy-  weed,"  commencing  thus : — 

High  on  a  bright  and  sunny  bed 

A  acarlet  poppy  grew. 
And  up  it  held  its  staring  head 

And  thrust  it  full  to  view. 

We  must,  I  suppose,  be  prepared  to  take  our  Cal- 

Tiniam  in  omr  titerature  as  well  as  in  our  theology. 

But  nxely  some  poet  has  pleaded  for  the  redemption 

of  tills  bright  and  cheering  *'  lily  of  the  field." 

B.  Bailrt  Walkbb. 
OliMaig,  OliBihif. 

THB  VBB  0?  THE  APOSTBOPHK. 

[266.]  Uniformity  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
apostrophe  is  without  doubt  desirable;  and  the 
"rale"  ^qggested  in  your  last  issue  seems  unobjeo- 
tioiiable,  if  it  be  at  the  same  time^  understood  that 
woidB  in  the  objective  (or  accusative  case,  as  it  was 
called  in  the  old  grammars)  case  are  the  same  exactly 
as  in  tlie  nominative  case.  This  in  print  is  sometimes 
emmeomly  varied:  say  thus— '* We  took  up  the 
Joneaefl^"  would-  be  rendered  by  <*  We  took  up  the 
Jcneae'^  "  or ''  the  Joneses'." 

• 

An  established  Rule  as  to  the  use  of  an  apostrophe 
IB  onuiaetcon  with  representative  Capital  letters 
•eema.  also  required.  In  one  newspaper  we  read  pro- 
bably .^Haay.  KJP.'a  were  present;"  in  another, 
'^ Many  30^.8*;.". when  surely  '^Many  M.Ps."is  cor- 
wdL  ''An  ILP/s  country  seat,"  oar  *<  M JP^*  affairs," 
would  b^ti(^_ Again,  ''Tour^s"  aiid/'7ou?s"8ie 
indigettniiyliaedv-  JSte  exact  BWflE&jag  W  the  writer 
■uMt^  eMm^ntJ^ssfmqjt^  iadloivM.twiQra  bis 
pR)dQdftkttjir|ilfMSd«i)ttll0printeK^0  hs^^ 
Midy-tfil  ]«>dlM(Dttttted,aiid  14i^C(Wi»0,^lon8i 

k¥^'%>  ^  altteirdiai^  guOMe^r.  at :  bfy 


the  latter,  and  must  be  placed,  as  may  be,  by  him 
For  instance,  we  know  ''the  Owens  College"  to  be 
correct— therefore  "  Owens  "—just  as  we  rightly  say 
''John  Dalton-street,"  not  "John  Daltou'e-street;" 
and  "  PrincessH3treet,"  not  **  Princess*s-fltreet."  I  am 
only,  however,  offering  opinions,  not  laying  down  the 
law.  John  S.  Matson. 

G-reen  Bank,'  Boivdon. 

HBATON  CHAPEL  CHABITY  SCHOOL. 

[269.]  In  the  village  of  Heaton  Chapel,  at  the 
comer  of  the  road  leading  from  Reddish  to  Didsbury, 
and  known  at  this  particular  part  as  School  Lane, 
stands  a  little  brick  building  of  two  storeys,  the  lower 
storey  applied  to  the  purposes  of  a  schoolroom,  the 
upper  storey  being  divided  into  apartments  and  in- 
tended for  the  residence  of  the  schoolmaster.    For 
nearly  half  a  century  this  building  has  been  known 
as  *'  Travis's  School."    I  believe  it  was  founded  about 
a  century  ago  by  John  Hollingpriest,  who  by  will 
bearing  date  August  5th,  1785,  "  gave  to  his  execu- 
tors the  sum  of  £200,  upon  trust,  to  dispose  of  the 
same  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Charity  School 
situate  upon  the  turnpike  road  in  Heaton  Noiris,  in 
such  manner  as  to  the  said  executors  shall  seem  best." 
The  Rev.  John  Booker,  in  his  History  of  the  Ancient 
Parochial   Chapel   of    Didsbury,    1857,   pp.    1854J 
(Chetham  Society  Series,  vol.  42),  says,  "Mr.  John 
Ijngard  was  the  surviving  executor,  and  upon  his 
deatl^  his  r^resentatives  paid  the  sum  of  j£200  to 
Messrs.  Lingard  and  Vaughan,  solicitors,  of  Stbdcport, 
who  lent  the  same  on  the  31st  of  May,   1816,  to 
John  Holt  at  five  per  cent  interest,  and  as  a  security 
f(Mr  the  money  six  houses  in  Dale-street,  Stockport, 
were  mortgaged  to  John  Vaughan,  Esq.     Messrs* 
Lingard  and  Vaughan  have  regularly  accounted  for 
the  yearly  sum  of  XIO,  though  they  have  not  received 
tl^e  interest  from  the  mortgagor  shice  May,  1820, 
The  master  of  this  school  is  appointed  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Heaton  Norris,  and  he  receives  X9per  annum 
from  Messrs.  Lingard  and  Vaughan  in  respect  of 
Hollingpriesf  s  legacy,  £1  being  retained  by  them  for 
their  trouble.     The  master  has  upon  an  average 
about  ninety  scholars,  who  are  instructed  upon  hifl 
own  terms  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts,  no 
children  being  taught  gratuitously. 

Mr.  John  Travis  carried  on  this  school  for  a  num- 
b^  of  yeaxS)  and  siaoe  his  retirement  a  few  years  ago  • 
the  building  has  been  dosed  as  a  boys^  school.    Can 
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any  coirespondent  say  why  a  fresh  master  was  not 
appointed,  and  what  has  become  of  the  ^£200  and 
interest  P  G.  H.  S. 

Heaton  X oor. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

THB  BBV.  JOSHUA  BBOOKBS, 
(Nofl.  229, 239,  and  257.) 

[270.]  The  several  writers  about  the  above  Old 
Church  worthy  may  be  glad  to  be  informed  that  a 
biographical  notice  of  him  is  in  preparation. 

£.  K. 

MANCHBSTEB  PBBIODICALS. 
(No8.  5,  40,  148,  163,  165,  and  179.) 

[271.  J  To  your  list  of  defunct  Manchester  Periodi- 
cals may  be  added  the  following : — 

.1840-1.  The  Trades'  Journal:  The  Oigan  of  the 
United  Trades'  Association;  established  to  extend 
and  improve  Trades'  Unions  generally  in  Qreat  Britain 
and  Ireland.  Edited  by  Alexander  Hutchinson. 
Manchester :  Printed  by  William  Jackson,  New  Bailey- 
street,  Salf  ord,  1841 .  Octavo.  Published  in  monthly 
numbers  at  twopence.  Twelve  numbers  appeared, 
there  being  an  interval  of  three  months  between  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth.  Some  copies  were  afterwards 
issued  sewed  together,  with  the  addition  of  a  title- 
page  as  above.  S. 

[The  list  of  trade  periodicals  could,  no  doubt,  be  Increased. 
There  was  an  iDterestinff  sheet  entitled  Weekly  Woges^ 
about  which  information  would  be  acceptable.  It 
only  ran  to  three  or  four  numbers.— Ed.] 

THB  MBTHODI8T8. 
(Soe,  253  and  260.) 

[272.]  The  New  Connexion  separated  from  the  old 
body  owing  to  one  of  the  preachers— the  Bev.  Alex- 
ander Kilham— putting  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
Conference  on  the  subject  of  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament.  The  custom  commended  to  the 
members  of  the  ''Society  called  Methodists"  was  to 
xeceive  the  sacrament  in  the  parish  church  at  the 
hand  of  the  regularly  law-ordained  minister.  Kilham 
contended  that  if  the  preachers  or  **  helpers,*  as  they 
were  first  called,  could  God-approvingly  call  sinners 
to  repentance,  they  could  surely  join  together  and 
•dmmister  to  each  other  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
Conference  thought  diiferently ,  and  hence  the  creation 
of  the  New  Connexion,  first  called  **  the  Kilhamitee," 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  Kilham's  contention  has 
bi«n  adopted  by  the  old  body;  and  that  thoMcra^l 


ment  is  administered  in  the  Wesleyan  chapels  as 
regularly  as  in  the  parish  churches, 

Edward  Nixon  (No.  200)  is  wrong.  The  Primitive 
Methodists  never  ''split*  from  the  old  body  of 
Methodists.  It  is  true  that  one  or  two  of  the  founders 
had  " met  in  class"  with  the  Wedeyans.  Joe  Smith 
was,  when  young,  a  member  of  a  church,  but  it  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  Mormonism  was  a  **  split"  from 
that  church.  Primitive  Methodism  was  a  new  crea- 
tion, and  started  from  a  few  cottage  prayer  meetings 
attended  by  labouring  men,  chiefly  taking  its  rise 
from  an  open-air  prayer  meeting  or  camp  meeting  on 
Mow  Hill,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Staifordshire. 
The  chief  mover  or  founder  was  Hugh  Bourne,  who 
in  his  later  days  might,  from  his  appearance,  have 
been  taken  for  the  brother  of  the  famous  Socialist, 
Bobert  Owen.  The  stipends  of  the  first  preachers,  a 
few  shillings,  were  paid  out  of  Bourne's  pocket  He 
afterwards  became  the  printer  to  the  society.  The 
spirit  which  animated  the  first  Primitives,  which 
earned  for  them  the  titie  of  "Banters,"  is  fast  dyin^ 
out.  The  society  has  become,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
;religious  world, "  respectable ;"  and,  as  a  consequence, 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  original  usefulness.  It  is  no 
longer  heard  in  the  streets  of  the  large  towns  calling 
to  the  passers-by, "  Stop,  poor  sinner;  stop  and  think 
before  you  further  go." 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association  was  "split" 
from  the  old  body  owing  to  Dr.  Warren,  the  father  of 
Samuel  Warren,  who  wrote  Ten  ThomMmi  a  Year^ 
objecting  to  the  formation  of  training  establishments 
for  young  ministers.  He  held  that  God  trained  and 
appointed  men  for  the  work.  He  held  that  such 
institutions  as  that  at  Didsbury  would  make  preach- 
ing a  profession  amongst  the  Methodists,  as  it  ia  a 
profession  in  the  Episcopalian  Church.  BQs  cry  was : 
God-made,  not  man-made  ministers.  Hence  the 
"split" 

The  Wesleyan  Beform  Association,  so  called  by 
Bdward  Nixon,  was  occasioned  by  the  publication  of 
a  privately  drculated  pamphlet,  entitied  "The  Fly 
Sheets,"  which  specially  refiected  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  of  the  missionary  department  of 
the  society.  The  ministers  at  the  Conference,  held  in 
Manchester  in  1849or  1850, were  sevwall^y  challenged 
to  say  if  they  had  written  or  oentribotsd  to  the  said 
"fly  Sheets."  The  Bev.  James  Bveritt,  antiior  of 
Samm^  SM  the  VSIagB  Xadk^imlk,  Wml^m^ 
TMtiffi,  and  many  ether  hi|^y  itppncMtd  works. 
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and  who  was  onoe  a  bookseller  in  Mancheater ;  the 
Ber.  Samuel  Dunn,  a  most  eloquent  and  improaBiye 
preacher;  and  William  Griffits,  a  braye  and  out- 
apoken  gentleman,  now  an  Independent  minister  at 
Derby,  denied  the  right  of  the  Conference  to  put  the 
questions,  and  would  not  answer  them.  While  they 
admitted  that  they  were  Methodist  ministers,  they 
contended  that  they  had  not  ceased  to  be  men.  They 
were,  of  course,  expeUed ;  and  hence  the  fashion  of 
the  two  separated  bodies  and  the  formation  of  the 
existing  Methodist  Free  Church.  Obsbeybb. 

MSDICAL  WOBIDS. 
(Ifof.  152,  161,  and  177.) 

[273.  J  In  the  replies  to  this  I  have  not  noticed  any 
reference  to  Beeton's  Medical  Dictionary,  price  Is.  6d. 
This  is  truly  my  Tade  mecum, being  at  once  amedical, 
chemical,  and  botanical  work,  horn  the  f^  that 
nearly  all  the  drugs  treated  upon  are  explained  and 
traced  to  their  bases,  while  the  modes  of  preparing 
them,  with  their  applioation  to  every  ordinary  state 
of  disease,  are  graphically  given.  B,  B.  B. 

^UAMY  BABTON''  and  GBBBITHBYB  FIBLDB. 
(Sob,  250  tad  259.) 

[274.]  May  I  be  allowed  to  oonect  one  or  two 
errara  into  which  Mr.  James  Bury  has  fallen  P  Moss 
Jmdb  East  eventually  becomes  Moss  Lane  West  and 
terminates  at  Brooks's  Bar,  Upper  Moss  Lane  turning 
out  of  Moss  Lane  West  at  right  angles.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  Hotel  stands  at  the  comer,  and  it  was  op- 
posite to  this,  and  not  to  the  Alexandrar— which  is 
considerably  nearer  Oxford  Boad— that  FUnf s  farm 
stood;  and, if  I  am  not  mistaken, it  was  not  far  from 
tlda  spot  that  Pickf  ord's  house  stood.  Speaking  of 
Boondaxy-street,  I  weU  remember,  when  an  appren- 
tice, one  Sunday  afternoon  about  the  year  1829, 
takhig  a  stxoU  up  Oxford  Boad,  turning  down  that 
street,  and  soon  getting  into  the  fields.  I  followed  a 
foo^th  through  pastures  and  cornfields,  which  led 
me  to  Jackson's  Lane,  which  then  extended  a  short 
distance  from  Chester  Boad.  The  Stretford  Boad,  of 
course,  waa  not  then  made.  J.  T.  S. 

WHIT-WBBX  OB  WHIIBUN-WBBK. 
(Query  ITo.  2te,  May  11.) 

[275. J  Upon  examination  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  the  term  Whit-week  is  of  veiy  modem  adoption 
in  Laaea^hirOk  In. North  Lancashire  it  is  ^Whisn- 
week^or'^  WhifluBd^*  sad  Whitsunday  is  ^'Wfaissnn- 


Sunda.**  The  Prayer  Book  has  it  '^  Whit-Sunday  ** 
and  "  Monday  in  Whitsun-week."  In  a  prayer  book 
with  notes  I  find  the  following: — ^^  Among  the  con- 
jectures on  the  derivation  of  Whit-Sunday,  one  is 
that  being  the  eighth  Sunday  after  Easter,  it  used  in 
the  French  language  to  be  called  Huit  Sunday." 

B.K. 

The  derivation  of  Whit-Sunday  is  fully  elucidated 
in  Notes  and  QuericB,  fifth  series,  vol.  viii.  pp.  2, 55, 
131,  212,  and  278.  The  word  appears  to  be  simply 
White  Sunday,  so  named  from  the  white  garments 
used  by  the  neophytes  on  the  administration  of  the 
rite  of  baptism,  which  in  southern  countries  was 
performed  at  Easter,  but  in  northern  climates  at 
Pentecost  Mr.  Walter  W.  Skeat  says,  p.  55,  **  It  is, 
perhaps,  as  well  to  note  that  Whitsun-week  is  a 
wretched  popular  corruption  of  Whit-Sunday  week." 
It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  Erayer  Book  the 
word  is  Whitsunday  (not  Whitsun-day)  though  we 
have  Monday  in  Whit8nn(day)  week.  Previous  to 
the  year  1873  the  adjective  '"Whitsun"  was  not 
used  in  Letts's  Diary,  but  always '<  Whit ;"  from  that 
year  Whitsun  has  been  adopted  until  the  present, 
when  the  old  form  is  partially  reverted  to, 

Onbz. 

foundation  st0nb8. 

(Query  No.  265,  May  11.) 

[276.J  It  is,  as  your  ooneiqpondent  suggests,  a 
little  singular,  especially  in  these  days  of  corporation 
improvements  and  consequent  demolition  of  build- 
ings, that  such  *^  finds'*  as  he  speaks  of  axe  not  more 
frequently  heard  of.  I  suppose,  however,  that  a 
reasonable  explanation  is  that  when  such  discoveries 
do  occur  they  are  rarely  considered  to  be  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  warrant  their  finding  theur  way  into 
print.  One  instance  of  the  kind  of  local  interest  did 
appear  in  one  of  the  Manchester  papers  about  seven 
years  ago.  My  extract  reads  as  follows:— '^ The 
foundation  stone  of  the  first  Manchester  Boyal  Ex- 
change. In  the  progress  of  the  removal  of  the  old 
Exchange  building,  the  workmen  have  arrived  at  the 
foundation  stone.  It  bore  a  plate  with  this  inscrip- 
tion: 'The  comer  stone  of  this  building,  undertaken 
by  public  subscription  for  the  accommodation  and 
omaiBent  of  the  town  of  Mandiester,  was  laid  the 
31st  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lend  180G.  Wmr 
Fox,  Esq.t  Bxoofltbton,  reeve;  Messrs.  Wm.  Stvkie, 
Bd.  Wood,  constables ;  Mr.  Thos.  HanisoDyaichitect; 
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T.  Cave,  8C/  A  hole  in  the  stone  contained  an  orna- 
mental, cream'<!oloured,  earthenware  jar.  It  had  not 
been  hermetically  sealed,  but  upon  its  mouth  lay  a 
tobacco-ash  tray,  with  a  medallion  portrait  of  Lord 
Nelson,  surrounded  by  oak  leaves  and  acorns.  Within 
the  jar  were  a  shrivelled  piece  of  parchment,  which 
cannot  be  opened,  and  three  copper  coins  of  the  year 
1797— namely,  one  twopenny«piece  and  two  half- 
pennies. The  pencil  mark  on  the  foot  of  the  jar  of 
its  cost  (2s.  6d.)  remains  very  lep^ble,  while  the  ink 
of  tlie  bottled  inscription  has  entirely  disappeared." 

W.  Ualkt. 

PidBbuiy,  13tb  May,  1878. 

DOB    LANE    CHAPBL. 
(Query  No.  263»  May  11.) 

[277.J  The  following  is  taken  from  the  History  of 
Dob  La^e  Chapel,  by  the  late  Joseph  Barrett :— The 
congregation  worshipping  at  Dob  Lane  was  founded 
by  a  Mr.  Walker,  rector  of  Newton  Heath,  and  who 
was  one  of  the  two  thousand  ministers  ejected  from 
their  livings  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
in  1662,  during  the  r^ign  of  Charles  the  Second.  He 
laboured  to.maintain  his  liberal  religious  views  under 
the  greatest  difficulties,  and  for  a  time  assembled  his 
followers  in  a  bam  in  the  adjoining  village  of  Cul- 
cheth,  in  Newton  Heath,  fearless  of  the  law  which 
threatened  him  by  virtue  of"  the  "  Conventicle  "  and 
''Oxford"  Acts.  In  1698  the  late  building  was 
erected.  The  following  is  a  list  of  ministers  that 
have  preached  at  Dob  Lane  Chapel  from  the  year 
1707  until  the  present  time : — 

1.  Heywood,  from  1707  till  1713. 

2.  WiUiam  Perkins,  from  1713,  died  1724. 
S.  Knight 

4.  Bandiford,  from  1740. 

5.  Cordingly,  from  1745. 

6.  Eobert  Robinson,  1765  till  1775. 

7.  Houghton,  stopped  one  year. 

8.  Wilham  Hawkes. 
9;  Richard  Auberry. 

10.  Lewis  Lloyd,  from  about  1704. 

11.  William  Stephenson,  tutor  at  Manchester  New 

College. 

12.  William  ManhaU  \  stiideiits  ftt  Mancbester  New 
1&  Titua  ]E(aren  / 

7alker.  i 
Gouefire 


College. 


14.  GecMwe  Walker,  principal,  at  Mjipc^^esjter,  ITew 

15.  David  Jones,  from  1803tilI18a5*  died  tliei^.' 
V^.  GeetoeBttdELaad,  from' laaSrtffl  4828.' 

Viu  JflM^Jttfxt^iM^m  JfiaO  tUl  189U  • 

19;  Jameambert,  from  1847  tfll  188i,        '    '  •  M 


:—    ,  «.        ^ 


20.  James  Taylor  again,  from  1863  tO)  1854. 

21.  Abram  Loon,  from  1866  to  1858. 

22.  Joaeph  Freetton,  from  1868  to  1860. 

Note. — ^The  miniaten  who  have  aacoeeded  the 
above  are : — 

23.  W.  G.  Gadman. 

24.  R.  H.  Cotton,  B  Ji. 

26.  Halliwell  Thomas,  the  present  minister. 

Dob  Lane  Chapel  was  very  numerously  attended, 
so  much  so  that  forms  had  to  be  placed  in  the  aisle, 
from  the  time  of  its  erection  until  Robert  Robinson 
became  the  minister.  After  he  had  been  there  some 
time  he  begui  to  preach  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  and 
ultimately  he  preached  the  congregation  away.  The 
trustees  did  all  they  could  to  get  without  him ;  they 
employed  a  lawyer  in  Manchester,  and  got  a  bar- 
rister's opinion  from  London,  and  at  length  they  gave 
him  a  gum  of  money  to  get  without  fadm.  He  had 
treacherously  obtained  possession  of  the  trust  deeds, 
which  he  afterwards  denied  having,  and  had  also  got 
the  key  of  the  diapel,  which  he  kept  locked  for  threa 
years.  Albx.  Jbffeby. 

FUlsworth. 

[Se^ral  other  correspondents  have  sent  similar  informa- 
tion.—Ed.] 

PBTBB-BTKBST  OHf  PBL. 
(Query  262,  Xay  11.) 

[278.]  My  namesake,  ''J.  Johnson,"  writing  from 
Hulme,  asks  to  what  denomination  Peter^treet 
Chapel,  now  the  Alexandra  Music  Hall,  belonged.  It 
was  built  by  the  New  Connexbn  Methodists.  When 
sold,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  a  new  chapel,  one  of 
the  most  convenient  in  Manchester,  was  built  from 
the  proceeds  in  Chapman-Street,  near  Moss  Side, 
Hulme.  JosBPH  Johnson. 

Isle  of  Man. 

TUB  MOON* 
(No.  264,  AprU  11.) 

[279.]  What  R.  Radcliffe  saw  is  a  veiy  common 
phenomenon.  Bums  describes  it  as  *'  the  new  moon 
with  the  old  moon  in  her  arms."  £.  K» 

I  noticed  the  singular  appearance  of  the  moon  on 
Sunday  night,  the  5th  instant,  described  by  your  cor- 
respondent Mr.  Radclitfe.  I  have  frequently  seen 
^e  same  phenomenon.  It  is  produced,  I  l^ljeve,  by 
the  light  from  the  earth  reflected  on  t^e  moon,  and 
\vhich,:fain»g  (» that  jportfon  Of  her  surface  tmmed 
away  fiom  the  i(im:but.tt)V?T^;*^®  eictth,  makes  it 
visible  t6  ui  by  t^e  same  light  1>eing  reflected  back 


I 
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again  upon  the  eacth.     If  this  explanation  is  incor- 
rect I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  correct  ,one»     . 

JJkMBB  GL0680F,Sen. 
WintQa.  Iby  13L 1878. 

Bb  Brl^^^^**  asks  for  an  explanation  of  the  common 
phenomeiion  of  the  whole  of  our  satellite  being 
(BomiBtmiea)  visible  when  only  part  of  it  ia  luminous. 
The  moon  is  a  dark  body,  its  brightness  being  caused 
by  the  ann  lighting  it  up  more  or  less.  Immediately 
Mere  and  after  fuU  moon,  when  the  jMrt  towards  the 
ear&  ia  only  lighted  np  to-a  small  extent,  the  earth 
ia  foU  or  nearly  so  to  the  moon,  the  dark  part  of 
Which  reflects  the  light  from  the  earth.  This  infor- 
mation could  haye  been  obtained  from  any  elementary 
work  upon  astronomy.  S.  M. 

Of  course  At  the  time  of  new  moon,  **  all  the  moon 
k  there,"  bat  as  iiie  sun  can  only  shine  on  one  half  of 
it  at  once,  the  enlightened  half  is  then  tamed  away 
from  the  earth,  except  the  small  crescent  which 
forms  the  new  moon,  the  mde  turned  towards  the 
earth  being  principally  the  non-enlightened  side.  At 
thie  time  the  enlightened  side  of  the  earth,  being 
tmrned  towards  the  moon,  sunlight  is  reflected  from 
the  earth  on  to  it,  just  sufficient  to  cause  its  darkened 
portion  to  be  yisible,  producing  that  appearance 
which  has  puzzled  your  correspondent,  and  is  known 
as  **  the  old  moon  in  the  arms  of  the  new  one."  A 
short  time  since  I  received  a  letter,  written  in  sober 
earnest,  from  a  young  lady  in  a  highly  respectable 
boaiding  school  at  Southport,  saying  she  had  been 
requested  by  some  of  her  companions  to  write  to  ask 
me  when  there  was  a  new  moon  what  became  of  the 
did  one?  J.  T.  S. 


*Ak  AHcaniT  Hostbiat. — Within  the  last  few 
weeks  there  has  pasMd  away  another  r^c  of  old  London, 
the  Green  Dragon  Inn,  in  Bishopsfiste-street.  It  was 
remarkable  for  its  caiious  inn-yard,  forming  a  quad- 
rangle, sonotmded  by  wooden  balconies  leadmg  to  the 
aitteg-rooma  and  beaiooms  on  the  upper  floors,  and  its 
quaint  old  dining-room,  cut  up  into  separate  boxes  by 
dark  and  high  partitions.  The  Green  Dragon,  in  tlie 
Tudor  and  early  Stuart  times,  formed  one  of  a  duster  of 
hostdriee  in  Biahopaeate  for  which  an  historical  cbar- 
aetar  may  be  daimea,  aa  it  is  on  record  that  William 
tUiakB(pcre  was  an  inhabitant  and  ratepayer  of  St.  Helen's 
pariah,  Biahopagate,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Ida  playa  were  often  performed  in  the  ionyards  of  the 
BiaboiMate  hoetohieB  oefore  Burbage  and  his  companiona, 
•a  Em  Majesty's  aarvants^  obtained  from  Queen  Eliza- 
bath  a  patent  for  the  erection  of  a  regular  theatre.  A 
huge  block  of  dty  oflBces,  which  is  about  to  be  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  Ion  thus  demolished,  will  probably 
eoBttiemonte  to  a  Teijr  distant  time  the  name  of  the  old 
GreanDragon.       •  •      •         


QUERIES. 

[280.1  EiP  Van  Winkle.— In  which  of  Washing* 
ton  Irring's  books  is  the  atoiy  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  to 
be  found?  Alpha, 

[281.1  William  Bbadlet,  the  Abtist.— -In  the 
An  Table-talk  of  the  City  Neios  of  last  week  it  is 
stated  that  at  a  sale  of  pictures  in  London,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Alex.  Brogden,  a  painting  by  William  Bradley, 
of  Manchester,  sold  for  £65.  Could  any  of  your 
readers  give  any  information  about  this  artist  P  Were 
his  worKs  appreciated  during  his  life,  did  he  realise  a 
fortune  P  And  any  other  particulars  of  a  man  whom 
Manchester  ought  to  be  proud  of. 

An  Abt  Loveb. 

[282.]  "  Not  lost  but  gone  bepobe."— In  Miss 
Hayergal's  Boycd  Bounty ^  for  the  nineteenth  evening, 
the  above  well-known  line  occurs  in  a  Stanza,  begin- 
ning as  follows: — 

"  For  I  now 
That  they  who  are  not  lost  but  gone  before. 
Are  only  waiting  till  I  come ;  for  death 
,  Has  only  .parted  us  a  little  while, 
And  has  not  severed  e'en  the  finest  strand 
In  the  eternal  cable  of  ojur  love  *J* 

Is  the  phrase  **not  lost  but  gone  before"  original  in 
this  passage,  and  who  is  the  author  P  Onez. 

[283.]  The  Manchesteb  Tbade:  Names  of 
CLOTfr. — I  am  not  in  the  Manchester  Trade,  and  as 
an  outsider  have  often  wondered  what  could  have 
been  the  origin  of  .some  of  the  names  of  textile 
fabrics  which  one  sees  every  day  written  on  the  dooiv 
posts  of  merchants  and  i^nts  in  scores  of  streets 
within  the  sound  of  the  Town  Hall  bells.  My  diffir 
culty  is  one  from  which  probably  many  of  vour 
readers  could  set  their  warehouse  ooys  to  extricate 
me.  If  one  of  them  would  do  so  I  should  be  glad,  as 
at  present  I  could  not  tell  a  ''T  cloth"  irom  a 
"  Frmter,"  much  less  say  why  the  articles  so  called 
received  their  names.  What.  I  would  ask,  is  the 
etymology  of  MadapoUam,  of  Mull,  of  Jacconet,  of 
Tan  jib,  and  of  Chambrey  p 

Novice. 

[284.]  The  Hummadbuz.— Here  is  a  query  for 
your  readers.  Is  the  term  known  ?  If  so,  what  does 
it  mean,  and  has  it  any  application  apart  from  the 
phenomena  I  now  relate  P  These  inquiries  I  put 
oecause  I  never  saw  in  print  any  allusion  either  to 
the  term  or  the  remarkable  sounds  which  have  been  so 
euphoniously  named,  and  being  familiar  with  them 
in  my  childhood  it  is  clear  they  were  known  to  a 
past  generation  at  least.  The  phenomena  itself  I 
nave  heard  and  listened  to  hundi^ds  of  times,  and  in 
common  with  my  neighbours,  with  whom  it  was  a 
sort  of  village  wonder,*  vainW  attempted  to  get  at  a 
solution  of  the  mystery.  The  sounds  in  question 
were  simply  a  low  drone,  or  humming  noise,  which 
on  calm  days,  particularly  in  clear  weather,  could  be 
heard  Over  the  entire  districts  east  and  south  of  Man- 
Chester;  the  neighbourhoode  of  Cknton,  Busholmey 
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and  Longsight  beiiig  places  where  I  have  noted  them 
most  fr^uently.  ITommonly  speaUng,  the  sounds 
were  continuous,  but  at  times  the  creecendos  and 
diminuendos  paitook  much  of  the  character  of  the 
JSolian  harp,  and  were  quite  as  musical.  My  solution 
of  the  myst^  was  that  it  proceeded  from  the  whirl 
of  machmeiy  in  Manchester,  which,  favoured  by  a 
still  atmosphere,  travelled  through  the  air  and  was 
toned  down  by  distance  to  tiie  musical  cadences  this 
so  often  assumed ;  but  on  following  this  notion  up, 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  any  busy  factory  I  never 
could  conceive  such  a  volume  of  sound  being  thrown 
oir  as  would  travel  a  distance  of  two  to  four  miles; 
nor  could  I  ever  reconcile  this  theory  with  the  fact 
that  the  hummadruz  could  be  heard  in  early  mom  and 
also  late  in  eveninflfs  twilight  (as  I  have  often  noted 
in  the  quietude  or  mv  angling  excursions),  when  we 
must  suppose  all  mecnaniSd  operations  would  be  at 
rest ;  but  as  those  davs,  now  half  a  century  ago,  were 
long  prior  to  the  Ten  Hours  Act»  this  supposition 
may  not  hold  good.  Whether  the  phenomenon  was 
ever  heard  on  other  sides  of  Manchester  I  have  no 
recollection.  R.  E.  Bibby, 

Deaton. 


LITERARY  NOT£S. 

The  first  edition  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  was 
sold  at  the  auction  of  Mr.  John  Heugh's  libraxy  in 
London  on  Saturday  for  £40.  Rnsldn's  Modem 
Painters  brought  £47;  Ormerod's  Cheshiie,  £59; 
and  Dunham  Whitaker's  History  of  Ricmnond- 
Bhiie,£02. 

The  British  Museum  Library  daring  the  year 
1877  received  an  addition  of  87,426  volumes  and 
pamphlets  (including  books  of  music  and  volumes  of 
newspapers),  of  which  5,024  were  presented,  0,456 
received  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  English  co]^- 
right,  663  received  under  the  International  Oopyright 
Treaties,  and  22,283  acauired  by  purchase.  1\>  these 
should  be  added  the  volumes  comprising  the  Chinese 
Encydopaddiay  5,020  in  number,  whidi  have  been 
pud  for,  but  not  yet  received,  making  the  entire 
number  of  volumes  42,446.  45,069  parts  of  volumes 
(or  separate  numbers  of  periodical  publications,  and 
of  works  in  progress)  were  also  added,  of  which 
1,854  were  presented,  26,826  received  in  pursuance 
of  the  laws  of  English  copyright  508  received  under 
the  Interaationar  Copynght  Treaties,  and  16,869 
acquired  by  purchase. 


A  RoiCAN  CoLUHK  AT  LiNOOLN^— The  top  of  a 
Roman  column  of  the  Doric  order  has  been  laid  bare  tea 
feet  below  the  surface  at  Lincoln,  at  what  Is  thought  te 
have  onoe  been  the  site  of  a  Boman  temples 


Dean  Stanuct  on  Litb&atubx. — Speaking  as 
Chairman  of  the  Roytl  Literary  Fund  dinner,  In  London, 
on  Wednesday,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  said  he  would 
divide  liteiatnre,  as  Charies  Lsmb  divided  books,  Into 
two  dasses— ikn^  real  works  of  genius ;  and,  secondly, 
literature  which  be  would  venture  to  call  noliteiatare,  in 
which  he  Induded  dictionaries— (laughter)— works  of 
antiquarian  ronoarch,  and,  perhaps,  some  books  of  travels. 
He  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  disparaging  these 
last-mentioned  wote;  on  the  contrary,  he  tegaided  them 
as  most  pleasant  and  useful.  ReaUiterature  belonged  to 
the  first- named  class  of  works— poetiy,  histocy,  or  fiction 
—the  essance  of  which  consisted  in  their  poUsh  and  finish. 
Literature  in  this  sense  was  the  very  breath  of  civiliza- 
tion, and,  like  dvilliatlon,  to  use  a  very  andent  Latin 

quotation-^ 

EmdlUt  mores  nee  sin't  esse  f eros. 

The  obllgatloos  which  society  owed  to  this  higher  kind  off 
literature  were  not  the  less  deep  beeasue  the  giftof  pro- 
ducing it  necessarily  belonged  to  only  a  veiy  few.  In 
proportion  as  a  man  worked  into  the  higher  atmosphere 
of  literature,  properly  so-called,  he  rose,  so  to  speak, 
above  himself,  he  rose  out  of  his  worse  into  his  better 
self.  What  a  contrast  Milton  presented,  for  Instance,  as 
a  oontroverdalist  and  as  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost !" 
In  the  former  character  he  was  a  hideous  caricature  of 
himself,  and  by  virtue  of  the  some  fact  appeared  in  an 
aspect  which,  pzoperiy  speaking,  was  not  literary  at  all. 
True  literary  power  was  an  abiding  quality.  It  was  that 
which  still  maintained  Pope's  version  of  Homer  at  the 
top  of  the  tree,  and  whidi  enabled  Gibbon's  Dedine  and 
Fall  and  Macaulay^  History  of  England  to  occupy  tlie 
front  rank  of  English  Uterature.  More  than  one  cause 
contributed  to  the  success  of  these  two  works ;  but  the 
chief  were  that  they  were  both  works  of  art,  polished  and 
finished  to  the  highest  degree.  There  was  not  a  sentence 
in  either  of  them  which  had  not  been  carefully  framed 
with  a  view  to  Its  effect  on  the  whole,  and  which  had  not 
been  weighed  with  a  view  to  Its  rhythm,  beauty,  and 
pathcs.  Was  not  the  vitality  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
worldtobeescpiainedinthe  same  way?  Our  English 
Sidnt-Beuve,  whom  he  would  not  name,  had  over  and 
over  again  Insisted  on  tlie  importance  of  our  viewing  the 
Bible  as  a  literary  work.  Not  for  a  moment  would  he 
disparage  the  non^literary  portions  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
but  he  wished  to  point  out  that  all  the  most  powerful 
and  persuasive  parts  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
were  framed  in  the  style  which  bdonged  to  the  highest 
walks  of  literature.  It  was  of  no  mean  Importance  to 
Insist  upon  the  literary  character  of  the  Bible.  Kept 
before  our  eyes,  it  carried  us  through  ten  thousand 
difficulties ;  If  we  lost  sight  of  it  for  a  auigle  monkent^  we 
were  Involved  in  Impenetntble  chaos. 


Mat  25, 1878.] 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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Sstttt^ros,  mas  26,  1878. 
NOTES. 

ICAKCHSSTKB    PBBIODICALB:    "  WEEKLY  WAGES " 

A2n>  ITS  BDITOBS. 

(So,  271,  Hay  18.) 

[285.]  Infarmation  is  desired  relatiye  to  Weekly 
Waffe$,  a  weekly  aheet  of  four  pages,*!s8ued  about 
sixteen  years  ago.  It  was  projected  by  its  owners 
and  conductors,  Mr.  Gbarlas  Hadfield  and  Mr.  William 
Macdonald,  operatiye  house  painters  and  decorators. 
It  was  intended  to  be  an  organ  representative  of  the 
interests  of  all  workmen,  of  whatever  grade  and  how- 
ever employed,  receiving  **  weekly  wages."  It  was 
thought,  and  rightly  thought,  that  workmen  ought 
to  have  a  periodical  of  their  own  to  advocate  their 
labour  claims ;  and  at  the  same  time  be  an  incentive 
and  encouragement  to  personal  and  working-class 
pfogress  in  the  attainment  of  political,  social,  and 
intellectual  knowledge.  It  was  issued,  I  believe,  for 
only  four  weeks.  The  reason  for  its  discontinuance 
was  the  apathy  and  indiiference  of  the  workers 
receiving"  weekly  wages," for  whom  it  had  been  pro- 
jected. Its  owners  were  singularly  sanguine  of 
its  success.  They  had,  with  much  industry,  sought 
and  obtained  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number 
of  the  "weekly  wages"  receiving  fraternity  in  Man- 
chester and  the  surrounding  district.  It  was  thought 
that  at  least  one  in  ten  would  be  anxious  to  buy  and 
read  a  newspaper  which  was  intended  to  be  exclu- 
■ively  a  workxnan's  organ.  It  was  also  leasonably 
estimated  that  the  various  trade  societies  and  unions 
would  take  considerable  numbers  for  distribution 
among  their  members.  It  was  supposed  that  many 
thousands  weekly  would  be  required.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  advice  of  a  cold-blooded  friend  at  least 
40flOO  of  the  four  issues  of  Weekly  Wages  would 
have  been  printed ;  and — ^the  greater  part  at  least — 
subsequently  hammered  over  by  a  descendant  of 
Douglas  JeiTold's  famous  Trunk  Maker,  As  it  was 
the  printer^s  bill  for  the  4,000  or  5,000  printed  and  not 
sold  seriously  interfered  with  the  "weekly  wages"  of 
the  projectors  and  owners.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  if  the  aidour  and  enthusiasm  which  they  had  pre- 
viously entertained  towards  the  order  of  the  "  sons  of 
toll*  was  considerably  cooled  and  diminished.  Not- 
withstanding the  loss  and  disappointment  occasioned 
by  the  failure  of  Weekly  Wayes,  the  working  classes 
have  not  had,  and  have  not,  more  eamest  friends 


than  the  unfortunate  owners  of  the  long  defimct 
Weekly  Wages.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  the 
unsuccessful  journal  prompted  both  the  proprietors 
to  become  occasional  contributors  to  the  newspaper 
press ;  which,  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Charles  Hadfield, 
led  on  to  a  remarkable  career.  Having  tasted  blood, 
or  in  other  words  felt  his  power  as  a  writer,  he  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  anonymously  in  the  J^anchesUr 
City  Netosy  commenting  upon  Arthur  Mursell,  who 
was  at  the  time  delivering  Sunday  afternoon  lectures 
in  the  Free-trade  Hall.  These  articles,  pungent  and 
good  tempered,  literally  scalped  the  would-be  philo- 
sopher of  the  Free-trade  Hall,  and  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  proprietors  of  the  City  News  to  the  fresh 
and  artistic  talent  possessed  by  their  unknown  cor- 
respondent. Finally,  this  led  to  an  engagement  upon 
the  paper,  and  ultimately  to  the  editorship,  which 
was  held  for  several  years;  when  Mr.  Hadfield 
accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Warrington  Examiner , 
which  post  he  held  for  a  number  of  years,  and  from 
which,  owing  to  ill-health,  he  retired  a  few  weeks 
ago,  upon  which  occasion  he  was  presented  at  a  public 
meeting  with  a  purse  containing  between  ;fi400  and 
£500.  Mr.  Macdonald,  the  other  projector  of  WeMy 
WageSf  who  is  related  to  the  popular  author  Dr. 
George  Macdonald,  has  apent  an  honourable  life  in 
the  service  of  the  working  classes — earning  his  own 
"  weekly  wages,"  and  devoting  all  his  spare  time  to 
his  own  improvement  and  those  coming  within  his 
influence.  A  few  years  ago  he  entered  the  ranks  of 
master  painters,  but  retains  his  sympathies  for  the 
weekly  wagers,  Jobbph  Johnson. 

Isle  of  Man. 

The  first  three  numbers  of  Weekly  Wages— iasaed 
respectively  on  the  first  days  of  August,  September, 
and  October,  1861 — can  be  seen  in  the  Manchester 
Free  Public  Library  in  King-street.  Query :  Was  the 
third  number  the  last  P  Weekly  Wages  was  a  paper 
of  four  columns ;  the  price  one  penny  monthly ;  the 
printer,  Mr.  William  Evans ;  the  publisher,  Mr.  Abel 
Hey  wood.  A  prospectus  of  the  Labour  Journal  Com- 
pany (Limited)  appeared  in  the  first  number.  The 
company,  it  stated,  "  proposes  to  raise  a  capital  of 
jSIOO  in  four  hundred  shares  of  5s.  each ;  a  deposit  of 
Is.  to  be  paid  on  allotment,  and  Is.  per  month  after- 
wards." It  is  also  stated  that  WeMy  Wages  was 
"  projected  by  the  building  trades,"  and  that  the  pro- 
visional committee  of  the  Labour  Journal  Company 
(Lunited)  met  every  Friday  night  at  eight  o'clock, 
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at  the  Menai  Bridge  Ino,  Lloyd-street  (where  Albert 
Square  now  is)  to  facilitate  the  taking  up  of  shares. 
There  is  a  list  of  the  shareholders  in  the  third  number. 
Most  of  the  sixty  or  seventy  shareholders  had  taken 
one  share  only,  and  paid  each  a  solitary  shilling ;  but 
the  House  Painters'  Society  and  one  of  the  building 
trades  societies  were  down  for  £6  each.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes  (Tom  Brown)  spoke  in  praise  of  Weekly 
Woffes  in  the  issue  of  Macmillan*s  dfoffozine  for  Sep- 
tember, 1861 ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  an 
interesting  and  able  periodical,  one  which  I  should 
much  like  to  see  resuscitated  if  it  could  be  conducted 
in  the  same  spirit  and  on  similar  lines. 

BOOK-HUNTEB. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

BIP  VAN  WINKLB. 
(Query  No.  280,   Kay  18.) 

[286.]  This  story  is  in  Inring's  Sketch  Bo(^, 
originally  published  in  1819-20,  and  since  issued  in 
very  many  editions  both  in  England  and  America.  A 
separate  edition  of  Bip  Van  Winkle,  with  Felix 
Barley's  charming  drawings,  was  published  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Gundall  of  London,  in  1850.  C.  W.  S. 

Bip  Van  Winkle  is  a  part  of  Washington  Inring's 
Sketch  Book,  and  the  nicest  edition  Alpha  can  get  is 
the  Elzevir  edition,  published  by  Qeorge  Bell  and 
Sons,  at  five  shillings.  T.  J.  D. 

Heaton  Moor. 

THE  USB  OF  THB  AFOSTBOPHB. 
(Note  No.  268,  May  18.) 
[287.]    The  Apostrophe  rule  for  words  eqding  in  es 
is  generally  made  to  depend  upon  the  sounding  or 
non-sounding  of  the  e»    Thus  Gomwell  and  Allen,  in 
their  School  Grammar,  say : — "  When  a  word  ends  in 
es,  the  e  being  sounded,  the  possessive  s  is  sometimes 
omitted.   .    .    •    Thus  we  say,  Moses*  writings.   We 
may  also  say,  Moses's  writings.    On  the  contrary,  we 
do  not  say  James*  book ;  but  always  James's  book, 
because  the  e  in  James  is  not  sounded."    Again, 
Morell  says : — "Where  the  singular  ends  in  ea,  sounded 
as  a  distinct  syllable,  the  apostrophe  only  is  used ; 
as  Socrates*  wife."    The  rule  concerns  only  the  ter- 
mination ««.    I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  although  I 
spell  my  name  with  a  y,  to  say  that  in  the  case  of 
such  words  as  Collins  the  s  and  apostrophe  are  always 

both  correctly  added*  Chablbs  H«  Collykb. 

Wirkswortb* 


WILLIAM  BBABLBY,  THB  ABTIST. 
(Query  No.  281,  May  18.) 

[288.]    "An  Art  Lover"  asks  for  information  rela- 
tive to  the  painter  of  many  well-known  pictures, 
some  of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Peel  Park  picture 
gallery.  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  an  hour's  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Bradley.    It  was  soon  after  I  com- 
menced business  as  an  auctioneer  in  Ne  wall's  Buildings^ 
Manchester.    To  one  of  my  sales  a  picture  had  been 
sent,  called  The  Dove — a  young  female  with  a  dove 
upon  her  wrist— which  I  exhibited  in  the  window  of 
my  sale-room.    One  morning  a  most  gentiemanly 
gentleman  requested  to  look  at  the  picture,  and 
enquired  the  artisf  s  name.   On  being  told  that  it  was 
painted  by  Mr.  Bradley,  the  artist,  he  answered : — 
"  Nay,  that  cannot  be ;  I  never  painted  the  picture, 
and  I  am  Bradley  the  artist."    Of  course  I  said  that 
I  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  should  not  omit  to 
state  the  fact  when  I  sold  the  picture.    On  loolaiiff 
closely  at  the  picture  he  said  he  knew  the  painter, 
who  had  been  in  his  service  and  taken  a  few  lessons 
from  him.    The  picture  was  a  bad  copy  of  his  own 
picture,  and  yet,  as  he  pointed  out,  had  some  merit. 
Mr.  Bradley  had  rooms  in  Newall's  Buildings,  in  which 
at  the  last  he  not  only  painted  but  lived.  His  ending 
was  very  wretched.    He  had  an  impression  that  he 
was  not  paid  and   appreciated  according  to   his 
ability;  this,  or  some  other  cause,  induced  intem- 
perate habits.    One  morning  he  was  discovered  lying 
dead  on  a  stretcher  in  his  work-room.    For  days, 
running  into  weeks,  he  had  employed  a  lad  constantly 
to  bring  him  brandy  from  the  Thatched  House«    I 
had  the  honour  of  selling  the  contents  of  his  studio. 
The  furniture  was  simply  valueless.     There  were, 
however,  many  original  sketches,  which  sold  from 
28. 6d.  to  208.    His  palette  brought,  I  believe,  d5s. 
And  so  ended,  ignobly  and  pitifully,  the  career  of  one 
of  Manchester's  most  gifted  artists. 

JoBBPH  Johnson. 

Isle  of  Man. 

I  remember  Bradley,  the  artist,  having  had  the 
pleasure  on  one  occasion  of  calling  at  his  house  in 
Princess-street  and  escorting  his  daughter  to  a  flower 
show  at  the  Town  Hall,  about  the  year  1834.  I  rather 
think  he  once  exhibited  her  portrait  at  the  Royal 
Institution.  Of  course  he  thought  it  worth  painting, 
which  was  my  own  impression.  He  was  then  a  por- 
trait painter.  He  was  not  a  resident  in  Manchester 
in  1829,  but  in  1832  was  living  in  Duke-street,  Hulme. 
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Borne  years  afterwards  he  had  rooms  in  Einp^-street, 
his  house  heing  in  Langston-street,  Strangeways.  His 
work  was  appreciated  during  his  lifetime;  and 
although  popular  as  a  portrait  painter,  in  later  times 
he  devoted  himself  to  historical  subjects.  I  am  not 
aware  when  he  died.  J.  T.  S. 

Of  this  artisty  who  was  bom  in  Manchester  on  16th 
Jannaiy,  1801,  and  died  at  Newall's  Buildings,  Man- 
diester,  on  4th  July,  1867,  there  is  a  short  account  in 
Sanmel  Bedgraye's  Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the  Eng- 
lish School.  A  longer  memoir,  apparently  taken  from 
some  Manchester  newspaper,  will  be  found  in  the 
Art  Jcumal  for  1857,  page  272.  C.  W.  S. 

**UASY  BABTON"  and  OBEBNHBY8  FI1SLD6. 
CSo.  250,  259,  and  274.) 

[289.]  As  a  yery  old  resident  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moas  Side  and  Greenheys,  Mr.  James  Bury  will 
allow  me  to  supplement  and  slightly  correct  his 
remarks  relatiye  to  "  Mary  Barton  "  and  Greenheys 
fielda.  That  portion  of  Moss  Lane  East  which  ex- 
tends from  Wilmslow  Boad,  Busholme,  to  Mr. 
Broady's  farm  at  the  comer  of  Dog  Kennel  Lane  was 
known  to  old  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  as 
**  Clock  House  Lone  or  Lane,"  from  the  fact  that  near 
the  place  where  the  late  Mr.  Farley's  house  now 
stands  there  was  once  a  little  farm  house  which  con- 
tained a  small  clock  tower.  Proceeding  along  this 
lane  in  the  direction  of  St.  Mary's  Church  there  stood, 
and  does  now,  a  farmhouse  well  white-washed,  with 
a  pood  at  its  front,  which  eyen  now  is  of  goodly 
dimensions.  In  my  early  days  this  farm  was  in  the 
oocl^ntion  of  old  James  Wood.  Not  yeiy  many 
yards  further  on,  in  the  same  direction,  are  the 
^Greenheys  fields"  of  Mrs. Gaskell's  Jlf aiy  Barton, 
Taking  that  portion  of  the  **  walk  "  on  the  l^hand  of 
the  lane,  we  yery  quickly  reach  the  farmhouse  (now 
and  for  many  years  used  as  a  farmhouse  and  dwelling- 
house)  which  has  for  many  years  identified  itself  with 
the  story.  There  it  yet  stands,  its  pond  there  as  of 
yore,  its  sides  not  now  as  I  haye  seen  them,  but  yet 
with  nombers  of  ducks  swimming  about  in  it.  The 
farmhouse  is  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Flint.  The  path- 
way followed  on  leads  more  directly  to  Withington, 
but  taming  by  the  Spring  Bridge  and  through  Dog- 
house farm-yard,  and  by  Hough  End  Hall  (formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Mosley  family)  we  reach  the  yillage 
of  Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

Continuing  our  Journey  along  Moss  Lane,  standing 
back  from  it,  and  about  midway  between  the  Board 
Many  times  haye  I  gathered  the  wild  crocus  in  those 


of  Health  offices  and  the  Alexandra  Hotel,  was 
another  farm.  It  was  in  the  occupation,  until 
dismantied  a  few  years  ago,  of  Mr.  Botham.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  it  ran  the  Corn  brook.  Often  has 
the  writer  enjoyed  himself  in  the  gardens  and  fields 
around  this  farm  and  Wood  Ck>ttage,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lane — a  white  house  with  pleasant  gardens, 
always  gay  in  the  spring  time  with  the  hawthorn, 
pink  and  white,  and  the  golden  laburnum.  When 
this  house  disappeared  in  the  changes  taking  place 
about  four  years  ago,  piteous  was  it  to  see  an  old 
gentleman,  its  last  occupant,  who  had  liyed  ia  it 
nearly  fifty  years,  turn  away  with  the  tears  running 
down  his  old  face.  Well  known  was  he  in  that 
neighbourhood  and  well  liked.  Poor  old  Walker! 
It  was  not  long  he  survived  the  pulling  down  of  his 
house.  He  had  spoken  veith  Mrs.  Gaskell  on  several 
occasions. 

The  house  "Mayfield,"  formerly  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Pickford,  was  not  quite  situate  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Bury,  but  nearer  the  present  Baglan-street.  A  small, 
onenstorey,  whitewashed  building,  now  standing  in 
Bath-street,  Hubne  (near  the  late  fire)  was  the  house 
of  one  of  Mr.  Pickford's  servants. 

Opposite  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel,  at  the  comer 
of  Upper  Moss  Lane  and  Moss  Lane  West,  stood  the 
old  Flinf  s  Farm,  a  black  and  white  structure  of 
timber  and  plaster.  In  Mrs.  Gaskell's  earlier  days 
this  was  occupied  by  a  well-known  family,  the  Hey- 
woods.  Members  of  this  family  are  still  living  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester. 

On  the  site  of  the  present  church  of  St.  Mary's 
stood,  in  well-wooded  grounds,  the  large  house  occu- 
pied by  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Phillips,  who  removed 
from  there  to  Old  Trafford.  It  had  three  approaches 
or  drives— one  where  the  comer  of  St.  Mary's-street 
now  is,  another  nearly  opposite  the  small  house  ad- 
joining the  Loretto  Convent,  and  a  third  crossing  the 
Combrook  by  a  brick  bridge  where  the  end  of  Par- 
sonage-street and  Embden-street  now  is. 

Such'changee  about  the  old  fields  and  lane— such 
cart-mts  as  there  once  was  in  that  dear  old  lane !  A 
portion  of  it  between  Embden-street  and  Wood  Cot- 
tage would  sometimes  be  flooded  by  the  Combrook, 
so  that  the  sons  of  the  old  gentleman  residing  at 
Wood  Cottage  have  had  to  go  by  Wilmslow  Boad  and 
Busholme  or  wade  through  the  water  knee  deep, 
same  dear  old  fields,  and  very  dear  are  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  them.  C  J.  W. 

Mom  Bide. 
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I  can  yerify  Mr.  J.  Bvarfa  afisertion  that  Qreenheys 
proper,  in  Mary  Barton's  days,  was  not  so  deficient  in 
that  umbrageous  relief  which  is  giyen  by  a  sprinkling 
of  well-grown  trees.  Greenheys  itself  was  then  almost 
a  bower  of  sylvan  shades,  the  well-wooded  grounds 
planted  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Kaye,  whose  good 
classic  taste  further  enriched  the  district  by  building 
into  one  of  the  boundary  walls  of  his  extensive  plea- 
sure grounds  a  portion  of  the  monastic  ruins  of  a 
Welsh  abbey — hence  the  name,  The  Abbey.  Another 
portion  also  had  done  some  centuries  of  duty  at  the 
Manchester  Old  Church,  a  large  portion  of  one  window 
being  removed  to  Greenheys  by  Mr.  Kaye.  The 
grouping  of  these  together  so  as  to  form  one  com- 
pact ruin,  a  Manchester  artist  named  to  me  had 
formed  the  groundwork  of  many  a  successful  picture. 
A  well-known  feature  of  Greenheys  fields  forty  years 
ago  ^as  Coffin  Bridge,  which  was  simply  a  rude  plank 
thrown  across  Combrook.  I  have  a  pencil  sketch  of 
this  bridge,  which,  with  the  brooklet,  is  well  sheltered 
in  trees ;  as  was  also  Mr.  Pickf ord*s  house,  which  was 
hardly  discernible  from  Moss  Lane,  every  side  of  it 
being  so  well  wooded.  The  Manchester  Cricket  Club 
was  first  established  in  these  fields,  and  in  that  day 
its  gentlemen  players  gained  for  it  a  celebrity  almost 
on  a  par  with  the  All  England  club.  Overlooking 
this  cricket  field  stood  a  solitary  house  of  two  storeys, 
which  was  remarkable  for  a  prolific  vine  by  which  it 
was  covered  on  three  sides ;  and  many  will  recollect 
the  profusion  of  well-grown  grapeis  produced  by  it 
every  year.  In  these  days  of  smoke  and  miasmas,  we 
should  look  upon-  an  open-air-  vinery  so  near  to  us  as 
something  of  a  phenomenon,  but  probably  this  vine 
owed  its  preservation  to  the  efilcient  government  of 
the  then  town  officials  (these  being  before  the  Cor- 
poration was  established),  who  visited  offenders 
against  the  Smoke  Act  with  such  rigour  as  would 
impel  the  air  being  kept  in  a  state  of  comparative 
purity;  on  one  occasion  no  less  than  eleven  mill- 
owners  being  fined  £100  each  for  creating  nuisance 
from  smoke.  Under  our  present  systsm  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  is  a  perfect  farce.  The  majority  of 
the  Corporation  are  commonly  themselves  great  smoke 
producers,  many  of  them  notoriously  so ;  hence  we 
may  look  in  vain  for  any  amelioration  of  our  poisoned 
atmosphere.  Such  regulations  ought  to  be  under 
Government  inspectors,  as  the  Alkali  Act  is. 

Green  Hey  Hall  was  particularly  well  wooded,  tall 
trees  surrounding  it  on  every  side.     The  present 


BoundaryHstreet  was  then  Boundary  Lane ;  and,  like 
many  other  rural  lanes,  had  several  zig-zag  turnings 
and  elbows,  some  of  which  are  still  retained  in  the 
present  streets.    It  was  then  a  favourite  rural  walk 
to  the  White  House  Gardens,  at  that  time  a  famed 
resort  for  holiday  people.    Stretfoid  Road  was  first 
laid  out  about  fifty  years  ago,  but  for  many  years  it 
was  hardly  passable,  even  for  pedestrians.    So  late 
as  thirty-five  years  ago  it  was  considered,  from  its 
loneliness,  pretty  safe  ground  for  the  highwayman; 
the  notorious  robber  Gahagan  getting  dear  off  vnth 
his  booty  from  at  least  four  victims,  all  of  whom  he 
robbed  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  present  Upper 
Jackson-street.    This  freebooter,  considering  his  pro- 
fession, had  a  good  deal  of  the  euaviter  in  modo  style 
about  him.    On  one  occasion,  when  he  robbed  Mr. 
William  Occleshaw  in  broad  daylight  at  the  comer  of 
Nelson-street  and  Plymouth  Grove,  all  the  booty  he 
obtained  was  an  old  family  watch,  not  worth  twenty 
shillings,  and  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  any 
gentleman  would  carry  such  a  "  turnip."    He,  how- 
ever, carried  it  off,  md  it  was  afterwards  found  upon 
him  when  he  was  finally  captured — a  capture  which 
for   gallant   daring   and   determination    has    few 
parallels,  his  captors  knowing  that  he  was  aimed  to 
the  teeth.    One  of  his  exploits,  also  in  Stretford 
Boad,  is  perhaps  from  its  coolness  worth  repeating. 
He  had  then  a  comrade  with  him,  and  though  it  was 
scarcely  dusk  they  stopped  a  lady  and  gentleman,  and 
in  almost  courteous  language,  begging  the  lady  would 
not  be  alarmed,  stated  that  necessity  drove  them  to 
this  course.    At  first  one  of  the  couple  exhibited  a 
well-polished  dagger  and  then  put  it  by.    The  lady 
gave  up  her  purse,  containing  £2, 10s.,  but  asked  for 
the  purse  to  be  returned,  as  it  was  a  keepsake,  a  re- 
quest which  was  at  once  complied  with,  saying, 
"  empty  purses  were  of  no  use  to  them."  The  gentle- 
man had  only  a  few  shillings,  and  requested  them  to 
examine  his  pockets,  which  they  declined,  saying 
they  would  take  his  word,  and  that  they  were  not 
common  pickpockets;  nor  would  they  examine  his 
pocket-book,  on  his  saying  it  contained  nothing  but 
his  private  memoranda.    Then  ensued  a  short  con- 
versation, the  lady  remarking  that  so  dangerous  a 
calling  must  ensure  their  ultimate  capture ;  but  they 
then  exhibited  the  butt  ends  of  a  couple  of  brace  of 
pistoln  each,  besides  daggers,  and  seemed  to  deride 
the  notion  of  being  taken.    Taking  off  their  hats 
they  then  bowed  themselves  off  and  disappeared. 
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Beyond  Moss  Lane  the  fields  leading  to  Chorlton 
were  comparatively  Izeeless,  and  these  may  haye  led 
to  the  remaiks  alluded  to  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  in  Mary 
Barton,  B.  E.  Bibby. 


FBTBBtBTBBET  chafbl. 
CS<m,  262  and  278.) 

[290.]    Is  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  right  in  saying  that 

the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Pete^etreet  Chapel 

hy  the  New  Connexion  Methodists  were  applied  to 

the  erection  of  the  chapel  in  Chapman-etreet  P  There 

is  only  one  chapel  in  the  latter  street,  and  that  was 

built  by  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Free  Church, 

the  New  Connexion  Methodist  Chapel  being  at  the 

oamer  of -Boston-street  and  DorsetHStreet. 

J.  T.  S. 

Tour  oonrespondent  Joseph  Johnson  is  not  quite 
conrect  in  his  reply  as  to  Peter-street  Chapel.  Through 
deathfl  and  remoyals  the  congregation  there  had 
become  few  in  number,  and  it  was  closed  and  sold  to 
a  gentleman  in  this  city,  who  afterwards  transferred 
it  to  a  company  which  opened  it  as  a  place  of  enter- 
tainment. A  few  of  the  congregation  residing  on  that 
side  of  the  city  joined  a  smaU  congregation  (an  off- 
shoot of  Peter«treet)  then  worshipping  in  the  Gothic 
School,  ChapmanHstreet,  Hulme.  They  built  and  now 
worahip  in  Boston-street  Chax)el.  Chapman-etreet 
Chapel  belongs,  not  to  the  New  Connexion,  but  to  the 
Methodist  Free  Church,and  was  built  by  the  Wesleyan 
Befoimers,  who  amalgamated  with  the  Wesleyan 
AsBOciation,  taking  the  name  of  United  Methodist 
IVee  Churches.  The  balance  of  the  proceeds  of  Peter- 
street  Chapel  (there  was  a  heavy  debt  upon  it)  was 
divided  by  the  trustees  amongst  five  chapels  in  the 
MaaehesEter  South  Curcuit,  Boston-fitreet  Chapel  being 
ODe  of  them.  J.  H.  Bedfebn. 

M,  Dcnmuk  Boad,  Mom  Bide. 

QUEBIES. 

^  r29l.]  BiCHABB  CoBDBN.— Can  any  correspondent 
teU  me  when  the  late  Bichaid  Cobden,  M.P.,  was 
manied,  to  whom,  and  where  P  T.  J.  D. 

HcatoaMoor. 

[292.]  EsTiiCATBS  OF  POPULATION. — Can  any- 
one say  whether  the  estimates  made  bv  Mr.Bichman, 
of  the  ix>pulation  of  the  country  before  1801,  were 
published;  and,  if  so,  whether  they  contain  the 
estimates  for  separate  parishes  and  counties  P 

Crvis. 

[293.1  Olxb,  Pabt-bong,  and  Mabbioal.— Will 
aome  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  are  the  distin- 
gaishing  characteristics  of  the  musical  compositions 
8^ledgleeypart*aong,aDdmadxigalP  This  is  a  ques- 


tion I  have  often  heard  asked,  but  have  never  heard 
it  answered  clearly  and  definitely.  J.  C. 

Biuholme. 

[294.]  Catalooub  of  Pigtubbs.— At  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  Bazaai^  held  in  1842  at  the  old  Theatre 
Boyal,  Manchester,  there  was  a  collection  of  pictures 
exhibited  in  the  upper  box  saloons,  of  whicn  there 
was  a  catalogue  published.  Can  any  of  the  contri- 
butors to  Notes  and  Queries  tell  me  where  I  can  see 
such  catalogue  P  W.  D. 

[295.]  QuABTBBLY  MusiCAL  Magazinb.—I  have 
in  my  possession  thirty-six  numbers,  equal  to  nine 
volumes,  of  the  Quarterly  Musical  Magazine  and 
Review,  bought  many  years  9go  from  Mr.  Pickering 
when  in  St.  Ann's  Square.  The  last  number  is  for 
December,  1827.  I  wish  to  complete  this  work.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  how  long  this  work  was 
continued,  and  the  most  likely  means  of  securing  the 
remaining  numbers  P  So  far  as  I  know  no  musical 
work  of  equal  merit  is  being  published  in  these  times. 

William  Davibs. 

Oheetiham. 

[296.J  Thb  Lancabhibb  Dialbct.—  Iu  one  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Waugh's  Lancashire  tales,  entitled  "  Ser- 
vice Time,"  I  mid  the  compound  word  "Wicken- 
whistle,"  which  is  a  stranger  to  me.  And  the  word 
'*  aboon,"  meaning  above,  is  not  commonly  used  in 
the  district  of  ^ncashire  with  which  I  am  best 
acquainted.  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  in  what  district 
of  Lancai^bire  does  Mr.  Waugh's  rendering  of  the 
dialect  prevail  P  I  do  not  question  tor  a  single 
moment  Mr.  Waugh's  correctness.  One  object  I 
think,  and  not  an  unimportant  one,  in  writing  the 
Lancashire  dialect,  is  to  preserve  the  old  pictui^sque 
words  and  phrases,  such  as  are  plentifully  found  in 
old  John  Collier's  inimitable  "  Tunmius  and  Meary." 
Can  any  of  your  readers  point  me  to  a  good  glossary 
of  such  words  and  phrases  P 

Philip  Wbntwobth. 

Hay  IS,  1878. 

[297.J  Abdbbb  ob  Vifbbs.— In  walking  across 
Caxrington  Moss  on  Sunday  last,  accompanied  by  a 
friend,  we  both  saw  a  serpent  about  two  feet  long, 
rather  thicker  than  one's  thumb,  and  in  colour  a  dir^ 
greenish  grey.  It  quickly  wriggled  out  of  sight. 
Later  on  my  friend  saw  another,  about  half  the 
length  of  the  first  and  of  a  bluish  colour.  Can  any 
of  vour  readers  inform  me  to  what  family  of  the 
sna&e  tribe  these  two  belong  P  My  friend  called 
them  adders,  whilst  a  gamekeeper  whom  we  saw 
shortly  after,  and  who  said  there  were  plentv  of 
them  to  be  seen  on  the  moss  in  summer,  called  them 
vipers.  Are  vipers  and  adders  one  and  the  sameP 
Do  they  sting,  and  if  sa  is  there  any  danger,  and 
what  is  the  antidote  P  Last  autumn  I  spent  a  few 
days  at  Barmouth,  and  when  on  the  Arthog  Moss  I 
turned  over  a  fiat  stone  to  make  a  seat  of,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  under  it  a  snake  some  eighteen 
incnes  long,  coiled  up,  and  evidently  asleep.  In 
colour  it  was  similar  to  the  one  I  saw  on  Sunday ; 
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but,  what  was  most  remarkable,  it  had  two  heads,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  tronk.  I  called  a  Mend,  who 
was  sketching  close  to  me,  to  come  and  see  it,  and 
without  saying  anything  to  him  about  tiie  pheno- 
menon— ^for  I  confess  that  in  my  ignorance  I  was 
not  sure  the  reptile  was  other  than  it  ought  to  be. 
He  immediately  exclaimed, "  Why,  there's  two  heads 
on  the  thinff."  "  Of  course  there  are,"  I  replied ;  "  is 
thatunusufiJP"  *'I  should  think  it  is,"  was  his  re- 
joinder. It  has  been  to  both  of  us  a  matter  of  sincere 
regret  we  did  not ''  bottle"  our  double-headed  friend, 
as  eyeiyone  looks  incredulous  whenever  the  subject 
is  mentioned.  Since  then  I  have  read  Whitens 
NatufxU  Sistory  of  Seibomef  and  the  editor  mentions 
a  snake  with  two  heads  as  being  in  a  museum  in 
Scotland,  but  he  omits  to  state  whether  the  heads  are 
at  each  end  or  both  together,  branching  like  the  fork 

of  a  tree.  John  Cowijsy. 

Badnor^treet.  Holme. 


SOIENTIFIO  STUDENTS, 

TISXT   TO   MIDDLBWOOn  AMD    DISLST:   AlTtS    AHD    THBR 

COLOiriBS. 

On  Saturday  last,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat 
threatening  state  of  fixe  weather,  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  Sdentific  Students'  Association  mustered 
tolerably  well,  thirty-five  ladies  and  gentlemen  sitting 
down  to  tea  at  that  capital  hostelry,  the  Barn's  Head  at 
Disley.  The  route  chosen  by  the  leader,  Mr.  Samuel 
Masey,  was  fkom  Hazel  Grove  a^ong  some  pleasant 
country  lanes  to  Middlewood,  whose  sylvan  beauty  is 
well  known  to  and  appreciated  by  the  members.  Here 
the  botaidsts  found  ample  store  of  the  usual  spring 
flowers,  while  feina  and  mosses  were  abundant  on  the 
banks  of  the  stream  which  ripples  through  the  wood. 
TbB  wild  hyacinths  were  in  great  hixuriance,  their 
ethereal  blue  seemed  "like  the  heavens  upbreaking 
through  the  earth."  The  hawthorns  were  loaded  with 
bloom,  makinf  redolent  the  air  with  their  sweet  perfume. 
Passing  out  of  the  wood  Lyme  Cage  soon  came  into  view, 
and  traversmg  a  portion  of  the  park,  the  inn  was  reached 
after  a  pleasant  ramble  of  four  to  five  miles.  After  tea 
Bir.  Charles  Bailey  took  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Mark  Stfarup, 
F.G.S.,  gave  his  promised  paper  on  Ants. 

Bir.  Stibbuf  said  that  there  was  sUllmuchthat  remained 
unknown  about  those  marvellous  creatures,  ants,  which 
presented  an  amplefield  of  research  to  reward  the  labours 
of  the  patient  observer.  He  then  gave  a  summary  of  the 
observations  of  Sir  John  Lubbo<3c,  Mcwgeridge,  Huber, 
and  other  naturalists  on  the  habits  of  the  Ant,  as  an  in- 
troduction to  a  translation  of  a  recent  paper  in  a  French 
scientific  jouma],onanotherphaseof  ant  life,  namely, their 
living  in  communities  from  which  colonies  are  pario^- 
cally  detached.  This  paper  is  by  M.  Berthelot,  of 
the  Institute  of  France,  and  was  entitled,  <*  Animal  Cities 
and  their  Evolution."  In  it  M.  Berthelot  says :  I  am  one 
of  those  who  think  that  from  ants  some  iigfat  may  be 
gained  with  regard  to  the  natural  causes  wmoh  have  led 
men  to  assemble  themselves  in  tribes  in  cities  and  in 
nations.  The  same  instinct  of  sociability  influences 
aUke  both  human  races  and  the  various  animal  spedes. 
A  fundamental  differenoe  is  alleged  to  exist  in  the  very 
oiUnlMtion-oftta  animal  socieSes,  which  has  always 


seemed  invariable  to  the  naturalists  and  the  observing 
l^ceophers  for  more  than  twenty  centuries  past.  I 
do  not  know  if  the  societies  of  the  beavers  and 
those  of  the  great  anthropoid  apes  have  been  really 
examined  with  sufficient  precision  as  to  be  abb 
to  affirm  the  absolute  invariability  of  them,  especiaUy 
if  one  compares  them  with  the  villages  of  the  Negros  or 
the  Bed  Indians,  which  live  in  uieir  neighbourhood. 
Ants  even,  whose  observation  is  the  easiest  and  most 
accessible,  have  scarcely  been  studied  with  particular 
exactness  for  more  thim  200  years.  Do  we  know  what 
have  been,  or  what  will  be  yet,  the  successive  changes 
due  to  their  industry  ?  At  the  present  time  there  exist 
fac^  which  permit  us  to  affirm  that  animal  societies 
are  not  absolutely  uniform:  they  are  devel- 
oped, are  propagated,  are  renewed  according  to 
original  processes,  fitted  for  the  particular  enidronment 
in  which  they  are  oblised  to  live.  Here  is  the  history 
of  oqe  of  these  sodettes,  which  is  not  without  some 
analog  to  the  history  of  human  ag|^lomerations.  I  have 
observed  for  twenty-five  years,  m  an  out-of-the-way 
comer  of  the  woods  of  Sevres,  a  society  of  ants.  Wh^ 
I  discovered  it  it  was  a  little  hill  of  the  conical  f orm, 
which  everyone  knows  as  peopled  by  thousands  of  inha- 
bitants. These  werescatteredaU  around,  through  the  grass 
the  stones,  Uie  sand,  where  they  traced  a  thousand 
regularly-worn  paths;  other  routes  arose  upon  the  trees ; 
in  Diief ,  the  nest  of  ants  had  regularly  worked  the  whole 
of  a  wooded  little  hill,  upon  which  I  have  often  followed 
thttr  roads,  prolonged  amid  the  grass  and  dead  leaves  to 
a  length  ot  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  an  enormooa 
distance  if  one  compare?  it  with  the  dimensions  of 
the  animal.  Hie  animal  dtv  was  in  full  prosperity 
when  I  saw  it;  its  foundation  went  back  for  many 
years.  It  had  had,  without  a  doubts  its  strugslee 
against  nature  and  against  animals,  its  catastro]^es 
provoked  by  the  foot  of  a  pedestnan,  by  the  fall 
of  some  heavy  branch  of  a  trae,  or  hj  the  sudden  in- 
varion  of  a  stream  of  water  during  a  storm ;  but  I  was 
not  present  at  any  of  these  vidssitudes.  I  observed 
only  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  dty  had  detached 
a  colony  *lo  a  distance  of  several  yards,  at  the  foot  of  a 
young  oak.  The  colony,  feeble  aud  not  very  large,  at  the 
beffinning,  increased  m>m  year  to  year.  It  passed 
without  accident  through  a  critical  time,  that  of 
tlie  periodical  cutting  of  the  portion  of  the  wood 
where  it  was  established.  At  the  time  of  the  war  of  1870, 
my  observations  were  suspended  for  more  than  a  year. 
On  my  return,  the  colony  had  become  a  large  ant-nest, 
whilst  the  mother-city  began  to  decrease.    From  year  to 

year  its  decline  was  more  visible;  the  number  of  its 
Inhabitants  diminished;  thev  seemed  at  the  same  time 
to  have  become  less  active,  less  eager  to  carry  materials 
and  provisions  less  prompt  to  repair  the  damage  caused 
to  their  dwellingB,  which  assumed  by  deerees  an  aspect 
of  antiquity  and  crumbled  to  laeces  partfy  under  atmo- 
spheric influences,  which  were  combated  with  less 
energy  than  of  old.  To-day,  the  colony  has  become  the 
principal  city ;  it  has  caused  the  bush  to  perish  which 
had  protected  it  during  its  childhood  against  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  and  it  displays  in  full  dayHgfat 
its  buildings  formed  of  dry  straws  and  fragments  of 
sound  wood,  whose  colour  contrasts  with  that  of  the 
greyish  and  decaying  roofs  of  the  old  ant-nest  Four 
years  ago,  a  third  centre  of  population  had  been  founded 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  has  not  yet  attained  the 
prosperity  of  the  fint  colony,   ^'ev8rtbele•3  the  old  city 
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hM  not  been  oompletaly  abandoned.  It  aerreB  as  a 
lefage  for  some  famiUee,  quite  numeioas  yet.  But  its 
lialf  roiDoos  condition  reoalle  tliat  of  Babybn,  existing 
dorinff  the  flrst  oenturies  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the 
seigfaEourbood  of  Seleada  and  Ctesiphon,  sucoeesiyely 
foonded  by  more  modem  dvilizations.  Mr.  Berthelot 
proceeds  to  found  upon  these  observations  a  series  of 
bypothesee  oonoeroing  the  future  of  human  cities,  and 
iltostnales  his  remarks  by  references  to  the  history  of 
Egypt*  China,  and  other  old  dvilintions, 

A  abort  discussion  followed,  in  wUch  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  William  Horafall,  and  Mr.  Hardy  took  part. 

Mr.  Ha:dy  exhibited  snechnens  of  a  Beetle  from 
Madeira,  recently  disooverea  in  tlie  Banana  plantations 
off  the  district  around  Funcha^  and  very  OBStructive, 
being  found  in  immense  numbers  in  the  decaying  trunks 
of  the  Tarious  species  of  Musa,  wliidi  have  firom  time  to 
time  eacteodiDg  over  ths  last  twenty  years  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Island,  to  ft&  i^  the  mace  of  the  Vines 
destroy  ed  by  the  combined  attaclm  of  the  well  known 
Phylknera  mid  of  the  Parssitic  Fungus  Oidium  Tuckeri, 
The  occnrrenoein  Madeira  of  ttiis  new  insect  pest  was  first 
announced  to  thesdentific  woild  by  thelateMr.WoUaston, 
in  the  number  of  the  A  nnals  of  Natural  Histori/toT  October, 
1877,  and  his  statements  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the 
beetle  has  been  introduced  there  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  It  belongs  to  the  tribe  popularly  known  as 
the  weevils ;  In  sdence  to  the  Calandroid  section  of  the 
vcfj  numerous  and  generaDy-distributed  Bhyncophera, 
fir  anont-bearen,  to  whi<di  also  belong  the  two  minute 
speees  of  grain  weevils  (Calandragranaria  and  C.  oryzsp, 
found  cevecally  in  wheat  and  rice),  common  at  most  tunes 
m  oar  own  country ;  both  of  them,  however,  especially 
the  latter,  doubtful  as  really  British  sr  edes.  The  beetles 
exhibitedt  sphenophorus  striatus,  are  in  size  about  half  an 
inch  of  a  general  black  colour,  and  of  the  true  weevil 
Hvpearance.  It  is  well  known  to  Coleopterists  as  a 
common  Brazilian  and  Australian  species,  and  although 
of  porfaaps  little  popa^ar  interest  to  usin  England,  where 
the  culture  of  the  Banana  is  confined  to  the  palmhouse 
and  tbo  imported  fruit  but  little  relished,  it  seems  not 
unHfcelyto  become  a  formidable  destroyer  in  Madeira, 
where  the  fruits  of  the  various  species  of  musa  form  an 
importaot  addition  to  the  food  supply  of  the  people. 


ART    NOTES. 

The  bad  timee  are  telling  upon  art.  At  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy's  ExhibitLODy  which  has  ju&t  dosedi 
the  sales  of  nietores  have  only  realised  £6,000,  as 
compared  with  £9,^00  last  year. 

The  Premier  has  informed  Mrs.  George  Cruikshank 
that  her  late  husband's  pension  of  £96  a  year  will 
he  oontinued  for  her  biBnefit.  The  library  of  the 
artist-humourist,  containing  about  six  hundred 
volumes,  was  sold  on  Saturday,  and  realised  £1,183. 
His  sketches  and  drawings  sold  about  a  week  pre- 
viously for  rather  over  £1,000. 

Copley  Fielding  appears  to  be  riding  in  the  artistic 
market.  A  searpiece,  Vessels  Driving  for  Port  in  a 
StoTiDi  measnriog  only  some  fifteen  inches  by  twenty- 
two,  waa  disposed  of  at  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Seymour 
Bathunf  8  sale  last  week  for  £777.    The  drawing 


was  confiideraUj  smaller  than  The  Mull  of  G^owav, 
but  resembled,  in  stvle  and  qualilr,  that  fine  example 
of  the  master  which,  in  the  Quiiter  sale,  1875,  sold 
for  the  high  price  of  £1,783.  lOs. 

LTTBRARY  NOTES. 

The  FrenchAcademy  has  awarded  the  Langlois 
Prize  (£126)  to  Mr.  mckewaB  Wallace  for  hisbook 
on  Russia. 

T.WO  additional  branches  of  the  Leeds  Public 
Library  have  been  opened  at  Famley  and  New 
Famley.  There  axe  now  seyenteen  branch  free 
libraries  in  Leeds. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Lovell,  author  of  In^t&mar,  The 
Prwott  of  Brturesy  Lov^$  Sacrifice^  The  W^^e 
SecreL  and  other  five-act  plays  wmch  attained  eoiK 
siderable  popularity  at  the  period  of  their  produo* 
tion.  died  at  his  residence  at  Hampstead,  hist  week^ 
agea  seventy-nine. 

The  Queen,  on  the  leoommendation  of  the  Eail 
of  Beaconsfield,  has  granted  a  donation  of  £800  from 
the  royal  bounty  fund  to  the  widow  of  the  Rev. 
George  B«  Wheeler,  late  rector  of  Ballysaz,  in 
recognition  of  her  husband's  distinguished  labours 
in  classical  literature. 

The  English  Dialect  Sodeiy  has  now  nearly  ready 
for  issue  its  first  instalment  of  books  for  the  year 
1878,  condsting  of  &  Glossary  of  Cumberland  Words 
and  Phrases,  by  Mr.  William  Dickinson,  F.L.S., 
of  Thomcrof t,  Workington ;  and  Thomas  Tusser's 
Five  Hundred  Pointes  of  Gk)od  Husbandrie,  edited 
with  an  introduction,  biography,  ye^  elaborate 
notes,  and  an  exhaustive  glossary,  bjr  Mr.  William 
Payne  and  Mr.  Sidney  J.  Herrtage^  B.A.  Old 
Tusser's  work  is  in  a  sort  of  rude  rhyme — ^probably 
designed  to  help  the  memory  of  tne  fanners  for 
whom  it  was  primarily  intended— and  it  has  been  a 
remaricably  popular  work  in  past  times,  as  is  shown 
bv  the  fp&dX  number  of  editions  and  renxints.  Its 
philological  value,  which  is  considerable,  will  be 
brought  out  clearly  in  the  new,  handsome,  and  most 
com^te  reproduction  of  the  EngUsn  Dialect 
Society — a  reproduction  which  will  be  found  to 
distajice  all  its  predecessors. 

80IEN0B  NOTES. 

Dr.  Hooker,  it  is  understood,  intends  to  retire  at 
the  close  of  the  present  year  from  the  Preddency  of 
the  Royal  Sodetv.  He  will  probably  be  succeeded 
by  Mr.  \^^lliam  Spottiswoode. 

The  Earl  of  Dufferin  has  accepted  the  presidency 
of  the  Royal  (Geographical  Society.  The  noble  lord 
will  shortty  return  to  England  from  Canada,  his 
term  of  office  as  goyexnoPigeneral  hating  expired. 
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The  first  Lyell  Medal  has  been  awarded  at  Cam- 
bridge to  Professor  Morris,  who  for  tio  many  years 
filled  the  geological  chur  at  Uniyersity  Oolleffei  and 
whose  Catalogue'ot  British  Fossils  is  so  well  known. 

Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  is  fitting  up  an  ex- 
pedition for  the  Polar  Regions.  The  preparations 
are  almost  complete.  Mr.  Bennett  purchased  the 
Pandora,  an  English  Tessel  which  has  already  seen 
service  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  has  been  planned 
especially  for  that  duty.  The  Pandora  is  being 
thorougnly  refitted,  and  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
a  new  yessel.  She  will  take  the  name  of  Jeannette, 
and  the  officers  to  command  her  will  be  selected  from 
those  who  haye  seen  service  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
There  will  also  be  a  .thoroughly  equipped  scientific 
staff,  composed  of  gentlemen  competent  to  take 
observations  in  astronomy,  botany,  zoology,  me- 
teorology, and  other  subjects.  Mr.  Bennett  intends 
his  expedition  to  go  through  Behring's  Struts  and 
try  the  Pacific  Ocean  road  to  the  Pole.  It  will  sail 
from  San  Francisco  in  June,  1879. 

Professor  Hufhes's  microphone  promises  to  revo- 
lutionize the  wnole  art  of  telegraphy.  This  new 
invention  magnifies  the  weakest  viDrations  into 
sounds  audible  to  the  human  ear,  and  there  is  everv 
probability  that  in  a  short  time  articulate  speech  wijd 
oe  transmitted  over  indefinite  lengths  of  wire.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  now  what  substances  will  not 
transmit  vibrations  when  placed  in  an  electrioil  cir- 
cuit— a  pile  of  nails  or  a  small  heap  of  chain  taking 
up  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  and  transmitting 
them  clearly  and  accurately  to  a  telephone  many 
miles  distant.  The  scratch  of  a  pin,  the  touch  of  a 
brush,  the  chords  of  a  piano,  or  tne  tones  of  a  voice 
are  transmitted  with  equal  clearness,  and  bv  the 
simplest  means,  f  or  a  sinffle-oell  DanieU,  a  Bell  tele- 
phone, line  wire,  and  a  Hughes  microphone  are  all 
the  apparatus  necessary.  Professor  Hughes  has  not 
taken  out  a  patent,  but  has  freely  ^ven  to  the  world  I 
a  discovery  the  importance  of  which  cannot  yet  be 
appredatedi 

COUNTRY  NOTES. 


QOBSE. 

Ltxb,  1^718,1878. 

For  any  one  who  has  not  the  privilege  of  living  in 
the  country  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  special  pal- 
ffrimage  to  some  of  the  wild  tracts  in  tne  district 
just  to  behold  the  extraordinary  splendour  of  the 
gorse.  I  do  not  remember,  in  a  lifetime  x)as8ed 
almost  entirely  in  the  country,  ever  to  have  seen  this 
shrub  so  profusely  covered  with  flowers  as  in  this 
year  of  I878.  In  this  neighbourhood  (Lyme)  the  simi- 
mit  of  Jackson  Ec^e  is  the  only  point  where  a  iBxgje 
patch  of  this  brillmnt  shrub  can  be  seen.  Here  it 
covers  about  a  couple  of  acres.    On  the  high  lands 


between  Macclesfield  and  Buxton  I  think  I  remember 
larger  patches.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  labur- 
num, which  has  been  for  seven  years  past  wondeifully 
generous  with  its  brilliant  yellow  flowers,  shoves  only 
a  few  scanty  scatt^ed  blooms.  Is  this  the  case  in 
other  districts  P  Last  year  offered  strange  anomalies 
in  the  way  of  contemporaneous  flowers.  When  we 
quitted  Buxton  in  July,  laburnum  and  hawthorn  were 
still  in  flower,  and  on  the  moors  near  Pickering  we 
saw  the  heath  in  full  bloom,  only  two  days  later.  On 
the  same  hedge,  side  by  side,  might  be  seen  hawthorn 
and  vrild-rose  blooming  together ;  not  in  an  isolated 
case,  but  everywhere  in  Den)y8hire.  Such  a  confusion 
of  the  flowering  time  of  theise  English  plants  points 
to  a  very  exceptional  state  of  temperature. 

E.  L. 


THE  OAK  AND  THE  ASH. 

Wtthershawx  M ouvt.  May  22. 

If  oak  be  green  before  the  ash. 

We  Shan  only  have  a  splash ; 

But  if  the  ash  before  the  oak, 

We  shall  surely  have  a  soak. 
When  will  students  of  nature  learn  to  trust  more 
to  their  own  observation  and  less  to  such  absurd  old 
proverbs  as  the  foregoing,  which  is  quoted,  apparently 
quite  seriously,  by  Ge^rey  Melbrook  in  his  article 
on  the  Whitethorn,  published  in  Country  Notes  of 
Saturday  last  P  The  fact  is,  the  oak  is  always  in 
leaf  from  two  to  three  weeks  before  the  ash ;  though 
no  one  can  foretell  the  exact  time  when  either  of 
them  will  assume  the  garb  of  summer,  that  deluding 
entirely  on  the  kind  of  weather  we  have  during  the 
months  of  April  and  May.  The  season  this  spring 
is  exceptionally  early,  and  there  were  more  leayes 
on  the  oak  trees  on  the  last  day  of  April  than  would 
be  found  on  the  last  day  of  May  in  a  late  season. 

The  first  harvest  of  the  year,  viz.,  |>eeling  the  bark 
from  the  oak,  commenced  in  this  neighbourhood  on 
the  22nd  of  April.  The  buds  of  the  oak  were  then 
just  bursting  into  leaf.  Testerday— that  is  exactly 
one  month  after  the  above  date— I  measured  many 
oak  shoots  of  this  yearns  growth  from  six  to  eight 
inches  long,  and  nearly  every  oak  tree  was  in  full 
leaf.  On  the  other  hand,  I  saw  himdreds  of  ash 
trees,  some  of  which  were  just  bursting  into  leaf: 
a  many  looking  as  dead  as  if  it  was  the  middle  01 
vrinter. 

Some  oak  trees,  as  well  as  some  ash  tree8,*come 
into  leaf  much  earlier  than  others  of  the  same  kind« 
There  is  always  a  difference  of  about  fourteen  days 
between  the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  each  sort.  But 
the  oak  is  always  in  leaf  first;  and  if  anyone  will 
take  notice  which  tree  comes  into  leaf  earliest  in  any 
year,  he  will  find  the  same  tree  to  be  earliest  in  each 
succeeding  year,  and  from  this  rule  there  is  absolutely 
no  exception.  Nature  is  infinitely  various,  but  never 
capricious ;  and  though  I  strongly  object  to  the  old 
saw  with  which  I  commenced,  I  vriU  end  with 
another—*'  Order  is  the  first  law  of  Nature." 

T.W. 
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HOSTOV,  Ki^  22, 1878. 

Amoog  the  rliododfindions  you  can  always  find  the 
bees.  I  WW  the  first  bee  here  on  the  nineteenth  of 
ApriL  It  was  one  which  had  strayed' into  the  green- 
honae.  It  seemed  full-grown  and  was  sumptuously 
attered  in  its  raiment  ot  black  and  amber  fur.  A 
week  later  I  found  one  in  the  open  air,  working 
alteniately  among  the  rhododendrons  and  the  currant 
bnshee.  By  the  middle  of  this  month  the  air  was 
filled  with  their  humming.  On  one  hot  afternoon  I 
eoimted  thirty  or  forty  of  them  threading  the  mazes 
da  single  aprple  tree  in  bloom.  Their  persistent 
and  hurrying  mdustry  is  quite  fascinating.  I 'stood 
watclniig  one  the  other  day  for  a  quarter  X>i  an  hour. 
He  had  chosen  a  white  rhododendron,  and  was  work- 
ing it  ^stematically.  He  pushed  into  eyery  blossom, 
tiyiz^  eren  the  unopened  buds«  and  in  some  cases 
making  good  for  himself  a  violent  entrance.  How 
swift  IS  the  motion  of  his  wings,  as  he  hangs 
in  ecstasv  of  e^>ect8tion  over  the  flowers  l^so 
swift  indeed  that  the  eye  cannot  catch  it— you 
see  only  an  apparently  unmoving  and  nearly 
tnuBparent  dip  cji  gauze.  As  the  bee  enters 
th0  flower  the  humming  ceases,  beginning 
aouD,  after  an  instant  of  mlent  spoliation,  with 
toe  most  exact  recuirenoe,  just  as  the  large  body 
niakee  its  dexterous  and  backward  exit.  After  he 
had  finished  the  whole  bush  he  rose  suddenly,  and 
befofe  I  had  time  to  escape  played  defiantly  round 
and  roimd  mv  head,  with  a  loud  buzzing,  as  u  to  say, 
"There, i£I  liked  I  could  punish  you  for  ^our  in- 
quisitiye  temerity;"  and  theo^  with  a  swimming 
motion  away  he  went  up  into  the  sky,  above  the  tree 
topey  and  fiirther  than  my  eye  could  follow.  After 
he  had  gone  a  big,  nrosaic  fly  came  and  gleaned  oyer 
the  same  ground.  I  do  not  Know  that  anything  finer 
has  been  written  about  the  bee  than  these  three 
which  I  select  from  the  L^etid  of  the  Hive, 
early  noem  by  Stephen  Hawker,  Uie  stxange 
of  Jf  orwenstow. 

Bebdd  those  wfaiged  images ! 

Bound  fbr  tbeir  evdnlDg  bowers. 
They  are  the  nation  of  the  bees,  . 

Bom  from  the  breath  of  flowers : 
Strange  people  they !  a  mystic  race, 
In  me  and  food,  and  dwelling  place ! 

Ikay  built  thteSt  houses  made  with  hands 

And  then,  alone,  they  dwells 
Ifo  man  to  this  day  unaerBtands 

The  mystery  of  their  ceil : 
y  oar  migblTf' MfBs  bannot  see 
The  deep  foundations^  the  Beel 

Iio^iD^tfaevk»Ie4*abie%itef  blu^ 

For  treasuf'd  food,  they  shik,  . 
Hioy  know  tfaellowers  UAt  hold'the  dew 

F^  tbfllK  snudl  race  to  drink, 
They  gUde— i^iag  Solomon' might  gaze 
With  wonder  on  t6ehr  awful  ways ! 


.-v  w  >  •  >  —   »« 


NOTE. 

A  PABSAGW  IN  HAHLST. 

r298.]  A  well-known  passage  in  the  finst  scene  of 
^nM  appears  in  all  the  editions  in  the  following 
form:— 

A  little  eiG  the  mightiest  JuHua  fell, 

The  graves  stood  tena^tless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 

Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Bomaa  streets. 

As,  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  bloody 
Disasters  in  the  sun,  and  the  moist  star, 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire-stands^ 
Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse. 
A  yezse  is  supposed  to  be  lost  after  the  third  line.    A- 
slight  alteration  in  the  fourth  line,  it  seems  to  me^ 
will  supply  all  that  is  needed  to  complete  the  sense  ^^ 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets 
Astare  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood. 
A  proposed  amendment  of  mine  of  a  reading  in  the 
fourth  scene : —    , 

The  dram  of  ale 

Doth  all  its  noble  substance  to  a  doubt 

To  his  own  scandal, 
was  objected. to  by  one  of  your  correspondents  last 
January  on  the  grounds  (1)  that  it  is  not  at  all 
« like  ShaOkspere ;"  and  (2)  that  the  «  his '^  is  left  with- 
out explanation.  Malone,  in  his  note  on  the  passage, 
says  that  " his"  is  constantly  used  by  Shakspere  for 
^  its.''  It  is  assuming  a  good  deal  to  pronounce  what 
is  or  is  not "  at  all  like  Shakspere." 

W.  X.  O'CONOE. 

COMMBNTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THE  FIBST  PKB-HAFHABLITB  PAnnSBS. 
(Kof .  213, 220,  and  232.) 

[299.]  In  the  interesting  noteon  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
moyement  there  are  a  few  errors  which  it  is  as  well  . 
should  be  put  right.  First,  it  is  said, '4t  would  be 
useless  to  look  anywhere  for  a  complete  and  dear 
account  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood."  A  toler- 
ably complete  and  certainly  olear  account  is  giyen  by 
one  of  themselyee,  Hr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  in  the  (now 
defunct)  Mne  Art  MonChig  Magcudne  for  August, 
1876.  Second :  Too  many  names  are  giyen  as  founders 
of  the  moyement.  From  all  f  can  hear  it  seems  to 
be  true  that  Mr.  P.  Madox  Brown  was  one  of  the  chief 
motiye .  powerS)  the  intellectual /and  artistic  force, 
ttndeiDljing  the  mbyemetit,  but  ]^e.w$»  n'eyer  a  P.B.B., . 
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although  firmly  and  in  oon«tani  communication  with 
all  of  them.  The  names  Hr.BoaBetti  gives  as  founders 
are  four,  and  here  is  the  passage  &om  the  article 
referred  to:— *^In  1848  there  were  three  student- 
painters  in  the  classes  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  a 
young  sculptor,  John  Eyerett  Millais,  William  Holman 
Hunt,  Dante  Gabriel  Bossetti,  and  Thomas  Woolner. 
Their  ages  were  all  about  twenty,  Millais  being 
youngest  and  Woolner  oldest.  To  this  list  we  must 
add,  as  the  only  other  subsequent  members,  Mr.  W. 
M.  Bossetti  himself,  who  was  literary  secretary  and 
general  adviser,  and  although  not  a  painter  yet  a 
PJt.B. ;  Frederic  George  Stephens,  now  art  critic  to 
the  MhencBum ;  and  James  Collinson.  Another  long 
passage  from  the  same  paper  will  show  the  ruling 
ideas  underlying  this  enthusiastic  and  important 
movement : — 

^  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  to  which  of  these  four 
young  men  the  idea  of  Fte-Baphaelitism  owes  its 
origin  most  strictiy  and  most  decidedly :  the  origin 
comes,  one  may  fairly  say,  from  the  combination  and 
attrition  of  the  characters,  capacities,  and  aspirations 
of  all  four,  and  from  their  Joint  sense  of  the  imbecile 
and  insincere  flimsiness— the  puerile  senility,  as  one 
might  term  it — of  much  of  the  art  most  current  and 
most  accredited  in  our  country  in  those  days.  Hunt 
and  Woolner  may  have  contributed  modt  to  the  in- 
ception of  the  movement,  so  far  as  energy  and  robustp- 
ness,  and  antipathy  to  the  contrary  qualities,  are 
concerned ;  Bossetti  the  most,  as  regards  the  incite- 
ment and  suggestiveness  of  a  new  project,  ideal  aim, 
and  love  of  what  is  beautiful  and  inventive  in  olden 
art  Millais,  with  less  impulse  of  leadership  in  a 
fresh  path  than  the  others,  less  of  that  turn  of  mind 
which  is  at  once  iconoclastic  in  one  direction  and  re- 
constructive in  another,  brought  to  the  movement  all 
the  ardour  of  a  vivid  temperament,  the  impressibility 
of  one  who  feels  that  he  can  and  will  carry  his  point, 
and  a  splendid  pictorial  capacity,  equal  to  any  strain 
which  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  the  opposition  of 
others,  could  put  upon  it. 

''These  were  the  four  leading  members  of  the  so- 
called  '  Fre-Baphaelite  Brotherhood,'  or  <PJL.B.,' 
which  included  also  three  other  persons  and  no 
more — James  Collinson,  a  painter  chiefly  of  domestic 
subjects  ;  Frederic  George  Stephens,  an  academy 
student  and  painter,  known  now  almost  exclusively 
as  a  writer  and  critic  on  subjects  of  fine  art;  and 
lastiy  myselfynever  concerned  ^dth  art  otherwise  than 


as  a  critic.  Ford  Mados  Brown,  a  painter  ahready  of 
note  before  Pre-Baphaelitism  began,  was  also  an 
intimate  ally  and  associate  in  the  movement;  yet  an 
independent  one,  not  committed  to  anything  which 
he  or  others  might  have  deemed  one-dded  in  theory 
or  lop-sided  in  performance.  In  practice  he  has 
always  been  more  decidedly  of  the  order  of  'historical 
painters'  than  any  of  the  others ;  strong  in  mind  and 
in  handling,  pre-occupied  above  all  things  with  the 
drama  and  the  character  inherent  in  his  subject- 
matter,  and  treating  many  different  themes  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  Next  to  him,  the  person  most  closely 
mixed  up  with  the  P.B.B.  was  Walter  Howell 
Deverell,  a  young  painter  of  no  common  faculty,  who 
only  lived  long  enough  to  prove  that  a  longer  career 
would  not  have  been  a  barren  one  for  his  art. 

**  Nothing  is  more  incorrect  than  to  suppose  that 
their  central  object  was  the  exact  realization  of  de- 
tail—the imitation  of  uncombined  objects  of  nature, 
or  items  of  fact,  or  (as  I  once  heard  it  expressed)  the 
representation  of  objects  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
and  not  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  in  their  natural 
relations  of  space  and  interdependence.    Seriousness 
and  sincerity  of  invention,  a  genuine  conception  of 
the  subject  as  a  whole— these  were,  on  the  contrary, 
leading  principles  in  the  school,  far  higher  in  rank 
than  any  principles  or  any  question  governing  the 
external  details,    I  have  had  occasion  ere  now  to  put 
into  words  the  leading  idea  (as  I  apprehend  it)  of 
Pre-Baphaelitism,  and  may  here  repeat  it  in  nearly 
the  same  phrases.  The  principle  was  that  there  is  no 
necessary  antagonism  between  the  most  pictorial 
conception  of  a  thing  and  the  thing  itself ;  that  entire 
freedom  of  invention  may  be  united  with  entire  ad- 
herence to  visible  fact ;  that  truth  in  conception  and 
in  art  should  be  direct  and  complete,  so  far  as  the 
limitations  of  conception  by  art  allow  of  such  truth. 
No  doubt,  one  of  the  most  marked  qualities  of  the 
earlier  Pre-Baphaelite  pictures  was  their  predse.defl- 
nition  and  unstinted  elaboration  of  the  details;  and 
this  was  perf  ectiy  consistent  with  the  theory  of  the 
artists,  as  well  as  distinctive  of  their  practice.    That 
was,  however,  a  means  towards  an  end,  and  not  the 
end  itself,     The  artists  in  question  were  all  young 
men,  each  having  still  to  form  a  style  of  his  own ; 
and,  partiy  in  furtherance  of  their  main  purpose, 
partiy  as  a  matter  of  severe  study  and  practice,  partiy 
in  abnegation  and  protest  against  the  slurred  habito 
and  pseudo-esthetic  shams  of  that  period  in  British 
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grty  thoy  worked  with  utmost  diligence  and  minute 
fldeUty  at  all  the  details— refusing  to  be  satisfied  with 
general  resemblances,  and  exacting  from  themselyes 
the  last  tittle  of  a  truth.  But  there  was  not  one  of 
them  80  literal-minded  as  to  suppose  that,  because  a 
student  and  aspirant  has  to  accumulate  knowledge 
and  expertness  by  instalments  and  by  hard  applica- 
tion, therefore  only  one  style  of  art,  and  this  the 
minutely  detailed  style,  would  be  suitable  for  a 
master ;  or  that  the  practice  of  the  school,  or  of  them- 
selyes ooUectiTely,  would  of  necessity  congeal  into 
one  sole  method,  and  remain  at  the  one  point  of  de- 
paitore.  They  all  wished  to  become  masters,  and 
contemplated  working  out  their  own  personal  mastery 
into  such  f  onn  as  their  seyeral  faculties  and  occasions 
should  ratify." 

In  addition  to  what  Hr.  Bossetti  has  said  it  maybe 
stated,  as  one  main  characteristic  of  the  P.B3.,that 
the  unity  of  the  arts  is  eyidently  part  of  their  prao- 
tioe  if  not  of  their  avowed  creed.  They  are  nearly  all 
great  and  thorough  workers,  neyer  sparing  time  and 
thought  on  their  pictures,  and  always  painting  from 
an  idea  they  wish  to  realise ;  not,  as  is  the  fatal  prac- 
tice of  too  many  painters,  painting  anything  and  then 
taddng  a  name  to  it  They  are  men  of  the  highest 
and  broadest  culture,  and  always  seem  to  haye  more 
subjects  they  would  like  to  paint  than  they  haye  op- 
portanity  to  get  through.  At  first— and  this  is  some 
reason  for  their  name,  or  nickname— they  resolutely 
refused  to  be  bound  by  the  trammels  of  any  school, 
and  especially  the  school  of  the  merely  pretty.  It 
was  well  thought  that  the  tremendous  genius  of 
Baphael  had  done  injury  to  subsequent  practitioners, 
becanse  of  the  attempts  to  follow  him  in  mere  grace 
of  form  and  fulness  of  outward  beauty.  It  was  time 
to  reoombine  the  ideal  with  the  natural  and  the  beau- 
tiful, and  a  consequent  originality  of  'treatment  was 
attempted  which  was  not  based  on  mere  cony entional 
nor  Baphaelesque  types.  Odd  deyelopments  took 
place,  of  course,  and  many  pictures  were  painted 
which  were,  to  say  the  least,  curious ;  but  they  were 
never  empty  oddities,  as  they  were  certainly  not 
inane  attempts  at  xirettiness;  and  it  remains  true  that 
Bossetti,  Hunt,  Brown,  and  MillaiB  haye  painted  more 
works  that  posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die  than 
any  other  four  that  can  be  named  in  our  generation. 
It  should  be  said,  what  I  belieye  is  an  acknowledged 
truth  among  the  chief  artists,  that  Brown  has  revolu- 
tionised  the  best  "Bn^gdah  art  as  regards  light  and 


shade,  his  theory  and  practice  being  that  all  subjects 
should  be  painted  in  the  light,  and  with  the  relations 
.of  shade  and  light  as  they  would  appear  in  nature. 
Those  who  haye  looked  much  at  pictures  will  know 
how  this  obyioudy  simple  rule  has  been  scorned  by 
all  the  schools. 

Those  interested  in  this  subject  cannot  do  better 
than  study  the  many  fine  works  of  the  P.B3.  school 
at  present  on  yiew  in  the  splendid  general  exhibition 
at  the  Boyal  Institution,  Hosleynstreet,  and  especially 
the  loyely  work  by  Millais,  Lorenzo  and  Isabella, 
painted  in  1849.  This  picture  is  contributed  by 
Woolner,  and  is  signed  P.B.B.  in  two  phioes  in  the 
right  hand  comer.  It  is  a  masterly  work,  and  some 
of  us  win  like  it  better  than  those  in  his  slobbery 
style,  as  seen  in  the  Stella  and  Vanessa  pictures.  This 
early  work  shows  what  a  thorough  mastery  oyer  his 
art  this  great  genius  possessed  and  has  apparently 

lost.  ChASLBS  BOWLBY,  JT7N. 

BIP    7AN  WINKLB. 
(Koa.  280  and  286.) 

[300.]  Anent  this  famous  story,  by  the  famous 
transatlantic  litterateur,  permit  me  to  ''rush  in" 
where  more  timorous  correspondents  might  "  fear  to 
tread,"  with  the  "  startling  intelligence  "  that  it  was 
written— so  at  least  I  haye  always  understood— in  my 
natiye  town,  Birmingham,  and  had  its  origin  in  a 
Dutch  legend  which  Mr.  Van  Wart,  a  local  merchant 
engaged  in  the  American  trade,  communicated  one 
eyening  to  his  guest  Washington  Irying.  There  was 
a  connection  by  mairiage  between  the  families  of 
Irying  and  Van  Wart— either  the  former  wooed  and 
won  the  sister  of  the  latter  or  vice  versa,  or  somebody 
else  wedded  somebody  else  within  their  joint  circles, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  seyere  precision  in  the  matter — 
but  there  was  at  all  eyents  an  alliance  which  brought 
them  into  intimate  intercourse  and  lasting  friendship* 
Irying  was  labouring  under  one  of  his  periodic 
attacks  of  melancholia  at  the  time  he  paid  his  only 
lengthened  and  memorable  yisit  to  his  Birmingham 
realtiye,  and  was  so  struck  with  the  gossipping  account 
giyen  of  the  supposititious  yagabond  Hollander,  that 
it  threw  him  into  a  fit  of  yiolent  laughter,  which 
ended  in  his  sitting  up  all  night  to  reproduce  the 
naxratiye  after  his  own  inimitable  fashion.  He  was 
engaged  in  a  desultory  numner  ux>on  his  Sketch  Book 
at  the  time,  and  the  MS.  was  duly  forwarded  for 
publication  in  New  York.  Further  this  deponent 
sayeth  not.  0«  Lnnrsus  Banks. 

London,  Boyftl  Oak  Day,  1878. 
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VIFBBS. 
(Q1MX7  3^0.  m.  Hay  2S.) 

[301.]  A  corwflpondent  asks^  "Are  yip&n  aa^ 
adders  one  and  the  same  P  Do  they  sting,  and  if  so 
iB  there  any  danger  and  what  is  the  antidote  P"  Vipers 
and  adders  are  one  and  the  same ;  the  hitter  term, 
ha^evet,  is  generally  but  erroneously  applied  in 
Lancashire  to  the  oonunon  and  harmless  ringed  snake. 
The  only  venomous  reptile  we  hare  in  England  is  the 
yiper,  but,  in  common  with  most  of  the  serpent  tribe, 
it  is  never  the  aasailant,  and  bites  only  when  it  is 
handled  or  trod  upon.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  first 
serpent  your  correspondent  daw  was  a  ringed  snaJce, 
from  the  description  of  its  colour,  its  length,  and  its 
circumference.  I  have  seen  a  great  number  of  vipers, 
but  I  never  saw  one  "two  feet  long,  rather  thicker 
than  one's  thumb.''  The  ringed  snake,  which  is,  as  I 
have  said,  perfectly  harmless,  grows  to  the  length  of 
four  feet  in  the  south  of  England,  and  attains  a  cor- 
responding thickness.  The  second  one  seen  was  most 
likely  a  real  viper.  The  bite  of  the  latter  being  ex- 
ceedingly venomous  gives  much  pain,  and  has  in 
some  instances  caused  death.  The  cottagers  about 
the  south  country  commons  keep  by  them  oil  made 
from  the  fat  of  the  viper  to  apply  as  an  antidote  to  its 
bite,  but  any  oil  would,  no  doubt,  have  the  same  effect. 
The  young  of  the  viper^the  species  being  ovovivipa- 
rous— are  bom  alive,  not  produced  from  eggs  like  many 
other  species ;  and,  until  they  have  attained  a  consider- 
able size,  upon  the  approach  of  danger  take  refuge  in  the 
interior  of  their  parent  by  going  down  her  throat, 
she  opening  her  mouth  wide  for  the  purpose,  and 
rapidly  disappearing— if  she  be  not  prevented— imme- 
diately the  last  one  has  entered. .  This  interesting 
Habit  is  yet  doubted  by  some  naturalists,  amongst 
whom,  however,  I  cannot  be  reckoned,  as  I  have 
witnessed  the  fact.  Pblix  Folio. 

WILLIAM  BBABLBY  THE  ABTIST. 
(ir<M.  281  and  288.) 

[302.]  On  a  gravestone  in  St.  John's  Churchyard, 
Manchester,  is  the  following  at  the  bottom :— "  Also 
William  Bradley,  portrait  painter,  who  died  July  4, 

Stockport. 

I  knew  William  Bradley  well.  His  portraits  were 
highly  appreciated.  He  received  ^120  for  the  portrait 
of  the  late  Pudsey  Dawson,  of  Hornby  Castle.  He 
once  lived  in  a  nice  house  adjoining  Strangeways 
Hall.   Domestic  differences,  led  to  his  house  being 


broken  up.  He  then  retired  to  his  studio  in  NewalF^ 
Buildings,  Market-street,  where,  1  am  sorry  to  say, 
he  died  on  a  wretched  pallet  of  straw.  His  unfinished 
drawings  were  sold  by  the  late  3fr.  Thomas  FroggaH, 
auctioneer,  H.  M. 

Mr.  Joseph  Johnson's  dismal  note  about  old  Bradley 
reminds  me  that  about  forty-five  years  since  the  fine 
old  boy  lived  in  Ormond-etreet,  Chorlton-on-Medlock, 
on  the  right  hand  side,  in  one  of  a  row  of  houses  with 
painted  pillared  doorways  (then  on  the  verge  of  the 
green  country).  On  the  door  was  a  bold  brass-plate, 
which  bore  the  words  upon  it, "  Bradley,  artist."  In 
those  days  All  Saints' Churchyard  was  a  great  green 
grove,  with  towering  elms  within  it  and  vast 
laburnums.  C.  H, 

The  note  signed  J.  T.  S.,  in  reference  to  the  late' 
WiUiam  Bradley,  is  in  error  from  my  personal  know- 
ledge, and  I  beg  to  state  a  few  facts.  William 
Bradley  the  artist  was  the  youngest  son  of  Bichacd 
Bradley,  of  Old  Garrett  Hall,  Manchester,  who  was  a 
cotton  spinner,  of  the  firm  of  Bradley  and  Thackray^ 
of  Old  Garrett  Mills.  William  was  a  resident  in  Lon- 
don from  an  early  age.  He  married  the  eldest  daughter 
(Eliza)  of  Charles  Calvert,  landscape  painter,  of 
Manchester,  about  the  year  1834,  so  that  J.  T.  S.  could 
not  at  that  date  have  seen  his  daughter.  Mr.  Bradley 
resided  many  years  in  Upper  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy 
Square,  London,  where  he  was  patronized  by  royalty 
and  nobility ;  but  about  the  time  of  his  marriage  he 
was  temporarily  mih  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Calvert, 
in  Princess-street,  Manchester.  WiUiam  Beresford 
Bradley,  the  eldest  son«  was  bom  1840.  The  second, 
Basil  (now  an  artist  and  well-known  animal  painter), 
was  bom  1842;  Julia,  eldest  daughter,  bom  1844; 
and  Blanche,  1846.  They  sorvive  him.  Mr.  Bradley 
visited  Manchester  about  1840,  when  he  painted 
Samuel  Brooks  and  John  Brooks,  Charles  Swain,  and 
others,  returning  to  London  before  his  second  son 
was  bom.  He  had  a  studio  and  rooms  in  £ing-streety 
Manchester,  about  1847,  his  house  being  in  Strange- 
ways.  He  subsequentiy  had  cottages  in  suburbs  of 
Manchester  for  his  family.  His  studio  was  in  Newall's 
Buildings  when  I  saw  him  last,  when  he  had  Just 
completed  a  full-length  portrait  of  John  Duncuft, 
junior.  About  18d4  I  "  sat"  often  as  a  child  for  my 
uncle  (fancy  pictures).  He  was  an  eccentric,  secluded 
character,  but  his  despondency  was  no  doubt  caused 
by  domestic  tzoubles  and  intemperance.    As  he  did 
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iMt'OoiTeflpond  with  his  near  Tolfttives  fhey  were  not 
genenHy  aware  of  his  death  at  the- time. 

Slxzabbts  Bsadlby  Cboft. 

1017  27.1878. 


The  ooirespondenoe  under  the  afooye  heading  has 
smprised  me,  I  thonglft  that  the  name  and  fame  of 
this,  one  of,  if  not  the  ablest  of  Manchester  painters, 
waa  familiar  to  every  one  of  his  townsmen,  even  of 
the  pnsftdt  gensmtion.  Yet  I  find  that  the  painter 
of  ''The  Laneaahire  Witeh,"  of  Charles  Swaixi,  of  Sir 
Thomas  Potter,  and  of  many  a  bewitching  nymph 
with  beaming  eyes  and  golden  hair,  is  as  a  stianger 
in  a  strange  place  I  Canit  be  that  William  Bradley, 
bnd  in  the  sdiool  and  filled  with  the  lore  of  Law- 
nooe,  is  eren  now  an  antique,  if  he  hare  not  become 
a  myth  P  I  think  that  the  particulars  which  your 
eotjeipond<int8havegiTenare,intheniain,inftCcnrate. 
Mr.  Slngg  saya  ha  remembers  taking  his  (Bradley's) 
danghter  to  a  concert.  This,  I  think,  is  a  mistake ; 
and  Mr.  Johnson's  account  of  the  manner  of  his  death 
is  likewise  incorrect  There  are,  howeyer,  two  men 
in  Manchester  upon  whom  the  ample  mantle  of 
Bradley  has  fallen— I  mean  the  present  president  of 
the  Manchester  Academy  of  Art,  Mr.  Crozier ;  and 
(another  able  portrait  painter)  William  Percy.  lam 
sore  that  both  these  gentlemen  are  able  to  supply 
reiiaUe  information,  which  is  evidently  much  needed, 
about  a  man  whose  memory  the  people  of  thiB  dty 
ahookl  not  willingly  let  die. 

William  Bradl^  was  a  hmiinaxy  in  the  world  of 
art,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  people  should  bring 
to  Bund  the  story  of  his  eclipse,  of  his  degradation 
and  disgrace,  rather  than  the  time  when  he  was  in 
tiieaenith  of  his  power.  T.  L. 

WHXV-WBSX  OB  WUIXBUH-WXSX, 
aro«.a86and275.) 

[908.^  It  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  custom  named 
by  Ones— I  cannot  say— but  I  remember  some  fifty 
years  ago  that  Scottish  Episcopalians  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  usually  called  the  day  White  Sunday,  and 
on  that  day,  the  female  portion  of  them  especially, 
donned  their  summer  attire,  in  which  white  was 
always  predominant— such  as  bonnets  trimmed  with 
white  ribbons,  white  gowns,  or  white  shawls— while 
males  would  show  off  in  white  yeets  and  even  white 
pnmantiooablefl^  then  more  prevalent  than  now. 

SGomsB  Cettbchxak. 


OHXCKQUlilia. 
(Vot.  154  and  838.) 

[304.]  I  cannot  think  that  the  repHes  of  H.M.  & 
and  0,  W.  8.  are  correct  on  this  matter.  I  believe  the 
origin  of  the  use  of  the  cheek^uflra  (or,  as  it  is  now 
usually  spelt,  chequers)  in  England  was  that  in  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centmy  the  excise  was  in  the 
possession  of  an  Earl  of  Holdemesse,  whoee  arms 
were  the  checkquers,  and  eveiy  licensed  house  was 
bound  -to  jput  up*  this  device  or  suffer  i  penalty  for 
neglect.  I  have  never  seen  it  in  use  in  the  north,  but 
can  well  remember  that  in  the  eity  of  Oxford  it  waa 
almost  universal  on  the  pubHo-houses  twenty  years 
since,  either  on  the  door-poets  or  the  shutters,  and 
generally  painted  in  black  and  white,  though  somer 
tknes  in  other  colours.  T«  J.  D. 

Heaton  Moor. 

XOUNDATION    STONES.  ' 
(KoB.  86S  and  276.) 

[906.]  Onder  this  head  Mr.  W.  Hal^y  gave  ad 
interesting  account  of  the  finding  of  the  foundation 
stone  of  the  first  Manchester  Boyal  Exchange.  It 
may  interest  some  6t  ^  tiie  readers  of  Notes  md 
Queries  to  give  Joseph  Aston's  account  of  the  laying 
of  the  same,  published  in  1816,  in  his  Pictitre  of 
Mancheder,  page  206.  <<  On  the  21st  July,  1806,  tiie 
first  stone  of  the  building  was  laid  (in  the  absence  of 
William  Fox,  Esq.,  the  borouglveeve  lor  that 
year)  by  George  Philips,  Esq.,  attMded  by  the  con- 
stables'andmany  of  the  subscribertinamldlatthaglaudits 
of  a  great  concourse  of  people,  who  concluded  the 
ceremony  by  the  hearty  old  English  way  of  express- 
ing approbation— three  times  three.  A  marble  vase 
containing  several  pieces  of  the  coin  of  his  present 
Majesty,  and  medals  of  the  late  immortal  Nelson  and 
Mr.  Pitt  were  inserted  into  the  stone,  in  order  to  give 
a  treat  to  the  curious  when  time  shall  bring  these 
seeds  for  antiquity  to  the  view  of  unborn  anti« 
quarians."  When  Aston  wrote  the  above  he  little 
anticipated  that  in  about  sixty  years  afterwards  these 
'<  seeds  for  antiqaity''  would  see  the  %ht 

Q.  H.  S. 

Heaton  Moor. 

NOT  LOST  BUT  OONB  BBFOSB. 
(Qnery  No.  282,  Hay  18.) 

[906.]  Miss  Havergal  is  certainly  not  the  author 
of  this  expression,  fts  origin  has  been  discussed  in 
the  London  Nota  and  Queries  (see*general  indexes 
to  the  third  and  fourth  series),  and  'in  the  pages  of 
tha^  periodical  Bxaoyples  of  Its  nodincve  been  pro- 
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dnced  from  n^y  writen,  from  Seneca  and  Antis- 

phanefl  to  Samuel  Bogers  and  Ebenezer  Elliott    It 

«eemfl  to  have  been  frequently  used  in  churchyard 

epitaphs.    In  medi»yal  times  tiie  inscription  was : — 

Abilt  non  obiit,  praeiit, 
Non  periit 

The  ^following  epitaph  on  Haiy  Angel,  widow,  who 

died  in   1693,  is  said  to  exist  in  St.  Dunstan's, 

Stepney  :— 

To  say  an  AdmI  here  interred  doth  lye 

May  be  thougut  stzange,  for  angels  neyer  dye ; 

Indeed  some  fdU  f lom  heayen  to  hell, 

Are  lost,  and  rise  no  more ; 
This  only  fell  by  death  to  esrth, 

Not  lost,  but  gone  before. 

It  has  been  Jocularly  said  in  Ireland  that  the  epitaph 
^  Not  lost,  but  gone  before,''  has  been  inscribed  on 
the  tomb  of  the  Irish  Church  by  the  English  Estab- 
lished Church.  C.  W.  S. 

This  f ayourite  and  beautiful  yoioe  of  consolation 
from  the  tombs  has,  gem-like,  been  set  in  the  pure 
gold  of  poetry  more  than  once.  Ebenezer  Elliott,  in 
his  .Breumott,  says  :— 

Bone-weaiy,  many-cfailded,  trouUe-tried ! 

Wife  of  my  bosom,  wedded  to  my  soul ! 
Mother  of  nme  that  liye  and  two  that  died ! 

This  day  drink  health  from  mktare^  flowing  bowl ; 

Nay,  why  lament  the  doom  that  mocks  control  ? 
The  buriea  are  not  lost  but  gone  before. 

Then  dry  thy  tears  and  see  the  river  roll 
O'er  rooks  that  crowned  yon  time-dark  heights  of  yore, 
Now,  tyrant-like,  dethroned  to  crush  the  weak  no  mo4*e. 
•         •••••• 

The  young  are  with  us,  yet  and  we  with  them. 

The  original  is  Greek :—"  Mourn  moderat3lyfor  your 
dead  friends,  for  they  haye  not  died  but  have  gone 
before  on  the  same  road  on  which  all  must  needs  go." 

HlTTITB. 

These  words,  with  a  little  variation  in  the  reading, 
have  been  used  by  various  authors,  and  consequently 
are  not  original  in  the  stanza  quoted  by  your  corres- 
pondent Onez,  from  Miss  Havergal's  Boyal  Bounty. 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  epigram  on  Sir  John  Boe  (Works: 
Giiford's  edition,  vol.  8,  p.  169),  says:— 

m  not  offend  thee  with  a  vain  tear  more, 
Glad  mentioned  Roe ;  thou  art  but  gone  before, 
lather  the  world  must  follow. 

Samuel  Bogers,  la  his  poem  Suman  Lifef  written  in 

1819  (Poems :  Mozon's  edition,  1856,  p.  160)  says:— 

Tliose  whom  he  loved  so  long  and  sees  no  more^ 
Loved  and  still  loves—not  dead,  but  gone  before. 

Ebenezer  Elliott,  in  the  first  stanza  of  the  poem  the 

JELrctfmtm,  says : — 

Why  lament  the  doom  which  modks  controulF 
^CtM  buried  ax«  not  lostk  but -gone  More. 


The  authorship,  like  that  of  another  equally  well- 
known  quotation,  ''Though  lost  to  sight  to  memory 
dear,"*  luto,  I  believe^  so  far  baffled  all  research  and 

remains  imknown,  G.  H«  S. 

HeatonMoor. 

THE  HUiaCADBIJZ* 

(Qnei7  284,lU7l8.) 

[907.]  The  term  ^  hummadruz"  is  one  which  in  a 
long  series  of  years  I  have  never  heard  used,  nor  did 
I  ever  see  it  in  print  till  I  read  B.  E.  Bibby's  query  in 
the  City  News,  But  as  to  the  remarkable  sounda 
which  the  term  is  intended  to  represent,  I  have  often 
heard  them  when  passing  along  the  footpath  through 
the  fields  which  lie  between  Blackley  Church  and 
Lichf  ord  Hall.  like  Mr.  Bibby  I  was  much  surprised 
when  I  first  heard  them ;  but  after  hearing  them  on 
several  occasions,  being  desbous  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  I  left  the  footpath  and  proceeded  through  the 
fields  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sounds  seemed 
to  come.  Presently  I  stood  on  the  borders  of  a  large 
pit,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  which  was  covered 
by  a  multitude  of  frogs,  whose  croaking  produced 
the  strange  sounds  that  had  previously  puzzled  me. 

Mr.  Bibby  says  he  never  saw  any  allusion  to  these 
remarkable  sounds  in  print.  If  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  refer  to  €K)ldsnuth's  History  of  the  Earth 
and  Animated  Nature  (A.  Follarton  and  Co.,  1847)  he 
will  find  the  subject  mentioned,  and  frogs  designated 
^  Duteh  nighttngales."  In ''  Memorials  of  Missionary 
life  in  Nova  Scotia''  Mr.  Churchill  says:  ''IVogs  are 
called  the  nightingaleiB  of  Nova  Scotia.  I  have  heard 
them,"  says  he,  '*  with  all  the  variety  of  sounds  and 
the  succession  of  cadences  so  remarkable  in  the  music 
of  the  Eolian  harp."  Nor  is  there  anything  overdrawn 
in  this  simile.  The  softness  of  the  flageolet  and  the 
shrillness  and  deamess  of  a  whistle  might  both  be 
adduced  as  UlustzationB ;  but  no  language  can  convey 
a  correct  idea.  Samuel  Hbwitt. 

Nearly  two  years  ago,*in  the  very  height  and  heat 
of  summer,  I  was  on  the  tops  of  Penrhos,  Llan- 
rychwyn,  which  is  above  and  on  the  easi  side  of 
Llyn  Geirionydd.  Everything  was  beauty  and  repose 
in  that  wild  mountain  solitude.  It  was  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  continuity  of  musical  minor  murmur- 
ing strains,  resembling  the  minor  notes  produced  by 
the  rain-wind  playing  sadly  through  the  window 
sashes,  and  sometimes  like  the  murical  tones  of  the 
telegraph  wires  played  ux>on  by  a  whistling  north* 
easterorsouth-wester«   Being  busily  engaged  at  tfaa 
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time  I  did  not  pay  that  attentioti  I  might  otherwise 
have  beetowed  had  I  been  performing  a  quiet  ramble. 
Now  and  again  I  looked  romid  and  about  me,  expect- 
ing to  see  myriadB  of  insects  on  the  wing;  but  no, 
the  air  to  all  appeannees  was  empty,  not  a  fly  was 
to  be  seen.  The  crescendos  and  diminuendos  of  the 
plaintiTe  murmurings  I  noticed  particularly,  and  was 
much  impressed  by  them.  In  a  while,  after  listening, 
my  curiosity  grew  a  little  excited,  and  I  wondered 
where  on  earth  these  musical  cadences  could  proceed 
firom.  Whererer  I  moved  the  sounds  were  still  heard; 
as  they  grew  piano  I  was  reminded  of  the  large  sea- 
shells  which  in  my  childhood  I  used  to  place  to  my 
ear,  recalling  the  low,  sad,  distant  moaning  of  the. 
ocean  waves.  At  length,  having  finished  what  I  was 
engaged  in,  I  packed  up  my  traps  and  dhrected  my 
steps  homeward.  Still  this  **  hummadruz  "  or  hum- 
maboz  never  left  me  until  I  left  the  moorland  top. 
Before  doing  so  I  stooped  and  examined  the  dry  wiiy 
grass  of  the  mountain,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  an 
infinitude  of  life  eveiywhere,  in  the  shape  of  small 
winged  insects,  producing  these  wild,  weird,  minor, 
Bolian-Jiazp  kind  of  strains. 

Abluitydd  Glan  Ck)NWAY. 
Scc£ehr«  Vortb  Walef ,  Kay  28, 1878. 

XHB  BEY.  JOSHUA  BBOOKBS. 
(Sot,  229, 239, 257.  and  270.) 

[d06.J  The  following  anecdote  is  not  likely  to  be 
mnch  known,  and  is  too  good  to  be  omitted  from  any 
liicgraphical  notice  of  the  reverend  gentleman.  A 
-weQ-known  Manchester  solicitor,  himself  always  a 
wag,  when  a  youth  seated  himself  in  the  minister's 
pew  in  the  Old  Church.  Mr.  Brookes  coming  up 
sharply  told  him  that  only  parsons  and  clerks  were 
allowed  in  that  pew.  ''Well,  sir,  I'm  a  clerk," 
piomptly  responded  the  youth.  "Ehl  WhatI  What 
clerk  are  yon P"  ''OhI  I'm  an  attorney's  clerk t" 
''MI  Ah!  Tha'  may  sit  still."  The  Bev.  Joshua 
seklom  minced  matters  in  his  castigations  of  exces- 
sive dsness,  and  on  one  occasion  a  sister  of  mine  was 
about  to  be  christened  by  him,  and  of  course  her  fond 
laothflr  had  adorned  her  youngest  bom  with  such  a 
pcofosion  of  frills  and  furbelows  as  befitted  the  great 
event;  but  as  these  decorations  bo  nearly  buried  the 
face  of  the  young  neophyte  to  brand  her  face  with 
tiie  sign  of  the  cross  was  hardly  practicable,  and  the 
minister  brusquely  requested  the  f  fol-dols,''as  he. 
ifyled  them,  to  be  taken  oft.  This»  again,  was  a  work 
cf  some  dtflfteattf^  Avne^  godaiother^zeal  and  jboxy.  i 


each  tugging  away  at  the  disrobing  process,  and  not 
a  littie  disconcerted  by  the  plain  speaking  of  his 
roverence«  B.  E.  B. 

Denton. 


QUEBIES. 

[309.1  The  Union  Jack.— Apropos  of  Whitsun- 
tide, wneh  Manchester  will  be  jf|;ay  with  flags  and 
banners  of  many  colours  and  devices,  it  may  oe  well 
to  ask  what  is  the  origin  oLthis  national  banner? 
Why  is  it  called  "  Jack,"  and  what  is  its  orthodox 
combination  and  proportion? 

Philip  Wbktwobth. 

[310.]  Thb  Efigbah  Glub.~I  lately  came  across 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  an  evening's  meet- 
ing of  an  "Spigram  Club.^  It  was  evidentiy  ex- 
tracted from  some  book,  and  gav^  specimens  of 
epigrams  prepared  for  a  competition  for  a  silver 
meoal.  Gem  anyone  tell  me  from  what  book  the  pro- 
ceedings are  taken,  as  I  should  gladly  meet  with  it  if 
it  is  equal  to  sample  ?  Siitite.. 

[31 1.]  Tras^fobd.— I  am  seekixig  the  meaning  of 
the  word  Traf .  Harland's  Glossary,  in  his  Mamcestre^ 
gives  three  explanations  of  i1^  which  are  only  sup- 
posititious and  not  satisfactory.  I  find  in  a  list  of 
Welsh  words  that  of  "  Tref— a  house,  a  home,  a  town." 
As  a  Saxon  Thane  fixed  his  dwelling  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Old  Traflord  HaU,  which  is  close  to  the 
ford  at  Throstie  Nest,  may  not  that  dwelling  have 
dictated  the  profix  Traf  ?  Jambs  Bubt. 

May  27, 1878. 

[312.]  EccLES  Cboss.-— Can  any  of  your  obliging 
correspondents  give  me  any  information  about  the 
old  stone  cross  in  the  market-place  at  £ccles  ?  Some 
thirty  years  ago  I  well  remember  my  ^pnindmother 
saying  that  my  grandfather  lifted  it,  which  was  con- 
sider^ a  great  &at.  I  have  also  heard  since  that  he 
severely  injured  himself  in  doing  so,  and  had  occa- 
sion to  remember  it  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

A  Threb  Ybabs'  Subscbibbb. 

[313.]  Thb  Michablmas  Goose.— Blount,  in  his 
Glossoffraphia,  says  that  "in  Lancashire  the  husband- 
men (uaim  it  as  a  due  to  have  a  goose  intentos  on 
the  sixteenth  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  which  custom 
took  origin  firom  the  last  word  of  old  church-prayer 
of  that  day:  Tua  nos  quissumus,  domine,  gratia 
semper  prsoveniat  et  sequatur;  ac  bonis  operibus 
Jugiter  prsostet  esse  intentos.  And  that  the  common 
people  mistake  it  for  a  goose  with  ten  toes."  Easter 
beinig  a  moveable  feast,  of  course  would  not  always 
brinff  the  x>eriod  to  Micnaelmas,  We  know  that  our 
forefiithers  in  Lancashire  observed  the  feast  of 
Michaelmas,  but  is  there  any  reason  for  specially  con- 
necting Lancashire  with  the  Michaelmas  goose  or 
giving  origin  to  the  custom  of  feeding  on  geese  at 
this  time  r  Cuthbbbt  oxbndaus. 

[314.  J    THBTOWNBUSYANDWiDDBBINGTONPoB- 

tbaiis.— Gould  any  of  the  readers  of  Notes  and 
Omeries^pomt  o  at  some j9onxo^rr9At«ido.WMta^  ^mA 
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Beines— where  I  omild  gcA  some  details  of  the 
Ibwiieley  and  Widderfnflton  porttaits  in  the  gaUeiy 
at  Towneley  HaUP  The  estates  of  the  northern 
Wiaderingtons  (the  descendants  of  the  hero  of  Cheyy 
Chase,  who  *'fou|B^ht  upon  his  stami>s'')  caihe  into 
the  possession  ot  the  Towneley  family  somewhere 
about  the  time  of  the  Bebellion  of  1715.  About 
sucfy  years  ago  the  Wldderington  portraits  were 
remOTed  from  Stella  Hall,  Blaydon-on-l^e,  and  I 
recently  saw  them  in  the  picture  gallery  at  Towneley 
Hall.  In  the  dining-room  at  Towneley  is  a  fine  por- 
trait, said  to  be  by  Vandyke.of  the  first  Lord  Wid- 
derington,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Wigan  Lane  with 
Sir  Thomas  Tyldesley,  on  the  26th  Au^ist,  1651.  In 
the  library  at  Towneley  there  is  a  MS.  history  of  the 
portraits — of  both  families,  I  presume — ^but  in  the 
absence  of  the  family  it  cannot  be  seen.    I  am  more 

frticularly  interested  in  the  Widdering^n  i>ortraits. 
can  find  nothing  to  assist  me  in  the  Chetham 
Library,  or  Bef erence  Free  Library,  Manchester^ 

H.  Ebbb. 

BtMkftoadi.>  ^ 

ART  NOTES. 

An  exhibition  of  pictores  by  Stockport  artists  is  to 
be  opened  in  that  town  in  September  next.  Mr.  J. 
H:  E.  Partington,  himself  a  native  of  the  town,  is 
acting  as  honorary  secretary,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of 
oyer  3200  has  alieadjr  been  snbscriMdin  sums  of  £10 
each  by  the  leading  mhabitants. 

Mr.  Buskin,  since  his  restoration  to  health,  has  re- 
yised  his  Notes  to  the  Turner  Drawings  exhimted  by 
the  Fine  Art  Sodety  in  BondfStreet,  I^ndon,  and  has 
completed  the  portion  which  his  sudden  ilhiess  pre- 
vented him  from  finishing  at  tiie  time.  These  additions 
appear  in  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Notes^  which  axe 
further  enriched  by  several  pages  of  mteresting 
remarks  on  the  drawings,  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Kingsley, 
of  South  Kilverton,  a  fnend  of  Mr.  Buskin's  who 
presented  the  latter  with  Mossdale  FaU.  one  of  the 
drawings  given  by  Mr.  Buskin  to  Cambridge  Uni- 
yeoil^,  as  well  aa  the  Lowther  sketohes- at  Oxford. 

SCIENOE   NOTES. 

Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird  is  to  succeed  Prof.  Joseph 
Henry  as  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  committee  of  the  African  Exploration  Fund  of 
the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  have  resolved  to 
despatch  a  carerully  oivanised  expedition  to  explorer 
the  unknown  tract  of  country  lying  between  the 
caravan  road  which  is  being  coiistructed  from  Dajves- 
Salaam  (a  few  aniles  south  of  Zansibar)  and  the 
northern  end  of  Lake  Nyassa.  Mr.  Keith  Johnston 
'will  be  in  command,  and  will  be  accompanied  by 
another  European  not  yet  selected.  Should  this 
exp^tion  prove  successful,  the  committee  oontem* 
plate  pushing  their  explorations  to  the  southern  end 
of  Lake  TanganJi^a,  a  farther  diitanoe  of  190' miles, 
thus-  eompleting  approadmately  two  of  the  XQutes. 
dDd«elMoiitki.aa.oaeidwiai^  . 


UTEBABY  1IV0TE& 

A  bust  of  the  Bishop  Thirlwall,  erected  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  was  uncovered  on  Tueeday.  It  has 
beea  executed  by  Mr.  Edward  Davis,  and  is  a  faithful 
likeness.  It  is  placed  in  the  south  transept,  next  to 
that  of  Grote,  the  historian,  and  not  far  from  the 
mve  which  contains  the  remains  of  Grote  and 
Bishop  Thirlwall. 

A  month  ago  we  recorded  ihe  f  act— unmeoedented 
probably  in  newspaper  history— that  Dr.  Bobert 
Carruthers  had  completed  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
editorship  of  the  Inverness  Courier,  He  has. not 
loiuc  survived  the  anniversary.  He  died  on  Sunday  last 
in  ms  seventy-ninth  year.  He  was  a  fine  example  of 
an  old  school  of  provincial  journalists,  who,  whilst 
guiding  and  forming  local  opinion  on  social  and 
politioSl  matters,  employed  his  leisure  in  strenuous 
study  and  the  production  of  works  of  permanent 
value.  He  was  a  great  student  of  Popiaa  literature, 
and  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  ablest  biographies 
of  Alexander  Pope,  as  weB  as  of  other  works. 

The  report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Copyright 
has  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  recommends  a  considerable  ^ctension  of  the  term 
of  copyright    The  term  under  the  ft-ri«tfng'  law  is 
for  the  life  of  the  authoi^  and  seven  years  after  bis 
death,  or  for  forty-two  years  from  the  date  of  publi- 
cation, whichever  period  may  be  the  last  to  expire. 
This  period  is  not  lon^r  enough,  for  altiiough  popular 
novels  often  jield  a  large  immediate  profit  to  their 
authors,  many  works  of  the  highest  class  have  not 
proved  remunerative  imtil  their  authors  were  dead 
and  the  copyrights  nearly  expired.    Moreover,  our 
law  is  less  hberal  then  that  of  some  other  countries. 
In  France.  Bussia,  Spain,  and  Portij^  the  term  is 
the  life  of  the  author  and  fifty  years  beyond.    In 
Germany  the  copyright  extends  to  the  author^s  life 
and  over  an  interm  of  thirty  years  firom  the 
time     of    his    deaths    and    this    is   the    period 
which  the  Oommisooners  propose  to  substitute  for 
the  provision  now  in  force  m  this  country..  The  . 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  between  Inland  and 
America  necessarily  occupied  tiie  attention  of  the 
Commissioners,  ana  they  suggest  the  appointment  of  - 
a  mixed  Commission .  to  endeavour  to  effect ;  an  - 
arrangement  of  a  satisfactory  character.  Thecoloioial  . 
law  also  requires  alteration.    In  the  ten  years  ending 
1876  the  amount  received  from  nineteen  of  our  - 
colonies  only  reached  a  total  of  ^1,165,  of  which  all 
but  £JQ  came  ttotxk  Canada.    The  Commiisionem 
propose  that  a  licensing  system  for  the  republication  . 
of  works,  subject  to  a  royalty  in  favour  of  the  copy- 
right owner,  should  be  introduced  into  our  colonies. 


The  NiGHnNOAiJE  in  Dxbbyshibe.— The  Oerby- 
ihire  papers  record  tiie  presence  of  the  uSghtiDfinleat 
IVlnster,  and  remadt  tbsMt  is  the  first  time  4faat  tt:  haa^ 
b6aateoWn:fto  vaam^lttMIS^kk^^maamb 
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THE  CHSONICLE  OF  A  HEDGE-WABBLES'8 

NEST. 

XOOTOV,  ICay  23,  1878. 

Last  week  there  seemed  to  be  a  ffeneral  departure 
of  yomig  biida.  Ab  I  went  round,  I  found  one  nest 
after  another  deserted.  The  little  younglings  were 
fledged  and  had  flown — ^to  use  an  old  Lancashire 
wora,  appropriate  enough  to  them,  they  had  '*  flitted." 
In  that  finest  of  aU  the  predous  poems  left  to  us  by 
Henry  Vaughan  the  Silurist,  tnat  on  *^  Departed 
Friends,"  there  is  one  stanza  which  will  be  m  the 
memory  of  all  those  who  know  his  writings — 

He  that  hath  found  some  fledg'd  bird's  nest  may  know 

At  flntstj^t  if  thebhrd  be  flown ; 
But  what  lair  dell  or  grove  he  sings  in  now 
That  is  to  him  unknown. 

I  oonM  not  help  some  such  sorrowful  feeling  as  is 
here  alluded  to  creeping  over  my  mind  as  I  looked 
at  the  empty  tenements,  and  wondered  what  had 
become  of  the  tender  creatures  over  whose  fortunes 
1  had  been  watching  so  long. 

The  first  nest  which  was  cleared  was  that  of  the 
Hedge-warbler.  I  have  ahready  spoken  of  the  beauty 
of  the  egfi;s  of  this  bird.  They  are  small  in  size  and 
of  a  bright  and  spotless  blue.  I  first  saw  the  nest, 
containing  four  oggjiy  on  the  second  of  May.  It  was  in 
an  exposed  situation,  on  the  top  of  a  stump,  and 
against  a  paling ;  but  it  was  protected  a  little  from 
the  rain  by  an  overhanging  ledge.  It  was  not  far  from 
the  ground,  and  l^ougn  soft  and  neatly  formed  a  long 
tuft  of  dry  grass  had  been  idlowed  to  remain  hanging 
below,  as  if  more  material  had  been  brought  tog^er 
than  was  found  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
structure.  The  Hedge-warbler  is  bold  and  familiar  in 
its  relations  with  man,  and  this  will  account  for  the 
position  of  the  nest;  but  I  have  often  thought  how, 
aa  the  hen  kept  on  with  her  long  and  patient  vigil, 
by  night  and  by  day,  the  frequent  footfall  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  paling  must  have ''  shot  light  horror 
through  her  pulses."  On  the  tenth  of  May  the  young 
birds  were  out ;  but  they  were  so  huddled  together  at 
the  bottom  of  the  nest  that  I  could  not  tell  how  many 
there  were.  All  that  one  could  see  was  a  round  lump 
of  pmk  flesh,  covered  with  a  little  dark-coloured 
down,  from  which  there  protruded  two  heads ;  but 
ondBnieath  there  might  have  been  more.  During  the 
period  of  incubation  I  only  found  the  old  bird  once 
off  the  eggs ;  but  after  the  hatching  she  was  generally 
on  a  neighbouring  tree  during  the  day-tmie.  As 
night  approached  me  was  always  on  the  nest.  She 
became  so  tame  that  she  would  allow  me 
to  stand  over  her  without  moving,  and  I  was 
able  to  see  how  closely  she  covered  the  young  brood 
with  her  wings.  It  was  alwavs  a  wonder  to  me  that 
they  were  not  smothered,  (m  the  foiurteenth  I  saw 
for  the  first  time  that  all  the  eggs  had  been  hatched, 
for  there  were  now  quite  visibfe  four,  red,  upturned 
throats.  AU  bird's  nests  seem  to  me  to  err  by  defect, 
and  on  the  fifteenth  there  was  so  little  room  for  the 
young  ones  that  they  had  to  arrange  themselves 
ciumxDgly,  one  being  underneath  and  three  on  the 


top.  All  the  mouths  were  up,  and  turned  one  way — 
towards  the  light  and  air.  By  this  time  tiie  heads 
were  covered  with  rudimentary  black  feathers ;  the 
bodies  were  of  a  dusky  brown;  and  the  bills 
began  to  show  a  tinge  of  yellow.  On  the 
eighteenth  they  looked  ridiculously  large  for  their 
smaU  nest,  and  I  said  to  myself  ''if  they  do 
not  fiy  soon  they  will  tumble  out."  Their  eyes 
were,  now,  for  the  first  time,  open  and  intelligent; 
and  they  seemed  to  look  up  to  me  as  if  for  nelp. 
When  I  saw  them  last  a  little  green  had  begun  to 
show  itself  among  the  light  brown  feathers  under 
the  head ;  and  on  the  19th  they  were  gone.  This  was 
nine  or  ten  days  after  they  had  been  hatched. 

Gboffbey  Mblbbook. 

FIELD  NATURALISTS. 

▲  HAKBLB  FBOIC  CHA.FBL-BN-LBHnRtTH. 

The  third  excursion  of  the  current  season  by  the 
members  of  the  Manchester  Field  Naturalists  and 
Archaeologists'  Society  came  off  on  Faturday  last,  Chapel- 
en-le-Prith  being  the  centre  of  operations,  and  the  Bev. 
Joseph  Freeston  the  leader.  The  mominf  was  again  ex- 
ceedingly unpromising,  heavy  rains  falfinf  dunog  the 
early  hours  with  a  steady  persistencv  which  seemed  to 
forbid  all  hope  of  a  flae  day.  But  ¥ntb  the  suddenness  of 
action  with  which  Nature,  who  appears  to  have 
been  imbibing  the  geist  of  recent  political  develop- 
ments, has  latterly  familiarized  us,  intens3  gloom 
and  murkinees  was,  aa  if  by  a  magician's  wand 
converted  into  sunny  pleasantness,  which  continued 
notwithstanding  passing  clouds  suggestive  of  the  unde- 
sirability  of  being  cauirht  on  exposed  hill-tops  or  in 
distant  valleys,  until  the  railway  station  was  again 
reached. 

The  walk  from  Chapel  lay  through  the  churchyard  and 
in  the  direction  of  Bowdon  Edge,  from  the  top  of  which 
one  of  the  best  views  in  the  neighbourhood  is  obtained. 
There  is  nothing  specially  pleasing  in  the  outline 
or  details  of  the  church  itself.  It  has  a  sguaxe 
tower,  which,  with  the  south  end,  was  reDuilt 
by  the  pirishioners  early  last  century,  and  a  tall  struc- 
ture at  the  other  end  like  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  mUl 
chimney.  The  wi^s  at  the  east  end  bulge  in  a  manner 
unpleasantly  saggestive  of  goit.  But  antiquity  of  re- 
ligious association  hidlows  tbe  siot.  Here  a  chapel  was 
built  between  the  years  1224  and  1238,  and  consecrated 
by  Bishop  Savensby.  In  1317  it  was  deemed  a  parish 
church  according  to  an  inquisition  of  Edward  II.  'iliere 
is  one  curious  eniry  in  the  register  which  adds  some 
slight  additional  coiroborataon  to  the  proverb  that  there 
is  nothing  new  urder  the  sun.  Kven  such  a  modem 
wonder  as  a  Welsh  Fasting  Girl  is  not  without  its 
analogy  in  by-gone  events.  On  March  13,  171G-17, 
one  Phaenix,  a  girl  thirteen  years  old,  apprenticed 
to  one  William  Ward,  went  from  Lane  Side  to  re- 
turn to  her  master's  house.  She  lay  down  on 
Peaslow  **  between  two  ruts "— the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
cord in  the  matter  of  details  is  worth  notice— and  stayed 
there  on  the  following  day,  Wednesday,  and  also  on 
Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday."  Two  of  thepe 
days  were  the  most  severe  in  regard  to  snow,  and  cold  of 
any  exiierienced  "  in  the  memory  of  man."  On  Monday 
morning  the  young  woman  was  found  alive  by  Wi  liam 
Jacksoo,  of  Sparrow  Fit,  and  William  Longden,  of  Peak 
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Forost.  A  little  hot  milk  ws^  given  her,  and  she  was 
then  carried  to  her  master's  house.  On  March  25,  she 
was  doing  well,  though  still  a  little  stiff.  For  six  days, 
we  are  told,  she  fite  no  flieat ;  she  was  not  hungtr,  but 
very  thirity,  and  she  slept  much.  '*  This  was  the  Lord's 
doing,**  says  the  record,  "and  will  be  marvellous  in 
future  generations.''  It  has  not  been  talked  about  lately 
and  the  account  is  th'^refore  here  re-produced. 

The  walk  was  ahnost  entirely  an  ascent  to  the 
farthest  point  reached,  and  lay  over  hill-side  pastures, 
and  along  plessant  flowery  lanes,  with  the  high  sandy 
banks  peculiar  to  the  Yoredale  rocks,  which  crop  out 
around  Chapel.  The  blue  hyacinth  (Hvacinthus  non- 
scriptus).  the  satin  flower  (Stellarla  Holojtea),  and  the 
rose  lychnis  (Lychnis  sylvestrisj,  were  the  prevailing 
flowers.  The  pretty  little  wood-sorrell  (Ozalis  acetosella; 
also  adorned  the  road  sides,  and  likewise  the  germander 
speedwell  (Varoaica  Chamoedrys)  and  the  sweet  vellow 
galium  (Galium  varum).  According  to  Mr.  R.  H.  Alcock^s 
quaint  and  entertaining  work  Botanical  Ncanes^  the  latter 
is  the  true  plant  to  wmch  the  physician  Diosoorldes,  who 
is  suppnedd  to  have  lived  in  tne  time  of  Nero,  gave  the 
name  of  galium  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  ''milk," 
the  plant  having  been  usedt^  curdle  that  hquid.  "An 
English  name  for  it "  says  the  same  authority  "  is  cheese- 
reonet.  and  the  French  call  It  Caille-lait  in  allusion  to  its 
former  use.^The  me'.anch(dy  thistle  (Cnicus  heterophyllus) 
was  a'so  gathered,  and  the  wall  bawkweed  ^Hieracium 
murorum.Ina  marshy  depression  which  pro  vedDOtanically 
rich  the  small  rose  valerian  (Valeriana  dioica),  the  globe- 
flower  (TroOiuB  Kuropaeus),  the  great  white  cardamine 
(Cardamine  amara),  and  the  bog  duckweed  (BteUaria 
uliginosa)  were  found.  Here  also  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting find  of  the  afternoon,  blinks  (Montia  fontana), 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Suoderlacd.  The  English  name  for 
this  plant  is  derived  from  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
blossoms  to  the  light ;  the  sdentiflc  name  is  a  remem- 
branoe  of  Guiseppe  Monti,  who  died  at  Bologna,  where 
he  was  Professor  of  fiotanv  and  Natural  Histonr  in  1760. 

Presently  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  gained,  and  one 
of  tiiose  fine  views  of  wide  plains,  backed  up  by  bold 
hills,  which  are  so  easily  obtamed  on  the  south-east  mde 
of  Manchester,  was  disclosed.  A  singular  and  striking 
contrast  was  presented  by  the  views  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  eminence.  Looking  towards  Cheshire  and  Lanca^ 
shire,  the  eye  rested  upon  a  wide  stretch  of  country 
teeming  with  evidences  of  modem  human  life  and 
activity,  riulways  threading  tbe  rural  landscape,  farm- 
houses and  vUlages  crowning  the  lesser  elevations,  or 
spread  over  the  intervening  valleys,  with  church  steeples 
and  mill  chimneys  rising  here  and  Uiere  amidst  the  trees. 
On  the  other  side  were  only  the  dc^k  flanks  of  Kinder 
and  the  liead  of  Edale,  in  whose  deep  recesses  a  sublime 
solitude  seemed  to  reign. 

Descending  the  hiU,  the  route  lay  pait  Slack  Hall,  and 
so  into  the  road  which  runs  from  Cnapel  beneath  Kushup 
Edge  to  Castieton.  lliis  was  ascended  for  a  little  way 
by  some  of  the  party,  who  indulged  in  one  of  those 
lingering  saunters  which  embody  the  sweetness  of 
knowing  that  the  pleasantness  of  tEe  conditions  are  not 
exhausted,  the  ezqusite  regretfulness  of  an  unwilling 
parting.  On  the  sandy  slopes  large  blossoms  of  the  viola 
jutea,  which  slicks  to  the  sandstones  hereabout,  were 
f oancL  The  subject  of  the  peculiarities  of  tbe  special 
locales  of  varieties  and  speaes  desarves  more  attentive 
conadeialion  than  it  has  3'et  received,  and  is  one  which 
«j€ms  to  have  at  least  an  important  tiearing  upon  the 


doctrine  of  evolution.  The  yellow  pansies,  remindful  of 
many  a  free  ramble  over  unpolluted  hill-sides,  were 
lingered  over  for  a  while,  and  then  f ohowed  a  steady  and 
resolute  march  back  to  the  inn,  enlivened  by  agreeable 
converse.  From  the  windows  of  tbe  tearoom  at  the  Royal 
Oakthe  hillsand pastures  were  visible ;  and  though  theeggs 
were  boiled  hanl,  yet  this  ought  not  to  be  enunbled  at, 
because,  for  digestive  reasons  peculiar  to  Derbyshire,  it  is 
the  custom  in  the  county  to  treat  eggs  in  this  manner. 
After  tea  there  was  a  walk  to  tbe  Station,  and  just  a 
glance  at  a  pleasant  dell  beyond,  where  a  stream  tum- 
Dled  between  banks  glowing  with  hyacinths,  and  fringed 
with  trees  which  seemed  to  stand  fciack  in  order  not  to 
disturb  the  cerulian  beauty  which  clothed  the  slopes. 
The  sun  having  declined,  the  clouds  had  now  their  own 
way,  a  id  presently  descended  in  smart  showers.  Fend- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  train  Mr.  Grindon  gave,  in  the 
shelter  of  the  station  house,  a  descriptive  address  on  the 
flowers  found  during  the  aftamoon.  Manchester  was 
-reached  shortly  after  eight, 

LITERARY  CLUB. 

VISIT  TO  W1.RRINOTOX  FBSB  LIBBABT  ASH  AST  QALLKBT : 
HALTOK  CASTUI  AND  LIBRART. 

The  flrst  excursion  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club 
during  the  summer  recess  took  place  on  Saturday  last, 
when  a  partv  of  forty-five  memberaand  ladies  visited  War- 
rington in  tne  morninff  and  went  f  orwardto  Halton  Castle 
in  the  afternoon.  At  Warr .ngton  an  hour  and  a  half  were 
spent  in  the  Museum,  Art  Gallery,  and  Free  Library, 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Eendrick  and  the  curator  and 
librfurian,  Mr.  Charles  Madeley.  The  Museum,  besides 
being  attractively  and  methodically  arranged,  and  in  a 
way  which  eminently  adapts  it  for  educational  purposes, 
is  not  too  crowded.  The  visitor  can  spend  his  tima  there 
without  being  oppressed  by  the  feeling  that  he  has  to 
wade  through  a  chaos  of  miscellaneous  and  undaf-siiled 
objects,  the  multitudinous  nature  of  which  almost 
inevitably  involves  the  certainty  of  meotal  indigestion. 
Tlie  collection  of  seals,  coins,  medals,  and  brasses  is  r^ 
markably  varied  and  complete,  the  English  coins  com- 
prising a!most  every  known  mintage  f rem  Alfred's  time» 
and  even  earlier,  down  to  the  present  period,  as 
well  as  a  very  large  number  of  tradesmen's  copper 
tokens  formerly  in  use  in  more  than  a  hundred 
towns  and  villages  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
coinage  of  foreign  countries  is  almost  equally  well  repre- 
sencea.  In  local  antiqidties  the  Museum  is  vei^^nch. 
The  Art  Gallery,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  institution,  ia 
under  the  chirge  of  the  Corporation,  was  (»ened  in 
October  last  Iti  nucleus  was  a  od'ectlon  of  f(»tv-«iz 
pictures,  painted  or  collected  by  the  late  Th-imas  Robson, 
artist,  of  Warrington,  which  were  presented  to  the  town 
by  his  younger  brothers,  Joh.i  and  William  Robson. 
Some  are  original,  but  the  greater  part  are  copies  of  oil 
paintings  by  Keynolds,  Gainsborough,  Bichard  Wilson, 
Lawre  ice,  Titiui,  Teniers,  Vandyke,  Frank  Bol,  Ruya- 
dael,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Poussin,  Cuvp,  Claude, 
Correggio,  and  Murillo.  A  few  modem  works  have  been 
presented  to  the  t  jwn  by  other  donors,  and  there  are 
some  portraits  of  local  worthies.  Althou£[h  the  col- 
lection promiies  well  for  the  future,  it  has  at 
prejent  a  scanty  appearaace,  and  the  visitors  '  we  e 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Museum  outrivalled 
it  in  popular  appreciation  and  attra3tivenefl8.  The 
Free  Library  was  next  visited.  Here  attention  was 
mfldnly  dixecUd  to  the  special  collection  of  books  and 
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pmiphletB  printed  and  pQj[)]ished  in  Warrington,  which  is 
lunmiaUy  compete,  and  has  recently  reoeived  a  large  and 
▼atnable  aooesBion  of  about  two  hundred  yolumes  from 
Dr.  KeDdrldE.  Duringtlielatterhalf  of  thelast  century 
the  Warrinffton  press  of  William  Eyres  and  his  successors 
became  oetobrated  for  the  number  and*  merit  of  its 
iasnes,  as  it  gave  to  the  world  the  works  of  John  Howard, 
the  prison  philanthropist ;  the  Aikins,  Ferriar,  Priestley, 
irilbert  WakqMd,  and  others,  as  well  as  the  first  volumes 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
Among  Dr.  Kendrick's  donations  are  eleven  chap-boolra, 
all  printed  by  Eyres,  "for  the  travelling  stationers,"  and 
it  appean  that  the  handsome  oompetency  acquired  by 
the  fonudeiB  of  the  firm  was  earned  by  the  production 
and  saie  of  these  aftd  similar  iiiiteiate  and  puerile 
stoxy  books,  and  not  by  such  beautiful  specimens  of 
lypt^raphy  as  Aikin*s  Tacitus  and  Howard's  **  Prisons 
WM  LAxsrattos.*  Warriogton  has  a  notable  history  ex- 
tending over  a  long  period,  and  in  its  Library  and  Museum 
H  has  accumulated  materials  which,  for  excellence  and 
completeness  are  surpassed  by  few  towns  in  the  country, 
and  are  not  even  rivalied  by  anyottier  place  inthecottnty. 
On  the  w»T  to  the  station  the  party  passed  through  the 
pabfic  pan,  formerly  the  Warrington  seat  of  Lord  Win- 
marJfligti  (then  Colonel  Wilson-Patten,  M.P.).  Halton 
was  reached  from  Aorton  Station.  The  rums  of  the 
castie  are  slowly  disappearing,  but  the  eminence  upon 
wfakdi  they  stand  overlooks  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and 
wOl  ftiways  hate  its  attractions  independent  of  the  his- 
tocj  and  antiquarian  interest  of  the  site.  The  windings 
of  the  Mersey  may  be  traced  for  many  miles ;  half  a 
dozen  Tillages  and  hamlets  and  a  wide  extent  of  country 
Ue  lika  a  map  beneath  the  eye  of  the  spectator ;  and 
farther  away  the  view  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
striking  contour  of  the  Overton  HilJs  as  seen  from  this 
pointy  on  the  west  by  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  on  the 
nortb-aast  by  the  range  of  which  Rivington  Pike  is  the 
chief  object  After  tea  in  the  Castle  Hotel,  two  brief 
papers  were  read,  one  by  Mr.  Charles  Hadfieldonthe 
taiaunr  of  the  cat>tle,  and  another  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Aodal  on 
tifr  John  ChesBhyre'to  Library  at  Halton,  which  is  housed 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  casUe,  and  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  free  ▼iUaffe  library  founded  in  England. 

Mr.  Chaslbs  HannsLD  said:  The  rock  on  which  the 
caatle  stands,  or  stood— this  Halton,  or  the  Height—is 
smroanded  by  townships  named  after  the  cardinal 
points,  Norton,  Easton,  Weston,  and  Sutton,  as  indicating 
tbslr  relative  positions  to  the  central  and  commanding 
natural  fortress  we  now  occupy.  No  military  fortress, 
however,  was  known  at  Helton  before  the  Normans  came, 
but  on  the  neighbouring  castle  rock  at  Kuncom,  Elflida, 
a  dao«liter  of  King  Alfred,  built  a  stronghold  by  which 
the  Danish  pirates  hi  those  days,  saUing  swiftly  past  the 
silent  shore  where  now  stands  roaring  Uverpool,  landed 
for  booty  in  tlie  valley  below  and  around  us.  fiut  the 
primitivascQflle  between  the  piratical  Danes  and  the 
river  police  of  Elflida  were  but  small  affairs.  The  gentle- 
man we  call  the  Conqueror  was  a  pirate  of  more  compre- 
faeoaive  eoteiprise.  Just  eight  hundred  and  eight  years 
since  William  gave  the  entire  county  of  Chester  to  one 
Hugh  Lupus,  a  fellow  Norman,  **  to  hold  of  him  as  freely 
by  the  sword  as  lie  himself  held  the  realm  of  England  by 
the  crown."  This  Lupus  divided  the  gift  into  eight  or 
more  baronies,  whidi  be  bestowed  on  brother  soldiers  upon 
the  lihe  cond  tion  of  supporting  him  with  the  sword 
as  he  was  to  support  the  orlghial  appropriator. 
The  lucky  fellow  who  was  called  the  first  Baron  of  Halton 


was  named  Bobert  Nigel,  and  as  he  meant  to  keep  what 
he  had  got  he  built  a  castle  on  the  spot  on  wmch  we 
stand.  Mr.  Beamont  is  of  opinion  that  of  the  ori^nal 
structure  not  one  stone  now  stands  upon  another.    This 

Sious  founder  of  Halton  Castle  is  said  to  have  won  for 
[ugh  Lupus  the  Castle  of  Ehiddlan  in  Wales,  in  1098. 
Many  barons  followed,  distinguishing  themselves 
variously  as  Crusaders,  as  signers  of  the  Charta  at 
Runnymede,  as  soldiers  in  Scotland  and  France.  In  1360 
John  of  Gaunt  was  L^rd  of  Halton.  Time-honoured 
Lancaster  died  in  1308,  and  his  son  Henry  Bolingbitoke 
became  fifteenth  and  last  Baron  of  Halton.  When  Henry 
became  King  of  England  the  Barony  of  Halton  ceased  to 
exist.  For  some  time  it  was  held  in  stewardship.  The 
castle  seems  to  have  made  no  mark  during  the  Wars  of 
the  Hoses.  Sir  John  Savage,  who  fought  at  Boeworth  in 
H85,  mustered  the  Cheshire  men  imderthe  walls  of 
Hidton.  Members  of  various  Cheshire  families  were  in 
succesdon  seneschals  of  the  place.  In  the  year  1579 — 
now  three  centuries  since— *'that  once  proud  castle,'*  says 
Mr.  Beamont,  *'  long  the  head  of  a  barony  and  the  chief 
abode  of  the  Constables  of  Chester,  wmch  had  given 
thrones  to  its  possessors,  declined  from  its  palmy  state, 
and  was  transformed  into  a  prison  for  recusants  under 
the  governorship  of  Sir  Jotm  Savage.  In  1608  the 
steward  of  HiUton  certified  thatthe  records  of  the  manor 
from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  were  remaining  in  his 
c  jstody  at  Halton.  Mr.  Beamont  fears  that  these  records 
are  still  there,  and  suggests  their  removal  to  a  ^ace  of 
safe  custody.  Later  still  another  kibf  visited  Halton. 
In  1617  King  James  I.,  having  dept  the  pretious 
night  at  Bewsey,  Warrington,  the  house  of  Sir  Thoinas 
Ireland,  arrived  at  Halton  on  the  2l8t,  and  having  hunted 
and  killed  a  buck  in  thepark,  proceeded  thence  to  Rock 
Savage,  the  seat  of  Sir  Tnomas  Savage,  of  which  scarc^ 
a  trace  remains.  Halton  was  garrisoned  for  Kins  Charles 
by  Earl  Rivers  daring  the  dvil  war  between  the  king  and 
the  Parliament,  and  Captain  Walter  PrimroiO  was  the 

gDVemor.  This  same  Earl  Rivers  died  at  Prodsham 
astle  in  1654.  The  Parliamentary  troops  defeated  the 
garrison  in  July,  1644,  and  took  posseteion  of  the  castle. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  last  scene  of  all  that  ends  the 
strange  eventful  history  of  metk  and  castles,  was  enacted 
here.  The  castle,  says  Mr.  Beamont,  was  dismantleci 
and  reduced  to  a  ruin. 

Mr.  J.  H.  NonA^,  In  a  brief  paper  on  John  Chesshyre*8 
Library, said:  The  little  village  library  of  Halton  is,  in 
its  way,  a  curiosity.  To  have  been  established  w^n  It 
was  is  sufficiency  remarkable,  but  to  have  bedn  placed 
where  it  is  augurs  either  a  great  change  \n  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  neighbourhood,  or  want  of  sagacity  in  the 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  It  was  founded  expi^sly 
for  the  use  of  men  of  letters  and  divines,  butr  it  was 
placed  in  a  situation  where  men  of  letters  were  non- 
existent, and  where  divines  werd  and  stili  are  few.  One 
cannot  neip  wondering  what  mbtites  actuated  ^  John 
Chesibyre  in  plaLting  this  httle  cOlJection  of  books 
in  a  remote  and  rural  oomeir  of  the  country,  and 
in  providing  ft>r  the  free"  use  of  the'-  volumes 
by  learned  men  *' desiring  the  same  "  in  a  district  so  far 
reau>vedfrom  litetary  atfd  inteUectual  influences,  and 
beyond  the  raaon  of  an  educated  eommuoii^.  The 
founder  was  John  Chesshyre,  afterwards  Sir  John 
Chesshyre,kbig^sex8eant4it*law.  He  was  bom  hi  1661, 
at  Hahprood,the  seat  of  the  Chesshyre  family,  a  stone 
mansion  on  the  south-ea«t  of  Halton,  now  the  property 
of  Sir  Richard  Brooke,  and  which  in  1817  was  used  as  a 
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boarding  tchool  and  is  now  a  f  armhoiue.  John  CheishTrt 
was  caifid  to  the  bar  in  1639,  being  then  twenty-eight 
jeaTA  of  age,  and  in  1714,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  he  was 
made  kin^s  sergeant  and  knighted.  From  1719  to  1725 
bis  fee-book  shows  that  he  was  in  the  receipt,  year  by 
year,  of  nearly  £3,250,  a  very  large  income  for  a  lawyer 
at  that  time.  At  tne  age  of  sixty-three  he  contracted 
his  practice  and  his  income  to  £1,320  a  year.  He 
died  in  London  suddenly,  as  he  was  getting  into 
his  coach,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  on  the  15th  of 
May,  1738.  The  library  at  Hafton  was  etitablisQed  b^r 
him  five  years  previously,  in  1733,  '*pro  communi 
literatorum  usu,"  as  the  inscription  over  the  door  of  the 
building  declares.  In  the  rules,  drawn  up  by  himself  or 
by  his  direction,  it  is  provided  that  *'  tor  toe  improve- 
ment of  learning,  and  that  learned  men  may  be 
encouraged  to  advance  their  knowledge  by  a  friendly 
communication  in  their  studies  and  labours,  it  is  desired 
iftud  intended  that  any  divine  or  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  other  gentlemen  or  persons  desir- 
ing the  same,  an  1  particularly  that  William  Chessbyre  of 
JUalMTood,  near  Ualton,  and  ms  heirs,  and  the  owner  and 
inheritor  of  Halwood  for  the  time  being  and  his  suc- 
cessorSy  may,  on  application  to  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  curate  for  the  time  being,  at  any  reason- 
able and  convenient  time  or  times,  on  eveiy  l*uee- 
day  and  Thursday  in  the  year,  in  the  daytime 
have  access  and  resort  to  the  said  library."  At  one  of 
the  sittings  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Free  Public  Libraries  in  1849,  the  existence 
of  the  Ualton  Library  was  disclosed  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Marsh, 
then  town-dork  of  warriogton.  Speaking  of  it  as  the 
first  free  village  library  established  in  England,  Mr. 
Marsh  said  that  although  free  access  was  granted  to  men 
of  letters,  it  was  scarce^  usdd  at  all ;  in  f aict,  its  existerce 
was  scarcely  known,  and  the  popuJation  showed  no 
Inclination  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion  and  apply  it  to 
public  use.  The  Ubrary  then  contained  422  volumes, 
nearly  all  in  folio ;  the  works  bdng  chiefly  theological  or 
works  of  ecclesiastical  and  general  history,  of  the  time 
of  the  foundation  and  earlier.  The  Vicar  of  Halton  is 
the  keeper  of  the  collection.  The  annual  ircome 
is  £12.  There  is  a  catak>gue  printed  on  vellum. 
Few  books  have  been  added  smce  the  original  bec^uest, 
and  no  use  is  made  of  the  collection  except  by  the 
library  keeper  and  visitorsL  The  trustee  is  Sir  Richard 
Brooke,  Bart.,  of  Norton  Priory,  Halton ;  and  his  powers, 
as  declared  bv  the  trust,  are  **  to  see  that  the  books  are 
*  stored '  in  the  library,  in  safe  custody,  and  not  prosti- 
tuted to  common  use.^  Rules  which  were  deemed  wise 
and  desirable  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  are  cer- 
tainly antiquated  now.  btill  the  collection  is  not  one 
adapted  to  popular  use.  It  was  a  fair  question  whether 
the  oooks,  many  of  which  were  valuable,  might  not  be 
sold  in  London,  Liverpool,  or  Manchester,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds applied  to  the  purchase  of  such  a  collection  of 
standard  modem  works  as  were  suited  to  the  residents 
of  HaltoB,  Norton,  and  the  neighbouring  hamlets. 

A  visit  IK  as  subsequently  paid  to  thelibiary.  It  is  in 
a  building  Of  its  own,  contaimng  one  fair-sized  room,  and 
the  books  are  ransed  in  presses  round  the  walls.  Ihe 
Rev.  Mr.  Lockwood,  vioar  of  Halton,  and  Sesper  of  the 
library,  received  the  visitors,  and  at  the  oloee  of  the  in- 
spection a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  him  for  his 
ooiirtesy  and  attention.  The  party  reached  Manchester 
on  their  return  about  tea  o'clock. 


S«tutl^a8,  Jfttite  8,  1878. 


NOTES. 

CHBISTOPHBB  NORTH. 

[315.]  It  is  somewhat  curiouB  to  find  that  the 
well-known  nom  deplume  of  Professor  Wilson  under 
which  he  attained  to  so  high  a  reputation  in  the  pages 
of  Blackwood^M  Magaaine,  is  to  be  found  in  a  list  of 
inhabitants  of  Atherton,  in  the  parish  of  Leigh,  near 
Manchester,  in  the  year  1642.  His  name  is  written 
"  Ch'rofer  North."  John  B.  Bailby. 

INACCURACIES  IN  SPEECH  AND  lOtlTINO. 

[316.]  Accuracy  in  phraseology  is  closely  connected 
with  clearness  of  thought.  One  or  two  small  but  not 
unimportant  departures  from  strict  rule  deserve  note 
as  common  in  the  newspaper  press.  Theire  are  errors 
by  defect  as  well  as  errors  by  surplusage,  and  both 
kinds  are  due  to  reprehensible  huny,  carelessness,  or 
thoughtlessness.  The  use  of  "  Ac."  is  much  to  be 
deprecated.  Its  worst  form  is  also  the  most  frequent, 
namely,  where  letters  are  signed  "  Yours,  etc"  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  such  an  absurdity?  "Et 
cetera"  means  "and  others  of  a  similar  kind;"  but 
surely  when  a  man  puts  "  yours  etc."  at  the  end  of  a 
letter,  he  doesn*t  mean  *'  yours  and  others  of  the  like 
kind."  Perhaps,  at  the  outset,  this  strange  custom 
was  one  of  the  innovations  of  those  arbitrary  gentle- 
meir,  the  printers,  who  have  much  to  answer  for  in 
the  way  of  spoiling  the  nicety  of  the  Queen's  Eng- 
lish. A  good  many  authors,  however,  are  fond  of 
resorting  to  that  refuge  of  idleness  an  "  &c.,"  although 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  symbol  conveys  no  idea 
whatever  to  the  reader,  and  should  therefore  either 
be  omitted  or  the  enumeration  should  be  completed. 
A  writer  who  will  perpetrate  such  a  slovenly  sentence 
as  ''The  haU contained  pictures,  statuary,  &C.,"  has 
little  respect  for  himself  and  none  for  his  readers. 
Among  errors  of  surplusage  may  be  mentioned 
"  relict  of  the  late,"— often  to  be  found  attached  to  the 
record  of  the  death  of  a  widow.  As  the  deceased 
person  cannot  have  been  the  relict  of  a  living  hus- 
band, the  addition  of  "the  late"  is  of  course  needless, 
and  therefore  inaccurate.  Espebancb. 

A  custom  has  grown  up  amongst  us  of  naming  the 
M.P.  who  stands  the  higher  of  two  members  on  the 
poll  the  "  senior"  member  for  such  and  such  a  con- 
stituency. Vtde  passim  newspaper  articles  and  plat- 
form speakers.    For  instance,  A  B  and  C  contest  the 
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barongh  of  Blank.  B  heads  the  poll,  A  is  second,  C 
u  delated*  Straightway,  aoooxding  to  the  phrase- 
ology in  Yogae,  B  becomes  the  *'  senior"  member  for 
Blank,  although  this  is  the  first  time  that  he  has 
represented  it;  whereas  A  is  now  returned  for  the 
fourth  time.  I  have  noticed  the  gradual  growth  of 
this  inaccurate,  and  to  my  mind  meaningless,  use 
of  words.  It  is  a  comparatiTely  modem  use.  I  sup- 
pose it  will  be  said  that "  senior"  here  means  '^ senior 
in  honour."  Comparisons  are  inyidious,  but  I  answer 
thatsach  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''senior." 
If  two  brothers  are  at  a  public  school,  and  the  younger 
occupies  a  higher  place  than  the  elder,  we  do  not 
style  the  younger  A  senior  or  A  major,  but  A  junior 
or  A  minor,  notwithstanding  his  higher  place  of 
hooonr.  Accuracy  of  terms  is  always  worth  guarding. 

Ghablbs  H.  Golltns. 

Wlrkswoitli. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSTTEBS. 

BICHABD  COBDBK. 
(Query  Ko.  291,  May  18.) 

[317.]  fiichard  Cobden  married  in  1840  Catherine 
Ann,  daughter  of  Hugh  Williams,  Esquire,  and  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  David  Williams,  Esquire,  of 
Gelly-Goch,  co.  Montgomery.  W.  J.  B. 


(ITot.  297  and  301.) 

[318.]  The  note  of  Felix  Folio  (301)  does  not  give 
any  reply  to  John  Cowley's  query  anent  the  two- 
headed  snake  seen  by  him  on  Arthog  moss^  I  beg  to 
supplement  the  observations  of  F.  F.  However 
strange  it  may  seem  that  a  snake  should  have  two 
heads — one  at  each  extremity  of  the  body — ^it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  well  attested  by  many  eminent 
natoralistB.  To  give  an  instance  or  two : — Bedi,  the 
oelefarated  anatomist,  kept  a  two-headed  snake  for  a 
wmaidarable  time,  and  afterwards  dissected  it.  He 
found  that  it  had  two  hearts,  two  tracheas,  and  two 
lungs ;  the  two  stomachs  united  into  a  common 
alimentary  canal,  and  the  liver  and  the  gall-bladder 
were  double.  He  further  remarks  that  one  head  died 
seven  hours  later  than  the  other.  Not  very  long  since 
Doctor  Coradori,  at  Buto  in  Tuscany,  saw  a  snake 
with  two  heads ;  and  he  says  it  sometimes  happened 
that  the  heads  diif ered  as  to  the  use  of  their  faculties ; 
thus,  the  one  head  would  eat  whUe  the  other  slept. 
I  may  add  that  the  name  of  this  species  of  snake  is 
Amphisbaena,  and  that  it  is  not  poisonous. 

Samubl  Hewitt. 


WILLIAM  BBADLEY  THB  ABTI8T. 
(iro«.281,282,and3C2.) 

[319.]  Tam  sorry  that  my  note  supplying  some 
information  relative  to  Mr.  Bradley  should  have 
caused  the  slightest  displeasure.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think  that  the  truth  should  be  told  when  the 
incidents  of  any  life  are  related.  Would  it  be  wise 
or  well  to  suppress  unpleasant  facts  in  the  life  of 
Bacon,  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  of  Person,  of  Savage,  of 
Chatterton  P  If  we  are  to  make  *'  our  lives  sublime  " 
it  must  be  by  avoiding  courses  and  conduct  which,  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  have  led  to 
evil  and  consequent  misery.  That  Bradley  was  a 
great  and  original  artist  none  who  have  the  least 
artistic  conception  will  deny.  It  would  be  well  if 
some  of  his  old  friends,  ere  they  go  hence,  would 
contribute  reliable  information  relative  to  the  work 
he  accomplished  and  the  prices  he  obtained  for  his 
numerous  pictures.  Looking  back  at  any  event  only 
for  a  few  years  and  the  strangest  mistakes  are  made 
and  misconceptions  are  conceived.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  letter  of  H.  M.,  who  says  Mr.  Bradley's  « un- 
finiahed  drawings  were  sold  by  the  late  Thomas 
Froggatt,  auctioneer."  They  were  sold  by  auction  by 
myself  in  Mr.  Bradley's  studio  in  Newall's  Buildings, 
where  he  died  "  on  a  "  wretched  pallet  of  straw." 
Mr.  Froggatt  was  the  agent  of  the  Newall's  Buildings 
property,  and  only  becfune  an  auctioneer  some  years 
afterwards.  The  result  of  the  sale  was  under  twenty 
pounds— retained  by  the  agent  for  the  rent  of  the 
rooms.  T.  L.  says:  "Mr.  Johnson's  account  of  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Bradley's  death  is  incorrect.''  Would 
it  not  have  been  well  to  have  shown  how  I  am  incor- 
rect, and  have  given  a  correct  description  of  the  death 
of  the  talented  artist?  We  are  referred  to  Mr. 
Crozier  and  Mr.  William  Percy  for  "reliable  informa- 
tion ;"  any  that  they  can  give  will  be  esteemed,  not 
because  they  are  no  unworthy  artistic  followers  of 
Mr.Bradley,  but  because  they  will  state  only  that  which 
they  know.  That  which  is  desired  in  this  matter  and 
aU  matters  is  the  truth— facts,  come  they  from  whence 
they  may  and  cany  us  whither  they  may. 

Joseph  Johnson. 

Xtle  of  Man. 

As  an  inhabitant  of  Princess-street,  Manchester,  for 
thirty  years,  I  knew  the  late  William  Bradley  the 
artist.  He  was  a  customer  at  my  shop  for  fruit  One 
day  he  was  eating  strawberries  at  my  place  when  Mr. 
John  Spier  Heron,  Mayor  of  Wigan,  brother  of  Sir 
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Joseph  Heron,  came  in.  A  conyeraation  ensued 
between  the  two,  which  ended,  I  think,  iii  the  order 
for  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Heron.  Another  time  the  Bey. 
Hugh  Stowell  and  William  Bradley  met  at  my  door. 
They  stepped  inside  my  place,  and  their  meeting  also 
ended  in  an  order  for  a  portrait  of  the  reverend 
gentleman.  I  knew  Mr.  Charles  Calvert,  the  land- 
scape painter,  well.  Joseph  Howabth. 

Higher  Chatbam-street. 

Whilst  the  correspondence  on  William  Bradley  is 
in  progress  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  down 
some  of  the  names  of  his  sitters.  The  town  possesses 
at  least  five  of  Bradley's  portraits.  Three  are  in  the 
newTown  Hall — namely.  Alderman  Sir  Thomas  Potter 
first  mayor,  1838^,  presented  by  Alderman  John 
Brooks  ;  Alderman  James  Kershaw,  MJ*.,  mayor 
1842-3,  presented  by  subscribers;  and  Joseph  Bro- 
therton,  M.P.,  presented  by  Mr.  John  Harding.  A 
portrait  of  Macready  and  one  of  Swain  are  in  the 
entrance  hall  of  the  Free  libraiy  in  King-street.  The 
Mechanics'  Institution  possesses  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Heywood,  Bart., MJP., its  first  president; 
the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  a 
portrait  (engraved)  of  Peter  Clare ;  and  in  Peel  Park 
are  portraits  of  John  Isherwood,  Henry  Ldverseege, 
and  Charles  Swain.  The  Artisfs  own  portrait,  then  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles  Bradbury,  was  shown 
at  the  Local  Artists'  Exhibition  at  Peel  Park  in  1857. 
Where  is  it  now  P  Amongst  Bradley's  sitters  during 
his  stay  in  London,  between  1830  and  1847,  are  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  pheridan  Knowles 
the  dramatist,  Lord  Beresford,  Lord  Denbigh,  Loid 
Bagot,  Lord  Sandon,  Sir  Edward  Kenison,  Sir  John 
Gladstone,  and  Sir  Emerson  Tennent.  At  the  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition  at  Old  TraffoM  in  1857,  when 
he  was  still  living,  Bradley  was  only  represented  by 
one  work,  the  Head  of  a  Girl,  the  property  of  Mr.  A. 
H.  Novelli.  A  collection  of  Bradley's  works,  along 
with  those  of  Liverseege,  Anthony,  Stone,  Faulkner, 
the  Panys,  and  the  Calverts,  would  form  an  interest- 
ing exhibition— a  sort  of  link  between  the  local 
artists  of  the  last  oentuiy  and  the  Manchester  painters 
of  our  own  time.  Anoit . 

LANCASHIRB  BIALBOT:    WICKBN  WHISTLB:    MB. 
WAUGH'S  WAITINGe. 
(Query  No.  29e»  ICay  25.) 

[320.]  Philip  Wentworth  asks  the  meaning  of 
wicken  whistle,  and  wishes  to  know  in  what  part  of 
the  district  Mr,  Waugh's  rendering  of  the  Lancashire 


dialect  prevails.  The  wicken  is  the  old  name  for  the 
mountain  ash,  the  rowan  tree  of  Scotland,  and  a 
wicken  whistle  is  the  primitive  whistle  which  lads, 
with  the  aid  of  a*' stick  knife,''will  deftly  fashion 
out  of  a  small  branch  of  the  tree,  the  tender  bark  of 
which  is  easily  manipulated. 

Mr.  Waugh  has  himself  supplied  an  answer  to  Mr. 
Wentworth^s  second  inquiry.  In  the  preface  to  the 
first  edition  of  his  Xanoas4ftr«jS^«te^  he  said:  '^Per- 
sons who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  dialect  of 
Lancashire  are  apt  to  think  of  it  as  one  in  form  and 
sound  throughout  the  county,  and  expect  it  to  assume 
one  unvaried  feature  whenever  it  is  represented  in 
writing.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  there  often  exist  con- 
siderable shades  of  difference — even  in  places  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  apart— in  the  expression, 
and  in  the  form  of  words  which  mean  the  same 
thing ;  and,  sometimes,  the  language  of  a  vexy  limited 
locality,  though  bearing  the  same  general  character- 
istics as  the  dialect  of  the  county  in  general,'  is 
rendered  still  more  perceptibly  distinctive  in  feature 
by  idioms  and  proverbs  peculiar  to  that  particular 
part.  In  this  volume,  however,  the  writer  has  taken 
care  to  give  the  dialect,  as  well  as  he  could,  in  such 
a  form  as  would  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  general 
reader  a  correct  idea  of  the  miode  of  pronunciation, 
and  the  significatioh  of  the  idioms,  used  in  the  imme- 
diate locality  which:  he  happens  to  be  writing  about." 

In  the  works  of  all  dialect  writers  it  will  be  found, 
I  believe,  that  they  are  influenced,  often  unconsciously, 
by  the  folk-speech  whi^h  they  heard  and  used  in 
their  childhood  and  youth ;  that  however  they  may 
strive  against  it,  this  form  and  phase  of  the  dialect 
insensibly  moulds  and  permeates  their  representations 
of  it.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  John  CoUier,  whose 
Tim  Bobbin  contains  a  considerable  admixture  of 
Cheshire  words— reminiscences  of  his  father's  speech 
and  of  his  own  earlier  days.  Mr.  Waugh  is  a  native 
of  the  country  beyond  Rochdale,  and  although  in  the 
Skdches,  his  first  work,  he  carried  out  with  much  suc- 
cess his  intention  of  discriminating  the  fine  shades  of 
difference  which  distinguish  the  dialect  in  Buiy, 
Bochdale,  Heywood,  and  the  moorland  hamlets  that 
lie  between,  I  think  (subject  to  correction)  that  in  his 
later  writings  he  has  settled  down  to  one  generic 
representation  of  the  dialect,  the  foundation  of  which 
is  that  spoken  around  Bochdale.  In  \m  Factory  B)lk 
dunng  the  Cotton  Famine^  for  example,  he  does  not 
give  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Blackburn  and 
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Wi^^  f  olk-flpeech ;  nor,  as  it  seems  to  me,  do  his 
chancteas  in  TM  by  the  Winter  JFVra,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  on  the  Waddington  fell,  talk  in  the  pre- 
cise tongue  of  the  ditheroe  district,  In  justice  to 
lir.  Waugh  it  ought  to  be  added  that  his  representa- 
tion of  the  FumesB  dialect  in  Jawnock,  and  of  the 
Westmoriand  dialect  in  the  Cotton  Famine  and  in 
(her  Sands  to  the  Lakesy  is  remarkably  faithful  and 

exact  both  in  words  and  idiom. 

J.  H.  Nodal. 

Philip  Wentworth  is  in  the  dark  with  respect  to 
the  compound  word  '*  wicken-whistle."  I  beg  to 
inf onn  him  that  this  kind  of  whistle  is  made  from  a 
portion  of  a  smooth  branch  of  the  wicken  tree.  If 
P.  W.  has  never  heard  of  such  a  tree  I  may  tell  him 
that  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hedgerows  of  Withington 
and  many  other  localities ;  but  in  ornamental  planta- 
tions it  is  conspicuous  for  its  beauty,  being  adorned 
in  spring  with  numerous  corymbose  panicles  of  white 
flowera,  which  in  autumn  are  succeeded  by  an  equal 
profusion  of  scarlet  berries.  In  Scotland  it  is  called 
the  roaoHtree  ;  in  England,  the  mountain  ash  or 
quicken  tree.  L.  H.  Grindon,  in  his  Manchester  Flora, 
says  that  at  Seal  Bark,  Greenfield,  there  is  a  place 
called  tiie  Wicken-hole,  from  the  abundance  of  trees 
of  this  kind  growing  there.  As  to  the  word  **  aboon," 
I  am  florprised  that  P.  W.  should  have  nuide  any  de- 
mur at  all  about  it,  for  it  is  one  of  the  words  to  be 
Icnaid  in  John  CoUiefs  inimitable  Tummua  atC 
Mearp',  and  therefore,  according  to  P.  W.'s  expressed 
opinion,  ought  to  be  preserved  by  every  writer  of  the 
Laaoaabire  dialect  With  respect  to  glossaries  of  this 
dialeet,  oae  will  be  f oimd,  if  I  remember  rightly,  in 
the  ooQected  works  of  John  Collier;  and  there  is 
another  appended  to  **  Tummus  an'  Meary  f ettflt  and 

made  gradely,"  by  S.  Bamford. 

Saicuxl  Hbwitt. 

''JCABT  ba&ton"  and  thb  g&bbnhbys  fislds. 

(Stm.  250,  259, 274  and  289.) 

[321.J  Many  thanks  for  the  pleasant  and  interesting 
infatmation  supplied  in  answer  to  my  query  on  the 
above  aubject.  The  suggestions  remind  me  of  long, 
long  ago.  Thirty  or  forty  years  since  I  would  be  one 
of  the  mad  urchins  **  of  the  period,"  but  I  cannot  be 
more  dianged  by  time  than  the  joVlal  scenes  so  feel- 
ingly and  eloquently  described  by  your  contributors. 
The  change  from  rollicking  school  boy  to  tame  old 
fogie  is  not  greater  than  that  which  has  passed  over 
theae  charming  scenes  since  Maiy  Barton's  dfiy.   The 


brook  and  its  willows,  the  hedgerows  and  meadows, 
the  trim  gardens  and  orchards,  are  all  transformed  by 
a  fatal  magic  into  interminable  flagged  streets  and 
innumerable  dwelling-houses.  Once  ux)on  a  time  I 
had  a  spry  little  pony  of  my  own,  who,  for  length  of 
ambling  service  in  these  lanes,  was  periodically  turned 
into  a  rich  meadow  hereabouts.  My  *'  hours  of  rap- 
ture "  were  those  spent  in  catching  **  Little  Lavrock," 
but  it  was  a  work  of  labour  as  well  as  love.  Full 
many  a  time  success  seemed  within  my  grasp,  when 
lo,  a  shrill  winny  and  two  bright  shoes  thrown  up  into 
the  air  to  catch  the  morning  sun,  told  plainer  than 
ny  words  that  dodging  agility  triumphant  was 
'^ rapture"  to  ''Little  Lavrock."  '  Alas,  old  friend,  I 
never  more  shall  see  thy  cheery  face.  So  changed  is 
everything  around  that  I  am  in  doubt  and  perplexity 
about  the  very  site  of  our  mutual  successes  and  de- 
feats. We  are  also  still  in  doubt  about  Greenhey 
Hall,  the  early  abode  of  De  Quincey,  the  English 
Opium-Eater.  It  could  not  be  at  Greenhill,  for  he 
speaks,  in  his  autobiography,  of  his  home  being  some 
little  distance  from  that  place.  There  is  now  in 
Greenheys  Lane  a  Greenheys  Hall  near  to  the 
''Orchards,"  the  residence  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Bardsley,  but  probability  is  against  that  site.  A  few 
paces  from  these  are  Chorlton  Abbey,  The  Priory,  and 
Priory  Lodge,  whose  grounds,  surrounded  in  part  by 
the  "Abbey  wall,"  retain  much  of  their  ancient 
beauty.  Priory  Lodge  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Sam 
Mendel  before  he  made  Manley  Park  **  a  thing  of 
beauty"  if  not  "a  Joy  for  ever."  A  little  beyond 
Chorlton  Abbey  stood,  imtil  very  lately,  Duval's  most 
picturesque  cottage.  F(»r  years  it  stood  like  a  fort, 
keeping  back  the  invasion  of  builders,  but  at  length 
it  has  succumbed  and  the  invaders  are  coming  in  like 
a  flood. 

In  the  transformations  which  have  come  about, 
howevet,  it  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  our  walks 
need  only  be  extended  a  little-Hsay  across  Moss  Lane 
towards  the  Old  Hall  Farm— and  the  scenes  are  as 
rural  as  ever  they  were.  The  gifted  authoress  of 
Mary  Barton  would  have  been  pleased  to  know  that 
some  of  the  scenes  she  loved  so  well  were  consecrated 
for  ever  to  the  public  use  in  the  Alexandra  Park. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  the  successors  of  Mary  Barton  and 
Young  Manchester  may  disport  themselves  without 
stint.  It  is  the  most  spacious  of  our  parks,  but  has 
three  defects :  it  is  somewhat  flat,  short  of  trees,  and 
has  no  museum.   But  to  tell  the  truths  to  one  stand* 
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ing,  8fty  on  the  terrace  or  under  the  flag-«taff,  a  varied 
scene  of  uncommon  beauty  presents  itself  to  the  eye. 
The  plantations,  laid  out  as  they  are  with  so  much 
skill,  are  at  this  moment  in  ma^^iificent  foliage  and 
bloom ;  the  flowers  are  in  a  blaze  of  glory ;  the  lilac, 
the  May,  and  laburnum  shake  their  branches  to  the 
winds  in  every  grove ;  while  the  scent  of  more  distant 
apple-blossom  fills  the  air  with  sweetness.  Every 
glimpse  of  the  serpentine  lake  with  its  pretty  islands 
is  a  thing  to  be  remembered,  and  so  far  from  the  birds 
being  banished  from  their  old  resort,  they  congregate 
here  in  such  myriads  that  their  voices  are  only  out- 
done by  the  grave  cawing  of  the  rooks  which  come 
from  the  neighbouring  woods,  or  by  the  jovial 
laughter  ef  happy  children.  W.  Subgb. 

May  24. 1878. 

POETS  AND  THS  POPPY. 
(Note  No.  267,  May  18.) 

[S22.J  The  poets  seem  to  have  done  but  scanty 
justice  to  this  most  beautiful  of  our  autumn  field 
flowers,  though  it  is  not  often  treated  so  contemptu- 
ously as  by  Jane  Taylor.  Eliza  Cook  pays  occasional 
and  graceful  homage  to  its  charms,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing lines: — 

I  have  seen  the  harvest  sun  pour  down 

Its  rays  on  the  rustling  sheaf. 
Till  gold  flashed  out  from  the  wheat-ear  brown 

And  flame  from  the  poppy's  leaf. 

Hood,  whose  love  for  and  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature  was  far  wider  and  deeper  than  a  mere  cur- 
sory glance  at  his  poems  would  lead  one  to  siq>pose, 
has  woven  the  poppy  and  the  ears  of  com  into  a 
very  lovely  wreath  for  the  brow  of  the  Eastern 
maiden,  who 

Stood  breast  high  amid  the  com. 
Clasped  by  the  golden  light  of  mom. 
Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun, 
Who  many  a  glowing  kiss  had  won. 

On  her  cheek  an  autunm  flush 
Deeply  ripened — such  a  blush 
In  the  nudst  of  brown  was  bom — 
Like  red  poppies  grown  with  com. 

I  shaU  be  glad  if  other  correspondents  can  make 
further  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  poppy. 

Falcon. 

There  is  a  poem  about  the  poppy,  but  I  doubt 
whether  its  moral  will  satisfy  Mr.  Bailey  Walker.  It 
is  founded  on  a  conceit  of  Cowley*s  who  says :  **  The 
Poppy  is  scattered  over  the  fields  of  com  that  all  the 
needs  of  man  may  easUy  be  satisfied^  and  that  bread 


and  sleep  may  be  found  together."    The  verses  occur 

in  The  Adventurer,  No.  39,  and  are  as  follows  :— 

He  wildly  errs  who  thinks  I  yield 
Precedence  in  the  well-clothed  field, 

Though  mix'd  with  wheat  I  grow ; 
Indulgent  Ceres  knew  my  worta, 
And,  to  adom  the  teeming  earth. 

She  bade  the  poppy  grow. 
Nor  vainly  gay  the  sight  to  please. 
But  bless^  with  power  mankind  to  ease 

The  goddess  saw  me  rise : 
<<  Thrive  with  the  life-supporting  grain," 
She  cried,  ''the  solace  of  the  swain, 

The  cordial  of  his  eyes. 

''Seize,  happy  mortal,  seize  the  good ; 
My  hand  supplies  thy  sleep  and  food, 

And  makes  thee  truly  blest ; 
With  plenteous  meals  enioy  the  day. 
In  slumbers  imiss  the  night  away, 

And  leave  to  CKxl  the  rest." 

There  is  a  poem  on  the  poppy  by  Miss  L.  A. 
Twamley,  afterwards  Mrs.  Charles  Meredith.  I  cannot 
lay  hands  upon  it  now.  Some  of  your  readers  may 
recollect  it.  A  Manchbstbr  Pythaoobban. 

THB  T7NI0N  JACK. 
(Queiy  No.  309,  June  1.) 

[323.]  The  original  flag  of  England  was  the  banner 
of  St.  George, «'.«.,  white  with  a  red  cross ;  which,  on 
the  12th  April,  ld06,  was  inporporated  with  the 
banner  of  Scotland,  •'.«.,  blue  with  a  white  diagonal 
cross.  This  combination  obtained  the  name  of 
"  Union  Jack"  in  aUusion  to  the  union  with  Scotland, 
and  the  word  Jack  is  considered  a  corruption  of  the 
word  Jacobus,  Jacques,  or  James.  This  arrangement 
continued  until  the  union  with  Ireland,  1st  January, 
1801,  when  the  banner  of  St.  Patrick,  f>.,  white  with 
a  diagonal  red  cross,  was  amalgamated  with  it,  and 
forms  the  present  Union  Flag.  Alpha. 

The  word  ''union "refers to  the  crosses reapectively 
of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick,  whidi 
three  are  combined  in  the  Union  Jack.  The  meaning 
of  the  latter  half  of  the  term  "Jack"  has  puzzled 
many  inquirers,  for  so  indefatigable  an  explorer  as  the 
late  John  Timbs,  in  his  Things  pot  QenerdOy  Kmoym, 
had  to  content  himself  with  an  extract  firom  Sir 
Harris  Nicholas,  who,  though  offering  some  rather 
far-fetched  suggestions,  by  no  means  clears  up  the 
mystery.  The  flag  used  also  to  be  known  as  the 
"  union  flag  "  simply.  May  it  not  be  that "  Jack  "  was 
originally  substituted  for  "flag"  by  Jack  himself, 
merely  to  gratify  his  want  of  a  familiar  nickname  for 
the  symbol  he  is  presumably  so  proud  of  P     W.  H. 

DicUbury. 
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On  the  Ist  January,  1801,  the  last  alteration  in  our 
National  Flag  and  in  the  Boyal  Standard  was 
announced  by  jxroclamation ;  as  had  been  the  case 
when  the  saltire  cross  of  St  Andrew  was  added  to 
the  osiginal  red  oposs  of  St.  George  and  the  Crusaders, 
in  April,  1606.  In  1801  the  arms  of  France  were  very 
properly  wiped  out  of  our  Royal  Standard  and  the 
Irish  harp  substituted,  and  then  another  saltire  cross 
was  added— that  of  St.  Patrick— to  indicate  the  union 
of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain.  Why  it  was  called 
the  Union  Jack  is  most  likely  technical,  and  derived 
&om  the  fact  that  the  flag  is  hauled  up  and  down  by 
means  of  blocks  or  pulleys— or  **  jacks."  Thus  we 
have  a  Jack-towel,  which  is  made  endless  so  as  to  run 
over  a  roller ;  and  a  smoke-jack  (now  almost  obsolete), 
the  chain  of  which  ran  over  rollers  or  pulleys.  The 
inventor  of  the  bottle-jack,  a  near  relative  of  Mr. 
B.'s>  was  not  so  learned  as  to  name  his  invention  from 
analogy.  He  produced  a  substitute  for  the  cumbrous 
^paratus  of  fans,  pulleys,  chain,  and  spit,  only  avail- 
able for  roasting  meat  at  large  fires  in  laige  kitchens ; 
and  though  it  was  not  a  "  jack,"  correctly  speakmg, 
he  named  it  after  a  thing  that  was.  Jack-tars  may 
derive  their  appellation  from  their  constant  use  of 
the  block  or  jack,  and  the  tar  is  self-evident  This  is 
simply  a  suggestion  of  mhie,  and  I  do  not  claim  infal- 
libility of  opinion.  ISABBLLA  Banes. 


THB  USE  OF  THB  AP06TB0PHB. 
(ITos.  268  and  287.) 

f 924.]  The  s  with  apostrophe  is  nothing  more 
than  the  abbreviated  form  of  the  old  possessive  case 
which  ended  in  es,  and  consequently  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  nominative^  or  objective  cases. 
Its  use  should  be  restricted  to  the  possessive  case,  and 
wlien  it  is  used  elsewhere  it  is  so  used  through  f orget- 
fafaness  or  ignorance  of  its  origin.  Evidently,  as  your 
eorrespondent  John  S.  Mayson  says,  '*Many  MJ^.'s" 
is  an  error ;  it  should  be  **  Many  M.P.s."  "  Yours "  is 
theposseasivecaseof  you,''as''mine''of ''I."  Thus 
when  I  sign  myself  **  yours  faithfuHy,"  it  is  a  polite 
way  of  saying  to  my  correspondent  that  I  am  at  his 
service,  belong  to  him ;  but "  yours,"  as  "  ours  "  and 
*"  theirs,'*  should  always  be  written  without  the  apos- 
trophe. Chablbs  H.  Collyns. 

Wirknrorth. 


QUERIES 

[326.1  Billycock  and  Widb-awakb.— What  is 
the  dinerence,  if  any,  between  themP  And  what 
their  respective  age  and  origin?  A.  S. 

[326.]  Thb  Printing  Fbbss  in  MANCHEStTEB.— 
When  was  machinery  for  letter-press  printing  first 
introduced  into  Manchester,  and  on  whose  premises  P 

B.  Langion. 

[327.]  Paying  theough  thb  Eybs  and  Nosb.— 
Who  was  the  first  to  "  Tts.y  through  the  eyes  and  nose," 
or  to  say  he  (or  she)  aid,  ox  was  not  going  to  do  so, 
and  how  is  it  managedP  A.  S. 

[228.]  St.  SiMONi8M.~Could  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  who  the  brothren  of  St.  Simon  were,  and 
what  was  their  object  P  Also  the  effect  of  St.  Simonism 
upon  the  arts  of  painting  and  music  P        W.  T.  W. 

[329.J  The  WoBDS  "Pa"  AND  "Ma.**— Can  any 
of  your  correspondents  tell  us  when  and  how  and 
why  we  had  the  misfortune  to  begin  to  use  the  words 
pa  and  ma  P — ^words  which,  even  from  the  sweetest 
mouths,  seem  to  have  a  sheepish  sort  of.  bleat  about 
them.  In  comparison  to  father  and  mother  I  presume 
we  should  all  say  that  the  other  poverty-stricken  pair 
wero  most  ignoble  diminutives.  One  or  two  experi- 
ments will  show  this  to  the  most  sceptical.  Supp|ose 
we  cftlled  Abraham  or  Mahomet  the  pa  of  the  faith- 
ful^ or  referred  to  our  ma  earth,  i  have  a  strong 
opmion  that  the  use  of  these  contemptible  mono- 
syllables has  been  encouraged  by  the  boarding- 
schools— the  great  homes  of  namby-pambyism,  weakly 
manners,  and  what  somebody  hiBLs  rudely  called 
*' stinking  pride."  The  effort  to  be  suporficially 
'*  fine,"  so  common  among  those  who  earn,  or  rather 
get  tiieir  money  with  their  coats  on.  will  also  tend  to 
establish  the  fashion  of  saying  pa  for  father  and  ma 
for  mother.  C.  Bowlby,  jun. 

SOIENTIFIO   STUDENTS. 

VISIT  TO  NOBCLIFFB:  thb  KBICAO&fi  AND  CONIFEBJB. 

The  members  of  the  Mandiester  Scientific  Students' 
Association  on  Saturday  last  visited  Nordiffe,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  WUliajn  Carr.  They  were  met  there  by 
the  Ltveraool  Naturalists'  Field  Cmb  and  the  North 
Staffordshire  Field  Club  and  ArchseoIo^cBl  Society. 
Several  plants  of  interest  were  gathered.  Handforth 
Hall  was  first  visited.  It  was  built  in  1562,  and  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  old  black  and  white  style  of  Elizabeth's 
days.  Mr.  Carr  read  a  paper  on  its  history.  At  Norcliffe, 
the  seat  of  Mis.  R.  H.  dreg*  the  paper  for  the  day  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Freeston,  whose  subject  was  the 
Ericaceje  and  Coniferae. 

Mr«  Fbkbstok  said  the  ffrounds  of  Norcliffe  at  this 
season  owed  much  of  their  beauty  to  the  rich  variety  of 
rliododen<hroD8  and  azaleas.  These  showy  shrubs  belong 
to  the  heath  famly.  At  first  it  may  seem  that  they  are 
not  much  lilce  heaths,  but  a  closer  examination  shows 
that  in  several  important  particulars,  especially  the 
manner  in  which  the  pollen  escapes  from  the  anthers  by 
means  of  pores,  they  agree.  The  word  rhodo-dendron 
Utesally  means  *'  rose-tr^."  The  rhododendron  seems  to 
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haTO  been  introduced  into  tlds  oountry  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gibraltar  a  litde  more  than  a  bentury  ago. 
This  was  the  rhododendron  ponticum.  Shortly  after 
several  kinds  were  transmitted  from  North  America,  the 
chief  of  which  was  the  maximum,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1796  the  arboreum  was  discovered  in  Northern 
India  by  Captain  Hardwicke,  and  about  sixty  years  ago 
some  seeds  of  this  fine  plant  were  sent  to  the  Liver- 
pool Botanical  Gardeas  by  Dr.  Wallich.  It  grows 
to  the  height  of  twentv  feet,  and  its  flowers  are 
of  a  rich  crimson  colour.  It  proved,  however, 
to  be  too  tender  a  plant  for  the  open  air; 
but  in  the  course  of  years  the  skill  and  perseverance  of 
the  horticulturist  have  produced  hardy  varieties  which 
▼ie  with  the  original  in  richness  of  colour.  By  far  the 
best  of  these  is  a  seedling  raised  in  these  grounds  by  Mr. 
M'Claren,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  late  proprietor, 
the  '*  Kobert  Hyde  Greg.*'  In  colour  this  fine  plant  is  of 
a  rich  carmine-scarlet.  In  the  Norciiffe  grounds  there 
are  at  least  three  hundred  named  varieties  of  rhodendrons 
and  azaleas,  two  hundred  of  which  have  been  purchased 
from  the  best  producers  in  Europe,  wliile  the  remaining 
hundred  have  been  raised  there.  Ihe  fact  that  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  plants  can  be  so  much  improved 
by  hybridization  and  other  means  is  a  proof  that  nature 
is  constituted  so  as  to  eacourage  and  reward  the  ingenuity 
and  industry  of  man.  If  the  rlchoees  and  variety  of 
colour  seen  m  the  grounds  at  ^orcIiffe  were  owing  to 
plants  in  the  order  Ericaceje,  much  of  the  gracefulness  of 
form  and  shadee  of  foliage  are  due  to  the  trees  in  the 
order  conif  er  je.  1  his  order  includes  all  the  cone-bearing 
trees,  such  as  pines,  firs,  cedars,  araucarias,  and  many 
others.  In  value  and  importance  the  coniferae  will  stand 
next  to  the  food-producing  orders,  Graminace^e  and 
Palmacese.  There  are  about  two  hundred  different 
species  of  plants  in  this  order,  and  the  most  interesting 
of  tiiem,  constituting  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
number,  are  cultivated  in  the  ^orclifie  grounds.  The 
family  is  interesting  again  from  the  fact  that  many  of  ihe 
treesgrow  to  a  great  height,  and  live  to  a  greatage.  Among 
these  are  various  kinds  of  spruce,  diver  fir,  cedars,  crypto- 
merias,  tazodiums, araucarias, and  the  great  Wellingtonia. 
This  latter  is  known  to  have  been  discovered  by  Mr. 
Dowd  in  June,  1850,  whUe  hunting  deer  in  Upp-^r  Cali- 
fornia. The  trunks  of  some  of  these  trees  are  mora  than 
a  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  over  three  hundred  feet 
high,  and  are,  moreover,  said  to  be  two  or  three  thousand 
VMTS  old.  1  he  bark  of  one  of  these  mammoth  trees  was 
brought  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  remained  an  interest- 
object  for  several  years,  but  was  eventually  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1867.  That  strange-looking  tree,  the  ai  aucaria,  or 
Chili  pine,  was  first  introduced  in  1794,  by  Menzies,  who 
was  surgeon  and  botanist  to  the  Vancouver  voyage  of 
survey.  At  a  dinner  party  given  by  the  Viceroy  of  ChUi, 
part  of  the  dessert  consisted  of  some  strange-looking 
nuts,  some  of  which  Menzies  brought  Ytith  him  on  board 
a  ship,  and  sowed  in  a  box  of  earth,  where  the  j  grew,  and 
three  of  them  are  now  living  in  England,  one  at  Kew, 
on3  at  Windsor,  and  the  other  and  tallest  at  Dropmore. 
They  had  enjoyed  a  great  privUege  that  day  in  being 
permitted  to  see  so  many  specimens  of  the  interesting 
orders  Ericaceae  and  Coniferse. 

The  party  was  very  large,  the  members  of  the  three 
societies  numbering  altogether  about  two  hundred, 
Liverpool  contribuung  nbiety.  North  Staffordshire  ten, 
and  Man^eeter  nearly  one  hundred. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

An  important  recommendation  of  the  Copjnnght 
Commission  was  omitted  in  our  summary  oi  their 
report  la£t  week.  They  consider  that  the  law 
requiring  copies  of  books  to  be  criven  to  libraries 
other  than  that  of  the  British  Museum  shall  be 
repealed.  Hitherto  authors  or  publishers  have  had, 
on  demand,  to  present  copies  to  libraries  in  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh,  and  the  tax  has 
been  found  to  be  onerous  as  well  as  unfair.  The 
commissioners  also  suggest  that  the  publishing 
period  of  copyright  in  magazine  articles  should  be 
reduced  from  twenty-eight  years  to  three. 

A  new  printing  club  entiued  the  Record  Society, 
''  for  tlie  publication  of  original  documents  relating 
to  Lancauiire  and  Che8hire,'^haB  just  been  established. 
Mr.  James  Crossley  is  the  president  (as  he  is  of  the 
Chetham  and  Spenser  Societies) ;  the  vice-presidents 
are  Canon  Raines,  ChanceUor  Christie,  Lieut.-Col. 
f^wick,  and  Mr.  James  Croston;  Mr.  J.  Paul 
Rylands  is  the  treasurer,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker  the 
honorary  secretary.  The  other  members  of  the 
Council  are  Mr.  H.  H.  Uoworth,  Mr.  G.  E.  Cockayne 
(Lancaster  Herald),  Colonel  J.  L.  Chester, Mr. Thomas 
Hughes,  of  Chester,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Abram,  ot 
Blackburn.  The  subscription  is  one  guinea  a  year. 
Although  nearly  one  hundred  members  have  already 
joined,  it  is  desirable  that  the  list  should  be  increased 
as  the  number  of  volumes  issued  each  year  will  be 
proportionately  augmented.  The  Society  has  a  large 
and  almost  vir;^  field  to  work  in,  of  growing  value 
to  the  local  historical,  archseologicd,  and  social 
inquirer,  and  some  interesting  and  unexpected  results 
may  be  anticipated  from  its  utbours. 

ART    NOTES. 

The  Novar  collection,  formed  by  the  late  H.  A.  J. 
Munro,  and  one  of  the  finest  ever  made,  was  finally 
dispersed  on  Saturday  last.  The  Turners  and  other 
modem  works  were  sold  some  weeks  airo ;  the  older 
works  have  now  been  disposed  of.  AJl  but  one — 
Raphaers  Vimn  with  the  Candelabra^which  was 
bought  in  at  19,600  guineas.  The  other  Raphael  in 
the  collection,  Vierge  de  la  Legende,  fell  to  Mr. 
AgneVs  solitsry  bid  of  3,000  guineas.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Burton,  the  director,  made  one  purchase  for  the 
National  Gallery— Paolo  Veronese's  St.  Helena.  The 
contest  for  this  fine  picture  was  exciting.  It  lay 
between  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Davis,  a  well-known 
dealer,  and  ended  in  the  victory  of  Mr.  Burton,  amidst 
the  loudest  applause  ever  heard  in  Christie's  room. 
The  price  given  was  ^3,300.  The  other  paintmgs 
which  passed  two  thousand  pounds  were  a  Claude, 
a  Hobbema,  a  Murillo,  and  a  Watteau,  while 
examples  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  and  Terbui^  came 
very  near  that  sum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prices 
of  very  many  of  the  pictures  were  extraordinarily 
low,  conaidenng  that  there  was  kttie,  if  any,  rubbish. 
Clive  Newcome  declared  that  the  profession  of  art 
would  not  be  worth  following  if  one  could  not  paint 
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better  than  the  Curaoci.  But  OTen  Clive  Newcome 
would  probably  have  been  a  little  surpriaed  at  a 
Oaraoei  fetching  the  sum  of  two  guineas.  What  a 
tale,  again,  is  told  by  the  simple  statement  that  a 
Yenila,  for  which  the  name  of  Titian  made  a  former 
Maiqnis  of  Buckingham  give  a  thousand  guineas, 
sold  on  Saturday  for  thirty-^ight  guineas.  The  total 
received  for  this  portion  or  the  Novar  collection 
amounted  to  £44,500,  of  course  not  including  the 
sum  for  which  the  Raphael  was  bought  in.  B^fard- 
ing  this  picture  the  TSmes  plainly  hints  that  not  a 
angle  bid  was  really  made,  the  auctioneer  being 
solely  responsible  for  the  supposititious  bids  aft«r  the 
price,  15,000  guineas,  at  wmch  it  was  put  up.  The 
unuffoal  sound  of  hisses  was  heard  in  the  room  when 
the  buying-in  of  the  picture  was  announced. 


MUSIO  NOTES. 

A  new  singer,  Mdlle.  Mantilla,  made  her  (MnU  in 
England  at  the  Boyal  ItaliaxI  Opera  on  Monday 
evening,  as  Selika  in  Meyerbeer^s  I/A/rioaine.  She 
diq;>ls^ed  a  bright  and  powerful  soprano  voice,  some 
exceptionally  good  declamation,  and  more  than 
average  dramatic  skill. 

A  new  pianoforte  is  attracting  attention  in  Paris. 
The  kevboaid  is  doubled  on  itsefi,  and  appears  as  two 
manuals,  the  lowest  note  of  the  upper  oeing  at  the 
right  hand.  Amonjg;8t  the  advantages  claimed  are 
that  the  fingering  is  the  same  for  both  hands  in 
similar  passages,  and  that  each  hand  has  perfect  com- 
mand over  the  seven  octaves. 

The  Copyright  Commission  in  their  Beport  express 
the  opinion  that  the  provision  in  the  act  authonzing 
Uie  infliction  of  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  the 
unauthorized  use  of  musical  compositions  has  been 
much  abused.  They  refer  especially  to  cases  where 
the  penalty  has  been  inflicted  for  songs  sung  at  penny 
leadings  or  charitable  entertainments,  the  persons 
responsible  for  the  performance  being  wholly  uncon- 
scions  that  they  were  infringing  anv  rights.  The 
Commissioners  propose,  as  a  remedy  for  the  present 
miflatiafactoiy  state  of  the  law,  that  every  musical 
eomposition  should  bear  on  its  title  page  a  note 
st^mg  whether  the  right  of  public  performance  is 
11)801  vod,  and  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the 
nenon  to  whom  application  for  permission  to  pei^ 
lonn  10  to  be  made. 

Mnnc&T  IN  BiBDfl. — Mr.  J.  Young  writes  to  Nature 
to  say  that  in  the  track  of  land  on  the  coast  of  K  eot  called 
Kecmver  Marsh,  the  p*ace  is  much  frequeoted  by  sky- 
Barks  and  plovers,  ana  that  almost  all  the  larks  have  in- 
cQcporatea  the  wf  11-known  a'arm-note  of  the  plover  into 
tbeur  song.  l^ofssBor  Newton  remarks  that  this  fact  has 
already  attracted  notice ;  for  at  Thetford,  hi  Norfolk, 
where  the  ringed  plover  is  common, skylarks  often  mimic 
its  peculiar  cry.  Starlings  are  said  to  have  acquired  the 
ct>  s  of  varioof  kinds  of  burdB,  notably  those  of  the  plover 
andswaOow.  Jays  are  also  stated  to  imitate  the  note  of 
Ihe  caolon-cvow» 


A  CURIOUS  NEST:  SPARROWS  AND 

SWALLOWS. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  determined  to  accomplish 
a  long-meditated  tramp  via  the  Dove  Valley  from 
Ashbourne  to  Buxton.  Dovedale  is  an  old  memory 
of  mine,  and  the  neighbourhood  all  round  Ashbourne 
familiar  to  my  dreams,  A  hot  sunshiny  day  made 
me  linger  through  lovely  Loamshire  (see  Adam  Bede) 
on  my  way  from  Derby  to  Ashbourne,  and  before 
sauntering  though  Shirley,  Yeaveley,  and  Edlaston, 
along  homely  antique  lanes,  the  banks  of  which  were 
topped  with  old  luxuriant  hedges,  were  million- 
starred  with  primroses,  hazy-blue  with  violets  not 
scentless,  and  altogether  rife  of  a  lush  and  glad  spring, 
I  baited  at  an  inn  at  Brailsf ord  on  pedestrian  bread 
and  cheese  and  a  cup  of  ale.  There,  two  or  three 
yards  from  the  inn  door,  close  to  an  out-house  that 
must  have  been  visited  often  ddring  the  day,  an  old 
handless,  lipless  Jug,  thrown  away,  had  alighted 
horizontally  in  a  hedge  then  leafless.  In  this  jug  a 
robin  had  built  and  was  sitting  quite  tamely,  and 
only  quitted  the  nest  when  I  looked  close  to  the 
jug's  mouth  to  make  sure  I  was  not  being  jested 
with.  Curiously  enough  the  nest  had  only  just  been 
noticed  for  the  first  time. 

I  remarked  in  an  extract  in  the  Citif  NewB  lately 
an  observation  that  spazrows  sometimes  occupy 
swallows'  nests.  This  reminds  me  of  an  instance  of 
bird-reason  and  bird-revenge  that  I  can  vouch  for  as 
correct.  In  a  town  where,  as  a  boy,  I  lived  some 
years,  we  had  a  swallow's  nest  in  our  window  top, 
regularly  tenanted  every  year,  and  the  source  of 
much  interest  to  us.  One  year,  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  swallows,  I  heard  a  great  twittering  and  com- 
motion round  Uie  nest^hole,  and  noticed  swallows 
alighting  and  retreating  excitedly.  For  some  little 
time  there  were  visits  to  the  nest,  and  then  it  was 
silent  and  deserted.  Some  week  or  two  afterwards 
my  mother,  as  we  were  much  afflicted  at  the  unusual 
absence  of  the  swallows,  reconnoitred  the  nest,  and 
finding  the  entrance  had  been  built  up,  removed  the 
obstruction  and  pulled  out — a  dead  sparrow  I  We 
were  amazed,  and  kept  it  a  day  or  two  to 
show  to  friends  and  neighbours.  Soon  afterwards 
the  swallows  returned,  and  laid  and  hatched  as  usual. 
I  believe  that  the  swallows,  not  being  able  to  oust 
the  intruder,  had  built  him  in,  and  so  punished  him 
by  a  horrible  death.  But  it  would  be  (ufflcult  to  say 
what  instinct  prompted  them  to  do  this. 

I  should  not  have  notified  this,  but  that  I  have  at 
least  one  to  corroborate  me,  who  still  well  remembers 
the  dead  sparrow  pulled  out  of  the  swallows'  nest, 
and  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sufficiently  remark* 
able  occurrence.  Hittixb. 
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LITEBARY  C0INCIDBNCE8 :    I.  MACAULAY  AND 

SHELLEY. 

[330.]  In  the  course  of  desultory  reading  I  have 
lately  lighted  on  places  where  occur  the  germinal 
ideas  from  which  some  of  the  most  celebrated  pas- 
sages in  our  language  seem  to  have  sprung.  It  may' 
interest  your  readers  to  note  in  one  or  two  instances 
the  modifications  by  which  the  original  thoughts 
haye  passed  from  comparative  obscurity  into  full 
blown,  beauty,  and  fame. 

There  are  few  historical  passages  so  well  known  to 
us  as  Macaulay's  mythical  New  Zealander.  The  sen- 
tence in  which  he  first  takes  definite  form  is  found  in 
his  review  of  Banke*s  Sutoryofthe  Popes,  Speaking 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  Macaulay  says :  ''  She 
saw  the  commencement  of  all  the  governments  and 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  that  now  exist 
in  the  world ;  and  we  feel  no  assurance  that  she  is  not 
destined  to  see  the  end  of  them  all.  She  was  great 
and  respected  before  "the  Saxon  had  set  foot  on 
Britain,  before  the  Frank  had  passed  the  Rhine,  when 
Grecian  eloquence  still  flourished  in  Antioch,  when 
idols  were  still  worshipi)ed  in  the  temples  of  Mecca ; 
and  she  may  still  exist  in  undiminished  vigour  when 
some  traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of 
London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's."  The 
essay  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  appeared  in 
the  Edinburgh  Heview  of  October,  1840.  The  dedi- 
cation of  Shelley's  Peter  BeU  the  Third  to  Thomas 
Brown  the  younger,  dated  December,  1819,  ends  with 
the  following  sentence :  "  Hoping  that  the  immor- 
tality which  you  have  given  to  the  Fudges  you  will 
receive  from  them ;  and  in  the  firm  expectation  that 
when  London  shall  be  an  habitation  of  bitterns,  when 
St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey  shall  stand,  shape- 
less and  nameless  ruins,  in  the  midst  of  an  unpeopled 
marsh;  when  the  piers  of  Waterloo  Bridge  shall 
become  the  nuclei  of  islets  of  reeds  and  osiers,  and 
cast  the  jagged  shadows  of  their  broken  arches  on 
the  solitary  stream,  some  transatlantic  commentator 
will  be  weighing  in  the  scales  of  some  new  and  now 
unimagined  system  of  criticism  the  respective  merits 
of  the  Bells  and  the  Fudges,  and  their  historians,  I 
remain,  dear  Tom,  yours." 


If  we  were  to  read  these  two  quotationa  without 
any  knowledge  of  their  respective  dates  we  should 
probably  decide  that  Shelley  was  the  imitator,  though 
we  might  still  wonder  why  he  gained  so  little  notice 
by  his  adaptation.  Borrowed  ideas  are  generally  ex- 
panded^into  detail.  Macaulay  has,  however,  succeeded 
by  condensing  a  profuse  description  to  a  pointed  allu- 
sion. The  causes  of  this  exceptional  success  are 
circumstantial.  The  beauty  of  Shelley's  thought  is 
like  the  cold  and  melancholy  fire  that  flickers  over 
such  a  scene  as  he  depicts ;  while  Macaulay  surprises 
his  reader  by  a  burning  spark  struck  out  in  the  heat  of 
mental  collision.  Shelley's  sentiment  is  fugiUve 
and  solitary.  It  flutters  like  a  bird  of  Paradise  through 
the  air,  and  hides  its  splendours  by  its  elevation  and 
its  motion.  Macaulay  has  brought  it  to  earth  and 
taught  it  to  take  its  place  in  a  zoological  garden  of 
various  kinds,  where,  smooth  and  compact,  it  proudly 
shows  its  shining  plumage  to  the  admiring  visitor. 
Shelley  again  writes  in  a  strain  of  satirical  levity, 
vague  and  diffuse,  while  Macaulay  gives  sobriety  and 
definiteness  to  his  figure  by  making  the  New  Zealander 
walk  in  a  procession  after  the  Saxon,  the  Frank,  and 
the  Greek.  Above  all  Macaulay  won  attention  by 
illustrating,  through  astartUng  rhetorical  paradox,  an 
ecclesiastical  position  which  one  portion  of  the  com- 
munity would  gaze  at  with  astonishment  and  another 
portion  would  hail  with  gratified  acclamation. 

The  comparison  brings  out  the  obvious  truism  that 
in  authorship  there  are  other  qualities  besides  literary 
merit  necessary  to  win  immediate  and  general  success. 
Shelley's  genius  was  employed  in  its  natural  sphere. 
Macaulay  was  a  man  of  his  day  and  of  action,  and 
brought  his  great  abilities  into  the  contest  that  rages, 
and  will  long  rage,  between  opposing  errors.  Shelley 
lived  in  an  abstract  world,  where  it  would  not  be  well 
to  follow  him  too  long,  but  where  we  may  pay  ooca^ 
sional  visits  when  we  desire  to  see  the  himian  mind 
in  its  loftiest  flights.  The  practical  must  not  be 
neglected  for  theory,  but  at  the  same  time  it  would 
be  unfair  and  misleading  to  judge  of  electricity  only 
by  telegrams.  W.  A.  O'Conob. 

C0T7BT  CIBGULAB  ENGLISH. 

[331.]  The  CouH  Circular  of  Tuesday,  June  11, 
has  the  following  sentence:  "The  Queen  receives 
dally  accounts  of  the  most  favourable  nature  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany."  It  is  very  pleasing  to  hear 
that  the  "nature "of  the  German  Emperor  is  so 
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'^Toonble,''  and  that  Her  Majesty  is  doily  reassured 
that  the  the  said  happy  "nature  "  continues  '*  favour- 
able.'' Probably,  however,  the  writer  of  the  paragraph 
meant  that  "  The  Queen  receives  daily  accounts  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  of  the  most  favourable 
natare.'  Noblesse  oblige.  The  Court  Circular  above 
all  other  papers,  should  rejoice  in  the  purity  of  its 
Kiglish.  Chables  H.  Colltns. 

Wirfcaworth. 

THB  JEWISH  SABBATH. 

[382.]  We  use  the  term  Sabbatarianism  to  denote 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  Hebrew  interpretation  of 
tiie  oommandment  of  the  seventh  day*s  rest.  Are  we 
not  in  this  doing  an  injustice?  There  is  a  passage  in 
Smanuel  Deutach's  famous  essay  on  the  Talmud 
which  seems  to  confirm  this  doubt.  He  says :  "  And 
here  wa  cannot  refrain  from  entering  an  emphatic 
protest  against  the  vulgar  notion  of  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath, being  a  thing  of  grim  austerity.  It  was  pre- 
cisely tiie  contrary,  a  '  thing  of  joy  and  delight,'  a 
'feast  day,'  honoured  by  fine  garments,  by  the  best 
cheer,  by  wine,  lights,  spice,  and  other  joys  of  pre- 
eminently bodily  import ;  and  the  highest  expression 
of  the  feeling  of  self-reliance  and  independence,  is 
ontained  in  the  adage,  'Bather  hve  on  your  Sabbath 
as  joa  would  on  a  week  day,  than  be  dependent  on 
othsn. ' "  A  Manchxstbb  Pythagobban. 

HOLY  THUBSDAY  AND  OAK  DAY  CUSTOMS. 

[333.]  I  amindebted  to  the  ShefiM  Independent 
of  May  3l8t  for  tiie  two  following  extracts,  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  Notes  and 


WoBxaoP:  HoiT  Thtjiwdat.— Our  Worksop  [corres- 
pondent writes :— It  mav  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  some 
teadeirs  to  record  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the 
wcoMO  of  Wottsop  will  neither  wash  ctothes  on  this  day 
nor  jet  haof  the  clothes  out  to  dry  that  were  washed  on 
thentevioasday.  It  is '' bad  luck  "  to  do  either  the  one 
or  tbe  other.  Why  this  is  so  we  are  unable  to  explain, 
but  W9  hear  a  tradition  that  "onoe  upon  a  time,*' 
"somewhereb*'  a  woman  who  was  busOy  washing  on  Holy 
Thoraday  waa  dreadfully  alarmed  to  find  the  water  in 
her  waab-tnb  tamed  into  blood,  and  from  that  day  to 
the  day  of  her  death  ahe  met  with  nothing  but  misfor^* 


'  Oax  Day  "  at  Worksop.— Our  Worksop  correspondent 
Jte8:~It  waa  cuatomary  in  Workaop  aome  yeara  ago 
for  boys  and  youths  to  pelt  with  rottsneffgaau  persona 
aaeo  in  the  staaeta  who  failed  to  comply  ^th  the  ouatom 
of  wearing  a  apric  of  oak  on  King  Charles's  day,  the  29th 
of  May.  Forweeka  before  the  day  eggs  were  bought, 
beggad,  or  stolen,  and  kid  by  in  readiness.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  the  lads  would  sally  out,  wearing 


oak  and  laden  with  eggs,  and  all  who  were  not  duly  pro- 
vided with  the  magic  greeQ  were  most  unpleasantly 
reminded  of  it.  J^owa-dtoya  the  eggs  are  dianussed  and 
the  oak  retained. 

ChABLBS  n.  COLLYNS. 
Wirksworth. 

UMBBBLLAfl  AND  HOBSEfl  EIGHTY-FOUB  YEABS 

AGO. 

[334.]  At  a  meeting  of  the  Sheflield  Auxiliary  of 
the  Wesleyan  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  as  reported 
in  the  Sheffidd  Independent  of  May  29th,  Mr.  Waddy, 
MJP.,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  read  several 
interestmg  extracts  from  the  first  report  of  the 
society  (1794)  ;— 

^1.  3s.  is  mentioned  as  having  been  paid  for  an 
umbrella  for  Mr.  Harper,  a  missionary,  and  as  an 
apology  for  this  unwonted  outlay  the  following  words 
are  printed : "  Umbrellas  maybe  esteemed  as  luxurious 
in  this  country,  but  are  highly  neceasary  for  Europeans 
under  the  torrid  zone.  We  should  not  study  the 
health  of  our  missionaries  if  we  did  not  allow  each 
of  them  an  umbreUa." 

This  gives  us  some  information  as  to  the  compara- 
tively modem  use  of  umbreUas  in  England.  I  can 
quite  well  remember  my  father's  mother  walking  to 
church  about  the  years  1824  and  1825  with  an  im- 
mense umbrella  something  of  the  size  of  a  gig  um- 
brella. She  used  it  as  a  walking  stick,  and  I  remember 
that  what  would  now  be  the  handle  was  on  the 
ground  always,  and  the  point  of  it  was  uppermost. 
I  can  likewise  remember  her  saying  that  she  saw  the 
first  use  of  umbrellas  in  Exeter. 

Then  we  have  the  original  cost  ot  a  missionary's 
horse,  £12,  which  after  hard  work  was  sold  again  for 
the  benefit  of  the  missions.  This  tells  us  something 
of  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  horseflesh.  I 
remember  that  when  a  boy  I  bought,  on  the  moor 
itself,  a  splendid  wild  Bxmoor  pony,  which  served 
me  faithfully  for  years  and  earned  me  many  a  time 
after  the  hounds,  for  £A,  10s.  I  believe  such  ponies 
brought  now  to  the  Bampton  fair  on  the  borders  of 
Devon  and  Somerset,  wMch  is  frequented  by  London 
dealers  and  others,  fetch  ^625  or  Je30.  We  have,  more- 
over, in  these  interesting  extracts  an  account  of  "Mrs. 
Joyce's  (I  presume  a  missionary's  wife)  bill  for 
thread,  thimbles,  and  various  other  small  articles, 
;ei.  19s.  lOd."  There  is  also  another  umbrella  bill- 
five  at  one  fell  swoop— for  the  missionaries,  ;fi6. 2s.  6d.; 
and  one  for  "  night  caps,  Ss."  Of  night  caps  my  ex- 
perience is  dim ;  I  left  them  off  so  long  ago— not 
only  the  head  covering  in  bed,  but  the  figurative 
«  nfeht-cap  "  which  we  teetotallers  abjure. 

CHABLBS  II.  COLLYNS. 
Wirksworth. 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

WILLIAM    BBADLBT    THB    ABTIST. 
(Nm.  281»  288.  302,  and  319.) 

[335.]  I  was  interested  to  see  in  your  Notes  and 
Queries  that  owing  to  the  purchase  of  a  fancy  picture 
by  the  late  William  Bradley,  at  a  sale  at  Christie's,  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  was  awakened,  the  question  being 
asked— who  was  William  Bradley?  Various  replies 
have  been  offered  but  without  effect.  I  see  a  note 
signed  T.  L.  (»'.  e.,  Thomas  Letherbrow),  in  which  he 
suggests  that  either  Mr.  Percy  or  myself  should  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  your  readers  by  giving  some  recollec- 
tions of  our  late  tutor  in  art  I  am  in  no  way  wishful 
to  rush  into  print,  but  in  the  present  case  I  cannot 
well  hold  back.  I  therefore  send  you  a  notice  of 
Bradley,  somewhat  similar  to  my  notice  of  him  in  the 
Art  Journal  near  twenty-one  years  ago,  also  giving 
very  briefly  my  idea  of  his  powers  as  an  artist,  toge- 
ther with  a  recollection  of  my  last  visit  to  him  when 
on  his  death  bed.  Following  this  I  send  a  (neces- 
sarily incomplete)  list  of  his  portrait  sitters,  and  of 
his  fancy  pictures, which  I  trust  maybe  of  some 
little  interest  to  those  who  cherish  the  memory  of  a 
highly  gifted  but  unfortunate  man. 

William  Bradley  was  bom  in  Bloom-street,  Man- 
chester, Januaiy  16,  1801.  He  was  the  son  of 
Richard  and  Bachel  Bradley.  His  father,  though 
scantily  educated,  was  of  an  ingenious  and  inventive 
turn,  and  as  a  means  of  livelihood  turned  bobbins 
which  he  disposed  of  at  Garratt  Mill,  then  belonging 
to  Thackray  and  Co.  Here  he  afterwards  became  em- 
ployed and  was  eventually  a  partner  in  the  firm.  He 
resided  at  Garratt  Hall,  where  in  his  beautiful  garden 
he  took  pleasure  in  growing  grapes  and  melons.  He 
died  of  apoplexy  when  his  son  William  was  about 
three  years  of  age. 

Our  future  artist  first  became  a  Manchester  ware- 
house boy  at  3s.  a  week  (White,  Armitage,  and  Co., 
New  Brown-street).  At  the  ftge  of  sixteen  he  began 
the  practice  of  art,  and  styled  himself  ''  a  miniature 
and  animal  painter."  In  1819  he  lived  at  43,  Major- 
street,  where  his  prices  ranged  from  Is.  to  six  guineas. 
*'  Portraits  of  horses  and  dogs,  according  to  size* 
Private  instructions  in  painting  landscapes,  &C.''  In 
Spring  Gardens  the  shop  of  Daniel  Jackson  was  the 
resort  of  those  who  loved  art,  and  young  Bradley  was 
encouraged,  and  at  times  employed,  to  paint  trans- 
parencies. He  had  a  limited  number  of  lessons  from 
Mather  Brown,  and  excited  some  jealousy  in  this 


pupil  of  Benjamin  West,  P.B.A.,  and  Gainsborough, 
B.A.  At  nineteen  he  began  life,  as  he  said,  wrongly ; 
and  at  twenty-one  went  to  London,  where  Mr.  Leveson, 
his  friend,  treated  him  with  much  kindness.  Mr. 
Bradley  took  lodgings  in  Hatton  Ckuxlion,  and  after- 
wards in  GerrardHBtreet.  He  gained  an  introduction 
to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who  kindly  expressed  his 
opinion  from  time  to  time  of  any  work  Mr.  B.  took 
to  show  to  him.  These  remarks  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  the  young  painter,  who  estar 
blished  himself  in  London,  and  was  much  liked. 
He  occupied  the  house  54,  Upper  Charlotte- 
street,  Fitzroy  Square,  for  nine  years,  namely, 
from  1829  to  1838,  at  a  rental  of  ^300  a  year.  He 
then  came  down  to  Manchester  along  with  his  fellow 
practitioner,  the  late  B.  B.  Faulkner,  and  in  the  house 
of  the  late  Charles  Calvert  he  had  a  painting  room. 
He  was  now  considered  a  great  man,  and  his  society 
much  sought  in  this  his  native  town.  In  1833  he 
married  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Calvert,  a 
lady  some  sixteen  years  his  junior,  and  who  still  sur- 
vives. Bradley  left  two  sons,  William  and  Basil  (who 
have  each  embraced  art  as  a  profession),  and  two 
daughters,  Julia  and  Blanche.  The  last  twelve  years 
of  Bradley's  life  were  spent  in  Manchester.  He  died 
of  typhoid  fever  in  the  room  adjoining  his  studio, 
July  4, 1857,  and  he  was  buried  at  St.  John's  Church, 
where  twenty-four  years  previously  he  had  been 
married.  In  the  obituary  (Manchester  QuardianJ 
Swain  wrote :  **  In  him  art  has  lost  an  earnest  dis- 
ciple, and  Manchester  one  of  her  most  gifted  sons.* 

As  a  portrait  painter  Bradley  understood  thoroughly 
aU  that  pertained  to  likeness ;  in  middle  life  his  style 
was  bold  and  vigorous;  later  on  he  verged  into  a 
smooth  or  Carlo  Dolci  manner,  though  at  all  times  he 
drew  well  and  was  a  good  colourist.  He  worked  on 
scientific  principles,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
light  and  shade  enabled  him  to  impart  those  quaUties 
to  his  works,  coupled  vrith  a  refined  feeling  and  style 
which  render  them  acceptable  by  their  pleasure-giving 
qualities.  He  was  deficient  in  imagination,  but  his 
skill  in  adaptation  and  selection,  together  with  a  most 
keen  perception  and  an  earnest  desire  to  make  excel- 
lence his  aim,  enabled  him  to  perceive  and  determine 
as  to  what  constituted  success  or  failure  in  a  work 
of  art.  His  portraits,  as  a  rule,  were  not  painted  In 
the  presence  of  his  sitters.  He  made  most  careful 
drawings  and  studies,  and  then,  aided  by  a  powerful 
memory,  was  enabled  to  make  the  best  of  the  ttm« 
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awarded  by  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  dt  to 
him.  Afl  a  teacher  he  was  most  thorough  and  com- 
numicative,  only  requiring  that  hia  teachings  should 
be  regaided  wiUi  a  spirit  of  earnestness  akin  to  his 
own  desires  and  aims  in  art 

Bradley  was  an  early  riser,  saying  that  all  through 
life  he  had  an  idea  it  would  be  well  to  rise  with  l^e 
ton.  He  used  to  take  his  first  breakfast  at  half-x>a8t 
mx  and  his  second  at  ten,  to  which  he  had  a  chop. 
Being  a  man  of  fine  build  (in  height  six  feet  one  and 
a  half  inches)  he  did  not  like  to  go  past  four  hours 
betwixt  meals,  as  he  said  it  punished  him  to  do  so. 
He  was  usually  in  his  painting  room  from  6  30  a.m. 
until  11  p.m.,  and  frequently  aUowed  four  to  eight 
weeks  to  pass  over  without  leaving'  the  house,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  he  was  prostrate.  The  drawings 
he  made  to  paint  from  are  renuirkable  for  their  truth 
and  quality,and  prove  him  to  have  been  a  most  indus- 
triooa  man.  His  sphere  in  art  may  have  been  of  a 
somewhat  restricted  character,  yet  he  has  left  behind 
him  works  which  will  cause  his  reputation  to  improve 
as  the  ills  that  beset  him  become  forgotten  and  the 
good  that  was  natural  to  the  man  shall  be  proclaimed 
in  bia  works. 

In  the  twilight  of  a  summer's  evening  (I  think  it 
wma  on  the  Wednesday  prior  to  poor  Bradley's  death) 
I  looked  in  and  spent  some  time  with  him,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Ctanmdy  had  sent  him  a  Uttle  wine.  I  took  with  me 
a  somewhat  large  book  in  which  were  engravings 
from  Venetian  masters,  and,  seating  myself  on  the 
side  of  the  bed,  we  discussed  them.  He  dwelt  espe- 
cially on  two  portraits  of  TIntoret,  and  remarked  how 
much  the  old  masters  did  by  seeming  to  do  so  little ; 
that  ia,  by  banishing  detail  and  giving  essentials.  He 
advised  me  a  good  deal  as  to  my  own  practice  and 
fotoie,  and  reconunended  me  to  do  more  by  seeming 
to  do  leas.  He  remarked, "  Crozier,  I  am  going  to 
die."  He  spoke  of  the  portrait  he  had  in  hand  of  the 
late  Mr.  Absalom  Watkin,  saying,  "  It  is,  I  know, 
weak.  I  am  weak ;  my  brushes  don't  seem  fitted  to 
my  hands.  I  try  to  get  to  my  work,  but  as  I  get  out 
of  bed  on  the  floor  I  go  down,  and  on  my  hands  and 
knees  have  to  get  back  to  bed."  Absalom 
Watidn's  head,  he  said,  was  a  fine  subject  A  fortnight 
previoualy  I  had  met  him  at  the  Art  Treasures  Exhi- 
bition. He  alluded  to  this,  and  asked  if  I  had  noticed 
a  portrait  by  Landseer  of  Sir  A.  W.  Calcott,  painted 
in  two  and  a  half  hours.  *<By  the  bye,"  said  he,  **  do 
you  remember  the  brown  of  the  background  P    It  is. 


I  think,  one  of  the  most  perfect  shades  of  brown  I 
ever  saw.  Do  you  know  or  can  you  tell  what  it  is 
made  of  P  Here  am  I,  knowing  that  all  through  life 
I  have  been  fretting  myself  to  do  something  in  emu- 
lation of  such  men  as  Lawrence  and  others,  giving 
myself  infinite  trouble,  and  I  go  to  the  Art  Treasures 
and  see  a  work  said  to  have  been  dashed  off  in  so 
short  a  time,  one  of  the  finest  things  I  ever  beheld." 
I  left,  remembering  in  substance  all  he  had  said,  and 
feeling  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  ^  the  ruling  pas- 
sion is  strong  in  death."  Two  more  nights  and 
Bradley  had  passed  away,  and  after  resting  in  the 
grave  for  twenty-one  years  the  question  is  asked, 
*'  Who  was  WiUiam  Bradley  P  " 

BBADLBT'S  POBTBA.IT  8ITTEB8. 

(Incomplete  List.) 

Lord  B«resford. 
Lord  fiagot. 
Lord  Denbigh. 
Lord  Sandon. 


Lord  Francis  Eoerton,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Bllesmere. 

ladj  Denbigh  and  children. 

Lady  Augusta  Fielding. 

Sir  Edward  Kerrlson. 

Sir  John  Gladstone. 

Sir  Bobert  Bateson,  M.P.  for 
Londonderry. 

Sir  Benjamin  Heywood. 

Sir  Bobert  Seppings. 

Sir  Thomas  Potter,  first  Mayor 
of  Manchester. 

Brigadier  Ool.  Cureton,  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Bamnugcer. 

Colonel  Anderson,  BuxtonHall 
(larjn  group  picture). 

Bev.  Mr.rearson  (for  the  Earl 
of  Chichester). 

Pudsey  Dawson,Honiby  Castle 


Captain  Bateeon,  afterwards 
M.P.  for  Londonderry. 

Bight  Hon.  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  M.P. 

Emmerson  Tennant. 

Sheridan  Knowles. 

W.  C.  Macready. 

Dr.  Dalton. 

John  Brooks. 

Mrs.  John  Brooks. 

Samuel  Brooks. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Waldegrave.' 

J.  Kershaw,  M.P. 

J.  Brotherton,  M.P. 

(}harles  Swain. 

Henry  Liverseege. 

B.  B.  Haydon. 

Isherwood,    the    Lancasliire 


Rew,  Hugh  Stowell.  ^ 
Bev.  H.  M'Orath. 
John  Barrett. 
Thomas  Ashton,  Hyde. 

TAWCY  PICTUBBB  BT  BBADLKT :    FEMALE  BEADS. 

(Lioomplete  List.) 


The  Flower  Girl. 

The  Lancashire  Witch. 

Diso(Misolate. 

Innocence. 

Gipsy. 

Bacchante. 

Girl  and  Dog. 

Girl  reclining. 

Yellow  Bibboa. 

Beggar  Girl. 

Blyteots. 

BM's  Nest. 

Faithful. 

Bosebud. 

Lily. 


Spring. 

Mom. 

Enemerada. 

Gleaner. 

Pet  Lamb. 

Girl  at  the  Fountain. 

Spaniard. 

Turban. 

Devotee. 

The  Autumnal  Flowc  r. 

The  Billet-doux. 

Early  Fruit. 

The  Dove. 

The  Yillage  Pride. 

The  Brigand's  Bride. 

And  several  landscapes. 

BOBEBT  CBOZIEB. 

47,  Sidney-street,  All  Saints,  Manchester, 
June  4, 1878. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  such  a  meagre  and  impertect 
account  in  your  last  issue  of  the  late  William  Bradley, 
who  was  in  his  time  a  portrait  painter  of  considerable 
distinction.  Tour  correspondents  seem  to  me  to  have 
known  very  little  about  him.     Howeyer,  asT.  L. 
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suggests  that  Mr.  Crozier  and  myself  could  probably 
give  some  trustworthy  information  about  him,  and  as 
I  was  a  pupil  of  his  for  about  five  years  (off  and  on), 
I  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  such  details  as  I 
can  clearly  remember. 

Early  in  the  year  1835  I  went  as  assistant  to  Charles 
Calvert,  the  landscape  painter  and  teacher  of  drawing, 
who  resided  in  Princess-street,  where  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent studio  and  two  clasa-rooms.  At  that  time 
Bradley  had  been  married  to  Calverfs  eldest  daughter 
about  twelve  months,  and  they  resided  in  Longsight 
Terrace,  he  having  his  studio  at  AgneVs.  I  became 
acquainted  with  him  through  his  frequent  visits  at 
his  father-in-law's  place.  Two  or  three  months  after 
I  had  gone  to  Calvert  he  took  a  house  in  Chorlton 
Terrace,  Upper  Brook-street,  for  a  residence,  keeping 
the  house  in  Princess-street  for  the  class-rooms ;  whilst 
Bradley,  leaving  Longsight  and  Agnew'8,took  the 
upper  storey  of  the  F^cess-street  house  mainly  for 
the  studio.  At  this  time  he  requested  Calvert  to  let 
me  work  with  him,  as  he  considered  that  I  had  more 
taste  for  portraits  than  for  landscapes.  Accordingly 
to  Bradley  I  went.  He  was  then  painting  the  lai^e 
portrait  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Potter,  now  in  the 
Town  Hall ;  and  that  of  old  Mr.  Ishei  wood,  now  at 
Peel  Park.  He  had  also  one  on  hand  of  Dr.  Dalton, 
which  I  do  not  think  was  ever  finished.  The  chalk 
drawing  was  very  fine,  and  I  remember  I  made  a  re- 
duced copy  of  it  for  my  master.  There  were  a  good 
many  other  portraits  in  his  studio,  recently  done,  as  I 
supposed.  There  was  one  of  Peter  Clare,  another  of 
Mr.  Agnew,  one  of  old  Mr.  Zanetti;  and  others 
forgotten  by  me.  I  think  that  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Heywood,  in  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  had  only 
just  been  finished. 

In  a  few  months  afterwards  Bradley  left  Manchester 
and  settled  in  London,  taking  a  house  in  Charlotte- 
street,  Fitzroy  Square  (almost  immediately  opposite 
to  that  in  which  I  write) ;  and  shortly  after  he  sent 
for  me.  I  went  to  London  at  once,  finding  Bradley 
busy  with  a  number  of  x>ortraits  of  eminent  Conser- 
vative statesmen  and  others.  These  he  was  painting 
for  some  publishers,  whose  names  I  forget.  Amongst 
them  were  the  portraits  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton 
(afterwards  Earl  of  EUesmere),  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Sandon,  J.  Emmerson  Tennant,  l^e  Earl  of  Derby,  Earl 
of  Beresford,  Lord  Bagot,  Lord  Skelmersdale,  Lord 
Ducie,  General  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Sir  Felix  Booth, 
the  Bev.  Mr.Scobell,of  Yere-street  Chapel,  and  others 


I  forget.  I  remember,  however,  that  I  made  two 
copies  of  that  of  Sir  Felix  Booth.  These  portraits 
were  all  half-lengths  or  whole-lengths,  and  I  assistdd 
Bradley  with  all  of  them.  That  of  Lord  Sandon  was 
very  fine,  as  was  also  Lord  Derby's,  which  made  a 
considerable  sensation  in  the  Boyal  Academy. 

I  fear  Bradley's  engagement  with  the  publiahero 
was  rather  a  disastrous  one,  as  he  was  left  with  a  good 
many  of  these  fine  paintings  on  his  hands.  He  had 
to  give  up  the  house,  and  I  to  leave  him,  coming 
back  to  my  native  town.  A  year  or  two  afterwards 
he  also  returned  to  Manchester ;  and  from  that  time 
Mr.  Crozier  can  tell  you  more  about  him  than  I  can. 

During  my  connection  with  Bradley  I  found  him 
on  every  occasion  most  kind  and  solicitous  about  my 
progress  as  an  artist.  Indeed  he  was  so  with  every 
young  i>ainter ;  and  he  had  a  wonderful  power  of  con- 
veying information.  He  never  refused  to  give  advice 
to  any  student,  though  he  might  be  an  entire 
stranger ;  and  he  was  himself  an  untiling  worker. 

William  Febcy. 

Hogarth  Club,  Lomdoa,  5th  June,  1878. 

THB  W0BD8  **PA"  AND  "MA." 
(Query  No.  329,  June  8.) 

f  336.J  Mr.  C.  Bowley,  Jun.,  wishes  to  know  "  when 
and  how  and  why"  we  had  the  misfortune  first  **  to 
use  the  words  pa  and  ma  P  "  words  which  seem  to  him 
to  have ''  a  sheepish  sort  of  bleat.''  With  some  sym- 
pathy for  his  wholesome  and  healthy  denunciation 
of  the  thin  varnish  and  nasty  polish  imparted  at 
those  that  are  called  genteel  boarding  schools,  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  liiey  are  not  responsible  for  the 
familiar  *' poverty-stricken  diminutives."  Their  true 
source,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  archives  of 
schools  of  larger  dimensions,  in  the  records  of  the 
infancy  of  man,  commencing  at  a  time  when  genteel 
people,  let  us  hope,  were  unknown.  That  word 
genteel !  How  glad  am  I  that  this  corrupt  and  de- 
based offspring  of  "gentle"  has  nearly  been  thrust 
out  of  circulation. 

In  Tyler's  I^mitive  Culture,  vol.  i.  p.  176,  Mr. 
Bowley  will  be  pleased  to  find  a  chord  of  sympathy. 
When  Home  Tooke  spoke,  in  words  oft  repeated  since, 
of ''  the  brutish  inarticulate  interjection,"  he  certainly 
meant  to  express  his  contempt  for  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion which  lay  outside  his  own  narrow  view  of 
language.  But  the  epithets  are  in  themselves  Justifi- 
able enough.  Interjections  are  to  some  extent 
brutish  in  their  analogy  to  the  cries  of  animals,  and 
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thifl  fact  gives  them  an  especial  interest  to  modern 
ohaearrestSj  who  are  thus  able  to  trace  phenomena 
belonging  to  the  mental  state  of  the  lower  animals 
up  into  the  midst  of  the  most  highly  cultiyated  human 
language. 

Max  Muller,  on  this  subject,  says  in  his  Oxford 
^iosfs^  that  "  the  name  of  father,  coined  at  that 
early  penod^shows  that  the  father  acknowledged  the 
offspring  of  his  wife  as  his  own,  for  thus  only  had  he 
a  right  to  claim  the  title  of  father.  Father  is  derived 
from  the  root  pa,  which  means  riot  to  beget  but  to 
protect,  to  nourish,  to  support.  The  father  in  Sanscrit 
aagenitor  was  called  ganitar,  but  as  protector  and 
nrpporter  of  his  offspring  he  was  called  pitar.  Hence 
in  the  Aeda  the  two  words  are  used  together  to  sig- 
nify the  fuU  idea  of  father.  In  a  similar  manner 
matar  or  mother  is  joined  with  ganitu,  genetrix, 
which  shows  that  the  word  matar  must  soon  have 
lostitB  etomological  meaning  and  have  become  an 
exparession  of  respect  and  endearment." 

We  have  the  authority  of  those  African  travellers 
Bmrton,  Livingstone,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  all  of 
whom  state  that  the  words  ma  and  pa  have,  with 
slight  alterations,  the  same  meaning  in  many  parts  of 
Africa  that  they  have  with  us.    Recurring  to  Tylor 
again,  he  says,  page  176,  "when  the  African  negro 
cries  out  in  fear  and  wonder  mama !  mama  I  he  might 
be  thought  to  be  uttering  a  real  interjection— a  word 
wed  to  express  some  passion  or  emotion  of  the  mind, 
a«  Lindley  Murray  has  it— but  in  fact  he  is  calling, 
simple  grown-up  baby  as  he  is,  for  his  mother ;  and 
the  very  same  thing  has  been  noticed  among  Indians 
of  Galifomia,  who,  as  an  expression  of  pain,  cry  out 
ana,  ana !  or  mother,  mother ! 

In  Sir  John  Lubbock's  Origin  of  dMsation,  com- 
mwicing  at  page  284,  there  is  a  long  list  of  the  words 
used  which  represent  father  and  mother  in  the  various 
parte  of  the  world.  Aglance  at  this  list,  from  which 
I  have  extracted  a  few  examples,  wiU  show  Mr. 
Bowley  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  Mahomet  may 
be  known  as  the  father  of  the  faithful;  if  not  as 
their  pa,  certainly  as  their  baba. 

AFRICA. 

Mother. 

^wr/  '        PaK  Ne 

l,^\  Papa  Nana 

Biafada  Baba  Na 

fW?»  Bapn  Mana 

Suane  Pa  ^aia 


AFBIC  A.— (  Continued.) 

Tiangoftgc.  Father 

Mandenga.  Fa 

Guinea     *  Ba 

Dahomey  Da 

Higher  Sudau  Ba 

Songo  Papa 

limba  Papa 


.Mother. 

Na 

Ma 

Noe 

Ma 

Mama 

Mama 


T>  1  ^WEf«*v  .    .        Father. 
Bola  (N.  W,  Africa)       Papa 


NOX-AYBAN  NATIONS  OF  EBBOPB  AND  ASIA. 

Turkish  Baba  Ana 

Georgian  Mama  Deda 

Tartar  (Mantchu)  Ama  Ema 

Javanese  Bapa  Ibu 

Malay  Bapa  Ibu 

Thibet  Pha  Ama 

Burmah  Ahpa  Ami 

China  Fu  Mu 

NOBTH  AMEBICA. 

Ck>stanoes  Ah-pa  Ah-na 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  but  slight  variations, 
the  words  pa  and  ma  are  of  nearly  universal  currency 
and  value  among  savage  as  well  as  civilized  peoples, 
in  the  i>ast  and  also  at  the  present  time. 

To  English  ears,  father  and,  mother  are  words  that 
are  full  of  force,  and  it  appears  but  proper  that  pa 
and  ma  should  only  be  used  by  children  so  long  as 
they  belong  to  the  nurse's  domain. 

W.  H.  Bailkt. 

Snmmerfield,  Eoclee  New  Bead,  June  10th,  1878. 
Mr.  Rowley  may  easily  get  at  the  derivation  of  pa 
and  ma,  now  used  indiscriminately  by  small  babies 
and  babies  of  larger  growth.    Ma  is  simply  the  abbre- 
viation of  mamma,  and  pa  the  abbreviation  of  papa ; 
but  why  these  lack-a-daisical  terms  should  be  pt^ 
f erred  to  the  more  robust  father  and  mother  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  as  I  am  not  in  the  secret  of  the 
working  of  the  snobbish  mind  nor  that  which  inspires 
it.    I  do  not  think  the  custom  descended  from  the 
'*  upper  ten,"  as  I  have  been  in  many  that  are  con- 
sidered "  big"  houses  where  the  more  vigorous  terms 
are  still  in  use.    I  am  of  opinion  that  the  ^  sheepish 
bleat,"  as  Mr.  Rowley  very  aptly  calls  it,  originated 
in  some  colony  of  would-be-somebodies,  such  as  we 
find  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  "  good  "  society ;  and 
who,  to  make  up  for  lack  of  proper  cultivation,  have 
introduced  the  vocabulary  of  the  nursery  into  Ihe 
ordinary  phraseology  of  domestic  life.    I  find  that  a 
good  many  of  these  '*  ma's "  have  been  nurse  gurls 
in  the  days  of  their  spinsterhood,  and  this  fact  may 
account  in  some  degree  for  the  softening  of  the 
maternal  brain.    I  find  also  that  these  have  been 
devoted  novelreaders  of  the  penny  gingerbread  stamp, 
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and  have  banished  such  names  as  Mary,  Lucy,  and 
Hannah  from  the  household  in  favour  of  those  bomt 
by  the  heroines  of  their  weekly  pennywbrth.  Hence 
we  have  our  Mabels,  Mauds,  and  Minnies,  with  any 
number  of  pet  aHasea  that  at  one  time  would  hayt 
been  regarded  as  a  mark  of  low  breeding.  I  am 
afraid  we  are  permitting  our  yigorous  English  to  be 
boiled  down  too  much  by  nursery  cooks,  and  that 
instead  of  employing  a  language  characteristic  of  our 
race  we  shall  go  '*  mewling''  through  life  with  a 
babyish  whine  that  savours  of  jam  and  "  Swaggering 
Dick."  "  A  fig  f  er  thy  oil-o'-sweet-a'monds-an-syrupe- 
o -violets  sort  o'  talk,"  says  old  Dame  Bradley  to  her 
"lady"  daughter.  *'Taka  good  broad  mouthful,  at 
a  honest  body  owt.    Thaf  s  my  sort."    And  it  is  the 

sort  of  GiLRS  SOBOQGINS. 

BIOHABD  COBDEN. 
(No9. 291  and  317.) 

[337.]  I  was  once  informed  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land by  a  gentleman  named  Rogers  that  Mrs.  Cobden 
was  his  sister,  and  that  Professor  Bogers  was  hit 
brother.  A.  B.  C. 

CHEADLE  HALL. 
(Query  Ko.  141,  March  9.) 

[338.]  Cheadle  Hall  ib  briefly  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Earwaker  on  page  184,  vol.  I.,  of  his  JEcut  Cheshire. 
He  describes  the  building  as  *'  a  large,  plain,  roomy 
house,  with  many  windows."  Towards  the  end  of 
last  century  it  was  pm  chased  from  the  Bev.  Edward 
Beresf  ord,  then  lord  of  the  manor  of  Cheadle  Bulkeley, 
by  James  Harrison,  merchant,  who  was  a  member  of 
a  family  formerly  holding  a  good  estate  in  that 
neighbourhood.  S. 

QUABTEELY  MUSICAL  BEVIKW. 
(Query  ITo.  295,  May  25.) 

[330.]  There  is  a  set,  apparently  complete,  of  this 
peribdical  in  the  Free  Reference  library.  King-street. 
It  extends  to  ten  volumes,  the  first  being  issued  in 
1818  and  the  last  in  1828.  The  work  was  printed 
and  published  at  Norwich,  but  only  the  names  of  the 
London  publishers  are  given  on  the  title-pages.  Tour 
correspondent  should  ask  his  bookseller  to  advertise 
in  the  trade  Journal  for  the  volume  he  wants,  or  he 
might  apply  to  Mr.  W,  Reeves,  185,  Fleet-street, 
London,  V.  W.  S. 


THE  FIBST  PBB-BAPHABLITB  PAINTBB0. 
(No8.  213,  220»  232,  and  299.) 

[340.]    Mr.  W.  M.  Roasetti's  list  of  the  seves 
founders  of    the   Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,   at 
quoted  by  Mr.  Rowley,  differs  from  mine  in  excluding 
Madox  Brown,  Arthur  Hughes,  Charles  Alston  Collins, 
and  William  L.  Windus,  and  substituting  for  them 
W.  M.  Rossetti   himself,   James   ColUnson,  F.   Q. 
Stephens,    and    T.    Woolner,  the    sculptor.     Mr. 
Rossetti's  authority  must  be  accepted  as  unquestion- 
able and  definitive,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  facts  have 
been  rescued  from  the  oblivion  of  the  little-known 
and  short-lived  Art  Monthly  Review,    It  should  not 
be  overlooked,  however,  that  the  original  group 
speedily  obtained  accessions,  all  of  whom  have  been 
influenced  and  some  have  steadfastly  adhered  to  the 
principles  of  the  brotherhood.    Of  these  Mr.  W.  M. 
Rossetti    mentions   C.    A.   Collins,    Robert    Mar- 
tineau,  and  William  Davis,  all  now  dead;  Henry 
Wallis,  Arthur  Hughes,    William  Inchbold,  Oeorge 
Price    Boyce,    and    John  Brett.     Add  to   theee 
the  names  of   W.   L.  Windus  and  Edwaid   Lear 
(mentioned   in    my  former   note),   and   we  pro- 
bably have  a  complete  list  of  the  founders  and  tbe 
earliest  of  their  disciples.     The  first  three  pre- 
RaphaeUte  works  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
(in    1849)   were   Holman   Hunt's  Rienzi  swearing 
revenge  over  his  Biother^s  Corpse;  D.  G.Rossettt's 
Girlhood  of  Mary  Virgin ;  and  J.  £.  Millais'  Scene 
from  Keats'  Isabella,  the  lovers  and  others  at  table, 
now  in  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Mosley-stieet,  and  the  property  of  one  of 
the  original  P.R3.'s,  Mr.  Thomaa  Woolner. 

In  my  former  note  I  traced,  mainly  by  the  ud  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  Academy  Notes,  the  defection  of  Mr. 
Millais  from  the  Brotherhood.  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  following,  which  seems  worth  quoting  in 
connection  with  the  subject,  appeared  in  the  colomna 
of  the  Spectator:— *' To  us,  of  late  years,  there  has 
hung  over  almost  all  of  Millais'  worlcB  somewhat  ef 
^he  sombre  radiance  of  the  fallen  angel.  The  pictures 
are  still  great,  even  in  their  faU.  What  they  might 
have  been,  had  the  artist  continued  to  paint  as  he 
began,  with  Hunt  and  Rossetti,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since,  we  can  only  surmise ;  as  it  is  we  must,  as  Swin« 
bume  says,  take  'the  best  that  he  gives,  and  be 
thankful  even  for  that/"  J.  H.  Nodal. 


. 
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QUEEIES. 

[341  .J  Kanchbstsb  and  Salfobd  SwiMMINa 
Baths. — ^What  has  beem  the  hutory  of  these  great 
sanitary  conTeniences?  Is  it  on  record  when  the 
first  swimming  bath  was  opened  in  Manchester  or 
Salford,  and  by  whom  ?  Natator. 

[M2.]    Manchbsteb  Enobavbbs.— Could  any  of 

Jour  oonespondents  give  any  information  relative  to 
[anchester  engravers;  whether  any  of  them  have 
risen  to  eminence  in  the  art ;  what  nave  been  their 
most  imx>ortant  works ;  and  if  living  or  dead  ? 

Mezzo. 

[343.]  Chablbs  Matthews,  the  (X^hedian.— 
Ought  not  this  name  to  be  added  to  the  recent  list  of 
Lancashire  authors  P  I  was  lately  told,  on  excellent 
authority,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Liverpool,  ^me 
of  your  local  theatrical  authorities  can  perhaps  con- 
firm the  statement.  John  £.  Bailet. 

[314.]  W.  M.  Thackbbay.— Has  any  biography 
of  this  great  writer  appeared  other  than  the  sketches 
by  Hannay,  Hodder,  and  Theodore  Taylor,  and  where 
are  to  be  found  details  relating  to  his  life  and 
character  ?  Seen  through  the  medium  of  his  novels, 
one  can  scarcely  guess  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

R.  B.  B. 


ABT  NOTES. 


Young  Mr.  Browning,  the  poef  s  son,  has  sold  his 
Academy  picture  for  £300. 

Frank  Stone's  picture  of  the  Last  Appeal,  at  one 
time  well  known  by  the  engraving,  was  sold  by 
auction  at  Christie's  on  Saturday  last  for  £147.  It 
was  painted  for  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  M.P.,  in 
1853. 

To  whom  should  the  copyright  belong  on  the 
sale  of  a  painting—to  the  artist  or  the  purchaser? 
This  difficult  question,  which  has  great  mterest  for 
artists^  was  considered  by  the  Boyal  Commission  on 
Copyright.  At  present  the  law  is  rather  perplexing. 
If  an  artist  sells  a  picture  withoutreserving  the  copy- 
right by  special  agreement  he  loses  it^  but  it  does  not 
vest  in  the  purchaser  unless  there  is  an  agreement 
signed  in  his  favour.  The  Commissioners  adopted 
the  oondiision  of  the  Fine  Arts  Bill  of  1869,  and  re- 
commended that,  in  the  absence  of  a  written  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary,  the  copyright  in  a  picture 
should  belong[  to  the  purchaser,  or  to  the  person  for 
whom  it  is  pamted,  and  follow  the  ownersnip  of  the 
picture. 

^  With  the  recent  acquisition  of  the  picture  from  the 
Kovar  collection,  the  National  Oallery  now  contains 
six  examples  of  the  work  of  Veronese.  But,  as  the 
art-critic  of  the  Academy  remarks,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  possession  of  these  pictures  to  render  impolitic 
the  acquisition— even  at  the  high  price  of  3,900 
guiueas  — of  such  an  example  as  the  St.  Helena 
affords  of  the  power,  freedom,  vehemence,  and 


splendour  of  a  master  whose  position  in  the  world  of 
Alt  is  far  beyond  the  touch  of  the  caprices  of  fashion 
in  matters  of  art-taste.  The  picture  has  apparently 
been  untouched  and  undaniaged.  It  is  a  consummate 
instance  of  freedom  of  design  and  freedom  of  paint- 
ing^ inspired  by  all  the  potenc]^  of  Veronese's  iniagi- 
nation.  It  is  long  since  the  National  Gallery  received 
so  important  and  unexceptionable  an  addition;  and 
the  applause  which  hailed  Mr.  Burton's  purchase, 
the  loudest  ever  heard  at  Christie's  manifested  a  true 
appreciation  of  the  national  gain. 

Mr.  Roland  Gilderoy's  second  annual  pamphlet  on 
the  Pictures  of  the  Year  is  lander  and  more  complete 
than  his  1877  publication.  His  plan  df  reviewing 
the  whole  of  the  art  work  of  the  year,  including  the 
actual  architecture  (not  the  mere  designs)  and  the 
pictures  by  painters  who  do  not  exhibit,  is  more  per- 
fect and  comprehensive  than  any  siinilar  contem- 
porary production.  The  worth  of  this,  however, 
depends  of  course  upon  the  execution,  and  we 
cannot  say  that  Mr.  Gilderov  inspires  confidence 
in  the  truthfulness  and  wisdom  of  his  strictures. 
He  takes  the  gloomiest  possible  views,  and  thinks 
very  meanly  indeed  of  the  mass  of  modem  pictures. 
Nor  has  he  much  width  of  appreciation.  Almost  the 
only  pamters  for  whom  he  has  unstinted  praise — and 
his  praise  is  as  extravagant  as  his  censure— are  P.  F. 
Poole,  B.A.  Twho,  he  says,  is  as  surely  inspired  as 
any  painter  living^ ;  J.  Pettie,  H.  M.  Anthony,  F.J. 
Shields,  F.  Madox  Brown,  E.  Bume  Jones,  and  Dante 
Bossetti.  On  poor  Mr.  Millais  he  alternately  blows 
hot  and  cold,  Mr.  Gilderoy,  again,  is  a  confusing 
writer,  and  is  frequently  inconsistent  with  himself. 
In  his  chapter  on  the  third  gallery  of  the  Boyal 
Academy  he  starts  off  with  telling  us  that  but  for 
Pettie's  portrait  of  Mr.  Whitehead  "  the  great  room 
would  not  have  a  single  great  work  in  it**  Tet  a 
little  further  on,  still  speaking  of  the  same  room,  he 
says,  **Mr.  Millais's  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  is  in  some 
respects  the  most  masterly  work  in  the  whole  exhi- 
bition." How  are  the  two  assertions  reconcileable  P 
Briefly,  Mr.  Gilderoy,  though  vigorous  in  expression, 
is  not  persuasive  nor  convincing,  and  he  seems  to  be 
the  voice  of  a  limited  artistic  curcle.  ^  No  criticism  is 
of  any  value,**  said  Mr.  Buskin  in  his  first  Academy 
Notes  (1856)  '*  which  does  not  enable  the  spectator, 
in  his  own  person,  to  understand,  or  to  detect,  the 
alleged  ment  or  unworthiness  of  the  picture  ;  and 
the  true  work  of  a  critic  is  not  to  make  his  hearer 
believe  him,  but  agree  with  him."  •  Golden  words : 
unheeded  by  n^ost  art  critics,  including  Mr.  Boland 
Gilderoy. 

The  Vedas:  Efforts  of  Memory. — Professor 
Max^fuUer,  in  the  course  of  his  lectures  on  the  Origin  of 
Religion,  wl^ch  were  concluded  l&st  Thursday,  men- 
tioned that  there  were  still  Brahmans  in  Ind  a  who  could 
repeat  the  whole  of  tlie  Rig  Veda  by  heart,  just  as  their 
ancestors  could  repeat  it  3,000  or  4,000  years  ago.  The 
limes  remarks  thit  the  Rig  Veda  is  computed  to  contain 
153,826  words,  or  about  twice  as  many  «b  Paradise  Lost. 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

.  Mias  Geor^ana  Hogarth,  sister-in-law  of  Charles 
Dickens,  aided  by  Mrs.  Kate  Perugini,  daughter  of 
the  illustrious  novelist,  has  been  for  some  time  past 
collecting,  for  publication,  the  letters  of  Dickens  to 
his  literary  friends.  They  are  expected  to  be  ready 
for  issue  shortly. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  International  Literary 
Congress  was  held  in  Paris  on  Tuesday  last.  In  the 
absence  of  M.  Victor  Hugo,  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  M.  Edmund  About.  A  president  and  secretary  for 
each  nation  were  elected,  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Blanchard  Jerrold  being  chosen  to  represent  England. 

Mr.  M'Gahan,  the  war  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Niw»^  and  author  of  the  famous  letters  on  the  Bul- 
garian massacres  as  well  as  of  a  book  descriptive  of 
a  daring  and  lonely  ride  to  Khiva,  died  in  Constanti- 
nople on  Sunday  fast  of  typhoid  fever,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-three.    He  is  the  fifth  or  sixth  corres- 

Sondent  of  London  journals  who  has  lost  his  life 
uiing  the  war. 

A  notable  journalist,  Mr.  Edward  Spender,  founder 
and  chief  proprietor  of  the  Western  Morning  Neios, 
was  drowned  along  with  two  of  his  sons  whilst 
bathing  near  Plymouth  on  Sunday  evening  last.  A 
wave  broke  over  them,  and  they  were  not  afterwards 
seen.  Mr.  Spender,  besides  contributing  to  reviews 
and  writing  a  book  of  travels,  was  the  prolific,  able, 
and  entertaining  London  correspondent  of  several 
country  newspapm,  having,  it  is  said,  contributed 
more  letters  in  this  capacity  than  any  three  men  in 
England. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Price,  fac-similist  to  the  British  Museum, 
who  recently  executed  some  exquisite  reproductions 
from  the  press  of  William  Caxton,  is  proposing  to 
issue  subscription-copies  of  an  important  henSdic 
MS.  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  colours,  by  John 
Withie,  the  armfr-painter,  entitled  ''  The  names  and 
Armes  of  them  that  hath  beene  Aldermen  of  the 
warde  of  AJdersgate  since  the  tyme  of  King  Henry  6, 
beginninge  at  the  90  veere  of  ms  Rei^e  untill  this 
present  yeeare  of  our  Lorde  1616.  Which  names  and 
Armes  weere  collected  out  of  recorde  1616."  This  is 
a  document  which  will  admirably  illustrate  the 
heraldic  Visitation  of  London  in  preparation  by  the 
Harleian  Society.  These  London  traders  at  the  time 
in  question  were  to  a  large  extent  connections  of  the 
best  families  of  English  gentiy. 

The  French  Academy  on  Thursday  fille<l  up  the 
vacancies  caused  by  the  death  of  M.  Thiers  and  M. 
Claude  Bernard.  M.  Henri  Martin  was  elected  to  the 
seat  of  M.  Thiers,  and  M.  Renan  to  that  of  M.  Bernard. 
The  first  result  was  scarcely  expected.  M.  Taine,  a 
more  accomplished  writer  than  M.  Henri  Martin,  was 
his.  competitor,  and  it  was  thought  that  M.  Taine's 
recent  lx>ok  severely  handling  the  BVench  Revolution 
would  have  secured  him  the  support  of  the  Due 
d'Aomale,  with  a  sufficient  following  to  beat  the 
Republican  senator,  but  M.  Martin  was  elected  by  18 


to  15.  This  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  honesty  of  his 
History  of  France.  M.  Renan,  the  author  of  the 
well-known  Life  of  Jesus,  defeated  M.  Wallon  by  19 
to  15.  This  will  confirm  Monsignor  Dupanloup  in 
his  rupture  with  the  Academy,  which  he  has  not 
entered  since  M.  Litti^s  election. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  American  poet  and 
journalist,  died  in  New  York  on  Wednesday  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year.  His  death  was  caused  by  a  fall 
about  a  fortnight  previously,  which  brought  on  con- 
cussion of  the  brain.  Bryant  was  a  native  of 
Cummington,  in  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  bom 
in  November,  1794.  In  1825  he  settled  in  New 
York,  and  a  few  years  later  became  the  editor  of  the 
Eiemng  Posty  with  which  he  had  remained  connected 
ever  since.  A  collection  of  his  poems  was  published 
in  1832,  and  they  at  once  secured  for  him  a  high 
reputation  in  this  country.  Possessing  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Frenchj  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
Mr.  Bryant  travelled  a  good  deal  in  Europe,  and  his 
letters  to  the  Ecening  Post  descriptive  of  these 
journeys  were  afterwards  republished.  Among  his 
works  are  translations  of  Homer^s  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Mr.  Morgan  Brierley,  in  tiie  letter  from  New  York 
which  we  publishea  last  week,  gives  a  pleasant 
description  of  his  recent  interview  with  the  venerable 
poet.  *'When  in  parting,**  wrote  Mr.  Brierley,  "I 
expressed  a  wish  that  so  useful  and  sunny  a  life 
might  be  spared  for  many  years  to  come,  he  meekly 
replied  he  was  willing  to  stayor  to  go  when  and  as 
best  pleased  his  Master."  Words  which  recal  the 
concluding  lines  of  Mr.  Bryanfs  best  known  and 
perhaps  finest  poem,  Thanatopsis — 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 
His  chaml>er  m  the  silent  hills  of  death. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night, 
Scou-ged  to  his  dungeon,  but  sustained  and  soothed 
Bv  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave. 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  (UBpery  of  hid  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreims. 

NATURE. 

A  SONNET:  BY  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW. 

As  a  fond  mother,  when  the  day  is  o'er. 

Leads  bv  the  hand  her  Uttie  child  to  bed. 

Half  willing:,  half  reluctant  to  be  led. 

And  leave  ms  broken  playthings  on  the  floor. 

Still  gazing  at  them  through  the  open  door. 

Nor  wholly  reassured  and  comforted 

Bv  promises  of  others  in  their  stead. 

Which,  though  more  splendid,  may  not  please  him 

more; 
So  nature  deals  with  us,  and  takes  away 
Our  playthings  one  by  one,  and  by  the  hand 
Leads  us  to  rest  so  gentiy,  that  we  go 
Scarce  knowing  if  we  wish  to  go  or  stay. 
Being  too  full  of  sleep  to  understand 
How  far  the  unknown  transcends  the  what  we  know. 
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SCIENCE  NOTES. 

Lake  dwellings  have  been  discovered  at  Letten, 
Switzerland,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bivers  limmat 
and  Sihl. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Astronomer  Royal  con- 
eemiog  the  work  at  the  Greenwich  Observatory  states 
that  the  railway  through  the  town  of  Greenwich  has 
not  produced  an^r  perceptible  effect  at  the  Observa- 
tory, from  which  it  is  distant  about  1,700  feet.  It 
has  been  worked  for  several  months,  and  it  is  fair  to 
aasome  that  any  appreciable  effect  of  its  proximity 
would  have  made  itself  apparent.  To  facilitate  the 
observations  of  stars,  a  new  working  catalogue  has 
been  prepared,  in  which  are  included  all  stars  down 
to  the  third  magnitude,  stars  down  to  the  fifth  mag- 
nitude which  have  not  been  observed  in  the  last  two 
catalogues,  and  a  list  of  258  stars  of  about  the  sixth 
ma^^tude,  of  which  the  places  are  required  for  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey.  The  whole  number  of 
stars  in  the  new  working  fist  is  about  2,500.  The 
final  result  of  the  examination  of  the  transit  of  Venus 
observations,  so  far  as  the  official  astronomers  are 
concerned,  appears  to  be  a  parallax  of  8'82"  or 
8-83" ;  but  it  seems  that  in  some  instances  there  are 
serious  errors  in  the  times  recorded  by  the  observers. 
The  results  obtained  from  photography  have  *^  dis- 
appointed me  much,"  says  the  Astronomer  Royal; 
many  photographs  which  to  the  eye  appeared  good, 
lost  all  8tren£[th  and  sharpness  when  placed  under  the 
measuring  nucroscope. 


^furlrafi,  Jane  22,  1878. 


NOTE. 


The  Pobt  Laubeate  and  the  Phonograph. 
Wbeo  Dr.  Mann  was  lecturing  the  other  day  at  the  Royal 
United  Serrice  Institution  on  the  phonograph,  it  hap- 
pened that  ja3t  before  the  lecture  bmn  the  poet  laureate 
was  Btao Ang  bv  the  table.  Seemg  him  there,  Professor 
lyndall,  with  the  gravest  face  in  the  world,  but  a  twinkle 
io  his  eye^  roared  mto  the  mouthpiece  of  the  instrument, 
ia  the  most  peremptozy  tones,  "Come  into  the  garden, 
Maud !  *  as  though  the  supposed  lover  would  have  added 
**And  look  sharp  a>-out  it,  too!"  Then,  reversing  the 
fsrvolution  of  the  cylinder,  Uie  words  were  repeated  rrom 
the  other  tide  of  the  instrument,  as  if  from  an  immense 
diataooe,  "Come  into  the  garden.  Maud!"  but  still  to 
the lastperemptorlly.  For  once  the  melancholy  visage 
of  Mr.  Tennyson  relaxed  into  a  smile. 

Aw  Ascension  Thubsday  Superstition. — 
Dmiog  last  week  thouaands  of  men  employed  at  the 
Welsh  slate  q^iarries  at  Penrbyn  refused  to  work  on 
Ascension  Thursday.  This  refusal  arose  from  an  old  and 
wide-aprsad  superstition,  which  has  lingered  in  that 
dirtrict  for  years,  that  if  work  is  continued  on  ABcension 
Thursday  an  accident  will  ce:  tainly  follow .  A  few  years 
ago  the  agents  persuaded  the  men  to  break  thiougn  the 
aoperstttious  observance,  and  there  were  accidents  each 
year,  a  not  un'ikt  ly  cccurrenoe  seeing  thi  extent  of  the 
works  carried  on  and  the  dangerous  occupation  of  the 
man.  This  year,  however,  the  men  one  and  all  refused 
to  work 


MANCHESTEB  CATHBDBAL. 

[315.]  Many  readers  of  Notes  and  Queries  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  screen  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  has  Just  been  re-erected  after  a  restoration 
which  must  be  considered  both  judicious  and  com- 
plete. The  tabernacle  canopies  have  been  entirely 
restored,  and  the  smaller  canopies  over  the  figures 
of  the  saints  replaced.  Two  of  these  figures  are  new, 
so  is  the  head  of  a  third.  The  ogee  mouldings  and 
enrichments  over  each  of  the  openings  in  this  fine  old 
screen  are  also  new.  No  attempt,  however,  has  been 
made  to  obliterate  the  marks  of  wilful  mischief 
inflicted  on  some  of  the  figures  by  sword  cuts  and  in 
other  ways,  and  this  is  perhaps  in  perfect  taste.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  is  now  very  good,  and  let  us  hope 
the  authorities  of  the  Cathedral  will  ^  let  well  alone." 

Bumour  has  it,  however,  that  the  screen  is  to  be 

"  decorated;"  and  for  a  good  idea  of  the  full  meaning 

of  that  word  the  visitor  should  turn  his  attention  to 

the  rood  screen  and  organ  case  at  the  other  end  of 

the  choir.    It  would  be  difficult  to  deprecate  too 

strongly  the  low,  bad,  public-house  taste  that  can 

thus  deface  good,  honest,  oak  carving.     ''Gilding 

refined  gold  "  is  nothing  to  it.    Old  Herrick,  in  the 

Hissperides,  perhaps  comes  pretty  near  it  when  he 

sings : — 

So  that  where'ere  ye  looke  ye  see 

No  capitoll.  no  cornice  free. 

Or  fneze,  irom  this  fine  fripperie. 

Frippery  is  the  word,  and  it  would  be  well  if  persons 
who  are  pressed  for  subscriptions  to  restore  churches 
were  to  know  beforehand  whether  any  of  the  money 
was  to  be  expended  on  frippery.  Messrs.  Farmer  and 
Brindley,  of  London,  have  executed  this  very  admir- 
able restoration.  BOBBBT  LANGTON. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

CHEADLE  HAIX. 
(Nos.  141  and  338.) 

[346.J  Cheadle  Hall  proper  has  now  no  existence. 
I  have  known  the  village  of  Cheadle  more  than  sixty 
years,  and  have  been  permanently  resident  in  the 
parish  since  1841.  The  property  looking  up  tlie 
village  from  the  highway  to  Stockport,  recently 
occupied  as  a  Convalescent  Hospital,  never  was  known 
by  any  of  the  old  inhabitants  as  Cheadle  Hall.   After 
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the  death  of  the  Hazruon  family  it  was  a  boarding 
school  for  ladies,  conducted  most  successfully  by  Miss 
Harding.  When  she  left  Cheadle  for  Tamworth,  her 
native  place,  she  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Hunters,  now 
deceased.  Miss  Harding's  communications  with  me 
were  frequent,  for  two  of  my  daughters  were  her 
pupils  for  several  years,  and  her  address  was  *'  The 
Hall,  Cheadle,"  and  never  Cheadle  Hall. 

Geobob  Pebl. 

Soho  Mills,  Ancoats. 

TWO-HBADBD  SNAKES. 
(Km.  297  and  301.) 

f 347.]  In  my  answer  to  John  Cowley*8  query,  I 
purposely  avoided  noticing  the  *'  two-headed  snake," 
for  two  reasons — ^nay  three.  First,  because  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  any;  second,  because  the  snake 
supposed  by  superficial  observers  to  have  two  heads 
is  iiot  known  in  this  country ;  third,  because  I  did 
not  wish  to  raise  a  fresh  controversy  upon  the  subject. 
Now,  however,  I  expect  I  have  ^  gone  and  done  it." 
As  I  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  such  a  beast 
myself,  I  shall  quote  some  good  authorities  upon  the 
subject. 

''The  head  and  body  of  the  genus  Amphisbaena 
are  of  uniform  thickness,  and  the  tail  terminates 
bluntly,  so  that  at  first  glance  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
distinguish  between  the  head  and  tail,  more  especially 
as  the  minute  eyes  are  buried,  and  only  to  be  de- 
tected through  tiie  homy  plate  that  covers  them. 
It  is  from  this  similarity  of  the  head  and  tail  that 
the  natives  of  South  America  considered  this  reptile 
to  have  two  heads,  one  at  each  extremity ;  and  that 
if  it  was  cut  in  two,  so  far  from  being  killed,  each 
distinct  portion  would  continue  to  live,  and  that  the 
two  heads  would  mutually  seek  each  other,  and  the 
bedies  become  refUnited  as  if  nothing  had  happened." 
Stedman,  in  his  Histofy  of  Surinam,  says :  '^  Another 
snake  which  I  observed  here  is  about  three  feet  long, 
and  annulated  with  different  colours.  It  is  called 
Amphisbesna  from  the  supposition  of  it  having  two 
heads ;  and  the  truth  is,  from  its  cylindrical  form, 
the  head  and  tail  so  much  resemble  each  other  that 
the  error  is  almost  pardonable,  besides  which  the 
eyes  are  almost  imperceptible.  The  flesh  of  the 
Amphisbaena,  dried  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  is 
confidently  administered  as  a  sovereign  and  infallible 
remedy  in  all  cases  of  dislocation  and  broken  bones;  it 
being  very  naturally  inferred  that  an  animal  which  has 
the  power  of  healing  an  entire  amputation  in  its  own 


case,  should  at  least  be  able  to  cure  a  simple  fracture 
in  the  case  of  another.  We  may  here  observe  that 
the  term  amphisbssna,  though  the  aninuil  has  not 
two  heads,  is  correct,  as  it  is  capable  of  crawling  with 
the  head  or  tail  foremost  with  equal  fad^ty." 

The  writer  on  the  subject  in  the  Museum  ofAfdmaUd 
Nature  says — ^"The  specimens  which  we  have  seen 
alive  were  dull  and  inanimate,  with  no  grace  or 
activity  in  their  movements;  they  crawled  slowly 
about,  and,  when  handled,  languidly  twisted  their 
bodies,  but  made  no  attempt  to  bite ;  their  appearaoce 
was  far  from  attractive.  One  of  these  animalB,  kept 
alive  some  time  since  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  took  milk  very  freely,  and  subsbted  on  it  for 
six  months." 

What  the  snake  seen  by  Mr.  Cowley  and  his  friend 
upon  Arthog  Moss  was,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
two  heads,  one  cannot  imagine.  I  should  suppose 
that  it  would  be  as  likely  to  find  the  sesrserpent  there 
as  the  amphisbffina.  Felix  Folio. 

THE  WOBDS  "  PA  "  AKD  "  MA." 
(Nos.  329  and  336.) 

[318.]  I  cannot  feel  the  same  contempt  for  these 
two  words  as  Messrs.  Rowley,  Bailey,  and  GileB 
Scroggins  seem  to  do.  Because  a  word  in  daily  use 
among  thousands  happens  to  resemble  the  sound 
made  by  a  certain  inferior  animal,  I  do  not  see  that 
we  should  give  up  the  use  of  it ;  neither  do  I  think 
that  the  application  of  such  hard-sounding  teons  as 
"  sheepish  bleat "  Will  extinguish  this  class  of  wordk 
If  those  words  are  best  which  are  most  unlike  sounds 
that  are  and  may  be  made  by  any  other  animal,  we 
ought  to  abolish  all  words  of  two  letters  in  which 
the  first  is  a  consonant  and  the  second  the  vowel; 
and  we  might  further  include  such  three-lettered 
words  as  have  for  their  last  letter  w  or  y,  or  an  ordi- 
nary vowel,  because  these  are  words  similar  to  the 
sounds  made  by  various  animals,  and  which  some 
can  easily  be  taught  to  imitate. 

I  think  those  words  are  best  which  convey  our 
thoughts  most  accurately  and  easily  either  in  speech 
or  in  writing,  and  certainly  Pa  and  Ma  are  both  mors 
easily  spoken  and  written  than  father  and  mother, 
and  .conveying  the  same  meaning  express  our 
thoughts  just  as  aoeuxately.  Mr.  Bailey  says,  ''it 
appears  but  proper  that  pa  and  ma  should  only  be 
used  by  children  so  long  as  tfaiey  belong  to  the  nurse's 
domain •"   This  means  that  at  a  certain  period  we  are 
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to  give  up  one  name  for  our  parents  and  adopt 
another;  but  anyone  who  has  tried  this  will,  I  think, 
find  it  Tezy  awkward.  I  learned  to  call  my  parents 
pa  and  ma,  but  getting  a  big  lad,  began  to  think  these 
were  childish  names  and  endeavoured  for  a  little 
while  to  say  father  and  mother ;  but  it  was  too  pain- 
ful. I  gave  up  the  idea  of  changing,  and  to  this  day 
I  use  the  same  childish  words,  and  shall  never  be 
aahamed  of  them  in  whatever  company  I  may  find 
myself.  If  the  words  had  a  "snobbish"  origin  they 
are  not  considered  **  snobbish  "  now,  for  such  numbers 
of  families  use  them  that  they  are  quite  common.  I 
teach  my  little  girl  to  say  pa  and  ma,  but  I  thoroughly 
detest  all  attempts  at  **  snobbeiy,"  and  simply  use  and 
teach  them  because  I  am  accustomed  to  them  and  no 
other.  The  words  to  me  simply  denote  a  being  or 
peraon^  and  I  shall  pay  as  much  respect  both  to  the 
peraon  axtd  the  name  by  which  I  ^ow  that  person,  be 
it  lather  and  mother  or  ma  and  pa.  Until  it  can  be 
shown  that  father  and  mother  convey  our  thoughts 
as  accurately  and  as  easily  as  pa  and  ma,  I  shall  prefer 
the  latter ;  and  when  it  can  be  shown  I  shall  consider 
it  proper  to  use  the  words  until  it  can  be  further 
pioved  that  they  are  more  difficult  or  do  not  convey 
the  meaning  as  well.  I  do  not  ask  that  the  words 
bther  and  mother  should  be  abolished,  but  simply 
write  in  defence  of  ill-used  pa  and  ma.  There  should 
be  no  objection  to  the  four  words  being  considered 
proper,  so  that  each  family  may  use  which  they 
please,  and  surely  this  can  be  done  without  those  who 
Dse  pa  and  father  considering  one  another  **  snobby  " 
and  ^  oommon  "  respectively. 

Giles  ScTOggins  writes  objecting  to  such  names  as 
Maud,  Mabel,  and  Minnie ;  personally  I  should  prefer 
Jane,  Elisabeth,  and  Maiy;  but  I  can  understand 
penona  having  a  genuine  preference  for  the  first- 
meotioned  names,  and  because  their  choice  does  not 
agree  with  mine  I  shall  not  say  they  have  chosen 
"  snobby  "  names  from  the  *'  heroines  in  their  weekly 
peanyworth."  Desdichado. 

Vewton  HmiUi.  Jane  15, 1878. 

CHABLB8  UATBBWS  A  LANCASHIBB  MAN. 

(Qaery  ITo.  343.) 

[349.]  Charles  James  Mathews  was  bom  in  liver- 
pool,  December  26, 1803,  and  may  therefore  be  claimed 
aa  a  Lancashire  aathor.  Subjoined  is  a  list  (incom- 
plete) of  the  various  pieces  written  and  adapted  by 
Urn  from  1833  to  1875 :— My  Wife's  Mother ;  Truth, 


or  a  Glass  too  much ;  Married  for  Money ;  Soft  Sex ; 
Aggravating  Sam ;  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  liar ;  Dowager ; 
He  Would  be  an  Actor;  Humpbacked  Lover;  Little 
Toddlekins ;  Patter  v.  Clatter ;  Paul  Ply  Married  and 
Settled ;  My  Awful  Dad.  Further  particulars  may  be 
found  in  the  Saturday  Programme  for  September  18, 
1876. 

I  may  also  mention  that  Mr.  Henry  Neville,  author 
of  **The  Stage:  its  Past  and  present  in  relation  to 
the  Fine  Arts ; "  and  adapter  of  several  pieces  from 
the  French,  was  bom  at  Manchester  in  1837. 

R.  A.  B. 

DB  QUINCBY*B  HOVSR. 
(Ko.  321,  Jaae  8.) 
[350.]  Mr.  W.  Surge  says:  <' We  are  still  in  doubt 
about  Oreenhey  Hall,  the  early  abode  of  Thomas  de 
Quincey,  the  English  Opium  Eater."  I  do  not  share 
this  doubt.  When  I  was  a  young  man  Greenhey  Hall 
faced  the  bottom  of  Burlington-street,  and  the 
entrance  was  by  a  gate  to  the  left,  but  not  visible 
from  that  street.  The  last  inhabitants  to  my  recollec- 
tion were  the  family  of  Mrs.  Darbishire,  who  since 
then  have  resided  in  Ireland. 

I  The  Priory  spoken  of  in  Oreenheys  Lane  about  the 
year  1836  was  inhabited  by  Mr.  Kay,  at  that  time  the 
most  celebrated  upholsterer  in  Manchester.  I  well 
recollect  being  taken  by  my  uncle  to  call  upon  him, 
and  his  showing  us  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  en- 
trance hall,  which  was  either  four  or  six  doors  open- 
ing to  so  many  rooms.  Mr.  Kay's  place  of  business 
was  in  Fountain-etreet,  on  the  right  hand  from 
MarketHstreet,  near  the  Crown.  Delta. 

De  Quincey's  house  stood  on  the  plot  of  land 
bounded  by  Greenheys  Lane,  Pigott^treet,  Benshaw- 
street,  and  Hall-street.  The  house  itself  stood  about 
three-parts  tiie  distance  up  Union-street,  between 
Qreenheys  Lane  and  Benshaw-street.  It  was  pulled 
down  in  1838.  J.  B.  F. 

Biuholme. 

[See  also  Notes  57  and  85.] 

THE  PBINTIKG  PBB8S  IN  MANCHB8TEB. 
(Query  No.  326,  June  8.) 
[351.]  I  believe  machinery  for  letterpress  printing 
was  first  introduced  into  Manchester  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  the  Manchetter  Times  newspaper  by 
Prentice  and  Cathrall.  It  was  printed  by  means  of  a 
roller  turned  by  manual  labour.  The  office  was  in 
Markot<treety  somewhere  between  New  Cannon-etxeet 
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and  New  Brown-street,  and  the  press  was  on  the 
ground  floor,  placed  so  that  it  could  easily  be  seen  at 
work  through  the  street  window.  There  was  gene- 
rally a  crowd  gathered  round  the  window  every 
Friday  evening  watching  the  operation.  Nothing 
was  screened  off,  and  near  the  window  was  a  desk*  at 
which  the  late  Mr.  Archibald  Prentice,  the  editor,  was 
often  seen  writing  whilst  the  press  was  at  work. 
Having  then  an  idea  that  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
was  a  very  mysterious  sort  of  personage  (I  am  not 
sure  that  I  have  quite  got  rid  of  the  idea),  I  used  to 
watch  him  through  the  window  with  peculiar  interest. 
I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  year  when  the  press  was 
first  set  up,  but  fancy  it  was  about  1833.  The  office 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Ducie  Place,  part  of  the 
site  of  the  present  Exchange.  The  Manchester  Times 
was  then  a  weekly  paper,  published  on  a  Saturday. 
It  was  incorporated  with  the  Examiner  in  1848. 

J.  T.  S. 

MABY  BABTON  AND  GBERNHEY8  FIELDS. 
<Nos.  250p  259.  274,  289,  and  321.) 

[352.]  Fifty  years  ago  Greenheys  with  its  sur- 
roundings was  somewhat  noted  for  its  old  farmsteads 
and  quiet  isolated  cottages,  many  of  which,  built  of 
timber  and  plaster,  must  have  stood  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies or  more.  Not  a  few  of  these  disappeared  long 
ago,  and  the  remainder  are  rapidly  passing  away 
before  the  levelling  innovations  of  modem  structures ; 
and  all  we  shall  have  left  of  these  dear  old  places,  as 
your  correspondent  C.  J.  W.  affectionately  terms 
them,  will  be  what  we  can  gather  from  such  recorded 
reminiscences  as  are  perpetuated  in  your  interesting 
journal.  But  two  of  these  old  landmarks,  Jackson's 
and  Geary's  farms,  still  remain  almost  in  their  pristine 
loneliness,  each  covering  ground  enough  for  a  street 
of  the  modem  limited  liability  dimensions.  Doubtless 
the  owner  is  only  biding  his  time  when  they  in  turn 
must  succumb  to  the  greed  for  increased  chief  rents, 
and  will  occasionally  ask  himself  *'  Why  cumbereth 
they  the  ground?" — old  associations  and  sentiment 
weighing  nothing  where  pecuniary  interests  step  in. 
The  domestic  relations  of  both  these  old  farmsteads 
were  broken  into  by  the  spread  of  German  residents 
in  the  township,  a  daughter  from  each  farmstead 
having  been  wooed  and  won  by  scions  of  these  irre- 
pressible foreigners — a  bold  Bohemian  of  good  posi- 
tion carrying  off  a  bride  from  Jackson's  farm ;  while 
from  Geary's  a  daughter  (the  only  one,  I  believe) 
also  married  a  German  of  high  respectability.  In  the 


latter  case  the  family  associations  were  scarcely 
severed,  as  the  young  couple  had  a  comfortable  house 
built  for  them  on  the  farm  grounds,  where  many  have 
since  enjoyed  their  hospitable  welcome  at  evening 
gatherings,  the  lady's  accomplishments  extending  to 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  music  of  the  day, 
to  which  she  added  ad  lib.  guitar  accompaniments. 

Another  cottage  which  stood  not  very  far  from 
Jackson's  farm,  a  white  one-storey  building,  afforded 
less  pleasing  reflections.  It  was  long  the  residence 
of  a  power-loom  weaver,  who,  however,  added 
botanical  pursuits,  and  moreover  was  a  leading  dele- 
gate whenever  disputes  arose  between  masters  and 
men  upon  trade  questions.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
occasionally  visited  by  the  late  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  that 
he  was  the  original  of  Job  Legh,  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  her  in  Afary  Barton :  but,  if  so  there  seems 
to  be  BO  reason  why  she  should  have  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  the  questionable  quarters  she  names  instead 
of  the  neat  whitewashed  cottage  which  her  notice 
would  have  immortalized.  But  though  a  turn-out 
delegate.  Job  (as  I  may  call  him)  had  none  of  the  fire- 
brand propensities  which  some  of  the  disaffected 
indulged  in.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  known  to  be 
more  of  a  peacemaker,  and  never  advocated  violent 
measures,  such  as  John  Barton  was  accused  of.  The 
original  of  John  Barton  I  afterwards  knew  well,  and 
also  a  close  comrade  of  his,  also  a  delegate,  both  of 
whom  were  operative  cotton-spinners.  The  former, 
whom  I  shall  call  B.  K.,  was  a  thorough-going 
leveller,  his  motto  being  the  three  Ts,  as  **  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity  "  are  occasionally  described ; 
and  I  can  well  imagine,  from  what  I  knew  of  him, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  unflinching  in  upholding 
what  he  called  the  rights  of  the  British  workman ; 
but  I  have  good  reason  to  know  that  he  was  never 
guilty  of  the  violent  measures  attributed  to  some  of 
the  turn-outs.  Indeed,  some  of  the  acts  of  violence 
named  in  Mary  Barton  never  occurred  in  Manchester 
at  all,  the  locality  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Carson  (a 
fictitious  name)  being  changed  from  a  neighbouring 
town  to  Manchester ;  neither  were  the  murderers,  two 
of  whom  were  hung,  Manchester  men.  But  B.  K. 
was  ever  after  a  marked  man,  and,  as  we  shall  see 
further  on,  was  refused  work  both  here  and  in 
America.  The  disputes  being  happily  settled,  an 
agreement  was  come  to  between  masters  and  men 
that  bygones  should  be  bygones,  and  that  no  work- 
m&n,  whether  delegate  or  not,  except  actual  criminals^ 
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■hoiild  be  TafoBsd  work.  But  though  B.  K.  would  be 
inelnded  in  thiB  asmetty,  he  found  it  impottiUe  to 
obtain  employment;  so  he  dedded  to  spend  a  few 
yens  in  America,  until,  aa  he  imagined,  the  matter 
-had  blown  oyer.  But  on  aitiviBg  in  the  States,  Judge 
of  his  mortifloation  to  find  his  name  had  preceded 
him,  and  that  so  prominent  an  advocate  of  workman's 
rigfata  would  not  be  tolerated  there.  As  B.  K.  had 
always  legaided  America  as  the  El  I>orado  of  freedom 
and  liberty,  this  unpalatable  extinguisher  of  his 
democnitic  theories  took  him  by  surprise ;  but  only 
by  changing  his  name  and  getting  work  in  another 
trade  oould  he  obtain  a  live^ood,  when,  after  a  stay 
of  about  six  years,  he  returned  to  old  England  a 
sadder  if  not  a  better  man.  He,  however,  became 
painfully  aware  on  his  arrival  here  that  his  past  poli- 
tical pioelivities  had  neither  been  forgotten  nor  for- 
given, aa  he  was  refused  work  on  every  hand.  Indeed, 
one  of  his  old  employers  named  to  him  that  his  re- 
anival  in  England  had  been  made  known  to  every 
master  spinner  in  the  country.  Fortunately  for  him 
he  had  saved  a  little  money,  and  this  enabled  him  to 
open  a  retail  coalyazd  in  Ardwick,  in  which  he  proa- 
pered ;  and  in  i^ter  years,  such  was  the  reliance  in 
Ids  sterling  integrity,  particularly  with  those  who 
had  known  him  the  longest,  that  he  became  one  of 
the  most  trusted  of  men,  having  several  trusteeships 
in  his  hands,  one  of  them  an  estate  of  very  consider- 
able value,  which  virtually  he  rescued  from  the 
auctioneer's  hammer,  living  to  see  it  freed  from  its 
mortgages,  and  he  restored  it  to  the  family  de- 
aeendanta  (whose  previous  ownership  dated  four 
oenturies  back)  free  from  all  incumbrance.  He  died 
only  a  few  years  ago,  leaving  property  worth  six  or 
aeven  thousand  pounds. 

The  Greenheys  cottage  in  question  was  long  under 
the  anrveiilance  of  the  police,  as  ten  delegates  met 
fbere  every  Sunday,  and  many  midnight  sittings  were 
known  to  be  held.  It  was,  moreover,  searched  more 
than  onoe  ostensibly  for  Chartist  weapons,  but  nothing 
criminating  was  found.  Many  of  these  Sunday  dele- 
gate meetings  were  professedly  called  botanist  gather- 
is^,  but  the  police  weie  able  to  point  out  those  who 
had  no  pretensions  to  the  fldence,  and  hence  appear* 
anoes  were  against  their  visits  being  of  so  harmless  a 
character  as  a  botanical  meeting  would  imply. 

B.  £.  BiBBT. 


wn>Bi.WAxs  Ain>  billycock. 

(Query  ITo.  325,  June  8.) 

[952.]  I  thhik  '^biOycock''  refers  to  the  shape  of 
hat  or  tile,  but  its  origin  I  know  not,  and  I  dislike 
the  name  very  much.  **  TVideawake  "  belongs  to  the 
days  of  Pierce  Egan  of  BeHTa  Jjife,  which  had  for 
device  an  eye  wide  open,  with  "  Nunquam  dormior  ^ 
for  a  motto.  Hats  or  tiles  had  various  names,  among 
the  rest  *'  chimney  pots,''  and  wereshaped  square  and 
not  round  as  bi%ooeka  are.  They  were  called  wide* 
awakes  because  they  never  had  a  **  nap.''  They  were 
t&lt  h(itB,  and  were  a  novelty  after  the  old  beaver, 
which  had  a  nap.  Above  half  a  century  ago  Mount* 
castlawas  the  leading  hatter  in  Market-street,  and 
made  a  name  and  fame  by  ooveiing  old  beaver  hats 
with  silk.  Of  eouise  they  became  weighty  cover* 
ings— but  what  will  fashionable  people  not  bearP^ 
and  silk  was  then  coming  into  vogue.  Now  we  get 
alight  hat  and  the  old  beaver  ia  forgotten,  while  soft 
^Inlfyoocks''  and  haxd  '^  wideawakes,.'' made  either 
round  or  square,  have  obtained.  By  the  way,  in 
Fierce  Egan's  day  a  hat  was  not  only  called  a  tile  but 
sometimes  a  topping,  and  hats  were  of  different 
colours.  See  an  old  song  in  BiackwootPa  Magazine 
about  1835  :— 

"  With  his  gingerbread  t(^ping  gay." 

J.  Stblfox. 

TBAI^VOBD. 
IQmky  Bo.  311,  June  1.) 

[353.]  This  seems  to  have  been  a  perplexing  word 
We  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  names  of  many 
of  our  rivers  and  streams  and  thehr  belongings  are 
traceable  to  the  old  native  words  meaning  water, 
and  these,  by  the  mutations  of  orthography,  have 
become  curiously  blended  with  prefixes  and  affixes 
and  muddled  in  a  tantalizing  way.  Wehave^'Avon* 
pure  and  simple  in  a  few  cases  and  af ,  av,  au,  aw,  an, 
en=swater,  stream,  compounded  in  many  others.  T 
and  d  are  convertible  prefixes  and  take  other  letters 
with  them,  as  s  and  r.  For  example:  St-af-fioid, 
St-av-erton,  Dr-ave,  Tr^n  (now  Trent).  In  Lancaf^ 
shurewehaveT-aw-dandTr-aw-den.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Trafford  is  thus  derived— Tr  (prefix)  af  (water) 
ford  (ford);  plainly  watezford, a  term  which  is  not 
unique.  It  is.  wisely  accepted  that  there  should  be 
corroborative  evidence  to  Justify  local  etymology. 
A  tniim§nmm  fikeris  eirmmaptee.  The  k>w,  fiat, 
wateiy  nmroimfliiiga  of  the  old  duOlow  or  f oid  at 
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Trafford  to  this  daywamat  the  title  of  waterfonL 
There  were  several  other  fords  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manchester,  each  haying  a  distinctive  name.  In 
his  Old  Stretford  (page  6),  Mr.  J.  E.  Bailey  says  the 
Trafford  family  took  their  name  from  this  ford. 

£.  K. 

INACOUItACIBS  OF  8PEBCH  AND  WBITINO. 

(Note  No.  316.) 

[364.]  Accuracy  in  phraseology  is  not  less  im- 
^rtant  than  '^Esperance''  would  make  it;  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance  to  everyone  who 
would  write  or  speak  so  as  to  be  understood.  This 
your  correspondent  knows,  and  yet  he  falls  into  such 
an  inaccuracy  as  to  tell  us  that  ''et  cetera"  means 
**  and  others  of  a  similar  kind."  ^  What  could  be  more 
inaccurate  than  this  P  Et  cetera  means  ^  and  other 
things,"  and  cannot  be  conjured  into  anything  else. 
Those  slovenly  writers  who  say  ^  the  haU  contained 
pictures,  statuary,  &c.,"  are^  I  admit,  slovens;  but 
they  are  more  correct  than  he  who  gives  the  words  I 
have  quoted  as  the  meaning  of  the  ill-used  Latin 
words,  and  who  would  write  ''the  meeting  was 
attended  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones,  Bobinson,  et  cetera," 
the  last  word  meaning  other  men  or ''  others  of  the 
same  kind."  To  be  sure  we  often  see  the  word,  if  we 
may  speak  of  the  two  as  one,  so  used,  but  certainly 
wrongly  used.  '<  Tours,  &c.,"  is  a  barbarism,  but  it 
is  scarcely  less  logical  than  the  ''  yours  truly,"  which 
we  write  to  those  we  have  never  seen  and  care 
nothing  about ;  and ''  yours  faithfully"  or ''  obediently" 
to  those  we  profess  no  special  faith  nor  obedience  to. 
Mr.  Bright  once  wrote, ''Tours  with  all  the  respect 
you  deserve,"  which  I  take  to  be  a  very  proper  con- 
clusion to  a  letter,  though  it  sounds,  as  it  was  in- 
tended to  do,  somewhat  severe.  Might  we  not  very 
well  dispense  with  "yours"  altogether, and  simply 
sign  ourselves  as  I  now  do  P  Elba. 


QUERIES. 

.  [355.]  VibwbofManchbstebStbbbtb.— Iwant 
to  procure  a  good  series  of  views  of  the  Manchester 
streets  in  1857.  I  should  think  tha  during  the  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition  there  would  be  many  views  of 
Manchester  published  for  visitors.  Permips  some 
ooirespondent  may  be  able  to  name  one. 

C.  T.  Bryan. 

[356.1  Jahbs  Bbownb,  C!oi£Kdian.— This  once 
favourite  actor,  the  contemporary  on  our  local  stage 
of  Vand^nhoff ,  Salter,  the  M'.Qibbons^  and  Tayleure, 


appeared  at  the  Theatre  Royal  as  late  as  Aprils  1853, 
when  he  played  Rover  for  his  benefit,  and  subse- 
quently returned  to  America.  Can  any  correspondent 
oblige  me  with  the  date  of  his  decease  p     R.  R.  R. 

[357.]  Taleino  a  Hobsb's  Hind  Lbo  Off.— 
There  is  a  curious  phrase,  more  expressive  than 
polite,  about "  taHdng  a  horse's  hind  leg  off."  I  met 
with  it  some  ^ears  ago  in  the  classical  pages  of  the 
Saturday  Heview,  and,  to  my  surprise,  it  was  applied 
to  a  very  distinguished  stateiaman.  I  have  also  heard 
it  applied  by  unappredative  husbands  to  their 
spouses.  Can  anyone  give  the  locale  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  origin  P  W.  Subgb. 

[358.]  Closb  Timb  fob  Bibds  in  Lancashirb. 
Could  any  of  your  naturalist  correspondents  inform 
me  what  is  now  the  close  time  fixed  for  birds  in  Lan- 
cashire P  There  is  an  act  for  the  protection  of  small 
birds,  another  for  wild  fowl,  and  yet  a  third  for  sea 
birds.  Either  one  or  the  other  of  the  last-named  has 
been  altered — i.e.,  the  close  time  has  been  extended 
to  September  1st — but  I  cannot  learn  which  one.  Any 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  said  alteration  will  be 
esteemed.  *     T.  D.  S. 

[359.]  The  Fibst  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in 
Manchesteb. — The  first  chap>el  erected  in  Manchester 
by  the  Roman  CathoUcs  was  in  Rook-street,  near  the 
comer  of  Meal-street.  The  chapel  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood form  one  of  the  scenes  m  Mrs.  G.  L.  Bamks* 
novel,  God's  Providence  House,  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  Messrs.  S.  O^den  and  Co.'s  warehouse. 
This  chapel  was  erected  m  1774.  At  ihat  time,  says 
Aston  in  his  Manchester  Ouide,  1804,  page  123, 
"  toleration  was  not  sufficiently  liberal  to  allow  any 
insulated  Catholic  chapel,  and,  like  all  others  of  that 
day,  the  one  under  consideration  is  attached  to  a 
dwelliDg-house."  Can  any  correspondent  say  when 
this  building  was  taken  down  and  where  the  congre- 
gation removed  to  P  G.  H.  5. 

Heaton  Hoor. 

Roman  Coins. — A  large  number  of  Roman  coins 
have  been  found  on  the  estate  of  Bir.  J.  T.  Mott,at 
Baconathorpe,  near  Holt,  Norfolk.  The  dlsooverj  waa 
aocfdsntall J  made  by  a  labourer  whUt  at  work.  The 
coins,  of  which  there  are  some  thousand,  were  found 
endoted  in  a  broken  una.  They  are  In  an  excellent 
stale  of  preservation,  both  obverse  and  reverse  being 
perfectly  distinct. 

The  Oldest  Railway  Glebe  in  the  World. 
There  ha?  just  died  at  Birkeohead  Mr.  W.  N.  Foaud, 
who  was  at  the  time  of  his  decease  the  oldest  railway 
cleric  in  the  world.  Mr.  Found  booked  the  first  pas- 
senger that  ever  irode  on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
Railway  line.  The  passeDgers  in  those  first  days  of 
railway  travelling  were  booked  at  what  is  now  the  Royal 
Hotel,  in  Dale-street,  Liverpool,  and  were  conveyed  in 
omnibuses  to  Edge  Hill,  thence  per  rail  to  Manchester. 
In  Manchester,  every  ticket  was  written  before  it  wu 
given  to  the  applcant  and  intended  passenger. 
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ART  NOTES,    . 

The  jury  of  the  Paris  Salon  awarded  the  three 
great  priiee  on  Monday.  All  were  given  for  scnlpturei 
to  ibo  exdudon  of  painting. 

The  sales  in  connection  with  the  Spring  Exhibition 
of  the  Birmingham  Society  of  Artiats,  which  has 
just  doeedy  onrjr  amounted  to  £2,100.  One  hundred 
and  aixtf-one  pictures  were  sold. 

Mr.  W.  F,  Yeames  has  heen  advanced  from  the 
rank  of  Associate  of  the  Rqyal  Academy  to  full 
memherahip.  The  vacancies  in  the  associate  ranks 
caused  hy  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Orchardson  and  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw  to  the  degree  of  Royal  Academician 
have  been  fiUed  up  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Frank 
Holl  and  Mr.  £.  Crofts.  The  new  A.RA.'s  are 
boih  figvure  peinters,  Mr.  HoU's  best  known  work 
bemff  us  pirture  of  Newgate — Conuuitted  for  Trial 
in  uis  year's  Exhibition^  and  Mr.  Crofts',  the 
Morning  of  the  Battie  of  Waterloo,  in  the  Academy 
Exhibition  of  1876. 

The  autotype  process  has  rarely  been  put  to  better 
use  than  in  two  of  the  Arundel  Society's  latest 
paUications,  the  Windsor  Collection  of  Holbein 
Portraits  of  the  Court  of  Henry  Vm.,  and  Twenty- 
six  Drawings  by  Watteau.  £ach  of  the  Holbem 
portraits  is  accompanied  by  a  short  biographical 
notice;  and  in  the  preface  there  is  an  account  of  the 
various  migrations  of  the  drawings,  from  the  death 
of  Holbein  untU  they  came  into  their  present  safe 
custody,  in  the  Royal  Libiary  at  Windsor.  The 
two  publications  place  within  reach  of  the  student 
of  art  real  facsimiles  of  the  work  of  two  notaUe 
masters— Holbein,  the  climax  and  final  outcome  of 
the  stem  (German  reaUsm  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries^  and  ^attean,  the  true  father  of 
the  modem  French  sdbool  of  (dcturesque  ''genre" 
painting. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  copy  of  the  opreat  Mentz  Bible,  printed  by 
Ovtenbeig  in  1465,  oeing  the  first  book  ever  printed^ 
has  been  sold  by  auction  at  Paris  for  the  sum  of 
£2,000.    It  was  prints  oo  vellum,  but  is  not  quite 

'  '  having  one  leaf  and  several  portions  restored 
mile.  At  the  Perkins'  sale  in  1873  a  cony  of 
work  realized  the  enormous  sum  of  £3,400. 

8b  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy,  deputy  keeper  of  the 
Public  Records,  died  on  Saturday  at  the  age  of 
sevens-lour.  His  works  included  a  biography  of 
Lord  Langdale:  a  Descriptive  Catalog^ue  of  Materials 
relating  to  the  mstory  (d  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VH. ;  and  the 
Athanaslan  Creed  in  connection  with  the  Utrecht 
Psalter  (a  report  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  on  a 
manuscript  in  the  University  of  Utrecht). 
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It  is  proposed  to  restore  the  very  interesting 
church  of  Morwenstowe,  a  desolate  parish  on  the 
exposed  northern  shore  of  Cornwall,  nenceforth  to 
claim  attention  from  its  connection  with  its  late 
poet-vicar,  Mr.  Hawker,  the  author  of  The  Queat  of 
the  8angrealj  The  Song  of  the  Wettem  Men,  other 
well-known  ballads,  and  a  collection  of  sacred 
poems,  entitled  Eooktia*  An  intelligent  veneration 
of  the  spirit  of  the  builders  of  the  old  edifice  is  to  per- 
vade the  restoration.  Some  of  the  architectural 
characteristics  of  the  church,  which  contains  Norman 
work^  are  well-nigh  unique,  and  have  been  com- 
memorated in  the  vicar's  poems : — 

They  filled  these  aides  with  manv  a  thought, 
They  bade  each  nook  some  trutn  reveal : 

The  tAllared  arch  its  legend  brought, 
A  doctrine  came  with  loof  and  waD. 

Tennyson,  attracted.it  is  said,. by  the  remarkable 
literary  and  personal  interest  attaching  to  the  spot^ 
visited  the  pariah,  and  there  composed  the  refrain — 
''Break,  break,  break,  on  thv  cold  my  stones,  O 
Sea ;"  while  Kingsley,  under  Mr.  Hawkei^s  guidance, 
was  introduced  to  scenes  which  are  embodied  in 
Westwtard  Ho!  A  fund  is  being  formed  for  the 
restoration,  and  the  bankers  are  Messrs.  ringley 
and  Co.,  Launceston. 

The  dieapening  of  books  has  met  with  some  atten- 
tion at  tiie  Literary  Congress  in  Paris,  but  the 
subject  is  one  that  Ib  of  more  importance  in  England 
than  in  any  other  country.  Autnors,  publishers,  and 
literary  societies  in  this  country  might  indeed  do 
great  service  botii  to  literair  art  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  commerce  of  Literature  by  directing 
their  efforts  to  the  solution  of  the  question.  ^  m 
England,"  said  the  Times  of  Wednesday,  ''new  works 
are  more  expensive  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  A  three-volume  novd  costs  a  guinea  and  a 
hslf ;  and  a  single  volume  of  a  history,  or  a  scientific 
work  may  cost  half  as  much.  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  usual  price  of  a  one-volume  novel  is  three 
francs  and  a  half ;  and  the  larger  editions  of  serious 
works  cost  about  seven  francs.  The  effect  of  our  svs- 
tem  is  misdiievous  alike  to  literature  and  the  pubUc. 
Writers  of  fiction  are  tempted  to  spread  into  three 
volumes  the  matter  which  a  dexterous  French 
workman  would  easily  condense  into  one.  Thus  we 
have  bad  art  and  dull  reading.  The  system  also 
greatiy  restricts  the  sale  of  new  books.  Very  few 
even  of  rich  people  buy  new  novels;  almost  every 
one  goes  to  the  circulating  library  for  them.  The 
sale  of  more  important  books  is  artificially  limited  in 
the  same  wav.  The  wonder  is  that  no  enterprising 
pubhsher  follows  the  example  of  the  French,  who 
look  for  their  profits  to  small  prices  and  laws  sales. 
If  books  were  cheapened  in  this  countiy,  the  diffi- 
culty of  arraoging  a  common  law  of  copyright  for 
England  and  America  would  be  quickly  overcome." 
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UXHBABT  C0INCIDBNCB9:   |I.  DB.  ZTBWHAN  AND 

Hiiffoar*    . 

[960.]  ThedMc»^ndtlnBJpoloffiaprovita9ua 
by  Br.  Kewman,  whicfh  oooixra  at  the  end  of  the  his- 
torical x>ortion,  is  conveyed  in  some  sentences  which, 
at  the  time  when  the  work  appeared,  were  marked 
out  by  reyiewers  as  destined  to  find  their  place  in  the 
fatore  among  the  beauties  of  the  English  language  :— 
^  I  have  dosed  this  history  of  myself  with  St.  Philip's 
name  upon  St,  Philips  feast-day;  and,  having  done 
so,  to  whom  can  I  more  sidtably  offer  it,  as  a  memorial 
of  affection  and  gratitude,  than  to  St.  Philip's  sons, 
my  dearest  brothers  of  this  House,  the  priests  of  the 
Birmingham  Oratory,  Ambrose  St«  John,  Henry  Austin 
Mills,  Henry  BitUeston,  Edward  GaBwall,  William 
Paine  KeviHe,  and  Henry  Ignatius'  Dudley  Kyder, 
who  have  been  so  faithful  to  me ;  who  have  been  so 
sensitive  of  my  needs ;  who  have  been  so  indulgent 
to  my  failings ;  who  have  carried  ine  through  so  many 
tnals ;  who  have  grudged  no  sacrifice,  if  I  asked  for 
it;  who  have  been  so  cheerful  under  discouragements 
of  my  causing ;  who  have  done  so  many  good  works 
and  let  me  have  the  credit  of  them ;— with  whom  I 
hive  lived  so  long ;  with  whom  I  hope  to  die.  And 
to  you  especially,  dear  Ambrose  St.  John,  whom  God 
gfkve  me  when  He  took  everyone  else  away ;  who  are 
tha  link  between  my  old  life  and  nyr  new;  who  have 
now  for  twenty-one  yean  been  80  devoted  tome,  so 
patient,  so  zealous,  so  tender;  who  have  let  me  lean 
so  hard  upon  you;  who  have  watched  me  so  nar- 
rowly ;  who  have  never  thought  of  yourself  if  I  was 
in  question.  And  in  you  I  gather  up  and  bear  in 
noemoiy  those  familiar  affectionate  companions  and 
opunsellors,  who  in  Oxford  ware  given  to  me  one  after 
another  to  be  my  daily  solace  and  relief." 

Dr.  Newman  must  have  composed  those  lines  to 
the  music,  floating  in  his  memory,  of  the  following 
passage  at  the  end  of  Milton's  Second  Defence  of  the 
Ptople  of  England. "-^'Firsb  you,  Fleetwood,  whom 
I .  have  known  to  have  been  always  tiie  same  in  the 
humaoity,  gentleness,  and  benignity  of  your  disposi- 
tion, from  the  time  you  first  entered  on  tiie  profession 
of  a  soldier,  to  your  obtainment  of  those  military 
honours,  the  next  only  to  the  fir9t,  and  whom  the 
enemy  has  found  of  dauntless  valour  but  the  mildest 
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of  conquerors;  and  you,  Lambert,who,when  a  young 
man,  at  the  head  of  a  mere  handful  of  men  checked 
the  prqgreas  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  attended  with 
the  power  and  strengh  of  the  Soottuih  sroutli,  and 
kept  him  at  check ;  you,  Desborough,  and  yon, 
Whalley,  whom,  whenever  I  heard  or  read  of  the 
fiercest  battles  of  this  war,  I  always  expected  and 
found  among  the  thickest  of  the  enemy ;  you,  Overton, 
who  have  been  connected  with  me  for  these  many 
years  in  a  more  than  brotherly  union  by  similitude 
of  studies  and  by  the  sweetness  of  your  mannen. 
.  .  •  I  will  yetaddsome  whom,asdistingai8hed 
for  the  robe  and  arts  of  peace,  you  have  nominated 
as  your  counsellors,  and  who  are  known  to  me  either 
by  friendship  or  reputation :  Whitlocke,  Pickering, 
Strickhmd,  Sydenham,  and  Sydney ;  Montague,  Law- 
rence, both  men  of  the  first  capacity  and  polished  by 
liberal  studies  ;  besides  numberless  other  citizens, 
distinguished  for  their  rare  merits — some  for  their 
former  senatorial  exertions,  others  for  their  military 
services." 

Dr.  Newman  does  not  imitate  Milton ;  he  only  casts 
his  own  fused  and  glowing  thoughts  in  the 
mould  which  the  perusal  of  Milton  had  impressed 
on  his  mind.  It  is  the  repetition  of  a  figure,  not  the 
reproduction  of  an  idea.  The  recounting  of  names 
with  suitable  descriptions  is  a  figure  older  than 
Milton.  A  striking  instance  of  it  may  be  seen  from 
the  tiurd  to  the  sixteenth  verses  of  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  But 
the  mere  enumeration  of  names  may  on  fit  occasions 
be  introduced  with  powerful  effect.  All  serious 
writing  or  speaking  is  addressed  ultimately  to  the 
reason,  and  as  nothing  satisfies  the  reason  but  argu- 
ment, so  no  eloquence  is  more  cogent  and  stimulating 
than  a  series  of  short  clear  arguments  following  eaph 
otiier  in  rapid  sucee88ion«  In  certain  cases  evesy 
name  in  a  long  list  of  names  is  an  argument.  We 
are  made  aware  of  an  additional  friend  or  witness  to 
our  cause  or  party,  and  the  sense  of  encouragement 
or  triumph  goes  on  in  an  increasing  ratio  to  the  end 
of  tiie  catalogue*  A  procession  in  real  life  answers 
to  a  catalogue  in  rhetoric,  and  the  pleasure  we  take 
in  either  is  aoeounted  for  on  the  same  prindple.  As 
the  orderly  array  passes  continuously  before  us  our 
feeling  of  strength  and.  security  passes  into  emotion. 
The  eyes  of  Xerxos  filled  with  tears  as  he  beheld  ths 
interminable  ranks  of  his  army. 

W.  A.  O'CONOB. 
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[361.]  la  the  ndstly  kBaed  and  girmtly  improTed 
edition  df  JQog'a  nreatitt  on  the  JSddnoe.of  Ga»- 
ukin^pfodnoodundflrtbe  oditonal  eupexintendoiioe 
of  Mr. TfaattttB Newfaiggiiig  ci  HlMtefaesfedcand  Mr. 
HBwtziO,  I  find  a  paaaage  cQnoenung  theJnttoduction 
of  ipaa  into  Manchester  which  seema  -worthy  of  place 
m  Notea  aiod  Queriaa.  The  authors  ssy  that  in  Man- 
cheater  tlia  ODmmiaa'oneBB  of  police,  who  managed 
the  afEaiia  of  the  town  under  an  old  Police  Act  (the 
aSbd  Geotge  III.)  paaeed  in  1708,  began  to  maaufac- 
tme  gaa  on  a  Teiy  small  acale  for  public  use  about 
IflOT.  llieir  first  easay  in  gaa  lighting  waa  the  fixing 
of  a  aingto  lamp  OTer  the  door  of  the  then  police 
ofloa  in  FoHce-atrset,  at  the  bottom  of  JEins^atreet 
Mr.  ShnttlawDithy  at  one  time  chaiiman  of  the  Qaa 
Gdmmittee,  im  a  paper  giving  some  account  of  the 
Oaaworks,  read  before  the  Britiah  Aaao- 
in  lS61y  remarha:  ''I  well  remember  the 
which  this  lamp  produced,  and  the  crowda 
that  night  after  night  gathered  in  front  to  gaze  at  it, 
laanifeaCSng,  by  their  eager  and  intense  curioaity,  a 
Yagoe  aort  of  an  impreaaion  that  an  element  of  nature 
t  being  developed  that  would  be  useful  to  mankind. 

da  oqpadment  waa  aoon  extended  to  the  lighting 
of  the  entire  prenusea  occupied  by  the  oommiaaioneFB ; 
and  this  further  extension  was  succeeded  by  applying 
it  to  some  of  the  street  lamps  in  the  most  frequented 
parts  of  the  town."  In  1824  the  commissioners,  who 
under  their  original  incorporation  were  empowered 
to  light  the  public  lamps,  obtained  a  special  Act  (5th 
Qeasge  IV.  cap.  133)  authorizing  them  to  establish 
gaaworlEa  for  %hting  the  town  and  supplying  the 
public,  thie  being  the  first  Act  granted  by  Parliament 
empowering  a  munidpal  body  to  apply  public  funds 
to  the  canyingoutof  a  manufacturing  business  for 
public  benefit.  The  works  were  transferred  from  the 
Police  Gommiasibners  to  the  Corporation  in  1844. 

Alf.  Obey. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

TBE  HUHXADBUZ. 
(Not.  2M  and  307.) 

[d62.J  On  reacBng,  a  day  or  two  ago,  Gilbert 
Wbite'a  Natural  History  of  Selbome,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  thatbe  was  familiar  with  this  phenoxnenon,  and 
that  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  trace  it  to  any  parti- 
cular origm.  Be  thus  daacribes'it:— '^  Humming  in 
the  air.  ThaBaiaanatuialooeunenee  tobemet  with 


upon  the  highest  part  of  our  downs  in  hot  summer 
daya,  which  always  amuses  me  much  wit&eut  giving 
me  any  satisfaction  with*  respect  to  the  cause  of  it; 
and  that  is  a  loud  humming  as  of  bees  in  the  air, 
though  not  one  insect  is'  to  be  seen.  The  sound  is 
distinctly  to  be  heard  the  whole  common  through. 
Any  person  would  suppose  that  a  large  swarm  of  bees 
waa  in  motion  and  playing  about  his  head.'*  Mr. 
White  also  quotes  the  following  from  Thomson's 
<S^aMms,writtoi;Lin  1727,to  show  that  the  phenomenon 
had  not  escaped  the  poefs  attention : — 

Besounds  the  living  surface  of  tha  ground ; 

Nor  undelightf  ul  is  the  ceaseless  hum 

To  hiin  who  muses  through  the  woods  at  noon. 

White  seems  to  have  written  the  above  in  1769,  and 
the  chief  singularity  ia  that  the  aame  mysterious 
sounds  should  be  heard  in  the  truly  runA  district 
around  Selbome  as  in  the  suburbs  of  a  large  bustling 
city  like  Manchester,^  fully  200  miles  away.  It  is 
also  highly  probable  that  Thomson's  lines  would  refer 
to  the  vicinity  of  London  where  the  eounda  were 
heard.  Again  we  read  in  Gk>ethe ; — 

A  sound  of  song 
Beneath  the  vault  of  heaven  is  blown. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  our  German  neighbours 
are  not  altogether  strangers  to  these  mystical  sounds. 
The  theory  proposed  by  your  correspondent  Mr. 
S.  Hewitt  cannot  be  admitted.  For  years  I  have  had 
quite  a  colony  of  frogs  almost  under  my  windows, 
and  am  thoroughly. familiar  with  their  habite  and 
their  by  no  means  unmusical  croak ;  but  under  no 
streteh  of  the  imagination  could  these  hummiog 
sounds  be  attributed  to  them.  The  supposition  of 
Arlunydd  Glan  Conway  is  more  plausible,  as  many 
insecto  give  off  humming  noises ;  but  any  such  sounds 
would  be  easily  traceable  to  a  centre,  even  by  a  half 
tutored  ear,  and  the  source  at  once  detected.  More- 
over, so  close  an  observer  and  profound  a  naturalist 
as  Gilbert  White  would  not  long  remain  in  doubt. 
Indeed  the  fact  that  the  humming  described  in  my 
flwt  notice  (No.  284)  was  heard  at  aU  hours  of  the 
day  as  well  as  of  the  night  wiU  be  held  to  refute  alto- 
gether the  theory  that  insecto  gave  rise  to  it,  parti- 
cularly as  all  creation  has  ito  periods  of  repoae  in 
some  part  of  the  twftnty-f our  hours,  whereas  in 
f avoumble  stotes  of  the  weather  I  hfkve  had  ample 
opportunities  of  conceding  that  the  hummadruz 
never  eaaaed ;  and  weaee  also  that  ThoipMondeacribea 
the  eoundaaa  *"  ceaaeleaa.''  Again,the  humming  gene- 
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rally  appeared  to  me  to  fill  the  heavenB  to  an  almoat 
illimitable  degree,  and  anyone  looking  for  its  source 
would  certainly  look  upward,  never  on  the  ground. 
This  **  music  of  the  spheres  **  may,  with  some  degree 
of  certainty,  be  attributed  to  electrical  currents, 
which,  under  certain  dicumstances,  are  known  to 
give  audible  sounds,  and  as  the  sound  commonly  ap- 
peared to  me  to  flow  from  north  to  south  it  lends 
some  degree  of  support  to  the  theoxy. 

B.  E.  BiBBY, 
Benton. 

fA  note  by  H.  J.  P.  (No.  87,  February  16),  under  the 
heading  of  the  "  SawHBharpeaer,"  is  worth  referring 
to  in  connection  with  this  subject. — ^Editob.] 

WILUAH  BRADLBT  IHB  ABTI8T. 
(ITot.  281,  288,  302,  319,  and  335.) 

[3d3.J  I  think  it  is  well  that  Messrs.  Crozier  and 
Percy  have  acceded  to  my  request  that  they  should 
state  what  they  knew  of  William  Bradley.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  absence  of  information  on  the  subject 
was  hardly  creditable  to  the  hterary  and  scientific 
contributors  to  Notes  and  Queries  who  were  anxious 
to  state  what  they  did  not  know  of  William  Bradley. 

It  may  well  be  asked— How  is  history  to  get  itself 
written  P  Here  is  an  amiable  and  reliable  authority 
stating  that  he  took  Bradley's  daughter  to  a  flower 
show  in  1834,  and  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  (Bradley)  devoted  himself  to  historical  subjects. 
Now,  everybody  knows  that  J.  T.  S.  would  not  Imow- 
ingly  make  a  misstatement  even  for  the  lens  of 
Lick's  telescope,  and  the  future  historian  would, 
therefore,  stick  to  Mr.  Slugg.  It  is  amusing  to  find 
that  Mr.  S.  is  puzzled  to  choose,  afterwards,  between 
«  daughter,"  ^  sister,"  and  *'  niece,"  but  it  never  occurs 
to  him  that  the  charming  young  lady  was  Bradley's 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  mairied  in  1833.  Of  course 
these  little  delinquencies  are  easily  forgiven  to  their 
genial  author. 

I  trust  that  Mr.  JohniBon  will  as  easily  forgive  me 
if  I  say  that  I  object  entirely  to  his  endeavouring  to 
make  my  life,  or  his  own,  or  anybody  else's,  **  sub- 
lime" by  writing  partial,  inaccurate,  and  sensational 
paragraphs,  which  asperse  the  dead  and  re-open  in 
the  hearte  of  the  Uving  wounds  which  Time,  the 
healer,  has  only  partially  closed.  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  an  estimable  man,  who 
would  not  willingly  give  pain.  I  entirely  believe  him 
when  he  says  he  is  "  sorry  "  that  his  " information" 
should  have  caused  the  slightest  displeasure,  and  that 
what  he  desires  is  "  facts,  come  whence  they  may  and 


carry  us  whither  they  may."  This  is  very  admirable, 
but  I  would  just  hint  that  Mr,  Johnson  is  under  no 
obligation  (like  a  soldier  on  a  battle  field)  to  hitoh 
his  Pegasus  to  some  canons  of  criticism  and  drag 
them  over  the  crunching  bones  of  wounded  and  pros- 
trate victims.  Some  one  has  said,  and  none  will 
dissent  from  it,  that  ^'next  to  the  crime  of  writing 
contrary  to  what  a  man  thinks,  is  that  of  writing 
without  thinking."  Now,  if  Mr.  Johnson  had  oon* 
sidered  for  a  moment  it  would  have  occurred  to  him 
that  there  were  many  yet  Uving  who  were  nearest 
and  dearest  to  Bradley,  wife  and  children  and  many 
more  to  whom  his  aspirations  after  sublimity  of  Uf e 
would  cause  the  most  poignant  sorrow.  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  this  is  the  case,  although  I  am  person- 
ally unknown  to  any  member  of  the  family.  We 
know  that  there  are  many  who  make  their  lives 
sublime  (in  their  own  conceit)  by  exposing  the  vices 
and  follies  of  other  men,  and  who  gain  a  degree  of 
moral  elevation  by  looking  down  into  the  pit  of 
Acheron  in  which  so  many  of  their  fellows  writhe  and 
wallow ;  but  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  Mr.  Johnson 
is  not  one  of  these ;  nor  yet  a  man  in  whom  the  ruling 
passion  is  so  strong  that  he  will  set  up  a  name  and  a 
reputation  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  knocking  them 
down  again. 

Let  me  repeat  his  statements.  In  No.  388  he  says 
that  for  weeks  before  his  death  Bradley  kept  a  lad 
constantly  employed  bringing  brandy  from  the 
Thatched  House;  that  one  morning  he  was  ''di»* 
covered"  dead  on  a  streteher  (i.^.,  a  piece  of  canvas 
stretehed  on  a  frame)  in  his  workroom ;  that  his  fur- 
niture was  valueless,  and  that  he  died  "  ignobly  and 
pitifully."  But  in  his  next  letter  Mr.  Johnson  varies 
this  statement,  and  says  that  Bradley  died  on  ''a 
wretehed  pallet  of  straw."  What  has  he  done  with 
the  streteher  P  Or  do  I  attach  different  ideas  to 
words  which  to  him  mean  the  same  thing  P  No  one 
can  read  these  statemente  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  Bradley  was  a  forlorn  wreteh,  forsaken 
of  God  and  man,  dying  an  unhallowed  death, 
unanointed,  unanealed  by  human  companionship,  and 
like  a  wild  beast  in  ite  lair.  How  far  this  conclusion 
would  be  from  the  truth  Mr.  Crozier^s  naitative  shows. 
Mr.  Johnson  invites  me  to  give  a  correct  descriptioa 
of  the  manner  of  Bradley's  death;  in  other  words— 

Prodaim  the  faults  he  would  not  show ; 
Break  lock  and  seal ;  betray  the  trust; 
Keep  nothing  sacred;  tis  but  lust 
The  many-headed  beast  should  knolr. 
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After  what  Mr.  Johnson  has  said  it  is  needful  that 
the  veil  should  be  raised  a  little,  but  reyerently. 
Bradley  died  then,  as  Mr.  Orozier  says,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1867  (the  day  was  Saturday,  the  time  nine  a.m.), 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  vainly  endea- 
Tonned  to  speak,  while  the  tears  were  running  down 
hia  cheeks.  Children  and  friends  were  in  the  room 
immediately  after  death,  amongst  the  latter  Mr. 
Goldsmith, the  architect, and  the  late  Captain  Watkin, 
ex-Mayor  of  Manchester.  The  "  pallet "  on  which  the 
painter  died  was  an  expensive  spring  hair  mattress, 
placed  upon  a  trestle  with  turned  legs,  made  under 
Bradley's  direction  by  that  eminent  upholsterer  the 
late  Mr.  Wilson  of  King-street*  Here  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  mention  that  his  tailors  were  Messrs. 
ScaxT  and  Petty,  to  whom  he  had  recently  paid  four 
guineas  for  velvet,  &c.,  for  his  coat.  In  his  con- 
temptuous account  of  the  effects  which  he  had  the 
"  honour "  to  sell,  Mr.  Johnson  says  ''his  palette 
fetched  368."  Truly  it  only  fetched  d6s.;  but  here 
again  it  is  less  than  half  the  truth.  There  were  two 
palettes,  one  of  which  now  hangs,  framed,  on  the  wall 
of  a  room  in  the  late  Captain  Watkins*  house ;  the 
other  was  bought  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Grundy  for  two  guineas, 
and  by  him  presented  to  Mrs.  Bradley  (now  Mrs. 
ABen),  in  whose,  possession  I  suppose  it  remaius. 
Each  was  beautifully  set,  the  colours  and  tints  in 
dmunatic  arrangement,  the  open  space  perfectly 
clean,  and  the  brushes  in  excellent  order.  He  was  a 
k>Terof  order,  and  I  beUeve  that  his  surroundings 
were  orderly  and  comfortable  to  the  last.  I  was  never 
in  his  Newall's  Buildings  rooms,  but  I  remember  his 
Sixaogeways  studio  well,  and  the  fine  manners,  com- 
manrtlng  figure,  and  powerful  features  (in  some 
aspects  awful)  of  its  occupant*  It  was  large,  con- 
venient, and  comfortable. 

That  his  mind  was  in  a  morbid  and  unhealthy  con- 
dition for  many  years  I  do  not  doubt,  owing  to 
amdety,  overwork,  over^timulus,  and  the  unnatural 
fife  he  led,  working  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  a  day 
lor  two  months  consecutively. 

Far  sunken  from  the  healthy  breath  of  mom. 
Far  from  the  fiery  noon  and  eve*8  one  star. 

But  although  he  chose  to  seclude  himself,  he  was 
never  left  a  day  unattended  by  wife  or  children,  who 
bear  testimony  that  in  the  main  he  was  loving  and 
affectionate.  I  do  not  deny  that  he  had  great  faults, 
but  I  submit  that  these  ought  not  to  be  brought 
fonraid  to  the  ezdusion  of  his  excellencies ;  and  i 


would  remind  Mr.  Johnson  of  the  saying  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  that "  to  have  great  excellenoes  and 
great  faults  is  the  poesy  of  the  best  natures.*  And 
against  the  vulgar  (even  if  true)  story  of  the  boy,  the 
brandy  bottle,  the  Thatched  House,  and  the  pallet  of 
straw,  I  would  put  that  touching,  even  beautiful, 
picture  which  Mr.Crozier  has  so  tenderly  and  lovingly 
drawn  of  that  twilight  of  a  summer's  evening  when 
the  future  president  of  the  Manchester  Academy  of 
Arts  went,  with  his  portfolio  of  prints,  and  sat  on  the 
bedside  of  the  dying  painter.  He  did  not  find  him 
'*  a  fury  slinging  flame,"  but  a  man  whose  soul  was 
still  in  his  work  and  whose  mind  yet  glowed  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  art  of  Tintoret  and  Titian  and 
Paul  Veronese ;  full  of  generous  sympathy  for,  and 
keenest  insight  into,  the  works  of  other  men ;  whilst, 
with  the  modesty  of  true  power,  he  depreciated  his 
own.  This  may  seem  ignoble  and  pitiful  to  Mr, 
Johnson,  but  to  me  it  is  noble  and  inspiring.  And  as 
I  remember  how  the  hemlock  of  misfortune  had  been 
bruised  in  Bradley's  cup,  and  how,  as  we  are  told, 
contemplating  death  with  calmness,  he  spoke  to  his 
pupil  of  the  future  and  of  the  high  things  of  art,  ex- 
horting him  to  be  faithful  iii  his  devotion  to  the  old 
shrines,  I  cannot  help  thinking  (drawing  no  parallel, 
of  course)  of  another  deathbed,  older  by  2,200  years, 
where  also  the  hemlock  was  mingled  and  death  was 
near, ''  but  the  sun  still  hung  over  the  mountains  and 
had  not  set  yet^"  and  when  the  master  said  to  his 
pupil^  '*  Criton,  we  owe  a  cock  to  .^isculapius ;  dia- 
charge  this  debt,  therefore,  for  me,  and  do  not  neglect 
it." 

To  the  foregoing  I  may  add  a  few  facts  and  dates 
}7hich  may  not  be  without  interest  Mr.  Crozier  states 
that  Bradley  occupied  the  house  in  Upper  Charlotte- 
street,  London,  for  nine  years,  viz.,  from  1829  to 
1838 ;  in  reality  he  had  it  for  fourteen  years,  •>.,from 
1832  to  1845-6.  In  addition  to  the  children  named 
by  Mr.  Crozier  there  were  two  others  who  died  at  the 
age  of  six  years  :~1.  Charles,  bom  in  1847.  2.  Minnie, 
bom  in  1849.  The  students  of  hereditazy  descent  may 
find  food  for  reflection  in  the  dreumstanoe  that  the 
present  possessors  of  the  family  name  and  ability, 
William  and  Basil,  derive  their  talents  and  their  bias 
from  both  sides.  Their  mother  (who  is  stiU  hale  and 
vigorous)  has  considerable  artistic  taste  and  feeling, 
and  comes,  as  we  all  know,  of  a  family  of  artists. 
Her  father  and  uncles  were  all  of  the  Arcadia  of  art 
Her  grandfather  too,  Charles  Calvert  of  QkMSop  Hall, 
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afterwaids  Btewaid  and  protege  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, was  an  amateur  painter  of  considerable  merit. 
B^g  a  delicate  man  he  built  himself  a  house  in 
Oldhem-street,  which  was  at  that  time  partly  green 
fields,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ! 

And  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  it  is  to  his  brother 
Randolph  Calvert,  a  sculptor  of  considerable  power, 
but  who  died  young,  that  the  worl/d  in  general  and 
the  students  of  poetry  in  particular  are  so  deeply 
indebted.  In  his  last  illness  he  was  attended  by  his 
friend  Wordsworth,  to  whom  he  left  the  legacy  which 
is  put  down  in  the  "  life  "  as  £900  (but  which  others 
say  was  between  £1,000  and  £2,000),  on  which  the 
poet  and  his  sister  contriyed  to  live  for  seven  years, 
that  is  until  Lord  Lonsdale  paid,  principal  and 
interest,  the  claim  which  Wordsworth's  father  had 
against  the  Lonsdale  estates.  This  legacy  came  (as 
all  Wordsworth's  legacies  did)  Just  at  the  right 
moment.  It  enabled  him  to  retire  to  the  cottage  at 
Crewkeme  in  Dorset,  and  to  Alfozden  in  Somerset; 
and,  in  the  company  of  Coleridge,  to  devote  himself 
to  the  business  of  his  life ;  to  travel  in  Germany,  to 
visit  France,  and  finally  to  settle  at  Grasmere  in  1802 
with  Majry  Hutchinson.  Honour  and  gratitude,  then, 
to  Bandolph  Calvert.  T.  Lethbbbbow. 

It  will  probably  have  become  ''a  history  little 
known"  that  this  late  gifted  artist  was  a  man  of 
varied  talent,  he  having  been  something  of  a  poet  as 
"Well  nB  a  jMdnter.  I  possess  several  copies  of  short 
poems  which  he  had  printed  for  private  circulation 
only,  and  which  were  in  some  respects  almost  unique 
in  their  conception  and  composition.  He  gave  them  to 
me  in  his  more  sunny  days,  and  I  have  always  treasured 
them  as  ''curiosities  of  genius.''  One  of  these  was 
entitled  *' Truth  and  Good ; "  another  was  on  "  Here- 
ditary Evil."  ••  I  knew  him  well "  as  •*  a  fellow  of 
infinite  jest,"  and  the  very  reverse  of  a  man  of  gloom. 
He  painted  several  portraits  of  my  little  sister  and 
'One  of  my -mother,  and  other  family  connections. 

C.  F.  G.  Bbooks. 
,    Mrciugkton,  Jma  11* 

IAMBS  VBOymfB,  COMJIBIAN. 
(Query  366»  June  22.) 

1:364.]  James  Brownis  died  in  America  shortly 
.after  his  retom  thither;  the  predae  date  I  do  not 
know.  His  son  Tom  did  live  about  that  time  in 
CouplaadHBtreet,  Greenheys;  but  hd  died  young, 
leaving  a  widow/   In  1845  or  1846  the  fixed 


of  '  Jim  Browne,"  or  rattier  of  Mrs.  Browne  and  her 
daughter  Clara,  was  at  one  comer  of  Bold  Plaee, 
Liverpool,  where  Mrs.  Browne  had  a  shop  of  some 
kind,  if  I  remember  rightly,  preferring  it  te  the 
nomadic  life  of  the  actor.  James  Browne  (whose 
lithographed  portrait  hangs  on  our  study  wall  whilst 
this  is  penned)  was  accustomed,  when  in  Liverpool, 
to  spend  his  Bunday  evenings  at  the  York  Hotel, 
where  a  number  of  journalists,  actors,  and  literary 
men  (Mr.  B.  amongst  the*  number)  were  wont  to 
gather  round  the  host,  James  Ward,  painter  and 
pugilist  I  saw  our  old  friend  James  Browne  (in  his 
public  capacity)  for  the  last  time  on  the  boards  of  the 
Manchester  Theatre  fioyal.  Fountain-street,  as  Gold- 
finch in  the  Itoad  to  Bum;  and  a  finer  piece  of  actin^^ 
never  was  seen.  This  was  during  Mr.  Clarke's 
management,  and  Mrs.  Clarke  played  the  Widow 
Warren;  Basil  Baker  and  Walter  Lacy  being  cast 
respectively  Old  Dornton  and  Harry  Domton. 

London,  ISABELLA  BANKS, 

W.  li.  THACKEBAY. 
(Query  No.  344,  June  15.) 

[365.]  No  adequate  "Life"  of  Thackeray  has  yet 
been  published.  There  are,  of  course,  very  many 
sketches,  notices,  and  anecdotes  of  him  scattered 
through  the  magazine  literature  x)f  this  and  other 
countries.  A  considerable  number  of  these  may  be 
found  recorded  in  AUibone's  Critical  Dictionary  of 
English  Literature  (vol.  iii.,  pages  2,380-1),  and  more 
will  doubtless  be  revealed  by  the  forthcoming  new 
edition  of  Poole*s  Index  to  Periodical  Literatura. 
''Theodore  Taylor,"  named  by  your  correspondent,  is 
a  pseudonym  of  John  Camden  Hotten,  the  bookseller. 

c.  w.  s. 

Far  away  the  best1)iographical  sketch  of  the  great 
English  novelist  which  has  yet  appeared  is  that  by 
Dr.  John  Brown,  the  author  of  J2a6  and  kU  FHends, 
in  the  number  of  the  North  British  Bemew  for 
Pebrtuuy,  1864,  two  months  after  Thackeray's  death. 
Poor  James  Hannays  Memoir,  charming  as  it  is,  is 
all  too  brief ;  and  Mr,  Theodore  Taylor,  (t.«.,  John 
Camdsn  Hotten's)  book,  though  full  oi  good  and  inter- 
esting inf  (»mation,  is  rather  a  compilation  of  already 
pubiished  and  tolerably  well  known  materials  than  a 
revelation  of  the  inner  life  of  the  man.  For  this  we 
have  at  pcesent  no  better  aoooont  than  the  tenderiy- 
appredatire  but  necessarily  imperfect  essay  by  Dr. 
John  Brown.  Thackeray  died  at  the  oompaxatively 
early  age  of  fifty-two.    'MiODg  yean  of  Boirow, 
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labonr,  and  xMdn  had  killed  him  before  his  time.  It 
was  fomid  after  death  how  little  life  he  had  to  live. 
He  looked  always  fresh  with  that  abounding  silvery 
hair,  and  his  young,  almost  infantine  face ;  but  he  was 
iram  to  a  shadow,  and  his  hands  wasted  as  if  by 
aghty  years."  Domestic  suffering,  a  hard  struggle 
h  his  earlier  years,  and  hard  work  in  all  his  years. 
Bide  him  ponematurely  old.  The  story  of  such  a  life 
Bust  be  worth  the  telling,  and  the  world  will  natu- 
laDy  look  to  his  only  surviving  child,  the  gifted  Mrs. 
Biebmond-Thackeray,  for  a  competent  biography  of 
Uns  fine  genius  and  noble  man  of  letters. 

ESPBBAKCB. 

TWO-HBABBD  BNAXB0. 
(Sot,  297,  301,  318,  and  347.) 

[d6ft.J  I  am  not  surprised  Felix  Folio  refuses  to 
belieTe  in  the  existence  of  two-headed  snakes,  and 
te  quotations  he  gives  in  support  of  his  opinion  look 
pkosible;  but  I  submit — apart  from  my  assertion 
of  having  seen  one— that  the  weight  of  evidence  of 
flMBT  existence,  as  given  by  Samuel  Hewitt,  is  more 
tnatworthy.  F.  F.says:  ''The  snake, supposed  by 
wgptaAaal  obeervera  to  have  two  heads,  is  not  known 
Bi  this  country,'  Whether  it  be  known  in  this  country 
cr  not  is,  to  my  thinking,  beside  the  point.  Further 
on  an  author  he  quotes  says :  ''The  head  and  body  of 
the  genus  Amphisbena  are  of  uniform  thickness,  and 
Uie  tail  terminates  bluntly."  Now,  if  there  be  any- 
thing I  am  quite  sure  about  it  is  that  both  ends  of 
the  anake  I  saw  terminated  bluntly,  very  much  like 
the  ends  of  one's  thumb,  in  fact.  But  the  real  ques- 
tion at  issue  is—Had  the  snake  my  friend  and  I  saw 
two  heads  or  not  P  I  have  ahready  stated  it  had  two 
heads,  and  simply  reaffirm  that  statement.  Further, 
tiiGirB  was  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  seeing  the 
eyes  in  both  heads,  as  I  had  ample  time  to  view  it 
deliberately.  Further,  it  was  capable  of  crawling 
either  end  first  "with  equal  facility,"  as  I  found  when 
I  poked  it  with  a  stick.  And,  in  opposition  to  what 
"the  writer  on  the  subject  in  the  Museum  of  Ani- 
aiated  Nature''  says,  it  was  full  of  activity  in  its 
movements,  and  made  for  a  ditch  some  couple  of 
of  yards  off  with  unerring  sagacity.  It  only  remains 
for  me  to  add  that  my  friend,  so  often  referred  to,  is 
Mr.  Wiard  Heys,  the  artist,  from  whom,  though  not  in 
Manchester  Just  now,  you  will  doubtless  receive  a 
note  eoDfimiing  aU  I  have  stated. 

JOHH  COWLBT. 


As  I  happened  to  be  with  Mr.  Cowley  when  he  saw 
the  two-headed  snake  on  Arthog  Moss,  I  can,  on' 
ocular  evidence,  confirm  his  statement;  and  in  doing 
so  I  do  not  dispute  for  one  moment  the  truthfulness 
of  Felix  Folio's  authorities,  as  I  can  quite  believe  in 
the  non-existence  of  a  species  of  double-headed, 
snake,  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  bound,  on  the 
evidence  of  my  senses  to  believe  that  I  have  seen  a 
snake  with  two  heads.  I  do  not  dispute  that  it  may 
have  been  a  monstrosity  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
double-headed  woman,  the  Siamese  twins,  or  a  two- 
headed  calf.  I  can  only  vouch  for  the  single  fact  that 
I  saw  it.  Wabd  Heys. 

BeatoUer,  Borrowdale,  June  24th. 

THB  UNION  JACK, 
(Sob.  309  and  323.) 

[367.]  It  was  quite  as  well  that  your  correspondent, 
Mn.  Banks,  in  her  note  on  the  Union  Jack,  concluded 
as  follows :  "  This  is  simply  a  suggestion  of  mine,  and 
I  do  not  claim  infallibility  of  opinion."  For  the 
Union  Jack  never  was  the  Boyal  Standard  of  England, 
and  never,  as  a  true  Union  Jack,  hod  the  Irish  harp 
in  it ;  or,  if  she  is  speaking  of  the  Boyal  Standard,  it 
never  had  a  saltire  cross  in  it.  Also,  as  each  ship  has 
to  carry  a  complete  set  of  signal  flags,  and  each  is 
hauled  up  and  down  by  means  of  blocks  or  pulleys 
or  Jacks,  if  as  she  thinks  this  originated  the  name, 
why  are  they  not  all  called  Jacks  P 

Fkbdebiok  a.  Whaitb. 

64,  Bridge-street,  ICaaoheater. 

THB  USB  OF  "  BTCBTBRA." 
(No«.  316  and  354.) 

[368.]  The  meaning  I  attached  to  the  word  or 
words  "  etcetera"  may  have  been  imperfect,  in  so  far 
as  it  did  not  comprehend  all  possible  applications ; 
but  it  was  not,  as  Elba  alleges,  inaccurate.  Let  us 
see  what  the  dictionary  makers  say— those  few,  that 
is,  who  say  anything  about  the  word.  The  dictionary 
I  referred  to  when  writing  my  note  was  James 
Knowles's,  founded  upon  Sheridan's  and  Walker's. 
Knowles  gives :— *'  Ex  cjbtbba  :  A  kind  of  expression 
denoting  others  of  the  like  Idnd."  Dr.  Alexander 
Schmidt,  in  his  Shakspere-Lexicon  (Berlin,  1874),  has 
«  Etcbtbba  :  And  the  rest ;  and  so  forth."  The  very 
elaborate  one-volume  dictionary  of  W.  and  B. 
Chambers,. the  work  of  Mr.  Arnold  J.  Gooley,  haa 
<«  EiK! JBTBSA :  And  so  of  the  rest,  or  others  of  the 
like  kind;  and  so  forth,'  All  these  agree  in  themain 
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with  the  dEiflmtibiLl  gave,  and  which  Elba  so  abso- 

Eeba  88y»  *'  Stoetera  means  *  and  other  things/  and 
cannot  be  oonjored  into  anything  else."    In  this,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  is  wrong ;  bat  assuming  that  his 
defl!bition  is  absolutely  complete  and  accurate,  my 
objection  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  word  is  not 
one  whit  leas  valid.    For  a  correspondent  to  a  new»> 
paper  to  say,  or  to  be  made  by  the  printers  to  say, 
**Tour8,  ftc.,*^  •>,  "Tours  and  other  things,"  is  quite 
as  absurd  as  if  he  was  understood  to  say  *^  Tours  and 
so  forth,"  or  "Tours  and  others  of  the  like  kind." 
This  last,  pace  Hlba,  is  really  the  intended  meaning 
of  the  word  or  symbol  in  such  a  phrase  as  "  The  hall 
contained  pictures,  statuary,  ftc."   The  &c.  here  is 
not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  hall  con- 
tained a  small  menagerie,  or  a  range  of  cooking 
utensils,  but  other  things  of  the  like  kind — ^things 
which  we  usually  associate  with  pictures  and  statu- 
ary— ^books,  perhaps,  and  the  objects  called  "  articles 
of  yirtii."    These,  I  contend,  should  be  enumerated, 
and  the  writer  should  not,  through  idleness  or  sloven- 
liness, resort  to  an  "  ftc."  when,  by  very  trifling  painsy 
he  might  All  up  his  lazy  hiatus.    He  has  no  right,  in 
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as  representing  the  passing  of  vehicles  to  and  fro,  or 
the  trafilc  of  Manchest6i^.s.,  its  trade,— ^to  x«pe-. 
sent  the  passage  of  goods  from  seller  to  buyer. 

TWABItTJiA  BlUXBt 
Iitndon. 

E.  K.'s  answer  is  ingenious  but  unsubstantial. 
Etymology  fails  us.    Witih  an  effort  it  makes  a  word 
by  dividing  another,  Af-on  (a  Welsh  yrard  tor  a 
stream,  a  river),  and  adding  an  ntimfliminjy  prefix  Tr» 
Water  added  to  ford  is  entirely  repetitionary  and 
supeifluous,  for  every  ford  is  a  waterford.    A  ford 
cannot  be  on  dry  land.    The  name  of  the  port  and 
town  of  Waterford  in  Ireland  is  a  misnomer,  for  the 
river  Suir,  on  the  left  bank  of  which  it  stands,  is  a 
deep  tidal  one,  crossed  at  one  end  by  a  ferry  boat  and 
at  the  other  by  a  bridge  844  feet  long,  with  an  open- 
ing in  the  centre  for  masted  vessels  to  pasa    A  ford 
is  (1):  A  place  in  a  river  or  other  water  where  it 
may  be  passed  by  man  or  beast  on  foot  or  by  wading. 
(2) :  A  stream,  a  current.    We  must  leave  conjecture 
and  use  that  general  dictator  of  the  landed  nomen- 
clature, description,  to  aid  us,  but  herein  also  the 
answer  fails,  for  "  the  low,  flat,  watery  siBrroundings 
of  the  old  shallow  or  ford"  at  Throstle  Nest  is  not 


my  opinion,  to  ^^^^^f^^^  ^"^2}^}}^.^^^  I  descriptive  of  the  features  of  that  locality.  The  river 

Irwell  there  ran  rapidly  between  high  banks^  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  erection  of  a  weir  and  by  the  steep 


Imagination  of  the  reader.  Espbbakcb. 

I  am  glad  thstpSiAA.  has  taken  notice  of  Esfb- 
bancb's  strange  translation  of  etcetera.  When 
Elba,  proceeds  to  criticise  ''yours  truly,"  ''yours 
faithfully,"  and  similar  expressions  as  unmeaning  and 
unreal,  he  is  passing  into  a  large  field  of  discussion. 
Indeed  he  is  opening  up  the  whole  question  which 
belongs  to  the  habits  of  speech  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  I  do  not  say  that  the  Friends  are  wrong, 
but  Elba  advances  in  his  criticism  far  beyond  the 
notice  of  the  lazy  vulgarism  "yours,  &c."  Many 
continental  nations  are  greater  sinners  than  we  are  in 
the  phraseology  to  which  Elba  takes  exception.  I 
remember  when  in  Bome  receiving  a  letter  addressed 
to  me  as  "  Chiarissimo  "  (most  illustrious),  and  giving 
me  several  other  titles  to  which,  in  my  modesty, 
I  lay  no  claim.  Chablbs  H.  Colltns. 

Wirkiworth. 

T&AF-FOBD, 
CBTof.  311  and  353.) 

[369.]  I  take  it  that  Traf-f ord  was  merely  the 
passage  by  the  ford ;  and  that  the  word  has  the  same 
xootas^tiaffiof  the  traffic  of  Market-street,  to  wit» 


descent  to  the  ferry  as  well  as  by  the  bluff  bend  or 
projection  on  the  Salford  side  which  turns  the  cur- 
rent of  the  stream.  Throstle  Nest  I  How  descriptivB 
the  name;  as  are  Woodens-ford,  Stret  or  Street-ford, 
Long-ford,  Cross-ford,  all  near  neighbours;  whilst 
how  undescriptive  is  Traf-ford.  IVom  the  depth  of 
the  bed  of  the  river  it  were  better  called  Troughf ord, 
a  name  used  by  members  of  the  ^foifford  family  in 
very  early  times,  as  is  shown  by  signatures  to  old 
deeds.  In  Doomsday  Book  the  name  is  called  Tray- 
ford,  whilst  a  row  of  cottages  at  Stretford  is  called 
"Tryford"  Place.  So  much  for  orthography.  Indeed 
it  is  a  "  perplexing  word"  still  undefined. 

Jambs  Bttbt. 

I  am  not  disputing  E.  K.'s  etymology,  but  when  he 

speaks  of  Tr  as  a  prefix  I  desire  to  know  what  he 

makes  of  this  prefix.     Prefixes  and  suiBxes  do  not 

come  of  chance  adhesion  or  agglomeration,  but  must 

be  accounted  for. 

Owarlbs  H.  CoLLnm. 

Wlrkswoitfa. 
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[370.]  CATBjkxOK.—There  is  a  Cateaton-etreet  in 
lUnchestery  and  another  in  London.  WJbiat  is  the 
ttjgin  or  meaning  of  the  word  P  Anon. 

[871J  Antiquary  and  Abchjsolooist.—WUI 
•ome  one  explain  why  the  old  word  **  antiquary''  luts 
been  rapplanted  by  the  term  "  aichaDologist "  P 

Anon. 

[97%']  Bb.  IThomab  Pabkinson  and  Canon 
FABXiN80N.*-Who  was  Dr.  Thomas  Parkinson,  a 
mathematician,  bom  1746  at  PouIton-le-FIyde,  reetor 
of  Kegworth,  Leicestershire;  died  1690 P  Was  he 
my  connection  of  Ganon  Parkinson's  stock  P 

John  Etans. 

Satii  June,  18T8. 

[373.]  The  NiOHnNGALS.— Can  you  please  inform 
me  the  the  most  northerly  point  in  Enffumd  at  which 
nightingalea  have  been  seen  and  heard,  and  whether 
or  Bot  my  belief  is  correct  that  some  vears  ago  one 
or  mare  was  heard  in  Birkenhead  Park  nyr  some  time, 
VBtil  dxiren  away  by  the  attempts  made  to  capture 
ftp  Nightingale. 

[874.1  Manchbstxb  Ounibusbs.— A;few  queries 
about  the  omnibus.  When  was  it  first  used  for 
k>eal  traffic  in  Manchester  P  Was  it  introduced  from 
some  other  town  P  Who  was  the  enterprising  man 
who  ran  the  fl»t  'busP  What  route  was  taken?  Was 
the  yehide  from  the  first  called  an  **  omnibus  P  "  It 
la  perhaps  worth  while  to  place  the  facts  on  record, 
aspeoally  ainoe  the  development  of  the  familiar  car- 
nage into  the  Tbax  Gab. 

FIELD  NATURAUBTS. 

YiaiT  TO  ¥T¥Pia  SOOUT:    ZHB  NATURAL  HmOBT  OF 

xnnnni. 
On  flafenrday  last  the  members  of  the  Hancbester 
fMd  ^*atnra]i8ts  and  Archoeologists'  Society  visited 
Haffield  lor  Rindflr  Scout  A  fifftj  numberiof  between 
tvanty^  and  thirty  left  ManicbeBtor  shortly  after  ten  in  the 
manAng^  and  the  number  was  increased  to  nearly  sixty 
by  an  afternoon  contingent.  The  ezcuiaoD  was  under 
the  guidaoce  of  Mr.  B.  H.  Akxxsk,  F.L.S.,  who  had 
oMalDadtpedBlprivilegea  for  TiBlting  the  moors.  Lunch 
was  obtained  at  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Mower,  the  secretazy 

to  the  Kinder  Scout  Andent  Footpaths*  Asaodatioo.  A 
digbt  shower  fell  durisg  the  ascent  of  the  lower  sTopes, 
but  it  was  of  bzief  duration,  and  with  almost  incredible 
snddennLSs  the  dark  storm-clouds  passed  from  the  hill 
summits  and  an  ezcediogly  pleasant  and  sunny  day 
soeoeeded.  The  wild  water-course  and  cascades  known 
as  the  Downfall  were  visited,  and  also  tbe  highest  point 
horn  which  a  rery  striking  ^iew  of  Mam  lor  and  the 
sononnding  country  was  obtained.  Amongst  the  plants 
obeerred  were  Bubus  chami  moras  in  folutge  only,  but 
Teiy plentiful;  BanunculusLenormandi,  Myosots  repens, 
Caraxeatensa,  Galium  saxatile,  Carex  SteUulata.  Nardus 
sUicta,  Grmnadea'a  cooopasa,  Habenaria  bifolia,  Hhin- 
anttkoa  cittista-gall^yeKomcaofiBcinalls,  Orchis  macul8ta» 


Folygala  vulgaria,  PecBcularia  fylvatlca,  Lotus  comi- 
culatus,  Ophiogloesom  vukatam,  and  various  forms  of 
FotentiUa.  Tea  was  provided  in  Mr.  Mowers  garden. 
After  tea  the  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Bahin,  and  a  paper 
on  tiie  Botany  of  Kinder  was  read  by  Mr.  Alcock. 

Mr.  Alcock  said :— >If  there  are  botaniBts  who,  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  whole  British  floxa,  are  nleasea 
only  when  they  ilnd  thelsrer  plants,  lamafisidthey 
will  be  disappointed  with  the  floza  of  Kinder,  for,  sp  far 
as  I  know,  there  are  scarcely  any  to  be  found  bare ;  but 
for  those  whose  knowledge  is  not  eo  extended  and  whose 
interest  in  botanizing  is  therefore  more  genera),  there  is 
much  of  interest.    Beinff  the  behest  peak  of  Derbyshiieb 
we  might  expect  to  fina  on  Kinder  Scout  what  we  have 
in  the  neighbouihood  of  Manchester  of  Alpine  vegeta- 
tion.    It  must  not  be  forgotten,  howerer,  that  though  ili 
is  the  highest  point  of  tbe  Peak,  Kinder  Bcout  has  an 
elevation  of  but  little  over  2,000  feet  ^ove  the  sea 
level— only  half  the  height  of  Ben  Kevla  or  Ben  Lawen^ 
and    muoi    lower  than    several  peaks  in  tbe  lake 
countiy    and    in    Wales.     We  need  not,  therefore^ 
look    for    any    great    profusion    of   Alpine    plants. 
The    botanical    oiviaions  of    Britain,   made  by   Mr. 
Hewett  C.  Wataon  for  the  purpose  of  a  census,  beiog 
112,  those  plants  cannot  be  oonskiered  rare  that  have 
been  recorded  from  over  fifty  of  these  divisions,  as  thcgr 
are  pretty  generally  distributed  over  the  country.    Now 
I  do  not  knew  of  more  than  two  British  plants  in  Kinder 
or  its  neighbourhood  that  are  rarer  than  this,  and  these 
are  Bubua  chamaemorus,  the  cloud-beny,  and  Arcto* 
staphylos  Uva-ursi.  the  bear-beriy,  each  ^  them  bdng 
recoraed  In  the  7  tn  Ed.  of  the  Lend.  Cat.  frem  '^l  only 
of  the  112  divisions.   Both  of  them  are  found  only  at  a 
considerable  elevation,,  and  where  tbe  one   Is  loun4 
tbe  other  may  be  looked  for  also.     Bubus  chaineemorus^ 
when    a    certam  height     is     reached,  is    comm^ 
enough  in   Kinde^  and  also  on   the    neighbouilng 
moors.     Arotostaphylos    Uva-ursi    used    not    to  be 
so  great  a  rarity,  but  that  it  was  gathered  by. tbe 
sackful  for  medicine.    The  reputation  of  the  Lva-uifl 
as  a  medicinal  plant  has  been  varyipg.   It  is  tbe  leavsa 
that  are  used.    They  are  astringent  and  have  beenaup* 
posed  to  possess  a  specific  power  in  some  urixiary  com* 
plaints,  espec'allv  mflammation  of  tbe  bladder.    Moat 
medical  writers  nave  doubted  this,  but  the  plant  U  atMl 
induded  in  oar  Materia  Medica.    I  am  not  aware  thiit 
the  berries  are  made  any  use  of,  excepting  by  the  birds-^ 
at  least  in  these  parts— though  they  are  saia  to  be  called 
bear  berries,  because  they  are  a  favourite  food  for  bears; 
but  of  these  there  are  none  in  Kinder.   This  neighbour- 
hood waa  not  known  to  Gerard  aa  a  habitat  for  the  cloud 
berry.    He  aays:—  '*Tbi8  plant  groweth  naturally  upon 
the  tope  of  two  high  mountaioea  (among  tbe  mcasle 
places),  one  in  Yorkshire  called  J  ngleborougn,  the  other  In 
Laocaslure  called  Pendle,  two  of  the  highest  mounta^knes  in 
all  iingland,  where  the  clouds  are  lower  than  the  tops  of 
tbe  same  all  winter  long,  whereupon  the  people  ox  the. 
countrie  have  called  them  cloud*berries,  found  there  bv 
a  curious  gentlenr  an  in  the  ki  ow'edge  of  plants,  called 
Master  Heaketh  often  remembered."   ibeberriea  are  not 
particularly    good,    though    Linn6   gl^ea    them   the 
qualified  praise  that  they  uo  not  eat  amiss  with  wine. 
The  chief  botanical  features  of  these  mountain  aides 
are  made  up  of  very  much  commoner  plants,    fiesidea 
the  tlva-und  we  fina  pf  the  Order  JEzlcaoeielMge  qiMnti^ 
tlea  of  Calluna  vu(garia,  common  heather  or  ung;  Exica 
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jcdnerea,  fioe-loayed  heath;  and  Erica  Tetrafix,  ckmb- 
leaved  heath;  with  three  epe  ies  of  Vacdnium,  viz.: 
Alj-rtilluB,  the  whimberry;  Vitie-idaea,  the  cowberry; 
and  Cxycoccoe,  the  cranborry.    The  Crder  Empetraceje 

S'ves.us  Emp«trum  nigrum,  the  crowberry.  These  are 
e  plants  that  chieiv  occu}  y  the  moors.  Sheep  eat  the 
youD^  shoots  of  the  heaths,  ezceptincr  the  Erica  Tetralix, 
whit  h  they  dislike.  The  shoots  and  fruit  of  the  whin- 
berry  plat  t  are  the  principal  food  of  the  grouse.  In 
order  to  produce  3'oung  shoots  in  abundacci  the  shep- 
herds bu  n  the  moors  periodically,  aod  if  this  is  done 
judiciously  and  in  moderately  i-ized  patches  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  grou«e  as  well  as  tiie  sheep ;  but  if  too 
treat  an  extent  of  surfat  e  is  burnt  at  once  the  birds  are 
epiived  of  their  natural  cover,  and  the  moor  is  spoilt 
for  the  sportsman.  W'hinLerries,  or  whimbeiries,  or  bil- 
berries, or  bulberries,  or  whortleberries,  the  fruit  of 
Vacdnium  M^rtiUus,  are  gathered  in  large  quantities 
and  taken  to  our  markets.  Tt  ey  are  eaten  in  puddings  and 
tarts,  as  everyone  here  knows,  btit  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  introducing  them  to  several  people  as  something 
new  to  them.  It  is  said  that  the  first  tendt  r  leaves  of  the 
plant,  *' cannot  be  distinguished  from  real  tea,  when 
properly  gathered,  and  dried  in  the }  hade,"  which  I  have 
made  no  trial  of  nor  mean  to  do,  as  old  (i  erard  would  say. 
Cranbr.ies,  the  fruit  of  Vacdnium  Oxycoccos,  are 
eaten  in  the  same  way  as  whinberries,  but  are  not  nearly 
so  ^undent.  The  large  kind  that  we  get  from  America, 
the  fruit  of  Oxycoccos  marrocarpus,  are  much  more 
common  in  our  markets  than  the  fruit  of  our  moors. 
The  name cranberry,ac(5ording  to  Withering,  "probably 
originated  from  the  fruitstalks  be'ng  crooked  at  the  t^p, 
and,  before  the  expansion  of  the  blossom,  re  emblingthe 
neck  and  head  of  a  crane."  Prior  says  that  it  is  so  called 
from  its  fr  ait  being  ripe  in  the  spring,  when  the  crane  re- 
turns ;  from  the  Danish  tranebaer,  trace  meaning  a  crane, 
and  he  further  renr  arks  that  it  is  '*  a  name  of  late  introduce 
tion  1  or  Ly  te  calls  them  Marrish  Worts  and  Fenberries, 
and  fays  that '  there  is  none  other  name  for  t  hem  known.  * 
Cowberries,  the  fruit  of  Vacdnium  Vitis-idsea,  are  eaten 
like  the  other  fruits  of  the  genus,  but  only  locally,  and 
they  are  not  commonly  met  with  in  our  martlets.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Cowberry  is  not  plain.  Prior  says  it 
b  **  apparent  V  from  a  blunder  letween  Vaocinium,  the 
fruit  of -the  whortle,  and  vaccinum,  which  belonf^s  to  a 
cow."  Crow-berries,  or  Crake-berries,  which  has  the 
8«me  meaning,  bei  g  derived  from  La  krakeb  r,  sre  so 
called  from  the'r  b  ack  colour,  or,  according  to  one  autho- 
rity, because  crows  eat  them  greedily.  They  are  the 
fruit  of  Empetrum  nigrum,  and  are  not  poisonous,  but 
are  food  rather  for  birds  than  human  beings.  Of  spring 
ar  d  summer  f  owers  there  is  abundance  in  Uie  meadows 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  streams.  The  Water-cress 
]Ns8turtium  officinale  grows  in  some  of  the  pmall 
broke  on  the  morr.^,  where  it  has  probably- be- n 
planted  by  the  gamekeepers.  The  small  Polygala 
whi.h  is  now  called  a  fub-spedes  with  the  name  P 
depressa,  maybe  found  in  the  pastures.  According  to 
the  third  edition  of  Enijlish  Botany,  it  is  "very  common 
t  roughout  the  whole  of  Britain."  and  I  onlv  mention  it 
sow  because  it  is  put  down  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
London  Cata  ofiue  (1874)  as  being  report  d  from  thirty- 
six  courties  o'  Iv.  Ho  many  sub-s)  edes  of  plants  have 
been  set  up  within  the  1  st  few  years  that  records  from 
all  parts  must  of  necessity  lag  behind.  I  sometimes 
think  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  Britiflh  flora  has  got 


into  a  more  conf ufed  stsj^  than  is  necessary.  In  the  case 
of  polygala.  Withering  had  but  one  spedes,  Smith  one^ 
Hooker  and  Amott  two ;  Bentham  retumedtoone;  the 
new  edition  of  EngUsh  Botany  and  looker's  Students' 
flora  have  three  spedes  and  two  sub^pedes.  Lastly,  Mr. 
Watson,  in  compiling  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Catalogue,  for  convenience  dropped  the  distinction 
of  sub-species,  so  we  find  in  it  five  species  of  polygala 
with  two  varieties,  one  of  which  is  a  form  of  aubtriaca^ 
with  varietal  name  uliginosa,  while  the  Student's  Flora 
gives  us  P.  uliginose,  Fries,  in  prefirenoe  to  and  sa 
^ron>mou8  with  P.  austriaca  Cran'.  It  is  curious,  too, 
to  note  ti  at  with  regard  to  the  census  P.  vulgaris  stands 
without  a  i-ingle  record.  Of  thoee  that  remain  P.  depressa 
appears  as  the  most  common  form.  Mrntia  fontaoa  or 
Blinks  is  common  beside  the  streams,  and  there  is  a  little 
dell  not  far  distant,  though  it  is  not  in  \  inder,  where  a 
foreign  colonist  of  the  same  order  grows  abundantly, 
togeUier  with  Lychnis  diumaandStelTaria  Kolostea,from 
the  latter  of  which  a  short  distance  o£f,  tbe  foUsfe  being 
hidden  by  the  grass,  it  would  scarcely  oe  dis- 
tinguished. This  ^'orth  American  plant  and  its  con- 
vener Claytonia  perfoliate  are  becoming  piettv  widely 
distributed  over  England.  The  latter  is  the  more 
widelv  spread,  but  this  spedes  alsinoides  has  been 
f ouna  in  several  places  during  tbe  last  few  years.  It  was 
first  picked  up  growibg  wild  at  Edensor,  near  Chats- 
worth,  I  believe,  in  1849.  These  Claytonlas  are 
exceedingly  prolific,  and  spread  with  the  rapidity 
of  weeds,  especially  on  the  moist  sides  of  streams. 
Cn  some  of  the  higher  jKisture^  Gentiava  campestus 
mav  be  found.  Mvosotis  palustris  and  Pinguicula 
vulgaris  are  ccmmon  beside  the  lower  streams,  together 
with  (^rchis  mascula  and  O.  maculate.  In  one  place  tbe 
daCTodil  grows  in  great  quantity,  and  the  young  people 
of  Hayfield  gather  the  flowers  by  armfuls  on  Good 
Friday.  I  have  not  tiken  particular  notice  of  the  sedges 
andgras  es,but  the  cotton-grass(Eriopboiam  vaginatom 
and  £.  polvstachion)  is  to  he  found  on  the  moors,  and 
there  would  he  much  more  of  it  were  it  not  so  much  liked 
bv  tbe  sheep,  who  eat  it  with  avidity.  The 
plant,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  most  oonspicuoas* 
i.e.,  when  in  fruit,  does  not  look  particularly  tempting 
fodder,  but  the  sheep  eat  it  in  its  earlier  growth  when 
the  shoots  are  fresh  grown.  As  a  brandi  of  botany 
to  which  some  especial  attention  baa  been  paid 
by  our  sodety,  it  will  be  well  to  take  some  notice  of 
tlbe  forest  trees  of  Kinder.  Ab  we  come  along 
from  Hayfield  to  Bowden  Bridge,  and  notice  the  hun- 
dreds of  scrubby  oaks  from  ei^^t  to  twelve  feet  high, 
we  might  think  there  was  not  much  promise  of  timber. 
There  are,  nevertheless  some  very  good  trees  in  Kinder. 
The  Mountain  a<=h  or  Wicken  tree,  Pyrus  aucuparia, 
grows  pretty  high  up  here  and  there,  all  alone  on  the 
moors  beside  the  rivulets,  where  it  is  probably  indigenous, 
being  naturally  a  plant  of  mountainous  districts.  The 
berries  serve  as  food  for  fieldfares,  ousels,  and  other 
birds.  They  have  been  used  by  fowlers  to  entice  birds 
into  nooses  of  horse  hair  suspended  from  branches 
of  trees.  It  wss  in  allus'on  to  this  that  the  tree 
got  its  trivial  name  Aucuparia,  from  the  Latin 
aucupium,  bird-catching.  The  Svcamore,  Acer  psendo- 
platanus,  the  asli,  Fraxinus  exoefsior,  the  oak,  Quercoa 
robur,  the  birch,  Betu*a  alba,  and  the  Scotch  fir,  Pinua 
s^lvestris,  grow  into  fine  trees  on  the  lower  grounds. 
A  qrcamore  at  Mr.  Gee'ii,  of  tbe  Ashes,  bas  a  dream- 
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tea&ce  of  7ft.  ftt  5ft  from  the  ground,  an  oak  9ft  8in., 
and  a  Sootcfa  fir  7ft.    I  have  been  struck  with  a  circum- 
•Unoe  that  has  been  related  to  me  concerning  the  fire. 
We  know  that,  epeakinff  generally,  conifers  will  not  grow 
in  tow-  8y  nor  well  in  their  neiffhbouriiood,  and  we  attil 
bote  this  fact  to  the  preraleoee  of  noxions  vapours 
arising  from  the  combustion  of  coal,  from  chemical 
works,  and  from  other  sources.  It  has  also  been  observed 
that  some  conifers  withstand  these  influences  better  than 
others— the  Austrian  pine,  for  instance,  I  )iave  been  told, 
grows  fairiy  quite  close  to  Manchester,  where  many  other 
oooifen  would  not  live.    Now  here  in  Kinder,  as  I  am 
informed,  the  larch,  Abies  larix,  will  no  looser  flourish 
though  it  formerly  grew  well — it  sickens  and  dies  like  a 
town  tree.    Can  we  attribute  this  as  in  the  other  case  to 
noadous  gases  ?    Failing  any  other  explanation,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  is  possible.      Even  in  Kmder  the 
nuisances  of  civilization  advance,  and  even  here  if  we 
draw  a  rush  or  a  blade  of  grass  tlurough  the  hand,  or  look 
at  the  fleeces  of  the  sheep  when  they  are  not  just  new 
washed  as  now,  we  find  a  suspiaon  of  soot,  a  sure 
indication  of  the  ezistenceof  other  air  pollution.  But  there 
are  otbor  means  by  which  a  slight  general  smuttiness 
mi^t  be  produced,  such  as  the  chirred  remains  of  the 
burnt  heather,  and  the  black  peatv  soil  which  is  all  about. 
I  have  heard  the  late  Mr.  Thomas'Oee,  of  The  Ashes,  say 
that  he  believed  some  soot  came  from  Sheffield,  though 
it  is  several  miles  distant,  even  as   the  crow  flies; 
but  I  should  suppose  that  if  the  Larches  suffer  from 
smoke  it  is  from  a  very  much  nearer  source.    The  nearest 
chimney  is  that  of  the  Kinder  Vale  Print  Works.   These 
works  being  built  pretty  high  up  in  a  mountain  gorge 
for  the  sake  of  the  pure  water,  the  fumes  from  them 
cannot  be  so  rapidly  diffused  in  and  diluted  bv  a  laive 
ooantity  of  air  as  In  a  more  open  country,  and  may  be 
drawn  along  by  currents  in  some  states  of  the  atmosphere 
and  when  toe  wind  is  blowing  from  some  certain  quarter 
ifiiectly  upon  a  planting  of  trees  on  a  hill  side.    Though 
Uns  m'gfat  occur  only  now  and  then,  the  effect  on  a 
particularly  sensitive  kind  of  tree  m'ght  be  to  completely 
stop  Its  growth,  and  f  hortly  kiU  it    It  b  at  any  rate 
a  curious  fact  that  In  sftnations  where   the  larch 
and  the  Scotch  fir  formerly  flourished  side  by  side, 
the  larch    now  dies  wbUe  its    companion    remains. 
Besides   botai^  there   are  other  branches  of  natural 
Urtory  of  which  the  field  naturalist  mav  find  pleoty  of 
itttercsti  g  examples  in  Kinder.    Among'the  birds  there 
sn  grouse,  and  there  uced  to  be  a  few  black  game  and 
partridges.    Cur!ews  breed  annually,  and  cuckooe  are 
vsiy  abundant  In  their  season.    There  are  plenty  of  lap- 
wings and  sometimes  golden  plovers  and  pigeons.  There 
an  abo  snipes,  and  In  the  autumn,  but  not  for  long, 
woodcocks.    Among  the  smaller  Urds  the  ring  ousel  Is 
oommon.    The  migration  of  numbers  of  water-fowl  may 
also  be  observed.    In  the  spring  they  fly  from  the  we  >t 
towards  the  east  uid  In  the  autumn  return  from  the 
east  to  the  west— wild  geese,  wild  ducks,  and  other 
kinds.      They    have    been    supposed   to    travel   be- 
tween the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  Cheshire  lakes. 
The    raven   used   to   inhabit    Kinder,   but  has  now 
beooma  extinct   Then  are  often  foxes,  too,  in  Kinder, 
but  they  are  by  no  means  preserved,  and  shortly  they 
become  extinct  also ;  but  others  come  from  a  distance  to 
take  thsir  places.    For  the  antiquarian  I  do  not  know 
that  then  is  much  to  nota     It  is  quite  recently, 
that  ths  htfier  endoiares  haye  been  made,  before 


iriiich  it  was  an  open  common  stretching  for 
miles  upon  miles  right  awav  into  Yorkshire  without 
a  fence.  The  house  of  Frank  Gee  in  Kinder,  still  pos- 
sessed by  the  same  family,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  thoee 
that  sheltered  ejected  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England 
over  200  years  ago ;  but  time  moves  on,  and  even  in  mv 
own  recollection  of  this  district  which  stretches  back 
only  some  thirty  years,  it  was  much  more  secluded  than 
now,  and  such  an  excursion  as  we  have  made  to-day 
from  Manchester  would  then  have  been  all  but  Impossible. 

Mr,  Lbo  Gbindon  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  addi- 
tional plants  found,  and  referred  specially  to  Uie  adder's 
tongue  (Ophioglossum  vulgatum)  and  to Myosotis  repens, 
which  he  said  was  one  of  the  half-dozen  sub-roedes  made 
by  the  analytical  botanists  out  of  Linneus^  Myosotis 
scorpioides. 

Mr.  Chablbs  Bailbt,  F.L.S.,  referred  to  the  fact  that 
Myosotis  repens  had  been  met  with  along  the  course  of  the 
stream.  Fointiugout  the  differencee  between  this  spedeey 
M.  ccespltoea,  and  M.  palustris,  with  which  it  is  frequently 
confounded,  he  siud  that  its  stations  had  not  vet  been 
mapped  out,  and  that,  as  it  was  a  rare  plant  within  the 
limits  of  the  Manchester  flonk  its  occurrence  at  Hayfleld 
was  worth  recording,  especially  as  it  had  not  previously 
been  recorded  in  Derbyshire,'  With  it  was  sssodated 
Ranunculus  Lenormanoi,  another  well-deflned  species, 
whose  distribution  in  England  was  equally  undefined,  on 
account  of  Its  being  so  frequently  passed  over  for  B, 
hederaceus. 

ART  NOTES. 

It  IB  not  generaUv  known  that  R.A.  ia  e^ual  to 
£800  per  annumi  that  beinff  the  sum  which  the 
R^yal  Academy  pays  annuaSy  to  the  forty  acade- 
micians. 

Eighteen  portraits  have  been  added  during  the 
past  year  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Seven 
were  gift^,  and  eleven  purchases.  The  donations 
include  Francis  Homer,  by  Sir  Henry  Baebum, 
R.A.;  Chancellor  Somers,  by  Sir  Godfr^  Kneller ; 
R.  P.  Bonington,  the  painter ;  the  late  £)arl  Stan- 
hone  (who  was  really  the  founder  of  the  Gallery) ; 
and  a  bust  of  W.  M.  Thackerav,  by  Joseph  Durhanii 
A.RA.  This  bust  is  larger  than  life,  in  every-day 
costume,  coat,  with  cravat  and  shirt  collar.  The 
spectacles,  which  the  distinguished  author  generally 
wore,  are  omitted.  Amonff  the  purchases  are  por- 
traits of  Sir  Kenehn  DiRoy  (by  Vandyke) ;  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury;  Henry  Kirke  White;  the 
(Treat  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  King  Henry  the 
Eighth;  King  George  the  first;  and  Archbishop 
Juzon. 

LITERATURE. 

The  new  Professor  of  Latin  at  Oxford  Uniyersityy 
in  succession  to  Professor  Palmer,  who  has  been 
appointed  Archdeacon  of  Ozfora,  is  Mr.  Henry 
Nettleshi]^  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of 
Mr.  Conmngton,  the  first  oocapuil  of  the  chair,  and 
bis  asflistant  in  the  editions  of  ytrgil  and  Penius. 
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The  'fVee  libraries  Act  has  1)6611  rejected  in  Hack- 
tiey  1>7  4,889  votes  to  681.  Only  one-fourth  of  the 
vatBpayers  went  to  the  poll. 

Mr.  Swinburne  is  engaged  upon  an  essay  upon  the 
dd  play  of  Bchaard  II^  in  which,  while  Tigorously 
attacking  the  German  scnool  of  critics,  he  endeayoars 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  that 
remarkable  pby« 

The  New  YotVPuMU^if  Weekly  makes  the  some- 
"What  strange  announcement  that  a  firm  in  that  city 
have  arranged  to  bring  out  an  American  reprint  of 
the  Saturtuiy  Emew  within  twelve  days  of  its  issue 
in  England.  The  Saturday  Review  has  probably  the 
largest  sale  in  America  of  anv  English  joamali  many 
thousands  being  sent  from  uiis  country  every  week. 
If  Greenwood  and  Co.,  the  firm  in  question,  have 
^'arranged"  the  reprint  with  the  sanction  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Beoieio^  the  fact  is  a 
notable  tribute  to  tiie  ezodlence  and  popularilr  of 
^6  Eng^lish  paper ;  but  if  it  is  an  unauthorized  re- 
production, some  curious  complications  are  likely  to 
arise^  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  injustice,  of  the  pro- 
ceedu^  will  be  apparent  to  the  most  obtuse  Ameri* 
can  mind. 

The  International  literary  Congress  in  Paris  has 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  its  decisions  on  the  copy- 
right question,  a  speech  in  which  Victor  Hugo  urged 
that  a  book  once  published  becomes  in  part  the 

Sroper^  of  society,  and  that  after  its  author's 
eath  his  family  have  no  right  to  prevent  its 
reissue.  He  contended  that  a  publisher  should 
be  required  to  diedare  the  cost  and  the  selling 
price  of  any  book  he  intended  to  bring  out ;  that 
the  author's  heirs  should  be  entitled  to  five  or  ten 
per  cent  of  the  profit ;  and  that  in  default  of  heirs 
this  profit  should  revert  to  the  State,  to  be  applied 
to  the  encouragement  of  young  writers.  The  Con- 
{press  has  resolved — "That  the  right  of  the  author 
iiL  his  work  is  not  a  le^  concession,  but  a  form  of 
property  which  legislation  shoula  guarantee  his 
neirs  and  representatives  in  perpetuityy  and  that 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  copyright  fixed 
by  existing  laws  in  different  countries  anybody  may 
freely  republish  literary  works  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing a  percentage  to  the  heirs."  Victor  Hugo  men- 
tionea  in  his  speech  that  he  had  never  felt  it 
allowable  in  revised  editions  to  alter  more  than  the 
style.  What  would  he  think  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  frequent  omissions  from  his  Poems,  and  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  numerous  and  vexatious  alterations 
and  suppressions  P  These  are  scarcely  excusable  on 
the  score  of  ^  style."  As  to  the  Congress's  dedsion, 
it  amounts  to  a  claim  for  perpetual  copyright,  and  is 
virtually  a  new  proposal  for  the  setuement  of  a 
difficult  question.  Very  weighty  reaaoos  can  be 
advanced  in  ito  behalf  . 


a^«tiitir«t,  f  iti»  e,  1878. 


PBINCB  OHASLIB. 

[375.]  I  send  you  a  curious  poetical  comparison 
made  between  ^  William,  the  son  of  Georyre,"  and 
<'  Charles,  tiie  Pretender."  It  is  contained  in  a  MS. 
of  the  Jacobite  period  in  my  possession,  but  whether 
I»eviously  printed  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say.  The 
William  referred  to  is  evidently  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  defeated  the  Pretender  at  Culloden.  The 
bulk  of  the  poetry  of  the  time,  as  we  all  know,  was 
in  favour  of  Prince  Chiarlie.  This  is  the  reverse  of 
the  picture  T.  K. 

William's  a  Prince,  Charles  a  false  Pretender ; 
William's  ye  son  of  Geoi)|^,  the  Faith's  Defender. 
Charles,  the  son  of  James  the  fatherless, 
Outran  his  vanquish'd  troops  near  Inverness. 
William  for  warfare,  Charles  for  a  race, 
But  never  durst  the  British  hero  face. 
William  for  lawful  war,  not  cuttin(|[  throats ; 
Charles  for  bagpipes  loud,  and  petticoats. 
William  the  joy,  the  darling  of^tbe  nation ; 
Charies  a  plague  unto  the  generation. 
•  William  the  caxe  of  heaven,  the  nation's  dear; 
Charles  the  marks  of  murd'ilng  Cain  doth  bear. 
William's  returned  with  trophies  to  the  Court, 
Whilst  Charles  knows  not  whither  to  resort. 
William  each  loyal  subject's  pray'rs  doth  gain, 
Whilst  Charles  maledictions  doth  obtain. 
The  Holy  Father,  and  most  Christian  King, 
No  help  to  their  distressed  dupe  can  bring ; 
Their  benedictions  and  then:  aids  are  vain^ 
And  dead  to  him«  as  the  late  King  of  Bpam. 
But  adenoe,  muse,  for  now  I  plamly  see 
The  Dun  and  Dupe  should  not  compared  be. 
But  she  desi^'d  the  Jacobites  to  Iniow 
B^ore  what  idol  they  inclined  to  bow 
Who  would  have  wrought  the  nation's  overthrow 


.} 


C0MMEKT3  AND  AKSWEBS. 

THB  rSB  OF  **  BtCSTSBA." 
(Km.  316, 354,  and  368.) 

[W6.]  <<Bt  csBtera"  is  the  Latin  of  the  Greek 
K«/  r«  "K^moy  which  is  abbreviated  into  K.  r.  X. 
as  tiie  Latin  is  into ''  ftc."  As  the  Greek  form  has  not 

passed  from  its  original  use,  aref erenoe  to  that  use  may 
help  us  to  employ  "  etcetera  "  correctly.  When  a  writer 
desires  to  quote  aOreekpaasage  briefly  he  gives  some 
of  the  words  and  then  adds  K.  r.  x,  which  means 
«and  the  remaining  words."  Etcetera,  therefore^  I 
think,  does  not  mean  "  and  the  other  persons,"  or 
^  and  the  other  things,*^  but^and  the  other  words." 


^ 
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^lOTBS  AND.  QjOBBIBS. 


\Kk 


It  may  be  naed  to  xepresent  the  remainder  of  a  quo- 
tatioii,  of  a  list  of  names  (of  persons  or  things),  or  of 
a  weU-known  f onnula.   Taste  is  a  separate  question. 

W.  A.  O'CONOB. 


<Qn«7  Vo.  126«  Xareh  2.) 
[377.]  On.  the  day  that  the  aboye  query  appeared 
iatiie  CStg  Newt  the  objects  of  the  Kyrle  Society 
weie  e]q>lained  in  the  Aoademy.^a  follows:— Under 
the  name  of  the  Kyrle  Sodely  an  association  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  has  lately  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  **  bringing  the  refining  and  cheering  influences  of 
natural  and  artistic  beauty  into  the  homes  and  neigh- 
bomliood  of  the  iKX)r.*  These  influences  are  un* 
doobtedly  felt  to  a  greater  extent  than  formerly 
among  tiie  middle  classes  of  society,  and  it  is  a  plea- 
sant and  unselfish  aim  to  wish  to  extend  their  effects 
as  far  as  posatble,  so  that  the  taste  for  beautiful 
things  diall  become  still  wider  spread.  We  therefore 
sympatliiae  entirely  with  the  Kyrle  Society  in  its  en- 
deayour—^  1.  To  decorate  with  mural  and  other 
paintings  and  carved  brackets  rooms  used  by  the 
poor  lor  social  purposes,  such  as  dubs,  'schoolrooms, 
and  misBion-rooms.  2.  To  make  gifts  of  picturesand 
flowsrs  for  the  homes  of  the  poor.  3.  To  lay  out  as 
gaadans  any  available  strips  of  waste  ground,  and  to 
eoooniage  the  cultivation  of  plants,  i.  To  oiganixe 
cbooB  of  volunteer  singers.  5.  To  co-operate  as  far 
as  posaiUe  with  the  Commons  Preservation  Society  in 
asflnring  open-air  spaces  in  poor  neighbourhoods  to 
be  laid  out  as  public  gardens ;  and,  6.  To  further  any 
effort  at  abating  the  smoke  nuisance  inmanufacturing 
diatriets.  Anyone  who  deems  these  objects  praise- 
worthy may  become  a  member  of  this  society  without 
solMoription,  but  personal  aid  in  all  its  undertakings 
is  greaily  valued.*'  S. 

ICANCHBSTBB  OMNTBVSBS. 
(Query  374,  June  29.) 

f378.]  I  believe  the  omnibus  system  was  intro- 
dnced  into  Manchester  by  Mr.  John  Greenwood,  of 
Pendleton,  who,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1825, 
ran  the  first  'bus  from  the  bottom  of  Market-street 
to  Pendleton  for  a  sixpenny  fare.  According  to  Pigot 
and  Son's  Manchester  and  Salford  Directory  for  1832, 
omnibnsee  were  employed  for  some  time  after  the 
opening  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Bailway  in 
183Q,  to  convey  passengers  by  the  '^  first-class  car- 
riages'^ fipom  the  office  of  thci  company,  57|  l(arke^ 


street,  to  the  station  in  Liverpool  Boad«  Everett,  in 
his  Panorama  (^  Manchester^  published  in  1834,  page 
187,  after  describing  the  stage  and  hackney  coach 
accommodation  then  existing,  goes  on  to  say :  ''  J[n 
addition  to  the  hackney  coaches  and  the  numerous 
shortHStage  coaches  which  ply  several  times  a  day 
between  Manchester  and  the  towns  immediately 
circumjacent,  there  are  now,  at  regular  hours  every 
day,  accommodation  coaches  or  omnibuses,  canying 
passengers  at  the  rate  of  about  twopence  per  mile 
from  the  lower  end  of  Market-street  to  Pendleton, 
Cbeetham  Hill,  and  Didsbury;  and  from  Oldham^ 
street  and  Mason-street  there  are  accommodation 
coaches  on  the  same  terms  to  Newton  Heath  and 
Harpurhey.  In  consequence  of  these  increased 
accommodations  persons  are  constantly  removing, 
for  the  sake  of  health  and  retirement,  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  and  the  surrounding  villages,  leaving 
those  parts  which  were  once  occupied  as  dwelling* 
houses  to  be  converted  into  warehouses  or  offices  for 
business.  It  is  well  known  that  Bonaparte  once  called 
the  English  a  'nation  of  shopkeepers.'  Let  the  pre- 
sent fashion  of  emigration  from  the  centre  of  the 
town  go  onwards  a  few  years  longer,  after  the  same 
rate  as  during  the  last  few  years,  and  all  that  was 
once  called  Mancunium,  if  not  a  still  greater  portion 
of  the  town,  will  claim  the  appellation  of  a  town  of 
warehouses." 

How  fully  this  prediction,  made  nearly  forty-five 
years  ago,  has  been  verified,  any  person  acquainted 
with  the  town  can  testify.  G.  H.  S. 

Heaton  Moor. 

In  reference  to  Queiy  374,  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
first  use  of  the  term  '^  onmibus"  for  a  public  cazriage, 
I  was  reminded  of  a  very  early  use  of  such  a  term 
for  a  small  coasting  vessel  in  Whitworth*s  Manchester 
Magazine,  November  27,  1750 1—'*  The  two  British 
'  busses,'  the  Argyle  and  the  Bedford,  that  had  been 
fishing  off  the  N.W.  of  Scotland,  are  arrived  in  the 
river  (Thames)  with  as  fine  a  cargo  of  fish  as  were 
taken  in  the  June  and  July  fisheries  off  Shetland. 
These  are  the  last  fish  that  vrill  be  taken  this  season." 
The  term ''  busses  "  has  gone  quite  out  in  the  marine 
service,  and  yet  is  revived  for  ^human  traffic"  on 
land.  John  Plakt« 

The  first  omnibus  in  Manchester  was  started  about 

I  the  year  1828  by  Mr.  John  Greenwood,  the  father  of 
the  preaent  Ux%  John  GreenwoocL  of  the  3lanchester 
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Carriage  Ck>inpany,  and  ran  to  Pendleton  a  few  times 
a  day— in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening. 
The  fare  was  sixpence.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  whether 
the  name  '*  omnihus"  was  then  used.    Shortly  after 
one  was  started  to  Gheetham  Hill  by  a  Mr.  Penketh, 
I  think.    In  the  course  of  time  one  began  running 
from  TueiH9treet,  Oxford  Boad,  belonging  to  Chris- 
topher Batty ;  the  fare  in  this  case  also  being  six- 
pence.    These  early  buses  were  square  little  boxes 
drawn  by  two  horses,  similar  to  those  now  seen  at  the 
railway  stations  of  small  country  towns.    The  first 
increase  in  their  size  was  attempted  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway, 
which  then  terminated  in  Liverpool  Boad.     The 
*  station  being  so  far  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  a 
booking  office  was  opened  in  Market-street,  near  New 
Cannon-street,  and  the  railway  company  arranged 
with  the  celebrated  stage  coach  proprietor,  Henry 
Charles  Lacy,  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  to  provide  four 
larger  vehicles  to  convey  passengers  to  and  from  the 
central  office  and  the  station,  for  which  they  were 
charged  sixpence  each.    Eac^  was  painted  a  dark 
green  colour,  and  had  on  the  words  *' Auxllium,  Ko. 
1, 2, 3,  or  4,"  as  the  case  might  be,  in  large  gilt  letters. 
The  plan  did  not  answer  and  they  were  given  up,  I 
think,  before  the   Victoria  Station   was    opiened. 
Apropos  to  this  I  may  say  the  highway  from  the 
MarketHstreet  office  to  the  Liverpool  Boad  Station 
was  along  Bridge-street,  where  a  large  building  was 
opened  as  an  hotel  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Sam  Mendel, 
known  for  many  years  as  Mendel's  Hotel,  in  expecta- 
tion that  the  increased  traffic  of  Bridge-street  would 
demand  increased  accommodation  of  that  kind ;  but  I 
I  believe  it  did  not  answer  very  well,         J,  T.'  S. 

DB.  NBWICAN  AlTD  HILTDIT, 
(Bote  No.  360,  Jane  29.) 

[379.]  My  friend,  Mr.  CConor,  has  laid  us  under 
an  obligation  by  quoting  once  more  that  memorable, 
tenderest,  and  most  musical  of  dedications,  which 
occurs  in  the  Apologia  of  Dr.  Newman.  To  read  it 
again  is  a  delight.  **  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for 
ever."  No  less  a  delight  is  it  to  have  recalled  to 
memory  the  noble  words  from  Milton's  glorious  prose. 
Mr,  O'Conor  thinks  that  the  "music"  of  Milton's 
sentences  must  have  been  "floating"  in  Dr.  New- 
man's "memory"  when  he  penned  his  exquisite 
dedication.  It  may  well  have  been  so.  Evil  thoughts 
indulged  in,  and  evil  words  heard,  haunt  the  soul  to  its 


misery.  Noble  words  expressive  of  noble  thoughts 
are,  to  use  Mr.  CConor's  similitude,  like  music  float- 
ing in  our  memories,  sweeping  over  the  soul  like  the 
breath  of  an  angel,  and  often  unconsciously  we  are 
indebted  to  them,  when  we  know  it  not,  even  as  men's 
lives  are  affected  by  the  moral  atmosphere  which  en- 
circles them.  Tet  there  is  one  point  touching 
coincidences  of  thought  and  of  expression  which  is 
worth  consideration.  Do  not  great  minds  often 
without  any  knowledge  of  one  another  find  kinship 
of  thought  by  conceiving  and  bringing  into  existence 
the  same  ideas  P  Adams  and  Leveirier  arrived  at  the 
same  discovery  in  the  heavens  by  simultaneous,  but 
independent,  working  of  their  problems.  Dr.  New- 
man excels  in  dedications.  The  beautiful  dedication 
of  his  Early  Church  (I  quote  entirely  from  memory, 
both  as  to  the  title  of  the  book  and  the  dedication 
itself,  and  therefore  may  not  be  quite  accurate)  is 
worthy  of  note:  **To  Isaac  Williams,  BJ).,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  the  very  sight  of  whom  brings  one 
back  to  holier  and  happier  times." 

Mr.  CGonor  is  led  by  his  notice  of  Dr.  Newman  to 
give  us  some  interesting  thoughts  of  his  own  on  the 
power  and  charm  of  a  catalogue  of  names  as  in  itself 
an  aigument.  He  has  quoted  Dr.  Newman  and 
Milton.  Aptly  also  he  quotes  St  Paul  as  illustrating 
this  point.  Mr.  0'Conor*s  comparison  between  a  list 
of  names  and  a  procession  in  real  life  is  very  happy 
The  "cloud  of  witnesses"  surrounds  us,  and  we  feel 
that  we  are  not  alone,  but  marshalled  with  our 
brethren.  I  think  the  glorious  catalogue  of  ships 
and  men  and  leaders  in  the  second  Book  of  the  Iliad 
a  striking  instance  of  what  Mr.  O'Conor  urges.  Who 
is  ever  wearied  in  reading  again  and  again  that  mag- 
niflcent  list,  and  who  does  not  always  feel  as  he  reads 
it  that  he  verily  sees  before  him  the  marshalling  of 
the  Grecian  forces  as  they  went  forth  to  encompass 
the  Trojan  city  P  The  enumeration  is  poetry  of  the 
highest  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  an  argumenta- 
tive, historical  statement  of  the  power  of  mighty 
Qreece,  led  on  by  the  "  king  of  men." 

Chables  H.  Collynb. 

Wirkiwortli 

THB   FIBST  BOHAN    CATHOLIC    CEAPBL  IN 

MANCHBSTBB. 

(Qnery  No.  359,  Jane  22.) 

[380.]  I  do  not  know  whether  your  correspondent 
0.  H.  S.,  in  hia  Queiy  of  June  22,  means  the  first 
Catholic  Chapel  in  Manchester  or  the  first  building 
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erected  for  a  chapel.  If  he  mean  the  latter,  the 
chapel  in  Book-etreet  was,  I  belieye,the  first  erected, 
Wd  it  was  also  erected,  as  he  says,  in  connection  with 
and  over  a  dwelling-house  and  warehouse,  as  it  was 
then  said  it  was  illei^  to  build  a  Catholic  chapel  on 
Bogliah  f^und.  In  fact,  by  the  law  of  England,  as 
laid  down  J  belieye  by  Lord  Mansfield,  a  Catholic 
prifist.  could  not  live  in  England.  The  entrance  to 
tills  chapel  was  in  Book-street ;  hence  its  name  Book- 
fltzeet  Chapel.  I  do  not  think,  as  far  as  my  memoiy 
aerves,  that  Messrs.  S.  Ogden  and  Co.'s  warehouse 
ooeapies  its  site.  I  belieye  it  is  the  yery  same  build- 
ing, renoyated  and  altered  to  suit  warehouse  purposes. 
When  I  paid  my  first  yisit  to  it  as  a  small  boy,  in  1834 
or  thereabouts,  the  entrance  was,  as  I  haye  said  aboye, 
in  Book-etreet ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  x>erhaps  in  the 
following  year,  a  new  entrance  was  made  to  the 
chapel  from  the  yard  in  front  of  the  dwelling-house 
in  what  was  then  Back,  but  now  West  Moaley- 
atreet.  This  yard  is  now  built  oyer  and  taken  into 
the  warehouse  premi8e6,as  can  be  seen  by  any  passer 
by.  Book-street  Chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Chad, 
and  on  the  completion  and  dedication  of  St.  Chad's 
Cboreh,  Cheetham  Hill  Boad,  in  1847,  the  congrega- 
tion remoyed  thither.  The  registers  of  the  old  chapel 
are  preseryed  at  St  Chad's,  and  are  most  interesting 
in  connection  with  the  renewal  and  progress  of  the 
Catholic  religion  in  Manchester. 

If  G.  H.  8.  is  under  the  impression  that  St.  Chad's 
Gbapel,  Book-etreet,  was  the  first  Catholic  place  of 
worship  in  Manchester  since  the  so-called  Beforma- 
tioo,  he  is,  I  think,  under  a  misapprehension  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  as  the  following  information,  kindly 
fnmiahed  to  me  by  my  esteemed  friend  the  Very  Bey. 
CSanon  Toole,  D.D.,  will  clearly  show.  He  says:  "  1  do 
Bot  think  that  Mass  oyer  ceased  wholly  in  Manchester, 
ewoa  when  Dr.Chadderton,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  and 
the  Earl  of  Derby  took  up  their  residence  in  Man- 
eheeter  for  the  purpose  of  persecuting  the  Catholics 
of  the  neighbourhood  and  of  rooting  out  the  old 
religion.  The  families  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
adhered  to  the  old  religion  had  chaplains  more  or  less 
conetantly,  who,  according  to  such  circumstances  as 
the  earaestneas  of  the  commissioners  (the  bishop  and 
the  earl),  and  the  yigilance  and  actiyity  of  the  pur- 
soiyantsor  priest-hunters,  always  attended  in  some 
degree,  with  more  or  less  danger,  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  Catholics  of  the  town.  I  mean  such 
Imiliea  aa  the  Barlowa  of  Barlow,  and  others  whose 


names  are  well  known,  until  they  were  extinguished 
by  the  poyerty  induced  by  the  fines  leyied  for  refusing 
to  attend  the  Protestant  seryioes.  Later  on  a  priest, 
who  was  chaplain  to  a  family  near  Macclesfield, 
yisited  Manchester  once  a  month.  It  was  he  who,  at 
one  time,  used  the  old  dye-house  on  the  water's  edge 
at  Blackfriars,  with  a  way  to  it  down  the  steps  in 
Parsonage,  for  a  chapel.  After  that  the  Catholics  had 
a  secret  chapel  in  Smithy  Door.  I  always  heard  it 
was  in  that  last  remains  of  old  Manchester  which 
stood  last  of  all  there,  and  has  not  been  long  pulled 
down.  I  belieye  there  was  another  after  that  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  before  the  Bey.  Father  Helme 
purchased  the  premises  and  opened  that  in  Boman 
Entry,  near  Church-street.  This  chapel  was  succeeded 
by  St.  Chad's,  Book-street,  erected  in  1774,  as  aboye 
described.  A  watch  was  always  kept  upon  the  steps 
in  Parsonage  to  giye  the  alarm  to  the  Catholics  in  the 
Dyehouse  Chapel  if  any  suspected  agent  of  the  per- 
secuting laws  were  seen  about."  J.  CB. 

THE  HUHMADBUZ. 
(Nos.  284.  307,  and   362.) 

fd81.]  Mr.  B.  £.  Bibby's  Note  acted  magically  on 
me.  It  transported  me  into  the  past  and  distanti 
Many  years  ago,  on  a  hot  still  day  in  summer,  I  was 
walking  with  a  peasant,  accustomed  to  field  sports, 
on  a  mountain  table  land,  an  ocean  of  purple  heath 
extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  We  stopped 
for  a  few  moments  to  load  a  gun,  and  my  companion, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  became  aware  of  the 
hunmiadruz.  He  was  certain  that  a  swarm  of  bees 
was  somewhere  near,  and  went  in  all  directions  seek- 
ing for  it.  But  finding  that,  go  where  he  would,  the 
sound  neyer  became  nearer  or  more  remote,  he  gaye 
up  the  quest  with  a  wonder  not  unmixed  with  fear, 
as  if  he  had  witnessed  something  supernatural.  I 
was  quite  familiar  with  the  sound,  but  I  find  that  I 
erred  in  two  respects  concerning  it.  I  thought  that 
its  'Uocal  habitation  "  was  the  mountain,  and  that  it 
had  no  *'  name."  I  did  not  know  until  to-day  that 
anyone  had  noticed  it  but  myself.  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  it  for  years,  always  on  the  mountain 
and  in  hot  weather,  and  supposed  it  to  be  the  blended 
hum  of  innumerable  solitary  bees  and  other  insects 
scattered  oyer  a  wide  space  in  a  resonant  atmosphere* 
Byen  now  I  am  not  certain  that  the  inyisibility 
of  the  insects— for  I  never  saw  any— inyalidates  this 
explanation,  because  there  is  a  parallel  phenomenon 
in  which  the  agency  is  generally  unseen  and  yet  indu- 
bitable. 
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One  evening  I  perceived  that  the  downs  above  the 
Freshwater  Cliffs  were  covered  with  spiders'  threads, 
running,  as  the  wind  blew,  from  east  to  west.  They 
were  visible  only  as  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
glanced  off  them.  The  ground  was  dark  and  com- 
mon-place when  viewed  in  any  direction  but  one, 
but  when  viewed  in  that  one  direction  a  long  path- 
way of  glistening  silver  webs  led  towards  the  sunset. 
Kow,  here  is  the  fact  to  which  I  call  attention.  I 
could  not  see,  though  I  searched  long  and  carefully, 
a  single  spider.  Hundreds  of  acres  were  netted  over 
with  webs,  but  not  one  of  the  Uttle  weavers  could  be 
seen.  On  an  occasion  long  before  I  had  seen  a  field 
undergoing  the  process  of  ploughing  become  clothed 
with  spiders'  webs  almost  as  fast  as  the  plough  turned 
up  the  soil.  On  close  inspection  I  then  saw  some  of 
the  spiders. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  hear  a  human  '' hummadruz," 
let  him  stand  in  the  gallery  of  the  Exchange  on  a 
Tuesday,  shut  his  eyes,  and  listen. 

W.  A.  O'CONOB. 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  B.  E.  Bibby  wherein 
Goethe  will  be  found:  ''  A  sound  of  song  beneath  the 
vault  of  heaven  is  blown ''  P  It  will  certainly  be  inte- 
resting to  know  what  reference,  if  any,  Goethe's  words 
in  the  original  have  to  what  is  called  the  "  humma- 
druz."  A.  S. 

BiniTSNT  1CANCHE8TBB  ENOBAVBBB. 
(Query  ITo.  342,  June  15.) 

[382.  j  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  question 
of  Mbzzo,  relative  to  eminent  Manchester  engravers, 
has  received  no  answer.  I  am  aware  of  one  eminent 
engraver — Mr.  James  Stephenson,  formerly  of  Man- 
chester, but  now  resident  in  London.  A  small  volume, 
published  by  a  notable  bookseller  in  his  day,  Mr. 
William  Willis,  Hanging  Ditch,  containing  Pox>e's 
Essay  on  Man,  Blair's  Grave,  and  Gray's  Elegy,  dated 
18S9,  contains  a  frontispiece  illustrating  the  well- 
known  line : — 

Whistling  aloud  to  keep  his  courage  up ; 
and  which  is  subscribed,  ''Stephenson,  del."  and 
''  Stephenson  and  Boyston,  sc."  When  the  partner- 
ship came  to  an  end  Mr.  Stephenson  worked  at  his 
own  home  in  Cheetham  HiU,  chiefly,  I  believe,  upon 
engraved  work  for  manufacturers*  He  had  occa- 
sionally a  commission  for  something  higher  than 
mechanical  work.  The  late  Earl  of  EUesmere  em- 
ployed him  to  engrave  his  portrait  (the  original  being 


exquisitely  drawn  and  coloured),  upon  a  steel  plate 
about  two  feet  by  three  feet.  The  engraved  portzait, 
however,  could  be  almost  covered  with  a  crown  piece. 
The  engraving,  when  completed,  was  delivered  to  the 
noble  owner  with  fifty  carefully-taken  impressions; 
and  he,  on  being  assured  that  none  had  been  reserved, 
took  a  chisel  and  hammer  and  cut  into  the  face  of 
the  plate,  so  that  it  was  completely  destroyed.  For 
this  portrait  the  earl  cheerfully  paid  fifty  guineas. 
The  portraits  were  distributed  to  his  friends,  and  are 
no  doubt  very  much  valued.  Several  portraits 
engraved  by  Mr.  Stephenson  were  first  drawn  by  him. 
One,  a  portra  t  of  Dr.  Dalton  looking  at  a  test  tube, 
was  said  to  be  the  most  characteristic  likeness  of  the 
famous  chemist.  A  portrait  of  the  Bev.  James 
Martineau,  taken  in  pencil,  was  a  real  work  of  art ; 
so  also  was  a  portrait  of  the  late  Archibald  Prentice, 
an  engraving  from  which  was  placed  as  a  frontispieoe 
to  his  published  lectures  on  America,  delivered  in  the 
old  Mechanics'  Institution  in  Cooper-street,  on  his 
return  from  a  tour  in  that  country  with  the  well- 
known  John  Brooks. 

When  Mr.  Stephenson  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  Manchester  was  not  the  place  where  his  labours 
would  be  best  appreciated,  he  removed  to  London ; 
and  the  wisdom  of  that  step  is  attested  by  the  fact 
that  at  this  day,  old  as  he  is,  he  is  unrivalled  as  a  line 
engraver  and  probably  receives  the  highest  prices  for 
his  work.  Amongst  most  important  commissionB 
entrusted  to  him  the  portrait  of  Tennyson  was  not 
the  least  important.  The  Times,  in  its  notice  of  the 
portrait,  said  :—**  This  noble  picture  of  a  noble  original 
has  been  done  full  justice  to  by  the  engraver,  Mr. 
James  Stephenson,  who  has  faithfully  reproduced  Mr. 
Watts's  work  in  one  of  the  best  line  engravings  we 
have  ever  seen."  Many  of  the  finest  engravings  of 
modem  times  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Stephenson, 
The  Pretty  Horsebreaker,  by  Landseer;  Ophelia, 
which  was  the  picture  of  one  season  in  ihe  Boyal 
Academy ;  My  ain  Fireside ;  portraits  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  late  Earl  of  Derby ;  Martin's  Plains 
of  Heaven,  and  others,  have  established  his  poaitioii 
SB  one  of  tiie  most  eminent  modem  engravers. 

JosBPH  JoHzraoN. 

DB    QUINCBT'S    HOUSB. 
(iro«.S7,8S,321,and350.) 

[383.]  Dblta  is  right  Greenheys  Hall  stood 
beyond  the  extreme  end  of  Burlington-street,  from 
which  it  was  hidden  by  a  mass  of  trees  and  the  high 
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Inick  Trail  which  sinrounded  the  grounds.  Bound 
this  wall  the  lane  or  road  swept  right  and  left.  A 
little  lower  down  Burlington-street  (on  the  left  hand 
from  Oxford-street),  some  sixty  or  eighty  yards  from 
tbe  former  thoroughfare,  stood  Mr.  Kay's  house,  which 
passed  from  him  to  Mr.  Joseph  Carruthers,  the  woollen 
draper  of  Song-street,  who  resided  there  many 
years — ^was  there  in  1845-48.  It  was  indeed  a  singular 
structure,  elevated  above  the  garden,  with  a  centre 
higher  than  the  two  expansiye  wings.  It  was  ap- 
ptoached  by  a  double  flight  of  8tex>s  crowned  by  a 
portioo ;  and,  barring  ceUarage,  was  principally  on 
one  floor,  four  (or  five)  doors  opening  from  the 
Bp^daoB  hall,  from  the  end  of  which  curved  a  hand- 
some semicircular  staircase  lit  from  above.  When  I 
saw  it  last  houses  were  rising  around,  the  country 
road  was  becoming  a  street— an  oifshoot  of  Burling- 
ton-street. I  think  the  house  was  called  The  Priory, 
but  only  the  extremity  of  its  back  garden  reached 
QreeDheys  Lane.  Its  frontage  was  presented  to  a 
plot  of  waste  ground  in  the  unfinished  street  when  I 
knew  it.  Mrs.  Carruthers  told  me  that  William  Mort, 
the  poet,  lived  at  Gieenheys  HaU,  or  had  lived  there. 

Isabella  Banks. 

Tour  oonespondent  J.  B.  F.  is  in  error  on  the  date 

of  the  palling  down  of  Greenhey  Hall  by  at  least  ten 

yean.    I  neversaw  it  until  the  year  1847,  and  was  in 

it  in  1847  and  1848.  The  house  known  as  Derbyshire's 

boose   stood  in  ground  on  the  Greenhey  side  of 

Smbden-etreet.     It  was  standing  in  1861.    In  that 

yeear  I  went  through  it,  to  examine  it  with  a  view  to 

parebaae.    It  was  pulled  down  shortly  afterwards. 

Lambda, 
tbaf-fobb. 

CBTos.  311,  353,  and  369.) 

[d84.]  In  order  the  more  fully  to  elucidate  how 
(Hd  Trafford  comes  by  its  name,  which  E.  E.  considers 
m  perplexing,  and  upon  which  Isabella  Banzb 
tinows  80  little  light,  I  will  at  once  notice  C.  H. 
Collthb'  inquiry  as  to  what  can  be  made  of  the 
prefix  **  Tr,*  and  will  proceed  to  quote  from  the  book 
of  that  excellent  authority  the  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Twickenham,  in  which  he  says  the  prefix  Tre  is 
Cymric,  and  signifies  a  place  or  dwelling.  It  occurs 
ninety-ox  times  in  the  village  names  of  Cornwall, 
more  than  twenty  times  in  those  of  Wales,  and  is 
cuionaly  distributed  over  the  border  counties.  It  is 
foimd  five  times  in  Herefordshire,  three  times  in 
DeTOOy  Gloucester,  and  Somerset,  twice  in  Shropshire, 


and  once  in  Worcestershire,  Torkshire,  Lancashire, 
Cumberland,  and  Northumberland.  As,  for  example, 
such  names  as  Trefonen,  Tre-evan,  Tretire,  Trevill, 
and  Trewen  in  Herefordshire ;  Trebronder  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  Treton  in  Torkshire.  Then  the  word  ford 
is  a  derivative  of  faran  or  f ara,  to  go.  A  cabman's  or 
waterman's  "  fare  "  is  the  person  who  goes  with  him 
Farewell  is  an  imperative,  meaning  journey  well. 
The  fieldfare  is  so  called  from  its  characteristic  habit 
of  moving  across  the  fields.  From  faran  to  pass,  we 
get  ford,  that  which  is  passed,  a  passage.  This  suffix 
ford  occurs  both  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  Norse  names* 
but  with  a  characteristic  difference  of  meaning.  The 
fords  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  husbandmen  which  are 
scattered  so  abundantly  over  the  south  of  England, 
are  passages  across  rivers  for  men  and  cattle.  Norse 
fords  are  found  on  the  coasts  which  were  frequented 
for  purposes  of  trade  or  plunder.  There  are  instances 
in  Wexford,  Carlingford,  Waterford,  and  Strangford 
in  Ireland ;  in  Milford  and  Haverford  in  Wales;  and 
Deptford,  the  ^  deep  reach,"  on  the  Thames. 

MOBDAUNT  BUCELBY. 
London,  lot  July,  1878. 

WILLIAM  BBADLB7  THE  ABTIST. 

» 

(Noa.  281.  288,  302,  319,  335,  and  363.) 

[385.]  ''  Ex  f umo  dare  lucem  "  is  a  proverb  which 
has  been  well  illustrated  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion which  has  been  carried  on  in  these  columns  in 
reference  to  William  Bradley.  There  has  been  smoke 
'tis  true ;  a  few  innocent  mistakes  have  been  made ; 
but  worst  of  all  is  the  ghastly  shadow  which  has  been 
cast  over  his  memory  by  Mr.  Johnson's  communica- 
tion. The  light  which  has  been  shed  on  the  subject 
by  Messrs.  Crozier,  Percy,  and  Letherbrow  has  dis- 
persed the  gloom  and  has  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  many 
of  your  re£lers.     I  crave  a  little  indulgence  to  be 

allowed  to  refer  briefly  to  the  remarks  of  the  latter 
gentleman  about  myself,  for  the  kind  tone  of  which 
I  thank  him  very  much. 

I  only  knew  Bradley  as  a  portrait  painter,  and  had 
I  trusted  to  my  own  memoiy  I  should  not  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  saying  that  afterwards  he  became  a 
historical  painter.  I  unfortunately  consulted  one  or 
two  old  directories,  where  I  found  that  whilst  in  the 
earlier  ones  he  is  called  a  portrait  painter,  in  that  for 
1848  he  is  marked  as  an  historical  one  at  43,  King- 
street;  aa  is  also  Mr.  W.  Percy,  at  47  in  the  same 
street. 
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I  have  received,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
editor,  a  very  kind  letter  from  the  lady  vrhom  I  took 
to  the  flower  show,  who  afterwards  became  Mrs. 
Bradley,  and  is  now  Mrs.  Allen,  residing  in  the  south 
of  England,  in  the  enjoyment  of  one  of  life's  bright, 
calm  evenings.  Mr.  Miller,  my  master,  she  reminds 
me,  was  a  friend  of  her  fathei^s,  and  she  remembers 
spending  an  evening  along  with  him  at  Miller's  house 
and  admiring  the  flowers  he  so  prided  himself  in 
arranging  in  vases;  and  the  circumstance  is  impressed 
on  her  memory  by  Millei^s  admiring  a  gold  chain  she 
wore  for  the  first  time,  it  being  the  first  present  she 
received  from  Bradley,  and  put  round  her  neck 
by  him  just  before  she  set  out  for  Miller's  house. 

J.  T.  S. 

There  is  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  Mr.  Letherbrow's 
account  of  Bradley.  It  was  Raisley  Calvert,  not 
Bandolph,  by  whom  the  bequest  was  left  to  Words- 
worth. At  any  rate  Wordsworth  has  the  name 
Baisley,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  knew. 
This  is  but  a  trifling  mistake,  but  it  is  well  to  be 
exact  even  in  small  matters.  D.  H. 


QUERIES. 

[S86.]  JosBPH  BBOTHBaTOifs  Motto.— Who  was 
the  originator  of  the  quotation : — *^  JilLv  riches  consist 
not  in  the  extent  of  my  possessions,  but  in  the  few- 
ness of  my  wants"  P  J.  G. 

[387.]  Mabbiaob  with  ▲  Dkcbased  Wifb'b 
SiBTEB. — Would  any  of  your  contributors  kindly  give 
a  list  of  countries  where  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  is  legal.  W.  Subge. 

[388.]  Slano  Naiocs  of  Ck)iKS.— Charles  Lamb 
in  one  of  his  essa^^s  speaks  of  giving  ^  a  tester"  to  a 
beggar.  What  coin  does  he  refer  tor  I  should  also 
Uke  to  know  how  coins  have  received  their  slang 
terms.  I  have  heard,  whilst  in  Manchester,  a  farthing 
called  a  fudge,  a  halfpenny  a  meg,  a  penny  a  brown, 
a  fourpenny  piece  a  joey,  a  sixpence  a  tanner,  a 
shilling  a  bob,  and  a  soverei^  a  quid.  There  must 
be  a  history  in  connection  with  these  phrases  which 
some  of  your  correspondents  could  elucidate. 

J.  H.  P. 

[389.]  The  Cock-and-hen  Club.  — Can  anyone 
m  ve  me  any  information  about  *'  the  Cock-and-hen 
Club  of  the  performers  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre  P" 
All  I  know  of  it  is  derived  from  a  story,  somewhat 
old,  Mr.  Fawcett  was  entering  very  slowly  when  Mrs. 
Harlowe,  coming  up  behind  him,  said :  "  Advance, 
thou  hsrbinger  of  impudence!"  ''True,  Madame," 
he  replied,  bowing, "  I  precede  you."  The  knock  of 
the  president's  mallet  allowed  the  justness  of  the  re- 


mark. If  the  annals  of  this  club  have  been  recorded 
I  should  very  much  like  to  read  them,  In  Herriok's 
words  they  must  at  that  club  have 

fiuoh  clustera  had 
As  made  them  nobly  wild,  not  mad. 

HiTTITB. 

[390.]  Vegetabians  and  Anti-Vaccinatobb.— 
I  notice  that  the  annual  meetings  of  the  vegetariana 
and  anti-vaccinators  in  Manchester  are  generally  held 
in  the  same  week,  and  that  many  of  the  same 
speakers  attoid  both  meetings.  The  opponents  of 
vaccination  are  mostlv  people  who  have  suffered 
very  Uttie  from  smallpox.  Many  of  the  anti- 
vacclnators  manage  to  evade  the  law,  their  children 
are  not  subjected  to  the  operation,  and  yet  it  fre- 
auently  happens  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  the 
disease.  Now,  as  there  are  numbers  of  people  who 
are  both  vegetarians  and  anti-vaccinators,  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself — Are  these  unvaccinated  persons 
who  do  not  suffer  from  small-pox  also  vegetarians  P 
and  if  they  are,  can  their  freedom  from  disease  be 
traced  to  a  vegetable  dietP — or,  if  thev  were  not  vac- 
cinated and  not  vegetarians,  would  they  be  equally 
free  from  disease  P  The  two  subjects  seem  to  run 
together;  perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  can 
give  an  explanation.  John  Pollitt. 

Church  Terrace,  Newton  Heath. 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Z^ibig,  of  the  Royal  Stenographic  Insti- 
tute of  Dresden,  has  just  published  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  his  History  and  Literature  of 
Shorthand.  In  the  bibliographical  section  he 
acknowledges  the  help  received  from  Mr.  J.  £. 
Bailey,  F.S.A.,  of  this  city,  whose  knowledge  of  tlie 
subject  is  unrivalled.  The  book  is  the  best  that  has 
been  issued  on  the  subject. 

The  Bosworth  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at 
Cambridge,  the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  is  engaged 
upon  an  etymological  dictionary  of  the  EngUsh 
language,  somewhat  similar  in  plan  to  Mr.  Hensbigh 
Wedgwood's,  but  more  elaborate  in  character  and 
harmonizing  with  accepted  philological  methods.  It 
will  fill  four  volumes,  and  the  first  may  be  looked 
for  next  winter.  A  proof  sheet  of  one  of  the  pages, 
with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  convinces  us 
that  the  work  will  at  once  take  the  highest  place  in 
the  language  as  an  authority. 


AJRT. 


A  Civil  List  pension  of  £100  a  year  has  been 
granted  to  Mr.  Nash,  the  water-colour  painter. 

The  fine  art  jury  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  have 
awarded  the  gold  medal  of  honour  to  Mr.  Ifillais 
and  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer  for  their  paintings  Chill 
October  and  the  Last  Master. 
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William  Bradley's  picture  of  a  Lancashire  Witch, 
the  mention  of  the  recent  sale  of  which  in  our  Art 
Table-Talk  led  to  the  interesting  notices  of  his  life 
and  work  in  our  Notes  and  Queries,  has  been  pur- 
chased for  the  art  gallery  in  Peel  Park,  Salford. 

The  collection  of  pictures  at  the  Art  Museum  in 
Nottingham  Castle,  which  was  this  week  opened  by 
the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  is  varied  and  interesting.  The 
so-called  great  gallery  is  probably  the  most  hand- 
SDoie  and  best-lighted  picture  gallery  in  England. 
One  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  the  setting  apart  of 
three  separate  rooms  for  a  display  of  worksby  Henry 
Dawson,  H.  Clarence  Whiute,  and  E.  J.  Niemann 
respectively.  The  collection  of  Mr.  Clarenoe  Whaite's 
pictures  appears  to  contun  all  his  best-known  works, 
mcludinff  nis  earli^  Ancient  Britains  Sarprised  by 
Roman  Soldiers,  his  Leaf  from  the  Book  of  Nature, 
Wheat  Harvest  in  the  Mountains,  God's  Acre,  and 
Convent  Garden.  Mr.  Whaite  was  bom  in  Man- 
chester, but  his  kindred  belong  to  Nottingham,  and 
hence  the  appropriateness  of  a  collection  of  his  prop 
doctions  on  an  occasion  so  memorable  to  the  town. 

SCIENCE. 

A  fossil  lobster-like  crustacean  from  the  Wenlock 
shale,  obtuned  by  Mr.  D.  de  Touche,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  has  just  been  sent  to  the  British 
Museum  for  Dr.  Woodward's  inspection.  The  oldest 
fossil  of  this  type  previously  known  was  from  the 
carboniferous  strata.  It  is  curious  that  this  proof 
of  the  greater  antiquity  should  follow  so  soon  on 
Dr.  Woodward's  description  of  a  crab-like  crustacean 
from  MonSy  found  in  the  carboniferous,  and  not  pre- 
vioualj  known  further  down  than  the  Stoneneld 
elate. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  the  well-known 
meteorologist,  urges  in  the  Timet  the  desirability  of 
largely  increasing  the  number  of  rtunfall  observers. 
Recent  experience,  he  says,  proves  that  there  are 
not  enougn.  He  accordingly  invites  the  aid  of  a 
few  more  persons  who  can  and  will  fulfil  the  follow- 
ing conditions : — ^Possess  a  lawn  or  garden  free  from 
ml  trees ;  purchase  a  gauge  costing  about  a  guinea ; 
devote  five  minutes  each  morning  to  the  observations ; 
keep  the  records  accuratelv.  The  full  code  of  rules 
IS  being  reprinted,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  anyone 
who  intimates  a  desire  to  receive  a  copy.  Mr. 
Symons's  address  is  Camden  Square,  London. 

M.  Mouchez,  captain  in  the  army,  succeeds  M. 
Leverrier  as  director  of  the  Paris  Astronomical 
Observatory,  but  vrith  purely  administratiye  func- 
tions, the  scientific  direction  being  intrusted  to  M. 
Tl^erand,  a  young  astronomer  of  great  promise, 
hitherto  at  the  Toulouse  Observatory.  Tne  Paris 
Observatory  has  to  some  extent  nndeivone  reorgani- 
ntaon.    Leverrier  created  a  meteorological  depart- 


ment, which  was  comUned  under  him  with  the 
proper  work  of  an  astronomical  observatory.  It  has 
been  resolved  by  Government  to  separate  them,  and 

S've  each  a  chief  independent  of  the  other.  M. 
ascart,  a  thoroughly  competent  man,  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  meteorological  department, 
and  as  all  concerned  in  the  actions  and  management 
of  the  department  are  really  meteorologists,  the 
French  meteorological  service  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  practically  useful  in  the 
world. 


iJ^tttvUas,  Jfulff  IS,  1878. 


NOTES. 


OILBEBT  WHITB. 

[991.]  When  the  accuracy  ot  my  statement  that 
Gilbert  White  was  curate  of  Faringdon  was  questioned 
by  some  of  your  correspondents  (see  Notes  3  and  15) 
I  wrote  to  the  incumbent  of  Faringdon  and  received 
from  him  a  reply  fully  confirming  my  account.  An 
extract  from  Bell's  edition  of  White's  Selbome  vrill 
set  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  In  the  life  prefixed 
to  the  work  the  writer,  refening  to  Gilbert  White, 
says:— ''Shortly  after  his  father's  death  he  became 
curate  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Faringdon, 
about  two  miles  distant.  The  first  maniage  registeied 
there  as  solemnized  by  him  was  in  September,  1762 ; 
and  there  he  continued  to  officiate  very  regularly 
until  1784,  when  he  resigned  the  curacy  of  Faringdon 
to  resume  that  of  his  native  parish,  of  which  he  gives 
notice  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Barker,  dated 
October  19  of  that  year :  '  Mr,  Taylor,  our  new  vicar, 
has  taken  possession  of  his  living ;  and  I  have  re- 
assumed  the  curacy  after  an  intemission  of  twenty^ 
six  years.'  "—Page  xxxvii.  From  the  same  authority 
we  learn  that  Gilbert  White  held  the  sinecure  living 
of  Moreton-Penkney,  in  Northamptonshire,  from 
1757  till  his  death.  His  supposed  renunciation  of 
clerical  preferment  consisted  in  his  refusing  any  ap- 
pointment that  would  necessarily  withdraw  him  from 
Selbome. 

When  the  present  vicar  of  Fkuingdon  was  proving 
to  me  by  the  signature  in  the  parish  registers  of  bap- 
tisms that  Gilbert  White  had  been  curate  of  fWngdon, 
we  fell  into  conversation  about  the  morals  of  country 
parishes.  He  proposed  that  we  should  count  the 
number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  two  registen  in 
our  hands,  he  examining  one  book  and  I  the  other 
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'  When  I  had  gone  through  my  volome  I  remarked 
that  I  had  been  struck  by  the  singular  fact  that  the 
births  in  question  always  came  in  groups  after  regular 
intervals  of  years  in  which  no  birth  of  the  kind 
occurred.  Mr.  Massey  (the  vicar)  replied  that  he  had 
noticed  the  same  peculiarity  in  the  register  which  he 
had  been  searching.  Did  this  curious  circumstance 
ever  attract  the  attention  of  Gilbert  White  P 

W.  A.  0*C0K0B. 
Glengarrifl,  July  5, 1878. 

▲  BATTLE  OF  BBBTLBS. 

[392.J  The  common  field  beetle  is  not,  I  believe, 
gregarious,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever  found  more 
than  a  pair  of  them  inhabiting  the  same  spot— 
generally  under  a  patch  of  dry  cow  dung,  rotten 
wood,  or  other  rubbish  which  I  may  have  turned  over 
in  search  of  fishing  bait.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  too  pugnacious  among  them- 
selves to  permit  outsiders  to  share  the  domicile  of  a 
pre-occupied  haunt.  It  is  said  that  they  are  so  far 
cannibalistic  as  to  devour  a  weaker  or  a  conquered 
intruder,  even  of  their  own  species.  With  these 
characteristics  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  at 
an  appointed  time,  as  in  the  following  case,  myriads 
of  them  should  be  found  assembled  together  and  act- 
ing in  concert  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  slay  and  annihilate  each  other,  in  what  I  should 
infer  to  have  been  a  pitched  battle.  Such  a  scene 
was  witnessed  by  my  father  and  a  number  of  his 
haymakers  many  years  ago  when  returning  home 
from  the  hayfields  at  dusk  one  quiet  summer  evening. 
They  first  became  aware  of  the  strife  by  a  loud  buz- 
zing sound,  and  on  approaching  nearer  they  found  it 
came  from  an  immense  number,  being  in  fact  quite  a 
black  cloud  of  these  insects,  flying  around  and  dart- 
ing into  a  crowded  nucleus  in  the  most  angry  manner, 
and  with  such  force  that  scores  of  them  were  falling 
dead  or  maimed  from  the  sheer  force  of  concussion. 
After  watching  the  combat  until  they  were  tired,  the 
spectators  passed  on,  but  had  to  give  the  warriors  a 
wide  berth  to  avoid  receiving  some  ugly  raps  them- 
selves from  the  numerous  gyrating  outsiders,  numbers 
of  which  appeared  to  make  a  circle  of  a  few  yards, 
apparently  with  the  object  of  rushing  into  the  thick 
of  the  battle  with  greater  force.  Next  morning,  on 
returning  to  the  hayfield,  the  field  of  battle  was 
found  to  be  literally  thick  with  dead  and  disabled 
beetles,  all  lying  within  a  circle  of  a  few  yards, 
proving  that  the  spot  selected  for  the  strife  had  been  i 


most  obstinately  adhered  to,  neither  side  giving  way 
until  the  bitter  end,  when  the  weaker  party,  as  we 
must  imagine,  would  be  driven  off,  pursued  by  the 
victors.  What  end  had  to  be.  attained  in  this  unusual 
strife,  whether  for  disputed  territory  or  tribe  against 
tribe,  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  Unfortunately  none 
of  the  witnesses  of  the  conflict  were  naturalists 
enough  to  note  whether  in  the  mass  of  dead  beetles 
(which  from  the  stench  given  off  had  to  be  buried  as 
quickly  as  possible)  any  difference  in  species  was 
noted.  Had  this  been  done  some  interesting  data 
might  have  been  drawn  from  this  wholesale  insecti- 
cide. Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  versed  in  beetle 
history  can  illustrate  the  point.  Such  an  episode 
shows  a  marvellous  degree  of  instinct,  or  sather  shall 
we  not  say  intelligence  P  seeing  that  a  given  time 
and  place  must  have  been  pre-arranged  for  so  deter- 
mined and  deadly  a  conflict,  in  which  it  will  be 
obvious  that  all  the  beetles  within  an  extended  circle, 
probably  of  miles,  had  been  summoned  from  their 
secluded  haunts  to  swell  the  army  of  belligerents. 

R.  E.  BiBBY. 
Denton. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

OLBB,  PABT-80NO,  Ain>  MADBI0AL. 
(Query  No.  293,  May  85.) 

[393.]    The  glee  (a  term  originally  applicable  to 

every  description  of  vocal  music)  first  appeared  in 

its  now  accepted  form  about  the  middle  of  the  last 

century,  and  is  a  species  of  composition  entirely 

peculiar  to  England,  no  foreign  composer  up  to  the 

period  named  having  found  anything  akin  to  it  in  the 

musical  rei)ertoires  of  other  nations.    It  is  written 

for  three  or  more  solo  voices,  without  accompaniment, 

generally  in  a  cheerful  strain,  abounding  in  melody, 

and  requiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  part-writing 

of   the  most   delicate  and  subtle  description,  the 

melodies  moving  pretty  much  together  and  not  with 
points  of  imitation. 

The  partHsong  is  a  composition  for  voices  in  parts, 
and  was  introduced  in  Germany  about  the  first  or 
second  decade  of  the  present  century  of  grace. 

This  is,  or  should  be,  an  elegant  and  elaborate  form 
of  pastoral  composition  for  three,  four,  five,  or  more 
voices,  minus  accompaniment,  in  the  strict  or  ancient 
style,  with  imitation  and  fugue ;  requiring  a  consum- 
mate acquaintance  with  part-writing  and  counter- 
point; the  several  parts  or  melodies  moving  in  the 
conversational  manner  characteristic  of  the  sixteenth 
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and  aerenteenth  centarieB.  The  essential  difference 
between  the  f^lee  and  the  madrigal  is  that  in  the 
latter  the  musical  phrases  or  portions  of  melody, 
complete  in  themselves,  seldom  coincide  or  run  to- 
gether in  the  different  voice  parts ;  one  phrase  being 
begun  before  another  is  ended,  so  that  they  overlap 
each  other,  as  it  were ;  and  the  composition  is  not  a 
suooesdon  of  separate  though  connected  musical 
phiaaeSybut  a  repetition  under  different  circumstances 
of  the  same  phrase.  ^The  Passionate  Shepherd  to 
bis  Love"  (words  by  Christopher  Marlowe,  about 
158i,)  is  regaided  as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  and 
perfect  madiigalB  extant. 

0.  JjurtfMVB  Banks. 

The  madrigal  is  a  short  lyric  poem  adapted  to  ex- 
press ingenious  and  pleasing  thoughts,  commonly  on 
amatory  subjects.  It  contains  not  less  than  four  and 
generally  not  more  than  sixteen  verses ;  and  consists, 
commonly,  of  hendecasyllable,  with  shorter  verses 
interspersed,  or  of  verses  of  eight  syllables  irregularly 
xhymed.  1%  is  the  oldest  form  of  secular  music  and 
originated  with  the  bards  of  Fh>vence.  It  partakes 
of  the  old  style  of  harmony,  abounding  in  fugal 
entry  and  imitation.  No  one  part  predominates  over 
the  others,  but  each  takes  its  turn  in  specially  claim- 
ing the  ear  of  the  listener.  Any  number  of  voices 
may  Join  in  a  madrigal.  Some  quaint  point  of  senti- 
ment often  characterizes  the  dose  of  the  madrigal. 
Ifany  pieces  are  called  madrigals  which  are  only  har- 
aumixedairs.  Instrumental  accompaniment  is  out  of 
place  in  this  kind  of  music. 

The  gl&e  is  a  form  of  musical  composition  of  Eng- 
lish birth.  It  is  meant  for  single  voices,  and  therefore 
gives  each  an  opportunity  of  display  and  developes 
every  nicety  of  time  and  tune.  It  is  commonly  ex- 
tended, like  the  anthem,  into  several  distinct  move- 
ments, one  relieving  by  its  variety  of  style  the  general 
effect  of  the  others.  For  instance,  **  Awake,  Eolian 
Lyre/"  and  "Ye  Spotted  Snakes."  These  will  bear  a 
number  of  voices  on  each  part,  though  great  care 
abovild  be  taken  to  secure  unity  and  delicacy.  But 
many  glees  contain  too  minute  divisions  of  time  for 
this.  Instrumental  accompaniment  was  never  in- 
tended for  such  glees,  and  would  defeat  their  object. 
Accompanied  glees  have  been  written  by  Sir  Henry 
Bishop  and  others,  in  which  the  instruments  play 
special  parts  and  produce  special  effects. 

The  part-eong  is  said  to  be  of  German  origin.  It 
differs  from  the  glee  as  the  hymn  tune  differs  from 


the  anthem.  The  part-song  and  hynm  tune  repeat 
the  same  music  to  several  verses,  which  the  glee  and 
anthem  never  do.  Part-eong  is  intended  to  bear 
many  voices  on  each  part  It  differs  from  the  mad- 
rigal in  not  admitting  so  much  of  the  fugal  style,  in 
depending  more  upon  modem  choral  effects,  and  in 
permitting  the  upper  part  generally  to  predominate. 
A  harmonized  air  is  practically  a  part-song ;  but  from 
the  nature  of  its  origin  a  greater  comparative  interest 
attaches  to  the  melody  than  to  the  other  parts.  Some 
of  the  plainer  part-songs  would  bear  accompaniment 
but  are  better  without  it.  Indeed,  such  partrsongs  as 
those  of  Mendelssohn  and  Smart,  with  their  fine 
development  of  voice  and  expression,  would  be  injured 
by  it.  Samubl  Hewitt. 

DB.  NSW3CAN  AND  MILTON. 
(No«.  360  and  379.) 

[3d4.]  I  certainly  cannot  see  for  what  special 
feature  the  sentences  quoted  by  Mr.  0'Ck>NOB  from 
Dr.  Newman  are  destined  to  find  their  place  amongst 
the  beauties  of  English  composition.  It  appears  to 
contain  several  faults  which  will  always  prevent  this. 
Thus,  in  the  first  sentence^  he  says:  **  1  have  closed 
this  history,  and  having  done  so."  Now,  the  closing 
here  means  the  passive  cessation  from  continuing  the 
history;  how,  then,  can  the  active  auxiliary  done 
grammatically  have  reference.  Our  correct  writers 
would  have  said,  "and  having  closed  it,''  unless, 
indeed,  they  had  considered  the  phrase,  as  it  certainly 
appears,  unnecessary.  Again,  a  stone  or  piece  of 
bread  may  be  asked  for  and  received,  but  surely  not 
a  sacrifice.  Both  this  phrase  and  the  one  above 
alluded  to  might  have  been  omitted  with  advantage, 
losing  nothing  in  perspicuity  but  gaining  much  in 
brevity  and  strength.  It  is  in  seemingly  unimportant 
X>articulars  as  these  that  the  great  qualities  of  our 
standard  authors  shine  with  such  lustre.  Comi>are 
Dr.  Newman  with  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Ck>rin- 
thians,  eleventh  chapter,  and  note  the  vast  difference 
in  power,  felicity,  and  conciseness  of  expression.  The 
last  sentence  of  tiie  quotation  begins:  '*And  in  you,* 
having  grammatical  reference  to  Ambrose  St.  John, 
while  the  context  treats  of  the  "  affectionate  com- 
panions." This  is  not  a  happy  expression.  Thus  the 
writer  begins  with  St  Philip's  sons,  branching  off  to 
Ambrose  St.  John»  and  then  reverting  to  the  com- 
panions a  second  time.  How  different  is  the  logical 
MUton,  who,  in  the  specimen  of  composition  adduced 
as  similar  to  Dr.  Newman's,  proceeds  in  a  thoroughly 
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artifltie  and  Bcholady  manner— first  with  Fleetwood, 
then  Lambert,  then  to  Deaborough  and  WhaUey  com- 
binedy  then  to  Whitelock,  Pickeiing,  Strickland, 
Sydenham,  Sydney,  Montague,  and  Lawrence  colleo- 
tively,  and  finally  to  '^numberleaa  other  ciUzens." 
''Dr.  Newman  does  not  imitate  Milton."  True ;  the 
smton  failed  to  bend  the  bow  of  Ulysses.  Unless, 
therefore.  Dr.  Newman  can  give  us  something 
superior  to  the  present  extract  his  writings  can  nerer 
hold  their  own  as  models  of  composition,  while  we 
can  refer  to  Milton,  Addison,  Ck>wley,  Ck>wper, 
Junius,  Paley,  and  scores  of  others.  J.  £. 

XaachMter,  July  4, 1878. 

To  make  complete  the  very  striking  parallel 
between  the  two  passages  adduced  by  your  able 
correspondent,  it  seems  wanting  that  the  passage 
from  the  Defensio  Secunda  should  be  cited  as  Milton 
wrote  it,  yiz.,  in  the  language  of  the  tstimuaes  and 
§rnmorum8*  The  passage  is  thus  invested  with  more 
dignity,  and  the  rhythm  and  "  swing  ^  of  the  words 
are  brought  into  better  contrast  with  Newman's  Eng- 
lish.   The  original  passage  is  as  follows : — 

Te  piimum*  Fletuode.  q^uem  ego  ab  ipsis  tyro- 
ciniis  ad  hos  usque  militiad  honores,  quos  nunc 
obtines  a  summis  prozimos,  humanitate,  mansue- 
tudine,  bem{^itate  animi  eundem  novi ;  hostis 
fortem  et  miperterritum,  sed  et  mitissimum 
quoque  yictorem  sensit :  Te,  Lamberte,  qui  viz 
modicsB  dux  manfis,  ducem  Hamiltonum  juvenis, 
totius  Scotisd  juventutis  flore  ac  robore  circum- 
septum  et  prof^^redientem  retardasti,  et  retarda- 
tum  sustinuisti :  Te.  Desboroe,  te,  Hualei,  qui 
atrocissimas  hujus  belli  pugnas  vel  audienti  nuhi 
yel  legenti,  inter  hostes  confertissimos  ezpectati 
semper  occurristis:  Te,  Overtone,  mihi  multis 
abhmc  annis,  et  studiorum  similitudine,  et  morum 
suavitate,  concordia  plusquam  fratema  oonjuno- 
tissime.  .  .  .  Addam  et  nonnullos  quos  toga 
celebres  et  pacis  artibus,  oonsiliarios  tibi  advocasti, 
vel  amicitia  vel  fama  mihi  cognitos;  Huitlochium, 
Pickeringrum,  Stricklandium,  Sidnanum,  atque 
Sidneium  (quod  ego  illustre  nomen  nostris  semper 
adhessisse  partibus  letor),  Montacutium,  Lau- 
rentium,  summo  ingenio  ambos  optimiag[ue  arti- 
bus expolitos ;  aliosque  permultos  ezimiis  meritis 
cives,  partim  senatono  jampridem  mimere, 
partim  militari  opera  insignes. 

This  eulogy  was  x>enned  in  the  year  1053-4.    It  is 

noticeable  that  the  cluster  of  Commonwealtii's  men 

introduced  into  the  entire  passage  comprises  fourteen 

persons,  particulars  of  whom  are  to  be  found  in  vol. 

iv.  of  Masson's  Life  of  MUton^  recently  published, 

pages  606  uq,  nndpamm ;  and  at  page  602  the  above 

aztvact,  to  which  Mr.  O'Conor  has  called  attentk>n. 


may  be  found  presented  there  alao  in  the  form  of  ja 
translation,  and  that  not  at  all  in  Miltonic  language, 

John  £.  Bailby. 

slakg  nahbs  of  coins. 

(Qaery  No.  388.) 

[395.]  J.  H.  P.  inquires  what  coin  Charles  Lamb 
referred  to  when  he  spoke  of  giving  a  ** tester"  to  a 
beggar.  The  parentage  of  the  word  has  been  fathered 
upon  the  Tankees ;  but  this  is  incorrect  Cktlumbia 
has  less  to  do  with  it  than  EUbemia,  where  a  "tester" 
or  "taster"  is  still  the  synonym  for  a  sizpenoe,  as  a 
"hog" is  for  a  shilling.  Previously  to  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  currency  of.  the  two  countries  in  1825,  a 
"white  hog*  meant  an  English  shilling  or  twelve 
pence,  and  a  "  black  hog  "  the  Irish  shilling  of  thirteen 
pence.  To  "  go  the  whole  hog  "  is  a  convivial  deter- 
mination to  spend  the  whole  shilling;  and  albeit 
nomadic  bands  of  so-called  nigger  minstrels  have 
made  that  ezpression  "  familiar  in  our  mouths  "  as  an 
emanation  from  South  Carolina,  or  some  other  slave 
state,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  its  importation  thither 
by  the  droves  of  Irish  emigrants  who  have  now  for 
nearly  half  a  century  pioneered  their  way  to  the  Land 
of  the  West.  A  "tizzy"  is  in  common  with  a 
"tanner,"  another  synonym  foraaizpence  amongst 
certain  classes  in  London,  and  amongst  fast  men 
generally  and  turfites  in  particular  wherever  the  scum 
of  the  fraternity  "  most  do  congregate." 

G.  LlNN^UB  Banxb, 

I  was  rather  startied  to  find  J.  H.  P.  asking  "  What 
is  a  tester?"  and  considerably  shocked  that  he  should 
connect  the  classic  word  with  such  a  vocabulary  as 
the  Manchester  street  boy  is  in  the  habit  of  using. 
I  scarcely  think  that  the  slang  terms  he  mentions  are 
likely  to  be  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  leading^ 
authors  of  the  present  age ;  or  that  any  Diy-as-dust 
of  300  or  400  years  hence  will  find  it  interesting  to 
inquire  the  origin  of  a  " meg"  or  a  "brown."  But 
this  word  "tester"  is  found,  I  think,  in  Chaucer ;  at 
any  rate  there  is  tester,  a  headpiece,  from  which  the 
name  of  the  coin  is  derived.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ben 
Jonson,  in  many  places  in  Shakspere,  in  Swift,  Pope, 
and  Locke,  who  says:  "A  crown  goes  for  sizty  pence, 
a  shilling  for  twelve  pence,  and  a  tester  for  siz- 
pence;"  and,  to  quote  a  poem  at  least  two  hundred 
years  old,  in  which  I  firmly  believed  when  of  a  fairy- 
loving  age : — 

When  mortals  are  at  rest. 
And  snoring  in  their  neat ; 
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Unheazd  and  onespied, 
Through  keyholes  we  do  glide ; 
Oyer  tables,  stools,  and  shelves. 
We  trip  it  with  our  fairy  elves. 

And  if  the  house  be  foul. 

With  platter,  dish,  or  bowl ; 

Upstairs  we  nimbly  creep 

And  find  the  sluts  asleep ; 

There  we  pinch  their  arms  and  thighs, 

None  escapes  and  none  espies. 

But  if  the  house  be  swept. 
And  from  uncleanness  kept. 
We  praise  the  household  maid, 
And  duly  is  she  paid ; 
For  we  use  before  we  go 
To  drop  a  tester  in  her  shoe. 

J.  H.  P.  might  also  have  found  the  meaning  of 
**  tester  "  in  almost  any  dictionary,  from  Dr.  Johnson 
down  to  the  modem  and  low-priced  Nuttall ;  so  that 
I  think  I  may  be  excused  for  saying  that  J.  H.  P. 
might  take  to  heart  with  advantage  the  advice  given 
by  the  wise  mother  of  Sir  William  Jones  to  her  son, 
when  pursuing  his  infantile  inquiries  :  ''  Bead, 
William,  and  you  will  know."  L.  F. 

Tester  or  teston  vras  the  popular  name   of  the 

dulling,  derived  from  the  tesU  or  teUf  the  king's  head 

improfliod  on  the  coin.    The  teston  was  introduced 

in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (1504).    In 

the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  its  value  became  so  reduced 

by  debasement  that  it  was  not  worth  more  than  one 

fourth  of  its  original  value  ef  twelve  x>ence.     In 

John  Heywood's  **  Epigrams,"  published  1560,  is  the 

following: — 

"  Of  Bead  Testons. 
"  These  Testons  look  read.    How  like  you  the  same  P 
'Tys  a  token  of  grace — they  blush  for  shame." 

At  the  time  of  the  epigram  the  coins  were  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  copper,  and  so  were  of  a  reddish 
eomplezion.  Before  their  debasement  they  were 
entirely  of  silver.  See  the  lUwtrated  London  News, 
Dec.  22, 1855,  page  728.  G.  W.  S. 


▲OS  OF  JACKDAWS. 
(Qoer;^  ITo.  246.  AprU  27.) 

[996.]  No  one  seems  able  to  say  what  is  the 
natural  length  of  a  jackdaw's  life.  I  have  kept 
■eireral,  but  all  came  to  an  untimely  end  save  one, 
and  he  died  what  appeared  to  be  a  natural  death  in 
his  eighth  season.  F.  Fouo. 


ECCLBSCB06S. 
(Query  ITo.  312,  June  1.) 
[897.]  Ecdes  Gross  stands  where  it  stood  of  old, 
according  to  that  moveable  authority  ''the  oldest 
inhabitant."  It  was  formerly  a  little  more  elevated 
than  it  now  is.  In  days  of  yore  there  was  a  cross  on 
the  space  lower  down  the  village,  and  the  two  open 
spaces  are  called  respectively  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Gross.  The  former  is  where  the  existing  cross  stands, 
which  is  near  to  the  old  bull  ring.  G.  0. 

YBaBTABIAKS  AND  ANTI-YACCINAXOBa. 
(Qaexy  No.  390,  July  6.) 

[398.]  Fruit-eaters  are  less  liable  to  smallpox  than 
flesh-eaters.  I  have  never  known  a  vegetarian  die  of 
smallpox.  The  flesh-eating  Bed  Indians  have  been 
decimated  by  it.  SnuJlpox  is  scarce  in  Spain,  because 
the  Spaniards  are  fruit-eaters  and  anti-vacdnators. 
I  assert  positively  that  vaccinated  people  are  more 
liable  to  smallpox  than  the  unvacdnated. 

Henby  Fitmak. 

b&idgbwatbb  yiaduot. 

(No.  198,  April  6.) 

[d99.J  In  1860  the  Manchester  Examiner  and 
Timei  gave  a  series  of  articles  entitled  *'  Manchester 
Gorporation  Matters."  In  one  of  these,  on  the  Im- 
provement Gonunittee,  it  was  stated  that  the  Knott 
Mill  Improvement  (the  Bridgewater  Viaduct)  was 
was  begun  in  1840,  and  that  the  cost  was  ;£4,300.  I 
cannot  give  Hulmite  the  year  of  opening,  but  I 
should  think  1841.  G.  H.  S. 

Heaton  Moor. 

JOSEPH  BBOTEBBTON'S  MOTTO. 
(Query  No.  386,  July  6.) 

[400.]  Joseph  Brotherton's  quotation,  engraved  on 
his  monument  in  Peel  Park,  is,  if  my  memoiy  does 
not  betray  me,  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and  occurs  either 
in  his  Wealth  of  Nations  or  else  in  his  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments,  I  have  not  the  books  conveniently  at 
hand,  but  perhaps  J.  G.  will  refer  himself  and  report 
you  "  chapter  and  verse."  B.  0.  B. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  relative  to  the  inscription 
on  Brotherton's  Monument,  Socrates  is  credited  with 
the  sentiment  if  not  with  the  exact  words.  Ghrysos- 
tom  may  have  obtained  his  thought  from  the  same 
source  when  he  said, ''  That* s  true  plenty  not  to  have, 
but  not  to  want  riches."  J.  Johnson. 

Douglas. 
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HANCHBSTBB  OMNIBT7BB8. 
(Noa.  374  and  978.) 

[401  .J  One  of  your  correspondents  inquires  about 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  omnibus ;  and  as  I  am 
an  old  man  I  will  endeayour  to  give  the  few  parti- 
culars which  I  still  retain  in  my  memory.  The 
omnibus  is  of  French  origin.  It  was  introduced  into 
Paris  rather  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and,  as  the 
name  indicates,  was-  intended  for  all.  This  kind  of 
vehicle  was  found  to  be  so  useful  that  it  was  at  once 
adopted  in  London  and  from  thence  spread  into  the 
provinces.  When  I  came  to  Manchester,  about  forty- 
five  years  ago,  I  found  them  running  in  almost  every 
direction.  But  the  buses  of  that  time  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  present  day.  They  earned 
eight  inside  and  perhaps  as  many  out,  and  had  a  door 
behind  to  keep  the  passengers  from  falling  out.  Few 
of  these  buses  had  guards.  When  the  passengers 
wanted  to  get  out  the  driver  had  to  come  down  from 
the  box  and  open  the  door  and  receive  his  fare,  which 
was  then  sixpence  inside  and  fourpence  out.  Not- 
withstanding these  high  fares,  however,  the  pace  they 
went  was  very  slow,  so  that,  with  the  frequent  stop- 
pages, there  was  very  little  time  saved  by  riding; 
and  I  remember  a  Cheetham  Hill  gentleman  some- 
times asking  the  driver  if  he  would  have  his  nightcap. 
At  that  time  every  driver  had  a  horn  to  blow  to  give 
notice  of  his  coming ;  but  if  there  was  a  guard  he 
usually  had  either  a  French  horn  or  a  keyed  bugle, 
and  he  played  tunes  up  and  down  Market-street. 
But  what  was  then  considered  a  musical  treat  has 
Iqng  since  been  put  down  by  the  authorities  as  a 
nuisance.  B.  Wood. 

BMU£thton  PUoe,  Cheetliam  Hill. 

As  an  old  Pendletonian,  I  ask  leave  to  contribute  a 
few  personal  recollections  about  the  origin  of  the 
omnibus  system  in  Manchester.  G.  H.  S.  and  J.  T.  S. 
(878)  are,  I  believe,  both  right  as  to  the  ^*  enterprising 
man,"  viz. :  John  Greenwood,  but  which  of  the  two 
is  right  about  the  time,  1826  or  1828, 1  have  at  pre- 
sent no  means  of  proving,  except  my  memory,  which 
is  in  favour  of  the  first.  Both  are  right  as  to  the 
route,  but  I  should  think  that  the  first  trip  would  be 
from  Pendleton  to  Market-street,  the  former  being 
the  headquarters  where  were  situate  the  office  and 
stables,  as  well  as  the  home  of  the  proprietor.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  several  of  the  old  mail  coaches 
came  through  the  village  daily  from  Liverpool  and 
other  towns  on  the  route,    ^e  guard  sounded  his 


horn  to  give  notice  of  his  approach,  when  the  several 
postmasters  would  be  waiting,  with  their  bags  made 
up  ready,  would  throw  them  to  the  guard,  who 
caught  them  without  stopping  the  mall  for  a  moment. 

So  then  the  name,  Pow  Mail,  or  as  some  would  caU 
it,  the  Pendleton  Mail,  is  easily  accounted  for  and  was 
used  until  success  made  it  necessary  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  conveyance^  the  result  being  something 
like  that  described  by  J.  T.  S.  as  **  square  little  boxes," 
and  a  new  name  was  given  to  them  of  ^  the  Bee." 

Was  the  vehicle  from  the  first  called  an  onmibus? 
I  say  no.  We  in  Pendleton  did  not  hear  the  word  for 
some  years  afterwards.  The  first  vehicle  used  was  a 
common  hackney  coach,  and  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right  its  colour  was  yellow.  As  the  experiment 
was  purely  tentative,  I  do  not  remember  any  special 
name  being  given  to  it  except  the  one  given  by  the 
public,  viz., "  The  Pow  Mail,"  which  seems  to  me  now 
to  have  been  somewhat  ironical,  although  it  did  not 
then  seem  so.  For  it  may  be  noted,  the  place  vras 
more  frequently  called  ^  Pow"  than  its  proper  name 
by  the  then  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
a  may-pole,  which  is  standing  yet  as  the  Pendleton 
Pole.  These  Bees  were  managed  by  one  man,  who 
was  driver  and  guard  both  in  one.  The  Bees  would 
hold  eight  or  nine  inside,  and  had  a  seat  in  front  which 
would  hold  three  or  four  beside  the  driver.  This  last 
was  a  very  important  post,  as  he  had  to  collect  the 
fares  on  the  route  and  account  for  them  at  the  office. 
This,  the  proprietor  believed,  did  not  always  happen, 
and  was  a  frequent  cause  of  a  breach  of  the  third 
commandment.  Mr.  Greenwood  contended  that  the 
drivers  "  might  allow  him  one  wheel  out  of  the  four, 
seeing  that  he  (Mr.  G.)  had  to  find  all  expenses." 
The  fares  were  still  sixpence. 

The  alterations  and  improvements  that  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  in  these  conveyances  have 
been  a  gradual  process  down  to  the  present  tram  car. 
Mr.  Greenwood  has  encountered  in  his  time  much 
competition,  and  Just  managed  to  keep  a  fair 
supremacy  in  the  bus  traffic,  keeping  up  the  fares  to 
the  old  price  until  M'Ewen  came  into  the  town  with 
a  new  lot  of  Abuses  and  astonished  everybody  by  at 
once  reducing  the  fares  from  sixpence  to  threei)ence. 
Here  was  a  rival  indeed.  Of  course,  Mr.  G.  had  to 
follow  suit,  and  from  that  time  (I  don't  know  the 
date)  as  great  a  revolution  has  been  made  in  the  'bos 
traffic  as  was  made  by  Bowland  Hill  in  the  Post-office, 
establishing  the  penny  post  John  Huuai. 
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QUEBIES. 

[402.]  Oldhah-btkebt  Weblstan  Chapbl.— 
Oboi  any  of  your  readers  furnish  the  date  as  to  when 
this  chapel  was  first  opened,  the  name  of  the  minister 
-who  was  appointed  for  the  occasion,  and  why  the 
Btitiah  coat  of  anns  are  exhibited  in  this  chapel  and 
in  none  other  in  Manchester  P  3.  J.  T, 

£403.]  John  Tatlob,  op  Bolton-lb-moobs.— 
W&o  was  the  above-named?  In  the  poems  of 
Edward  Bnshton^  of  liyerpool  (Svo.,  1824,  page  77). 
hia  epitaph  ia  given,  it  being  added  that  he  died  or 
the  yellow  fever  at  New  Tork,  11th  September,  1805. 
It  would  appear  from  the  epitaph  as  if  he  left  his 
ooontiy  for  political  reasons.  J.  £.  B. 

[404.]  CypBus. — Now  that  it  is  very  likely,  from 
recent  events,  that  the  island  of  Cyprus  will  become 
■an  object  of  great  interest,  would  you  kindly  point 
oat  (or  probably  some  of  your  conespondents  would 
also)  the  best  work  published  of  its  history,  both 
•neient  and  modem  P  I  imanne  the  history  of  the 
aodent  portion  will  be  highly  interesting. 

€bnbx. 

Stockport,  12th  July. 

[406.1  Cloob,  CJottow,  aio)  Potatobb.— These 
three  things  have  a  special  relation  to  Lancashire ; 
the  two  former  more  especially,  and  the  latter  in 
•ome  way,  because  it  Jis  said  the  tuber  was  grown  in 
Lancashire  first  of  any  place  in  England.  Can  any 
of  your  oorrespondanto  f^YQ  me  any  authentic 
aoootmt  of  the  date  of  their  introduction  into  this 
ooanty,  by  whom  they  were  introduced,  and  any  other 
particolar  of  them  of  an  archnological  character  P 

ClTTHBBBT  OXBITDALB. 

[406.]  Tbntbbdbn  Stbbplb  Ain>  Goodwin 
fiANre. — In  your  issue  of  Saturday,  June  29,  in  an 
extract  from  an  article  in  the  Timet  referring  to  our 
foreign  trade,  there  occurs  the  following  sentence : — 
"  If  they  did  know  they  would  not,  as  sensible  men, 
oanfuse  their  minds  with  notions  which  are  just  as 
jensible  and  relevant,  and  no  more^  as  the  familiar 
illustration  of  Tenterden  Steeple  being  the  cause  of 
Goodwin  Sands."  Would  some  of  vour  readers  kindly 
inform  me  what  the  ^familiar  illustration"  isP 

W.  B. 

[407.1     ILlNCHBSTBB    PHOTOaBAPHIO    PeBIODI- 

CAi*. — 1  have  a  copy  of  the  first  number,  for  January, 
1856,  of  *'  Photogrwhic  Illustrations,  by  Members  of 
the  Manchester  Photographic  Society"  (George 
Simma,  St.  Ann's  Square).  It  is  a  quarto  pamphlet, 
with  four  photographs  and  five  pages  of  description. 
The  photographs  are — ^Bramhall  HaU,  front ;  £ram- 
haU  Hall,  from  the  court;  bust  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold ;  Naamyth's  Steam  Hammer.  In  the  preface 
it  is  said,  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  the  numbers, 
that  **  no  time  is  &ed  for  tiieir  publication,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  not  fewer  ti^  four  will  be  issued  during 
the  year."  Oui  any  reader  say  how  far  the  publicar 
tion  extended  P  C.  W.  S. 


LITERATURE. 

Miss  Winkworth,  the  accomplished  translator  of 
the  collection  of  hymns  known  as  the 2>^a  Qermanica^ 
died  suddenly  last  week. 

The  ratepayers  of  Kensington,  by  a'  majority  of 
ten  votes  in  a  crowded  and  excited  vestry  meeting, 
have  rejected  a  proposal  for  the  adoption  of  the  Fr^ 
Libraries  Act. 

Mr.  William  Hardy,  formerly  keeper  of  the  records 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  has  been  appointed 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records,  in  place  of  his  Drotheri 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  DufEus  Haray. 

An  International  Bibliographical  Congress  began 
its  session  in  Paris  last  week,  under  the  nresidency 
of  the  Count  Champagny,  member  of  tne  Prench 
Academy.  The  Congress  embraced  three  sections— 
(1)  Scientific  and  Literary;  (2)  Popular  Literature; 
(3) Bibliography  in  the  Technical  S  ense. 

Mr.  James  Crossley,  the  President  of  the  Chetham 
Society,  has  recentiy  been  engaged  in  the  removal  of 
his  library  from  his  old  residence  in  Cavendidi 
Square,  Chorlton-on-Medlock.  The  formidaUe 
nature  of  the  undertaking  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  (mentioned  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Howorth  at  a 
meeting  in  Manchester  on  Thursday)  that  Mr. 
Crossley's  collection  numbers  no  fewer  than  65,000 
volumes. 

The  latest  society  journal,  PiccadiUy,  despite  Mr. 
du  Maurier's  titie-page  and  Mr.  Whistler's  etchings, 
has  not  proved  succe^ul,  and  has  been  discontinued. 
The  aty  Mercwyj  which  began  with  a  great  flourish 
of  trumpets  seven  weeks  ago^  has  likewise  ceased  to 
appear;  and  so  has  the  Lookmg^Qlass^  a  Manchester 
monthly  periodical,  whose  chief  feature  was  a  car- 
t9on  portrait  of  some  more  or  less  eminent  local 
personage. 

Mr.  Swinburne  has  a  project  afoot  for  bringing 
out  a  new  dramatic  dictionary,  to  be  as  exhaustive 
as  Collier's  in  the  matter  of  names,  but  also  to  con- 
tain long  and  critical  articles  on  the  more  important 
writers.  Some  of  these  larger  biographies  are  to  be 
written  by  Mr.Swinbume  and  others  who  have  given 
special  attention  to  tiie  Elizabethan  drama.  By  the 
way,  it  is  understood  that  Mudie's  Library  Company 
have  refused  to  place  Mr.  Swinburne's  new  series  of 
Poems  and  Ballads  in  drculation  among  their  sub- 
scribers, although  as  the  pieces  are  not  indecent  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  the  reason  for  the  decision. 
Mudie's  Index  Expurgatorius  will  soon  become  as 
famous  as  that  of  the  Vatican. 

ART. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brock  has  been  chosen  to  be  the 
sculptor  of  the  memorial  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill  which 
IB  to  be  erected  at  Eiddenninster. 
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Sir  CoutU  Lindsay  has  consented,  at  the  request 
of  the  Sunday  Society,  to  open  the  Qrosyenor 
GhJlery  for  three  Sunday  afternoons  from  two  till 
six  o'dock.  The  admission  will  be  free,  and  there 
-will  be  a  special  and  cheap  catalogue  prepared  for 
the  visitors. 

In  addition  to  the  gold  medals  of  honour  awarded 
to  Mr.  Millais  and  Mr.  Herkomer  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  ^*  first  medals/*  as  they  are  termed^  haye 
been  given  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  and  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema,  and  second  medals  to  Mr.  Ouless  and 
Mr.  Calderon.  Third-class  distinctions  have  been 
awarded  to  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Messrs.  Orchardson, 
Pettie,  Leslie,  Riviere,  and  Green. 


SCIENCE. 

Dr.  Springmuhl  has  discovered  a  splendid  blue 
colouring  matter  among  the  derivatives  of 
anthracene. 

Mr.  Lewis  Smith,  of  Rochester,  U.S.,  announces  the 
discovery  by  himself  on  Sunday  last  of  a  huege  faint 
comet;  no  tail  or  nucleus,  but  central  condensation. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bain  has  just  sent  home  from  the 
Oape  a  large  collection  of  fossil  saurians.  There 
are  amongst  the  bones  808  crania,  some  apparently 
new  to  science.  Mr.  Bain  found  the  head  of  a 
saurian  in  the  matrix  of  the  coal  within  two  feet  of 
the  seam. 

Professor  Yirchow,  the  distinguished  physiologist, 
has  decided  upon  quitting  active  political  life.  He 
has  lonjB^  been  a  leading  member  of  the  Fortschritt 
party  in  the  German  Reichstag.  In  an  addrees  to 
his  late  constituents  he  says :  '^  I  cannot  accept  a 
seat  in  the  Reichstag  eimipij  because  it  would  be 
incompatible  with  my  scientific  labours  to  do  so,  and 
would  inevitably  lead  to  mv  abandoning  them 
altogether.  Pernaps  you  think  me  a  good-enough 
politician,  but  for  myself  I  think  I  am  a  better 
savant.  I  am  convinced  that  in  this,  my  real  pro- 
vince, I  can  be  more  useful  than  in  the  Reichstag." 

MUSIC. 

TheGluck  Society  appeared  on  Wednesday  for 
the  first  time  in  public,  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  on  tne  same  occasion  Purcell^s  opera. 
Dido  and  jEneas,  was  performed  in  London  <'for 
the  first  time  since  1677" — at  least,  so  the  programme 
said. 

The  fashionable  musical  instrument  in  London 
just  now  is  the  zither.  It  is  for  the  time  superseding 
the  piano.  Herr  Schulz  is  teachmgit  to  the  Princess 
of  wales,  and  shs  is  patronizing  zither  concerts. 
Like  the  harp,  which  was  also  once  the  rage,  the 
nther  will  probably  have  a  brief  reign,  and  then  be 
as  unduly  f  orgotton  and  neglected. 


The  first  of  the  English  concerts  at  the  Parifl 
Exhibition  was  |^en  in  the  Trocadero,  in  presence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Arthur 
Sullivan  and  Mr.  Henry  Leslie  were  conductors,  and 
Mr.  Leslie's  choir  took  part  in  the  concert.  The  per- 
formers were  Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  Miss 
Robertson.  Miss  Fanny  Robertson,  Miss  de  Fon- 
blanque,  Mrs.  Mudie  Bolingbroke,  Mr.  Joseph  Maas, 
Mr.  Wadmore,  and  Mr.  Barton  M^^Guckin.  The  pro- 
granune  consisted  exclusively  of  English  compositionsy 
the  object  being  to  give  iSrench  and  other  foreigners 
an  opportunity  of  judging  of  English  composers  and 
musicians.  The  pieces  were  selected  from  the  works  of 
Messrs.  G.  A.  Macfarren,  M.  W.  Balfe,  Henry  Purcell^ 
W.  Stemdale  Bennett,  Samuel  Wesley,  Fpnry  Leslie, 
Orlando  Gibbons,  Arthur  Sullivan,  J.  P.  Bamett, 
Joseph  Bamby,  Thomas  Morley,and  W.V.Wallaoe« 
The  principal  music  critics  of  the  Parisian  journals 
were  present.  M.  Henri  de  la  Pommeraye  and  some 
other  very  good  judges  at  the  dose  of  the  per- 
formance expressed  a  most  favourable  opinion  upon 
it.  It  was  regretted  that  there  was  no  daque  to  warm 
up  the  house,  and  that  so  much  of  what  is  heard  at 
musical  festivals  in  cathedrals  was  in  the  programme. 
The  Frendi  do  not  care  for  serious  music,  and 
were  afraid  that  it  would  not  do  to  applaud  at  a 
concert  in  which  the  grave  and  solemn  preaominated 
over  the  gay.  The  selections  from  Balfe  and  Wallace 
were  the  most  appreciated  of  anybytheFrench  auditors 
The  tone  of  the  newspaper  notices  on  the  following 
day  was  genial,  but  the  criticisms  are  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  English  musicians  and  connois- 
seurs. M.  de  la  Pommeraye,  in  the  I^ance  deems 
the  opening  concert  most  interesting  to  those  who 
vTish  to  study  and  compare.  He  cannot  characterize 
the  entertainment  as  throughout  very  amusing,  but 
Frenchmen  are  too  prone  to  look  for  nothing  but 
amusement  in  art.  The  QauUns  thinks  the  compli- 
cated movements  of  Wesley's  In  Exitu  of  hi^h  in- 
terest to  musicians.  While  admiring  the  compositions 
of  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Leslie,  it  affirms  that  they 
how  a  v^ant  of  originality  in  the  modem  English 
chool.  The  National  says  the  English  are  admir- 
aoie  imitators  of  Mendelssohn  and  Handel,  but  are 
not  at  all  in  the  current  of  progress  perceptible  on 
the  Continent*  It  thought  tne  concert,  though 
highly  interesting  to  professional  people,  as  a  whole 
monotonous  and  dull.  The  Soir  objects  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  oratorio  pieces,  now  out  of  fashion, 
and  does  not  like  what  it  calls  the  stiff,  cold,  un- 
varied English  style  of  singing. 

The  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  James  Matthews, 
the  eminent  comedian,  has  been  proved  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mathews,  to  whom  he  leaveB 
all  his  property.  The  personal  estate  is  sworn  under 
£20,000. 


July  20,  1878.] 
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NOTES. 


THE  CALVEBTS, 

f408.]  A  reverent  reader  of  Wordsworth,  Mr. 
DsYid  Holt,  has  drawn  attention  to  what  he  naturally 
thinks  is  an  error  in  my  note  (No.  363)  in  the  issue  of 
the  6th  July.  I  am  glad  that  he  has  done  so  because 
it  may  have  the  effect  of  cleariDg  up  what  is  to  me, 
at  present,  a  puzzle.  We  all  know  the  Sonnet  *'to 
the  Memory  of  Baisley  Calyert;" — 

Calvert!  it  must  not  be  unheard  bv  them 
Who  may  respect  mv  name,  that  I  to  thee 
Owed  many  years  of  early  liberty. 
This  care  was  thine  when  sickness  did  condemn 
Thy  youth  to  hox>eless  wasting,  root  and  stem ; 
That  I,  if  frugal  and  severe,  might  stray 
Where'er  I  liked ;  and  finally  array 
My  temples  with  the  Muse's  diadem. 
Hence,  if  in  freedom  I  have  loved  the  truth. 
If  there  be  aught  of  pure,  or  good,  or  great, 
In  mj  past  verse— or  shall  be,  in  the  lays 
Of  higher  mood  which  now  I  meditate, — 
•    It  f^SideDB  me,  0  worthy,  short  lived  youth  I 
1\3  think  how  much  of  this  will  be  thy  praise. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  in  view  of  this  I  should 
adopt  the  name  of  "  Bandolph,"  but  I  did  so  on  the 
authority  of  the  young  man's  immediate  relations.  In 
a  letter  from  the  nephew  of  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Fred 
Calvert,  the  following  reference  occurs—'*  my  father 
had  a  brother  called  Bandolph  ....  the  bosom 
friend  of  Wordsworth."  The  writer  of  this  (of  whom 
nunre  presently)  was  a  man  of  clear  memory,  a  scholar, 
a  translator  of  Cicero,  by  habit  accurate  in  thought  and 
expression ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that 
he  (among  others)  could  be  so  strangely  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  the  name  of  that  uncle  whose  genius 
and  early  death  had  excited  such  deep  sympathy 
sad  whose  last. act  in  life  had  done  so  much 
to  place  the  laurel  on  the  brows  of  ''him 
that  ottered  nothing  base."  I  admit  that  it  is  just 
as  difficult  to  believe  that  the  poet  could  foi^t  the 
name  of  the  dear  friend  and  benefactor  to  whom  he 
paid  the  tribute  of  hia  grateful  and  graceful  verse. 
The  Chiistian  name  of  Calvert  does  not  occur  in  the 
text  of  tiie  Sonnet,  but  I  suppose  we  must  conclude 
that  the  title  thereof  was  written  by  the  same  hand. 
la  it  not  quite  possible,  however,  that  both  names 
may  be  right,  and  that  this  is  only  another  version  of 
the  story  of  the  Knights  and  the  Shield? 


Now,  as  the  readers  of,  and  contributors  to,  the 
columns  of  Notes  and  Queries  have  a  rather  vigorous 
appetite  for  facts  and  dates  and  family  histories, 
they  may  not  be  displeased  if  I  furnish  them  with  a 
little  pabulum  in  connection  with  the  Calvert  family 
about  which  we  have  been  talking  lately. 

It  will  be  new,  I  dare  say,  to  many  of  your  readers 
to  learn  that  the  present  possessors  of  the  name  claim 
the  Baltimore  peerage,  claim  to  be  descended  from 
that  Secretary  Charles  (some  say  George)  Calvert  who 
colonized  and  ruled  Maryland  in  the  days  of  James 
I.,  and  who  was  created  an  Irish  baron  in  1624.  He 
is  reported  to  have  been  a  man  of  rare  capacity  and 
virtue,  holding  court  as  at  Windsorj  and  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  degree  of  religious  toleration  in 
advance  even  of  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  What 
opportunities  this  man  had  if  he  had  only  known 
them !  Perhaps  did  know  them  P  He  might  have 
taken  boat  to  Southwark,  and  seen  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's company  in — 

Those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames 
That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James ! 

He  might  have  seen  and  heard  Shakspere  in  one  of 
his  own  plays — in  Hdrrdot  for  instance  1  He  might 
have  stepped  into  a  shop  and  bought  the  last  new 
book,  the  folio  of  1623,  " set  forth"  by  Heminge  and 
Condell;  he  might  have  heard  the  great  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  author  of  the  Novum  Organum  deliver 
judgment ;  he  might  have  known  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
or  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  when  he  sailed  up  the 
Orinoco  with  his  fourteen  ships  ere  he  returned  to 
Palace  Tard  and  laid  on  the  block  that  wondrous 
world — ^his  head ! 

In  an  old,  not  intelligible,  and  seemingly  imperfect 
X)edigree  which  I  have  seen,  I  find  the  following 
names : — Sir  George,  first  Lord  Baltimore,  created  an 
Irish  baron  in  1624  (James  the  First  died  in  the  fol- 
lowing year) ;  Cecil,  second  lord ;  John,  third ;  Charles, 
fourth;  Benedict  Leonard,  fifth;  Charles,  sixth; 
Frederick  (living  1768),  seventh.  So  far  the  pedi- 
gree ;  but  fYederick  really  died  at  Naples  in  1774,  the 
year  in  which  the  first  American  Congress  met  in 
Philadelphia.  I  presume  that  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence was  disastrous  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Calvert 
family,  and  I  will  also  quote  presently  what  Carlyle 
says  about  the  Irish  estates ;  but  some  members  of  the 
family,  I  am  told,  still  wear  the  Baltimore  arms,  and 
Charles,  the  steward  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was 
trying  to  make  good  his  claim  when  he  died* 
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In  the  wonderfully  yiyid  and  pictuieeque  pages  of 
Garlyle— lif  e  of  Frederick  the  Great,  book  x.  chap.  7 — 
"there  will  be  found  a  brief,  but  pregnant,  account  of 
the  Baltimoree,  chiefly  of  the  sixth  of  that  ilk,  aged 
forty,  who  in  wandering  about  the  Continent  (not  a 
«  wandering  knight  forlorn")  picked  up  the  brilliant 
and  luminous  Algarotti,  aged  twenty'-seyen,  fresh 
from  Bologna  University  and  Paris,  friend  of  Voltaire 
and  his  divine  Emilia,  full  of  poesy  and  classical 
scholarship,  of  his  treatises  **  on  the  opera"  and  **  New- 
tonianismo  per  le  Donne"  (Astronomy  for  Ladies). 
**  A  man  beautifully  lucent  in  society,  gentle  yet  im- 
pregnable there;  keeping  himself  tmspotted  from  the 
world  and  its  discrepancies — ^really  with  considerable 
prudence  first  and  last."  These  two,  Ulysses  and 
Telemachus,  find  their  way  from  Potsdam  to  Beins- 
berg,  and  there  captivate  the  heart  of  the  Grown 
Prince,  Friedrich,  afterwards  styled  the  Great.  He 
writes  to  his  father  of  the  orb  and  its  satellite,  also 
to  Suhm  at  St.  Petersburg,  and,  enthusiastically, 
to  Voltaire.  ''We  have  had  Milord  Baltimore 
and  Algarotti  here.  .  .  .  This  milord  is  a 
very  sensible  man,  who  possesses  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge,  and  thinks  like  us  that  sciencesx^m  be 
no  disparagement  to  nobility,  nor  degrade  an  illus- 
trious rank.  I  admire  the  genius  of  this  Anglais,  as 
one  does  a  fine  face  through  a  crape  veil.  He  speaks 
French  very  ill,  yet  one  likes  to  hear  him  speak  it ; 
and  as  for  his  English  he  pronounces  it  so  quick  there 
is  no  possibility  of  following  him.  •  .  .  Evidently 
an  original  kind  of  figure  to  us,  cet  Anglais.  And 
indeed  there  is  already  a  rhymed  epistle  to  Baltimore, 
.  .  .  which,  though  it  is  full  of  fine,  sincere  senti- 
ments, about  human  dignity,  papal  superstition, 
Newton,  Locke,  and  aspirations  for  progress  of  cul- 
ture in  Prussia,  no  reader  could  stand  at  this  epoch. 
•  .  .  And  so  Baltimore  passes  on,  silent  in  history 
henceforth— though  Friedrich  seems  to  have  remem- 
bered him  to  late  times  as  a  kind  of  type  figure  when 
England  came  into  his  head.  For  the  sake  of  this 
small  transit  over  the  sun's  disc  I  have  made  some 
inquiry  about  this  Baltimore ;  but  found  very  little, 
perhaps  enough.  He  was  Charles,  sixth  Lord  Balti- 
more, it  appears ;  sixth  and  last  but  one.  First  of  the 
Baltimores,  we  know,  was  Secretary  Calvert  (1618- 
1624)  who  colonized  Maxyland ;  last  of  them  (1774) 
was  the  son  of  this  Charles ;  something  of  a  fool,  to 
Judge  by  the  face  of  him  in  portraits,  and  by  some  of 
his  doings  in  the  worid*  He,  that  seventh  Baltimore, 


printed  one  or  two  little  volumes  (now  of  extreme 
rarity — cannot  be  too  rare)  and  winded-up  by  stand- 
ing an  ugly  trial  at  Kingston  Assizes  (plaintiff  an 
unforttmate  female);  after  which  he  retired  to  Naples 
and  there  ended,  1774,  the  last  of  these  milords.  He, 
of  the  Eing8t<»i  Assizes,  we  say,  was  not  this  CSiarles, 
but  his  son,  whom  let  the  reader  forget.  Charles, 
aged  forty  at  this  time,  had  travelled  about  the 
Continent  a  good  deal ;  once  long  ago,  we  imagined 
we  had  got  a  glimpse  of  him  (but  it  wtis  a  guess 
merely)  lounging  about  Lunevilleand  Lorraine  along 
with  Lyttelton  in  the  Congress  of  Soissons  time  P 
Not  long  after  that,  it  is  certain  enough,  he  got  ax>- 
pointed  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Prince 
Frederick,  *  who  was  a  friend  of  speculative  talkers 
and  cultivated  people.  In  which  situation  Charles, 
sixth  Baron  Baltimore,  continued  all  his  days  after ; 
and  might  have  risen  by  means  of  Fred,  as  he  was 
anxious  enough  to  do,  had  both  of  them  lived,  but 
they  both  died — Baltimore  first  in  1751,  a  year  before 
Fred.  Bubb  Doddington,  diligent  labourer  in  the 
same  Fred  vineyard,  was  much  infested  by  this  Balti- 
more, who,  drunk  or  sober  (for  he  occasionally  gets 
into  liquor),  is  always  putting  out  Bubb,  and  stands 
too  well  with  our  Boyal  master  one  secretly  fears. 
Baltimore's  finances,  I  can  guess,  were  not  in  too  good 
order ;  mostly  an  absentee ;  Irish  estates  not  managed 
in  the  first  style,  while  one  is  busy  in  the  Fred  vine- 
yard !  '  The  best  and  honestest  man  in  the  world, 
with  a  good  deal  of  jumbled  knowledge,'  Walpole 
calls  him  once,  'but  not  capabis  of  conducting  a 

partY.*" 

Not  the  least  brilliant  figures  are  these  of  Charles 
Calvert  and  Algarotti,  among  those  which  shine 
amidst  the  luminous  shadows  of  Carlyle's  pages, 
which  flash  with  ''new  lights  of  heaven,  and  bog- 
meteors  of  phosphorated  hydrogen  conspicuous  in 
the  murk  of  things !  Bog  meteors,  foolish  putresoent 
will-o'-wisps,  tomfoolery  and  kinderspiel."  At  this 
moment,  let  us  remember,  while  the  Crown  Prince 
writes,  and  Voltaire  reads,  of  the  illustrious  strangers, 
and  the  old  King  is  drawing  to  his  doom,  Wesley  and 
Whitfield  in  England  are  laying  the  foundations  of 
Methodism. 

And  as  one  realizes  Carlyle's  picture  of  the  English 
Milord  who  inspired  Frederick's  ^litre  Mr  la  Uberii^ 
one  cannot  help  calling  to  mind  that  other  Charles 

*  Frlnoe  of  Wales,  son  of  George  II.  of  Eiigland  tnd  Qneea 
Garolinef 
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OalTeii  whom  many  of  ua  knew  wielding  the  pencil 
in  the  drawing  class  of  the  old  Mechanics' Institution, 
Gbopex^street,  and  teaching  us,  according  to  the  light 
of  that  time,  the  principles,  or  at  least  the  practice, 
of  Iand8cai)e  art.  I  remember  a  bit  of  the  comx>en- 
dions  instruction  he  imparted,  thus,  ''Lay  in  your 
sky  and  distance  with  blue  and  grey ;  use  warmer 
colonzs  for  your  middle  distance ;  then  come  on  with 
brownsy  reds,  and  yellows  for  your  foreground,  and," 
flud  he — suiting  with  yigorous  action  the  words — 
''Whack  it  in— like  Claude!"  What  would  the  author  of 
Jlf0cfemPatfi/^«saytothat?  Tallin  person,TiTaciousin 
manner,  abounding  in  good  stories  ''  not  only  witty 
himself  but  the  cause  that  wit  was  in  other  men"; 
his  nose  a  high  aquiline  or  hook,  hinting  of  the  wine 
his  wit  had  brightened,  thus  he  dwells  in  memory, 
the  father  of  the  wife  of  William  Bradley. 

As  I  have  not  access  to  the  archires  of  the  Calvert 
family  I  cannot  give  every  link  in  the  chain  of 
relationship  between  the  first  and  last  Lord  Balti- 
more and  the  Glossop  steward,  all  the  writings  and 
deeds  hairing  been  in  the  hands  of  the  youngest  sgn 
of  the  Steward,  the  late  Michael  Pease  Calvert,  a 
gentleman  whom  I  only  knew  by  sight.  But  as  I 
miderstand  (subject  to  collection)  the  steward  was 
the  grandson  of  the  Neapolitan  lord  of  unlovely 
memory,  presumably  apjpointed  by  the  Duke  on 
acoomit  of  his  knowledge  of  the  family  history.  This 
itewaid  had  eight  children,  and  the  family  being 
Boman  Catholics,  the  following  entries  appear  in  the 
bsfytiamal  registzy  of  the  Catholic  Chapel,  BoOk- 
atreet,  Manchester.  (I  leave  out  the  formal  statement 
md  details  of  sponsors.)  All  the  children  were 
baptised  by  Bowland  Broomhead,  and  I  may  mention 
that  the  sponsors  for  the  youngest  son  were  Michael 
Hansby  and  Lady  Montague. 

Sept.  23, 1785.  Charles  Calvert,  son  of  Chas.  Calvert 
and  Slix.  Holyday,  his  wife. 
KoT.  15, 1786,  at  Glossop-dale,  Mary  Calvert 
April  3, 1788,  John  Calvert. 
Aug.  11, 1789,  BUzabeth  Calvert 
Jan.  8, 1791,  at  QlosBop,  Emma  Calvert. 
April  1 1, 1793       „        Frederick  Calvert. 
Septr.  18, 1795,  George  Calvert 
Uareh  15, 1796,  Michael  Pease  Calvert. 

The  first,  of  course,  was  the  father  of  the  lady 
whom  Mr.  Slugg  so  gallantly  escorted  to  the  fiower 
show  in  1834.  Frederick  died  only  about  eighteen 
moiiths  ago ;  he  was  professor  of  elocution  in  the 


new  colleges  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Sheridan  Knowles,  and,  as  before  said, 
the  translator  of  the  entire  works  of  Cicero ;  bom  in 
1793,  he  had  nearly  reached  the  patriarchal  age  of 
eighty-five.  Of  the  George  Calvert,  bom  in  1795, 
there  is  the  following  notice  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1825,  page  473 :— ''  Died  14  November, 
1825,  George  Calvert,  Esq ,  surgeon,  aged  30,  third 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Charles  Calvert,  Esq.,  of 
Oldham-street,  and  of  Glossop  Hall,  county  Derby. 
The  death  of  this  gentieman  will  be  a  loss  to  the  pro- 
fession which  he  had  chosen,  and  of  which  it  was 
anticipated  he  would  have  become  a  distinguished 
ornament  from  the  talent  displayed  in  hisrecentiy- 
published  treatise  On  Diseases  of  the  Mectum:  in  his 
translation  of  the  Anatomie  gSnSrale  per  M,  JBichatf 
and  by  the  rare  circumstance  of  the  Jacksonian  prise 
of  the  Boyal  College  of  Suigeons  having  been 
adjudged  to  him  for  three  years  in  succession." 

Of  the  father  himself,  the  Duke's  steward  and  the 
brother  of  Baisley  or  Bandolph  Calvert,  it  is  said  that 
he  had  the  artistic  faculty  in  no  small  degree,  and 
that  there  are  pictures  of  his  extant  which  would 

abundantiy  prove  this. 

Tho8.  Lbthbbbbow. 

Disley. 

LITEBABY  COXKCIDBNCBS :  III.  BDMUND  BI7BEB  AND 

G17BBAN. 

[409.J  In  April,  1777,  Burke,  in  his  Letter  to  the 
Sheriif s  of  Bristol,  wrote :— ''  Before  this  act,  every 
man  putting  his  foot  on  English  ground,  every 
stranger  owing  only  a  local  and  temporary  allegiance, 
even  negro  slaves  who  had  been  sold  in  the  colonies, 
and  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  became  as  free  as 
every  other  man  who  breathed  the  same  air  with 
them." 

In  June,  1794,  Curran,  defending  Hamilton  Bowan, 
spoke  as  follows:— "Do  you  think  that  a  victory  ob- 
tained by  justice  over  bigotry  and  oppression  should 
have  stigma  cast  upon  it  by  an  ignominious  sentence 
upon  men  bold  and  honest  enough  to  propose  this 
measure  P  To  propose  the  redeeming  of  religion  from 
the  abuses  of  the  church,  the  reclaiming  of  three 
millions  of  men  from  bondage,  and  giving  liberty  to 
all  who  had  a  right  to  demand  it ;  giving,  I  say,  in 
the  so  much  censured  words  of  this  pai)er,  giving 
'universal  emancipation!'  I  speak  in  the  spirit  of 
the  British  law  which  makes  liberty  commensurate 
with  and  inseparable  from  British  soil ;  which  pro- 
*  claims  even  to  the  stranger  and  the  sojourner,  the 
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moment  he  sets  his  iPoot  upon  British  earth,  that  the 
ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy  and  consecrated  by 
the  genius  of  universal  emancipation.  No  matter  in 
what  language  his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced ; 
no  matter  what  complexion  incompatible  with  free- 
dom an  Indian  or  an  African  sun  may  have  burnt 
upon  him ;  no  matter  in  what  disastrous  battle  his 
liberty  may  haVe  been  cloven  down ;  no  matter  with 
what  solenmities  he  may  have  been  devoted  upon  the 
altar  of  slavery;  the  first  moment  he  touches  the 
sacred  soil  of  Britain  the  altar  and  the  god  sink  to- 
gether in  the  dust ;  his  soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own 
majesty ;  his  body  swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his 
chains  that  burst  from  around  him,  and  he  stands 
redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled  by  the  irre- 
sistible genius  of  universal  emancipation.'' 

The  essential  difference  between  these  two  quota- 
tions is,  that,  in  the  first,freedom  is  assumed  as  the  crea- 
tion of  British  law ;  while,  in  the  second,  law  is  supposed 
to  create  freedom  by  making  it  the  property  of  British 
soil.  The  figure  is  bold,  correct,  and  suitable  for 
rhetorical  amplification.  The  fact  and  the  fancy  are 
almost  identical,  but  the  fancy  gives  life  to  the  fact 
and  brings  out  alTits  hidden  relations.  Burke's  allu- 
sion is  a  vessel  with  all  her  sails  furled;  Curran's 
description  is  a  vessel  with  every  streamer  floating 
and  every  inch  of  canvas  spread,  moving  majestically 
before  the  storm  of  popular  applause. 

W.  A.  O'CONOB. 

Llanfairfechan,  July  15. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

GLEB,  PABTHSOirO,  AND  MADBIGAL. 
(Nos.  293  ami  393.) 

[410.]  I  am  afraid  the  replies  given  by  your  cor- 
respondents Mr.  G.  LiNN^us  Banks  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Hbwitt  will  fail  to  satisfy  the  oft-rei)eated  enquiries 
as  to  what  distinguishing  characteristics  separate  the 
glee  from  the  madrigal  (part-songs  I  will  consider 
further  on),  seeing  that  what  these  gentlemen  give 
as  points  of  determination  have  long  ceased  to  hold 
good,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  had  any  existence.  We,  of 
course,  gather  from  occasional  writers  who  have 
attempted  to  define  the  difference  between  a  glee  and 
a  madrigal,  that  the  latter  is  known  from  embodying 
passages  technically  known  as  "  f  ugal  flights,"  "  imita- 
tion phrases,**  "sustaining  harmonies,"  "syncopa- 
tions," "  suspensions,"  and  so  on ;  but  what  constitutes 
a  glee  is  veiy  often  left  untouched.    Mr.  Bai^ks,  for- 


getting that  none  but  sound  contrapuntists  can  follow 
him,  gives  a  lule  for .  recognizing  a  madrigal  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  madrigal  as  containing  musical  phases  or 
portions  of  melody  complete  in  themselves,"  and  which 
"seldom  coincide  or  run  together  in  the  different 
voice-parts ;  one  phrase  being  begun  before  another 
is  ended,  so  that  they  overlap  each  other,  as  it  were ; 
and  the  composition  is  not  a  succession  of  separate 
though  connected  musical  phrases,  but  a  repetition 
under  different  circumstances  of  the  same  phrase." 
Again,  Mr.  Hbwitt,  with  less  vagueness,  says  the 
madrigal  "partakes  of  the  old  style  of  harmony, 
abounding  in  fugal  entry  and  imitation."  Now,  singu- 
larly enough,  most  of  our  finest  glee  writers,  past  and 
present,  have  indulged,  €id  lUntum,  in  all  these  distin- 
guishing marks  in  the  very  compositions  they  have 
issued  to  the  world  as  glees.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
rather  an  exception  to  find  a  good  classical  glee  in 
which  fugal  flights,  imitation,  and  suspension  phrases 
are  not  very  &eely  used — as  in  Horsley,  Dr.  Cooke, 
Callcott,  Webbe,  Tom  Cooke,  Dr.  Clark,  and  many 
others  of  our  best  composers,  whose  glees  are  memor- 
able examples  of  such  contrapuntal  passages.  Not 
wishing  to  load  your  columns  with  instances,  I  will 
merely  refer  to  the  glees  "Discord  dire  Sister," by 
Samuel  Webbe;  "How  Sleep  the  Brave;"  and  the 
well-known  specimen  of  musical  painting,  alBo 
Webbe's,  "  When  Winds  breathe  soft." 

Tour  correspondents  are,  however,  accurate  and 
clear  as  to  what  constitutes  a  part-song ;  viz.,  that  an 
upper  or  leading  part  predominates,  or  in  other  words 
a  leading  melody  can  generaUy  be  followed  by  the 
listener,  and  which  lends  such  an  irresistible  charm  to 
so  many  of  the  partnsongs  known  to  us  as  "the 
German  glees."  The  part-song  is  not,  however^  of 
German  origin,  as  stated  by  Messrs.  Hbwitt  and 
Banks,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  the  German  part- 
song  was  founded  upon  some  of  our  middle-«ge 
English  composers.  Indeed,  we  date  the  English 
part-song  as  far  back  as  the  year  1250.  "  Sumer  is 
a-comin  in,"  of  which  I  have  a  f aoHsimile  copied  from 
the  original  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  memorable 
specimen  of  part-song  writing.  It  is  for  four  voices, 
or  rather  we  must  say  six  voices,  as,  besides  the  four 
harmonized  parts  written  in  score,  there  is  an  under- 
current of  harmony  written  separately  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  dominant  and  tonic  of  the  key  or  tone, 
the  melody  Tom  Moore  the  poet  set  to  his  song 
"  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore,"  in  his  so- 
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called  ** Irish'*  melodies.  Biisnomers  do,  however, 
occur  in  the  classification  of  the  glee  school ;  as  we 
see  that  Peanall  calls  his  excellent  composition,  '*  Oh, 
who  will  o'ef  the  downs,"  a  madrigal,  though  there  is 
not  a  single  phrase  in  it  that  coidd  lead  to  such  a 
term.  I  should  unquestionably  class  it  as  a  partsong, 
hat  80  sound  a  musician,  and  a  doctor  to  boot,  may 
ha.Ye  a  good  reason  for  his  decision.  Of  course  I  do 
not  daim  for  the  glee  a  separate  class,  though  there 
are  great  numbers  which  are  exempt  from  the  madri- 
galian  phiases  1  allude  to ;  because,  should  this  be 
admitted,  an  entirely  new  nomenclature  will  be 
requisite.  B.  E.  Bibbt. 

Denton. 

BBADLBT,  THE  ABTIST. 

(IToi.  281,  288,  302,  319,  335, 363,  and  385.) 

£411.]  Before  the  correspondence  respecting 
Bradley  comes  to  an  end  let  me  introduce  a  word  on 
a  snbject  connected  with  his  name.  It  is  generally 
imdentood  that  Bradley  painted  the  portrait  of  Henry 
livecseege,  the  one  afterwards  engraved  as  a  frontis- 
piece to  the  volume  containing  Swain's  life  of  Liver- 
seege  and  engraved  reproductions  of  his  pictures.  It 
was  painted  by  Liverseege  himself.  I  borrowed  it 
from  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Liverseege  (then  living  tn 
Cheetham)  for  exhibition  during  the  Free-trade  Bazaar 
at  tlie  Theatre  Boyal,whereI  had  part  of  a  staU. 
ISnoogh  inadvertence  or  ignorance  the  picture  was 
pkoed  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  and  catalogued  as 
the  ''portiaitof  a  gentleman.''  Bemonstrance  with 
the  seoretazy  only  elicited  apologies  and  regprets  that 
it  was  too  late  to  rectify  the  eiior.  It  was  from  his 
brother  sad  ICnr.  Liverseege  that  I  learned  Henry  had 
punted  the  portrait  himself,  by  the  aid  of  a  couple 
of  looking-glasses.  He  unfortunately  died  before  it 
was  finiflbed.  Then  the  family  sent  it  to  his  friend 
Bradley  te  be  completed,  and  it  was  made  a  subject 
for  complaint  by  them  that  there  had  been  great 
diAcolty  in  getting  the  picture  back,  and  that  when 
it  was  retomed  nothing  had  been  done  to  it,  the  hand 
holding  a  pen<3l  being  still  unfinished.  When  I  saw  the 
portrait  last  it  had  not  been  re-touched. 

Isabella  Banks, 


THB  OLOSB  tlHfi  FOB  BIRDS. 
(Qnoiy  Vo.  IS8,  June  22.) 

[412.J   The  flnt  Act  for  the  preservation  of  birds 
passed  on  24th  June,  1809.    It  was  for  the  pro- 
tection of  sea-birds  onlyt  named  as  follows:— Auk, 


bonxie,  Cornish  chough,  coultemeb,  diver,  eider  ducky 
fulmar,  gannet,  grebe,  guillemot,  gull,  kittiwake, 
loon,  manot,  merganser,  murre,oysterH»tcher,  petrel, 
puiBn,  razor-bill,  scout,  sea-mew,  sea-parrot,  sea- 
swallow,  shearwater,  shelldrake,  ^ua,  smew,  solan 
goose,  tarrock,  tern,  tystey,  and  willock.  The  close 
time  fixed  by  the  Act  is  between  the  first  day  of  April 
and  the  first  day  of  August  The  third  clause,  how- 
ever, gives  the  Home  Office  ba  to  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  to  Ireland,  power  to  extend 
or  vary  the  time  upon  application  of  the  justices  in 
quarter  sessions  assembled  of  any  county  on  the  sea 
coast.  Whether  the  magistrates  of  Lancashire  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  clause  or  not  I  cannot  say. 

Another  ''Act  for  the  Protection  of  certain  Wild 
Birds  during  the  Breeding  Season"  received  the 
Royal  assent  on  the  10th  of  August,  1872.  The  second 
clause  makes  it  illegal  for  any  person  to  knowingly 
or  with  intent  kill,  wound,  or  take  any  bird,  or  expose 
or  offer  for  sale  any  wild  birdrecently  killed,  wounded 
or  taken,  between  the  fifteenth  day  of  March  and  the 
first  day  of  August  in  any  year.  The  following  is 
the  schedule: — 

Avocet      ♦  Nightjar  Stonechat 
Bittern  Nuthatch  Stonehatch 
Blackcap  Owl  Summer  Snipe 
Chiffchafl  Oxbird  Swallow 
Coot  •  Pewit  Swan 
Creeper  Phalerope  Swift 
Crossbill  Pipit  Teal 
Cuckoo  Plover  Thicknee 
Curlew  Ploverspage  Longtailed    Tit- 
Dotterel  Pochaca  mouse 
Dunbird  Pune  Bearded  Titmouse 
Dunlin  Quail  Wagtail 
Flycatcher  Redpoll  Damord  Warbler 
Godwit  Redshank  Reed  Warbler 
Golden -crested    Redstart  Sedge  Warbler 

Wren  Robin  Whaup 

Goldfinch  RufF  and  Reeve  Wheatear 

Greenshank  Sanderling  Whinchat 

Hawfinch  Sand  Grouse  Whimbrell 

Hedgespanow  Sandpiper  Widgeon 

Kingfisher  Sealark  Wo<3cock 

Landrail  Shoveller  Wild  Duck 

Lapwing  Siskin  Woodlark 

Mallard  Snipe  Woodpecker 

Martin  Spoonbill  Wobdwren 

Moorhen  Stint  Wren 

Nightingale  Stonecurlew  Wryneck 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  in  looking  over  thislisti 

to  find  that  many  of  our  sweetest  songsteis  axe  left  out, 
notably  the  blackbird,  thrush,  linnet,  greenfinch,  and 
skylark.   These  are  true  British  birds  which  never 
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leave  ub  and  contribute  more  than  a  fair  share  of  the 
bird  music  we  so  much  enjoy.  I  do  not  remember 
how  the  bill  was  originally  drafted,  nor  the  discussion 
which  took  place  upon  it,  but  it  is  exc^edinp^ly  pro- 
'bable  that  the  two  first-named  were  shut  out  fioia  all 
protection — sweet  singers  as  they  are — ^in  consequence 
of  the  great  depredations  they  commit  amongst  soft 
fruit  crops.  The  quantities  of  ripe  currants,  dierries, 
and  strawberries  they  consume  in  a  day  is  amazing. 
In  some  parts  of  Kent  and  Surrey  the  growers  of 
these  fruits  for  the  market  offer  twopence  for  every 
pair  of  blackbird's  and  thrush's  legs  brought  to 
them ;  and  as  the  bodies  are  very  nice  food  in  addi- 
tion, vast  numbers  are  shot.  I  have  known  between 
tjiirty  and  forty  killed  in  a  day  in  one  small  cherry 
orchard.  The  linnet  and  greenfinch  are  favourites  in 
this  county  as  cage  birds.  That  the  lark,  which 
gladdens  and  makes  joyous  the  homes  and  haunts  of 
many  of  our  legislators,  should  not  find  one  persistent 
friend  amongst  them  when  the  poor  bird's  liberty  and 
very  life  was  in  jeopardy,  puzzles  my  comprehension. 
It  is  surely  enough  that  they  should  be  netted  in 
thousands  upon  Dunstable  Downs  and  elsewhere 
every  winter  without  leaving  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  thoughtless  boys  in  the  season  of  their 
connubial  and  parental  affections.  The  chaffinch, 
bullfinch,  and  yellow-hammer  are  left  out — handsome 
birds  all  of  them.  It  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  hear 
and  see  the  chaffinch  chirping  fh)m  hedgerow  trees 
in  the  spring  ere  the  buds  have  expanded  enough  to 
hide  him ;  and  so  it  is  to  see  the  beautiful  form  of  the 
yellow-hammer  in  his  golden  cap,  fiitting  from  bush 
to  bush  beneath ;  harmless  both  of  them.  I  certainly 
cannot  say  as  much  for  the  bullfinch,  for  he  makes 
sad  havoc  amongst  the  buds  on  our  fruit  trees ;  but  so 
do  some  of  the  tits  who  have  received  "  the  benefit 
of  the  Act." 

On  the  24th  July,  1876,  still  another  Bird  Protection 
Act  was  passed,  entitled  ''An  Act  for  the  Preservation 
of  Wild  Fowl."  But  as  this  is  more  an  affair  of  the 
pot,  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  country  has  managed 
to  embrace  every  bird  of  a  gastronomical  tendency. 
It  makes  it  illegal  to  kill,  wound,  or  attempt  to  kill 
or  wound,  or  take  any  wild  fowl,  or  use  any  boat, 
gun,  net,  or  other  engine  or  instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing,  between  the  fifteenth  day  of  February 
and  the  tenth  day  of  July  in  any  year.  I  do  not  give 
the  schedule;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  includes  nearly 


aU  the  edible  birds  mentioned  in  the  Act  of  1872  and 
a  few  additional  ones  that  had  been  overlooked. 

In  reference  to  the  second  Act,  I  am  afraid  it  is  almost 
a  dead  letter.  Shoals  of  birdcatchers  leave  London 
by  the  early  trains  on  Sunday  mornings  in  the  spring 
for  the  rural  parts  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  bringing  scores 
of  victims  back  with  them  to  pine  to  death  behind 
their  prison  bars.  I  was  in  the  county  of  Surrey  on 
that  fatal  Sunday  in  the  spring  of  this  year  when  the 
Eurydice  went  down  off  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  was  a 
fine  sunny  morning  which  preceded  the  storm,  and  in 
a  long  walk  I  saw  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  the  bird- 
catching  fraternity.  One  fellow  had  three  cock 
chaffinches  in  his  cage,  and  another  fine  bird  was  near 
his  lure.  I  took  the  liberty  of  opening  the  cage  and 
setting  the  prisoners  free,  telling  the  man  he  was 
guilty  of  an  illegal  act.  On  referring  afterwards  I 
found  it  was  not  so,  chaffinches  not  being  mentioned. 
N*impwie :  the  birds  were  restored  to  liberty  I 

Fblix  Folio. 

00BTH8  AND  THB  HtTHHADBtTZ. 
(No0.  362  and  381.) 

[413.]  In  reply  to  the  very  proper  enquiry  of 
A.  S.,  I  have  failed  to  get  at  the  passage  in  Goethe 
where  the  words  in  question  originated.  I  quoted 
from  Davenport  Adams,  who  gives  the  couplet  in 
illustration  of  what  may  be  seen  and  heard  in  the 
heavens,  and  its  applicability  seems  to  me  hardly 
open  to  question.  Some  of  your  readers  may,  how- 
ever, be  able  to  set  the  matter  right. 

B.  E.  BiBBT. 

Denton. 

OLBHAM-STBEET  WE8LEYAN  CHAPEL. 
(Query  No.  402,  July  13.) 

[414.]  Oldham-street  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  first 
opened  on  Good  Friday,  March  90, 1781,  by  the  Bev. 
John  Wesley.  In  his  Journal,  volume  5,  page  329,  he 
writes :  "  After  preaching  at  Congleton,  Macclesfield, 
and  Stoc9q>ort  m  my  way,  on  Friday  the  dOth  (March) 
I  opened  the  new  chapel  at  Manchester,  about  the 
size  of  that  in  London.  The  whole  congregation 
behaved  with  the  utmost  seriousness.  I  trust  much 
good  will  be  done  in  this  place.**  The  British  coat  of 
arms  was  first  introduced  in  the  chapel  at  the 
decease  of  King  Geoige  the  Fourth,  as  a  mourning 
hatchment  Its  remaining  about  the  premises  ever 
since  has  been  quite  incidental.  Eli  Atktn. 

Fenislde,  Newton  Heath. 
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TSNTEBDBN  8TBEPLB  AND  GOODWIN  SANDS. 
(Query  No.  406,  July  13.) 

[415.]  Time  out  of  mind  money  was  constantly 
collected  out  of  this  county  (Kent)  to  fence  the  east 
banks  thereof  a^j^amst  the  irruption  of  the  sea,  and 
such  sums  were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bochester;  but,  because  the  sea  had  been  quiet 
for  many  years  without  any  encroaching,  the  Bishop 
commuted  this  money  to  the  building  of  a  steeple 
and  endowing  a  church  at  Tenterden.  By  this  diver- 
saon  of  the  collection  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
banks  the  sea  afterwards  broke  in  upon  Goodwin 
Sands.  Hence  Tenterden  steeple's  the  cause  of  Good- 
win Sands.  W.  N. 

Aihton-oii-lCeney. 

The  origin  of  the  saying  arose  in  this  way.  On  the 
increase  cd  the  sands  a  meeting  was  held  of  the 
interested  inhabitants.  When  all  so  diBX>osed  had 
bad  their  say,  a  very  old  man  got  up  and  said :  Good- 
win Sands  were  not  there  before  Tenterden  Steeple 
was  built ;  I  say  the  cause  of  the  sands  is  Tenterden 
steeple."  J.  J. 

DougUs. 

liANCHESTBB   OMNIBUSES. 
(N(M.  374,  378,  and  401.) 

[416.]  The  first  day  the  first  onmibus  started 
(about  1828  or  1829)  I,  a  little  girl,  went  home  to 
dilate  on  the  new  wonder  and  to  ask  a  scholarly 
Telatiye  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"Auzilium''  painted  in  laige  characters  along  the 
aide  of  the  vehicle,  and  was  told  "  a  helper."  Shortly 
aftsrwaids  (whether  a  few  days  or  weeks  I  cannot 
flsy)  a  second  similar  vehicle  stood  along  with  the 
other  opposite  to  the  end  of  Tib-street,  but  whether 
at  the  Boyal  Hotel  or  the  Talbot  I  cannot  say.  This 
Second  public  conveyance  bore  the  word  **  Omnibus." 
Again  I  went  to  my  interpreter,  to  be  told  it  was 
**  for  all."  The  long  carriages  and  the  long  words 
made  together  an  impression  on  my  young  mind. 
They  (the  vehicles)  were  rather  longer  in  the  body 
ttian  the  ordinary  London  omnibuses  of  the  present 
day,  longer  than  those  afterwards  started  by  Mr. 
Greenwood  for  the  Pendleton  route  from  the  Thatched 
House ;  and  I  believe  Mr.  CTockshoot  was  the  prc- 
pnetor,  and  not  Mr.  Greenwood. 

If  Townshend's  Manual  of  Dates  be  correct  the 
ftcst  omnibus  was  tried  about  1800,  with  four  horses 
and  six  wheels,  but  repudiated  until  we  found  it 
bearing  a  Parisian  stamp.    The  omnibus  was  intro- 


duced there  in  1827;  and  Mr.  Shillibeer  started  the 
first  pair  in  the  Metropolis  in  1829,  to  run  from  the 
Bank  to  the  Kew  Boad  (Euston  Hoad).  It  is  there- 
fore not  likely  that  Manchester  had  them  in  1825. 
Indeed  I  know  that  such  was  not  the  case,  for  I  was 
then  only  four  years  old  and  not  quite  so  precocious 
as  to  carry  home  long  Latin  words  for  translation. 

Isabella  Banks. 

London. 

THE    FIB8T  BOHAN    CATHOLIC   CHAPEL  IN 

MANCHESTBB. 

(Not.   359  and  380.) 

[417.]  I  am  much  obliged  to  J.  CE.  for  his  in- 
teresting reply  to  my  query  respecting  the  above 
chapel.  By  favour  of  Mr.  William  Walker,  of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  9*  Ogden  and  Ck).,  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  go  over  the  building,  and  I  find  J.  0*B.  is 
correct.  The  old  chapel  has  not  been  taken  down ;  it 
has  simply  been  adapted  to  its  present  purposes.  The 
interior  still  bears  traces  of  its  former  use.  The  semi- 
circular fiont  of  the  gallery  is  still  to  be  seen,  and 
the  Old  staircase  leading  thereto  is  still  used.  Only 
the  outer  wall  in  Book-street  has  been  re-built.  I  was 
not  aware  the  chapel  was  dedicated  to  St.  Chad.  The 
books  I  referred  to  speak  of  it  as  Book-6treet  Chapel 
only. 

Aston,  in  IdBMetrioal  Becards  of  Manchester,  1822, 
page  22,  ref  emng  to  the  erection  of  this  chapel,  and 
also  to  the  previous  places  of  worship  of  the  Catholics,' 
says;— 

Till  aeyenteen  hundred  and  Mventy-fonr. 

The  Catholic  Ohriitlana  in  uumhert  were  poor ; 

They  had  met  for  their  worship  in  a  mean  obeoure  roomr 

Afraid  of  the  penalty  known  ai  their  doom 

(Though  allowed  to  exist  as  a  separate  dass) 

If  they  were  dlsoovered  assisting  at  mass. 

A  more  tolerant  spirit,  however,  awoke. 

And  they  were  enabled  their  &od  to  invoke 

Without  fear  of  informers,  just  as  they  saw  meet. 

And  erected  a  chapel  to  God  in  Book-itroet. 

■ 

And  in  a  foot-note  he  adds :  *' About  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  their  chapel  was  a  secret  one 
in  the  Parsonage,  of  which  the  warden  and  fellows  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  were,  in  fact,  the  proprietors, 
though  the  Catholic  who  rented  the.  premises  was  a 
sub-tenant.  Afterwards  the  chapel  was  in  a  room 
behind  the  Palace  Inn ;  and  subsequently,  till  the 
erection  of  the  chapel  in  Book-street,  was  in  a  room 
up  an  entry  in  Church-street,  from  which  the  passage 
was  called,  till  lately,  Boman  Catholic  Entiy." 
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This  passage  is  between  Nos.  7  and  9,  Church-stareet, 
and  is  now  called  Elbow  Passage,  and  leads  to  Elbow- 
street.  At  this  end  there  is  an  old  sign-board,  on 
which  it  is  described  as  "  Eoman  Entay ."  Off  Elbow- 
street  is  Boman^street,  both  street  and  passage 
evidently  taking  name  from  the  circumstance  as  men- 
tioned by  Aston,  G.  H.  S, 

HeatoQ  Moort 

(JUEEY. 

[418.]  Lick  and  his  Telbsgopb.— Mention  was 
lately  made  in  your  columns  of  the  lens  of  Lick's 
telescope.  Who  is  Uck,  and  what  is  the  size  of  his 
telescope?  H,  j. 


HMturlrao,  Jnls  27,  1878. 


NOTES. 

A  SIDE-LIGHT  ON  STANZA  LIV.  OF  TBNNYSON'S 

"IN  MEMOEIAM." 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife. 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  ? 
8o  careful  of  the  type  she  seems. 

So  careless  of  tlie  single  life ; 

That  I,  considering  everywhere 

Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds. 

And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 
6he  often  brings  but  one  to  bear ; 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod. 

And  falling  with  my  weigkt  of  cares 

Upon  the  great  world's  lutar-stalrs 
Tliat  slope  thro'  darkness  up  to  God ; 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope. 
And  gather  duat  and  ohafT.  and  oall 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all. 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

[419,]  A  few  years  ago  I  sat  with  a  companion  in 
a  railway  train  Just  leavmg  the  Whitby  Station. 
The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  there  was  no  wind. 
Suddenly  we  saw  seyeral  rings  form  themselves  from 
the  clouds  of  steam  that  rose  from  the  engine.  They 
were  clearly  cut,  smooth,  perfect  in  form,  of  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  whirled  rapidly  round  from 
left  to  right.  They  consisted,  in  fact,  of  circular 
streams  of  vapour.  They  were  at  different  angles. 
Before  we  were  borne  out  of  their  view  they  had 
grown  indistinct  and  disappeared.  Thia  phenomenon 
has  always,  since  I  beheld  it,  seemed  to  me  to  be  an 
instance  of  the  creative  instinct  implanted  in  matter 
in  one  of  its  earliest  stages.  If  all  the  conditions 
were  favourable  the  particles  of  water  would  unite 
into  globes  which  would  continue  to  revolve  in  the 
same  direction.  Thus  the  law  or  principle  that  makes 


worlds  and  systems  is  still  in  force  and  active.  We 
cannot  call  any  of  its  attempts  or  efforts  failures. 
They  are  the  ceaseless  exertions  of  an  indefatigable 
energy  which  works  from  within,  and  without  refer- 
ence to  external  fitness  or  need.  It  works  always 
under  certain  circumstances  that  it  may  work  at  the 
right  time.  If  the  present  universe  were  dissolved, 
there  is  a  principle  inherent  in  matter  which  would 
restore  all  things.  This  law  or  nature,  distinguished 
from  a  creative  act  or  miracle,  pervades  and  charac- 
terizes all  varieties  and  degrees  of  being,  and  becomes 
conscious  in  man.  It  is  the  necessary  basis  of  free- 
will and  of  virtue.  There  is  no  waste  in  abortive  or 
uninhabited  worlds,  or  in  unproducing  seeds,  because 
there  is  none  in  unrealized  human  purposes  and  in^ 
tentions.  We  purpose  unceasingly,  not  that  we  may 
put  all  our  ideas  into  execution,  which  would  mani- 
festiy  be  absurd,  but  that  we  may  put  one  or  two  of 
them  into  execution,  and  to  lay  the  groundwork  of 
mental  character  or  disposition,  which  is  the  end  of 
creation. 

I  have  designedly  called  the  belts  or  rings  streams 
of  vapour  running  round  in  a  circle,  to  distinguiah 
them  from  ring-shaped  masses  of  vapour  rotating  on 
their  axes,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  a  body 
of  nebulous  elemental  matter,  the  particles  of  which 
held  unchangeable  relations  to  each  other  and  to  a 
common  centre,  would  revolve  for  ever  without 
making  any  cosmic  progress.  The  second  reason  is  that 
I  once  witnessed  what  1  imagme  to  be  the  same  law 
working  in  a  simpler  form,  and  the  action  produced 
was  a  motion  not  of  the  iiass  but  of  the  particles. 
There  had  been  a  heavy  downfall  of  rain,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  sun  shone  with  sultry  heat.  I 
went  to  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
lay  a  large  level  of  meadow  land,  with  a  high  dark 
mountain  closing  the  prospect  on  the  other  side. 
The  meadows  were  covered  with  a  sea  of  white  mist 
that  steamed  from  eveiy  pore,  and  here  and  there 
great  cones  of  mist  stood  above  the  surface.  But 
that  which  most  arrested  my  notice  was  what  seemed 
to  be  a  broad  light-coloured  roadway  extending  from 
the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  distant  mountain.  As 
I  knew  there  was  no  road  there  I  looked  at  it  in 
wonder,  and  while  gazing  perceived  that  what  seemed 
a  road  was  a  stream  of  vapour  or  mist  rushing  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  from  one  of  the  cones  in  the 
meadow,  and  losing  itself  in  another  inverted  cone  in 
a  cloud  above.    As  I  looked  at  it  the  oolumn  swayed 
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hither  and  thither  and  broke  asunder  in  the  middle. 
The  upper  portion  ascended  to  the  cloud,  and  the 
lower  descended  to  the  oon^  belo^.  The  other  cones 
I  eandaded  "irete  ineffectual  attempts  at  oommunica- 
ticBft  with  the  clouds.  One  had  succeeded  ajid  that 
redeemed  the  rest  from  failure.  If  an^  6ne  of  our 
ooimtless  thoughts,  plans,  or  aspirations  unites  us  to 
the  skies  it  is  enough. 

I  hare  not  the. slightest  intention  of  formally 
azLBwering  Tennyson's  doubts,  as  quoted  in  Geoffrey 
Melbrook*s  most  interesting  letter  in  the  City  News 
of  July  13.  Among  the  poets,  sentimental  religious 
despair  has  latterly  been  riyalling  imaginary  despair 
in  love.  We  must  not  confound  our  enjoyment  of 
exquirite  poetry  with  conviction  of  the  intellect. 

Has  any  of  your  readers  ever  seen  an^^thing  resem- 
bling what  I  have  above  described? 

W.  A.  O'CONOB. 
J^linfalTfeclian.  July  19. 

HONTB  DI  FIBTA. 

[420.]  Ton  may  perchance  remember  that  several 
months  ago  I  had  a  question  in  your  columns  ooncem- 
ing  the  origin  of  the  name  Monte  di  Pieta  or  Mont 
de  Fi6t^,  given  to  certain  benevolent  institutions  in 
Emoe  and  Italy.  At  the  time,  as  I  hinted,  I  had  a 
siM|ridon  that  the  name  was  derived  from  the  locality 
of  the  first  of  these  institutions.  Beeton's  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Information  confirms  my  suspicion. 
Under  the  head  '*  Mont  de  Pi6t6 "  I  find  these  words: 
**  Seid  to  have  been  first  established  at  Perugia  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Father  Barnabas 
of  Tami,  and  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  hill  on 
which  it  was  situated."  C.  H.  C. 

nVirksworth. 

"FLUCKINO*  AT  THE  UNIVBBSITIBS. 

[421.]  This  word  "pluck"  as  applied  to  a  failure 
in  examination  is  not  a  figurative  expression,  imply- 
iog  the  plucking  of  a  poor  fellow's  fine  feathers. 
When  a  man  applied  for  his  degree  at  Oxford,  the 
two  proctors  on  his  name  being  submitted  walked 
down  the  Congregation  House  to  take  the  suffrages, 
and  it  was  understood  that  the  members  of  congre- 
gation present,  if  they  had  objections  to  the  con- 
feixing  of  the  degree,  might  arrest  the  proctor  in  his 
ooorse  by  the  plucking  of  his  sleeve  as  he  passed 
them,  and  so  manifest  tiieir  objection,  and.  thus  the 
man  whose  degree  was  stopped  was  said  to  be 
"plucked."   The  walk  of  the  proctors  I  have  seen 


scores  of  times.  The  truth  of  this  derivation  of  the 
word  I  do  not  vouch  for. 

There  is  one  use  of  this  word  ''pluck"  as  regards 
examinations  which  is  very  offensive  and  unpleasant* 
and  should  be  strictiy  avoided.  I  have  heard  it 
often,  and  am  always  vexed  to  hear  it.  The  word 
''  pluck  "  is  fairly  applied  only  to  a  man  who  fails  to 
reach  a  fixed  standard  in  an  appointed  examination, 
as  for  instance  the  pass  B.A.  examination  at  Oxford, 
and  such  failure  is  considered  a  rei^roach.  A  man  is 
not  '*  plucked  "  who  goes  up  for  an  open  scholarship, 
and  fails  to  obtain  it.  There  is,  we  will  say,  one 
Classical  Scholarship  vacant  at  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford. The  number  of  candidates  is  twenty-five,  all 
of  them  probably  picked  men.  One  only  can  be 
successful.  The  other  twenty-four  are  not  '*  plucked  " 
men.  They  have  all,  may  be,  passed  first-rate  ex- 
aminations. They  ''  run  all,  but  one  receiveth  the 
prize."  The  present  Bishop  of  Oxford,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  competed  toge- 
ther for  a  Balliol  Scholarship.  The  future  baronet 
beat  the  future  bishop,  but  the  future  bishop  was  not 
''  plucked,"  though  unsuccessful.  The  term  is  a  term 
of  reproach,  and  should  never  be  thus  used. 

C.  H.  COLLYNS. 
WIrkswortta. 

INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  HOBSB:    BBMABKABLB 

INSTANCE. 

[422.]  We  have  in  Denton  one  of  those  useful  insti- 
tutions a  volunteer  fire  brigade,  manned,  from  the 
captain  downwards,  by  a  set  of  able-bodied  and  intel- 
ligent men;  and  idl  appointments  are  so  complete, 
and  the  general  efficiency  so  great,  as  to  have  secured 
for  the  brigade  the  flattering  testimony  that  it  stands 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  service.  Further  and  most 
valuable  voluntary  aid  came  from  Mr.  Ctoorge  Kirk- 
patrick,  the  owner  of  the  Denton  and  Manchester 
Bus  Company,  who  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
brigade  his  relays  of  horses.  But  in  these  enthusiastic 
displays  of  voluntaryism  the  brigade  could  scarcely 
have  reckoned  upon  their  efforts  being  almost  eclipsed 
by  the  voluntary  impulses  of  a  couple  of  jaded  bus 
horses ;  but  the  facts  will  speak  for  themselves,  as 
they  occurred  a  year  or  two  ago  when  a  fire  broke 
out  in  Ashton  and  the  Denton  fire^ngine  was  sent 
for.  On  these  occasions  the  fire-bell  is  immediately 
rung,  when  the  brigade  at  once  equip  themselves  and 
seldom  more  than  a  few  minutes  elapse  before  the 
engine   is   on  its  way  to  the  scene  of  disaster 
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On  this  occasion  the  last  bus  of  the  day  had 
just  arriyed  home,  and  the  liberated  horses 
were  slowly  making  for  the  stables,  reek- 
ing with  sweat,  and  evidently  much  exhausted 
with  their  journey  to  and  from  Manchester ;  as  they 
must  be,  after  a  twelve-mile  journey  over  our  heavy 
roads.  But  the  moment  the  fire-bell  rung,  two  out 
of  the  three  horses  instantly  turned  round  and  gallox>ed 
off,  without  attendants,  to  the  engine  station,  one  or 
two  hundred  yards  away,  and  quietly  waited  at  the 
doors  until  they  could  be  yolked  to  the  engine.  All 
being  soon  in  readiness  the  tired  horses  could  have 
neither  food  nor  drink  before  starting  for  the  fire ; 
but,  as  the  driver  afterwards  stated,  neither  whip  nor 
special  urging  was  required,  the  willing  brutes  main- 
taining a  hard  gallop  until  the  fire  was  reached.  On 
talking  the  matter  over  afterwards  with  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick,  he  said  that,  generally  speaking,  horses 
which  had  once  att3nded  a  fire  commonly  displayed 
much  excitement  when  the  fire-bell  rung,  prancing 
about  and  showing  great  desire  to  be  harnessed  for 
the  service.  This  noble  trait  in  the  much-abused 
hack  places  it  quite  on  a  par  with  the  trained  war- 
horse,  which  I  believe  is  never  known  to  shirk 
danger.  R.  £.  Bibby. 

Denton. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

CYPEUS. 
(Query  No.  404,  July  13.) 

[42d.J  The  best  modem  book  about  Cyprus  is  the 
one  by  General  di  Cesnola,  entitled  "  Cyprus  Ancient 
and  Modem,  described  after  a  ten  years'  residence  in 
the  island."  It  is  a  handsome  book,  profusely  illus- 
trated.   Published  by  John  Murray.  T.  J.  D. 

Heaton  Moor. 

Professor  Rolleston,  of  Oxford,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times,  says  that  persons  who  want  to  get  a  really 
trustworthy  account  of  Cyprus  can  find  one  in  a  work 
by  Dr.  F.  linger  und  Dr.  Th.  Kotschy,  "  Die  Insela 
Cypron,  ihrer  Physischen  und  Organischen  Natur 
nach  mit  Rucksicht  auf  ihre  Fruhere  Geschichte." 
Wien,  18ft5. 

There  is  a  good  account  of  Cyprus,  written  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Bunbury,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica ;  and  a  readable  summary  of 
General  Cesnola's  book,  the  result  of  a  ten  years' 
residence  in  the  island,  is  given  in  the  July  number 
of  the  New  Quarterly  Magwdne,  W.  M. 


MANCHBSTBB  PERIODICALS. 
(ITm.  S,  40,  148,  163,  179,  271,  and  285.) 

[424.J    I  have  come  across  odd  numbers  of  a  few 

more  periodicals  which  are  not  in  the  lists  already 

published  by  you.    I  send  their  names,  with  a  query 

to  each.  S.' 

1826.  The  Manchester  Repertory  of  Literature,  Arts, 
and  Science.  No.  1,  February  14,  1826. 
Printed  by  Leech  and  Cheetham.  Octavo, 
40  pa^es.  Was  this  continued  P  The  con- 
tents mclude :  Scientific  Vagaries,  Rabbinical 
Wisdom,  translations  from  the  German  on 
Tobias  Witt  and  Showmen  and  Jugglers, 
Historical  Notices  of  Dyeing  and  (^oo 
Printing,  Wood  Add,  Flame,  Common  Herbs, 
Notices  of  Patents,  and  shorter  articles. 

1849.  The  Manchester   Temperance  Reporter  and 

Journal  of  Ph>gTess.  A.  Weston,  printer 
and  publisher.  No.  3,  August  18, 1849 ;  No. 
6,  September  8,  1849.  Quarto.  Price  one 
penny.  Did  this  survive  long  or  did  it  meige 
into  any  other  periodical?  Perhaps  yoiur 
correspondent  J. T. S. can  teU,  as  ifind an 
advertisement  of  his  in  No.  6. 

1850.  The  Trades'  Advocate  and  Herald  of  Progress. 

Established  by  the  iron  trades.  No.  4,  July 
20,  to  No.  20,  November  9,  1860.  Printed 
and  published  by  Abel  Heywood.  Royal 
octavo.  Price  one  penny.  By  whom  was 
this  edited  P    It  seems  very  ably  done. 

1875.  The  Manchester  Athenaeum  Gazette.  Nos.  l<-3, 
October  to  December,  1875.  Quarto.  Price 
one  penny.  Did  not  more  numbers  come 
out  of  this  journal,  which  must  have  be^i 
very  useful  m  its  way  P 

CLOOS,  COTTOK,  AND  POTATOES  IN  LANCASHIBB. 
(Qaery  No.  205,  July  13.) 

[425.]  Wooden  shoes,  or  clogs,  were  introduced 
into  Lancashire,  I  believe,  in  1337,  by  a  colony  of 
Flemish  weavers  who  had  emigrated  to  this  countzy. 

K. 

Manchester.  16th  July. 

Baines,  in  his  History  of  Lancashire  (Harland's 
edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  292),  says:  ''The  first  potatoes  in 
England  are  said  to  have  been  grown  in  Formby; 
some  say  introduced  by  a  Formby  man  sailing  in  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh*s  expedition;  according  to  another 
tradition  washed  on  the  shore  from  a  wrecked  vessel." 

The  first  mention  of  cotton  in  England  is  found  in 
the  accounts  of  Bolton  Abbey,  Arom  which  Dr. 
Whitaker  (History  of  Craven)  quotes,  in  the  year 
1298:  ''In  Sapo  et  ootoun  ad  candelam,  17s.  Id.* 
Next  it  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  the  Canterbwy 
Taks.   It  is  most  probable  that  the  actual  manufac- 
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tore  of  cotton  goods  was  first  introduced  in  England 

about  the  year  1585  by  Flemish  refugees. 

F.  Anwyl  Butteb. 

nfeitber  of  tlieae  references  UoonclusiTe.  Woollen  goods  were 
early  called  "cottons,"  a  corruption,  it  is  supposed,  of  *'  coat- 
ings." Perhaps  Mr.  Butter  will  cite  the  precise  passage  In 
OiAooer  in  wbich,  as  ha  alleges,  "cotton"  is  mentioned.— 
Sditob.] 

All  accounts  concur  in  stating  that  Lancashire  was 
the  first  English  county  in  which  the  potato  was 
eitensiyely  cultivated,  and  that  it  spread  thence  to 
the  rest  of  England.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  on  its  first  introduction  to  this  country,  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake  in  1585,  and  again  by  Sir  Walter 
Balfligh  in  1623,  the  vegetable  was  not  appreciated 
anl  ^ery  little  grown.  Before  either  of  these  dates, 
namely,  in  1565,  the  root  had  been  taken  to  Ireland 
by  John  Hawkins,  a  negro  slave-dealer ;  and  there 
also  it  was  neglected.  Not,  indeed,  until  1663,  when 
the  Boyal  Sodely  took  active  measures  for  promot- 
ing Its  extensive  cultivation  in  Ireland,  expressly  as 
in  inferior  food  which  might  prove  useful  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  the  grain  crop,  was  the  x>otato 
reaDy  added  to  the  list  of  popular  foods.  From 
Ireland  it  was  brought  to  Lancashire  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and  its  cultivation  spread 
thflfnoe  throughout  England.  The  report  that  a 
Fonnby  man  in  Baleigh's  timevTas  its  earliest  culti- 
vator is  probably  a  mere  tradition ;  it  does  not  rest, 
•0  far  as  I  can  discover,  ux>on  the  substantial  basis  of 
ptorable  documentaiy  or  other  evidence. 

Alf.  Qret. 

thk  9aohtingalb*8  host  nobthkblt  point  in 

aKOLAND.  . 
(Query  Ifo.  373,  June  29.) 

[425.]  The  nightingale  is  said  to  be  tolerably 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncaster.  ''The 
nuMt  northerly  point"  at  which  I  have  heard  them  is 
in  Whamdiffe  woods,  near  Sheffield.  They  rarely 
visit  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  or  Cheshire.  Letters 
appear  in  our  local  newspapers  from  time  to  time 
annoondng  that  the  voice  of  this  famous  warbler  has 
been  and  may  be  heard  at  some  particular  spot  to 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  I  proceeded 
in  the  character  of  an  expert  to  one  of  these  places 
about  thirty  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Harland,  of  the  MandhegUr  Guardian,  and  have 
seldom  missed  personally  testing  the  truth  of  such 
reports  since  that  time.    In  several  instances  I  found 


a  public-house  suspiciously  near  to  the  spot  indicated. 
The  nocturnal  songster,  when  songster  veas  heard  at 
all,  was  in  every  instance,  with  one  exception,  the 
sedge  warbler.  This  bird  may  be  heard  singing  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  if  the  weather  be 
fine  and  warm,  all  the  night  through.  It  is 
common  in  many  i>arts  of  Lancashire.  It  loves  to 
dwell  near  to  ponds  that  have  a  goodly  fringe  of 
sedges.  I  have  heard  it  many  times  in  the  country 
between  Droylsden  and  Stockport.  One  or  two  may 
frequently  be  heard  (from  the  road)  in  Sir  Humphrey 
de  Traffords  plantation'  opposite  the  Botanical 
Gardens.  Sedge  warblers  have  some  pretty  notes, 
frequentiy  imitations  of  other  birds,  but  to  mistake 
them  for  the  nightingale's  is  to  do  that  bird  a  very 
great  injustice.  Whether  the  report  was  true  that 
tiie  latter  appeared  in  Birkenhead  Park  some  time 
ago,  I  cannot  say,  but  most  probably  it  v^as  the  *'  gay 
deceiver."  The  only  nightingale  I  ever  heard  singing 
near  to  this  city  was  in  a  wood  which  lies  on  the  right 
of,  and  near  to,  the  London  and  North-Westem  rail- 
way at  Wilmslow.  I  can  vouch  for  its  being  a  Simon 
Pure.  I  listened  to  it  from  the  low-lying  ground 
between  the  village  and  the  wood,  from  eleven  pjn. 
until  two  a.m.  A  stream  meanders  through  this 
valley,  and  its  southern  bank  must  have  had,  during 
my  stay,  some  hundreds  of  visitors.  I  remember 
seeing  three  family  carriages  there;  probably  no 
nightingale  ever  had  such  an  audience  before  or 
since.  But,  alas !  soon  that  bird's  voice  was  heard  no 
more ;  its  admirers  became  trespassers,  but  as  they 
had  a  "close  time"  they  could  not  be  shot.  The 
poor  feathered  biped  then  had  no  close  time,  so  to 
protect  the  land  and  woods  from  damage,  the  keeper 
shot  him !  Felix  Folio. 

''the  lbns  of  lick's  tblbscopb." 

(Query  No.  418,  July  20.) 

[427.]  A  correspondent  adcs  for  an  explanation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  above.  I  used  the  expression  to 
denote  the  utmost  limit  of  temptation  to  an  able 
astronomer  and  conscientious  man  like  Mr.  Slugg. 
Fancy  a  man  full  of  star-knowledge,  but  with  an 
appetite  which  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on,  ever, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  *' asking  for  more,"  and  son^ebody 
offering  him,  at  the  price  of  a  fib,  an  instrument 
which  would  reveal  to  him  more  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  heavens,  and  even,  it  might  be,  the  central  secret 
of  the  sun!  Surely  temptation  could  hardly  go 
beyond  that     Think  of  a  telescope  that  is  to  cost 
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^£dO,000  or  je40,000~dwaifing  that  of  Loid  BoaBe,  or 
even  that  in  the  Washmgton  Otoenratoiy  f  The  man 
of  science  knows,  or  feels,  tbat  the  last  chapter  of 
Beyelations  has  not  been  read ;  how  if  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  the  opening  of  another  seal  ? 

But  as  to  the  instrument  by  which  this  may  be 
accomplished,  itmustbe  confessed  that  it  is  at  present, 
like  some  of  the  most  distant  stars,  in  a  nebulous 
condition,  and  we  may  lutre  to  wait  at  least  two  or 
three  years  before  anything  can  be  done.  Some 
f arourable  point  on  the  Sieira  Nevada  range  is  to  be 
chosen,  and  in  that  pure  and  serene  air  this  great  eye 
is  to  be  lifted  to  that  congregation  of  wonders  and 
mysteries,  the  heavens.  If  anything  comes  of  it, 
great  will  be  the  honour  and  renown  of  that  strange 
being  from  whom  was  derived  the  means.  Your  cor- 
respondent wishes  to  know  who  he  was,  so  I  send 
you  the  following  brief  account. 

lick  was  bom  at  Fredericksburg,  Lebanon  County, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1796,  and  was 
christened  James.  He  died  (within  a  day  or  two  of) 
the  Ist  of  October,  1876.  His  father  was  bom  in  the 
same  State,Pennsylvania,buthi8grandf atheremigrated 
from  Germany,  and  served,  and  suffered  greatly,  in  the 
War  of  Independence.  Jamesbegan  life  by  working  for 
an  organ  makernamed  Aldt  at  Hanover,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  man  who,  like  himself, 
subsequently  became  famous  for  the  manufacture  of 
pianos.  This  was  €k)nrad  Meyer,  who  established 
himself  in  Philadelphia.  Lick  went  to  California, 
and  then  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  spent  ten  years, 
returning  in  1832,  bringing  with  him  hide^  andKutria 
akins  worth  $40,000.  These  skins  are  obtained  from 
an  otter  found  along  the  Biver  de  la  Plataj  Then  he 
spent  eleven  years  in  Pera,  making  pianos  and  money 
in  every  way.  At  the  end  of  these  years  he  deter- 
mined to  go  to  California,  against  the  urgent  dis- 
suasions of  his  friends,  who  represented  that  the 
anarchy  which  prevailed  and  the  utter  lawlessness 
of  the  population  would  be  fatal  hindrances  to  his 
success.  But  Lick  was  one  of  those  long^ghted  men 
who  perceive  the  elements  of  success  whein  others 
see  only  the  certainty  of  failure.  So  fully  had  he 
convmced  himself  that  he  had  a  great  opportunity 
that  he  sold  his  stock,  valued  at  860,000,  for  half  that 
sum  in  doubloons,  which  he  locked  in  a  laige  iron 
safe,  and  landed  in  San  Frandsoo  from  the  Lady 
Adams  at  the  end  of  1847.  He  immediately  began 
to  bury  his  doubloons  In  the  ground,  feelhig  per> 


f ectly  assured  that  they  woidd  bring  him  a  bountiful 
harvest.  The  first  purchase  he  made  was  land  at  the 
comer  of  Jackson  and  Montgomery-streets ;  he  paid 
95,000  for  it,  and  subsequently  sold  a  portion  of  it  to 
Duncan,  Sherman,  and  Co.  for  930,000 1 

Yerba  Buena,  as  San  Francisco  was  called  at  this 
time»  contained  only  1,000  inhabitants,  but  a 
great  ixraption  took  place  on  the  discovery  of  gold 
being  bruited  abroad,  and  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Sacnmento  rivers  (which  fall  into  the  bay  of  Frisco) 
were  soon  alive  with  an  energetic  swarm  of  diggers, 
divers,  and  delvers  by  the  ten  thousand,  who,  ere 
long,  exhausted  the  auriferous  deposit.  But  thii 
hardly  arrested  the  growth  of  the  city,  whose  rude 
shanties  and  adobe  buildings  disappeared  before  more 
permanent  structures.  A  population  of  1,000  thirty 
yean  ago! 

Now  mark  the  hall,  the  stxeet,  the  dome, 

The  buildings  of  to-day ; 
Go,  see  the  thousands  that  are  met 

Upon  the  peopled  way ; 
Go,  silent  with  a  sense  of  power. 

And  of  the  mighty  mind 
Which  thus  can  animate  the  hour 

And  leave  its  works  behind. 


Whilst  all  the  world  rushed  to  the 
lick  remained  behind  and  quietly  secured  his 
real  estate,  adding  one  flfty-vara  lot  to  another, 
lot  after  lot,  foreshore,  sandy  dune,  chappanl- 
covered  eminence,  island,  —  anything,  eyery- 
thing.  People  thought  him  an  enthusiast,  a  toad- 
man,  whereas  he  was  but  deeply  versed  in  that 
mystical  lore  which  enabled  him  to  see  coming 
events.  In  judgment,  in  insight,  in  prescience, 
and  patience,  he  greatly  resembled  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Brooks.  He  laid  his  money  out 
liberally,  some  thought  lavishly,  in  enterprises 
wluch  ^the  general**  laughed  at  as  foolish, 
until,  to  theur  dismay,  they  tumed  out  brilliant  suc- 
cesses. For  instance,  in  1852  he  built  a  flour  mill 
in  the  solidest  manner  imaginable;  woodveork 
mahogany,  machinery  the  finest  obtainable,  the  whole 
costing  9200,000,  and  being  dubbed  ''  Lick's  Folly  " ; 
but  his  brand  commanded  the  market,  turning  out 
the  finest  flour  in  California,  and  the  orchard  which 
he  planted  round  it,  with  his  own  hands,  was  a 
fortune  in  itself. 

He  knew  that  such  were  the  advantages  of  the 
situation  of  the  city,  of  her  275  miles  of  coast  line,  of 
the  fertility  of  the  suxxounding  r^on,  and  of  the 
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the  mineral  riches  at  hand,  that  place  must  become 
afooos  of  atizaction,  a  centre  of  ciyilization,  the 
emporimn  of  the  riches  and  commerce  of  the  whole 
Nortiiem  Pacific  Coast.  Meantime  a  firm  and  resolute 
band  was  often  needed  to  secure  the  purchases  he 
made,  the  rerolver  was  in  eyery  man's  hand,  and  the 
Yl^riiance  Committee  in  full  swing.  Constant  difii- 
calties  arose  from  squatters  and  trumped-up  Peter 
Smith  titles.  Once,  at  Northbeach,  he  hired  a  gang 
of  men  to  protect  some  property,  every  man  with  his 
revolyer,  and  paid  them  920  each  per  night. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  eighty  years  he  was  mightily 
troubled  what  to  do  with  his  millions '  of  dollars — 
four  or  five,  I  have  heard  it  said— for  he  cared  little 
for  wife  and  children  or  relatives.  His  son  was 
neglected  and  despised,  and  it  was  with  diffl- 
enlty  be  could  be  induced  to  do  anything  for  him. 
So  he  ceded  his  immense  property  to  seven 
trostees  for  the  benefit  of  the  State  of  California  and 
for  other  purposes.  A  good  deal  of  vacillation  and 
tioiible  followed,  and  the  trustees  w^e  changed  (not 
the  tnuts),  and  they  now  stand,  S.  B.  Martin,  William 
Sherman,  Bichaid  S,  Floyd,  George  Schonewald,  and 
Cbariee  M.  Plum. 

About  two  years  befoito  his  death,  I  saw  in  a  San 
Francisco  paper  an  advertisement  by  these  trustees 
of  an  immense  sale  of  real  estate  in  San  Francisco, 
Santa  Clam  County,  Los  Angelos  County,  and  Virginia 
City,  Nevada.  In  the  first-named  place  there  were 
no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  fifty-vara  lots ;  in  Santa 
Ghoa,  abont  600  acres;  in  Los  Angelos,  a  ranch  of 
cne  and  a  half  leagues ;  and  off  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia, an  oitbe  island  of  about  46,000  acres.  He  was 
praident  of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers, 
and  gave  them  the  land  on  which  their  hall  is 
bnilt,  and,  subsequently,  a  larger  and  more  valu- 
aUe  property;  he  also  gave  a  very  valuable 
gift  to  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences. 
In  addition,  he  made  these  bequests  after  reserving 
to  himself  half-a-million  of  dollars:— Half-Srdozen 
legacies  to  his  sisters,  nieces,  half-brothers,  and  others, 
yvryiof^  from  92,000  to  95,000 ;  then,  9700,000  to 
the  lidc  Obaervatory,  9540,000  to  the  School  of 
Meefaaoioal  Arts,  9153,000  to  J.  H.  Lick,  9150,000  to 
the  Sen  Francisco  Baths,  9100,000  to  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  San  FxBxiciBCo ;  9100,000  for  bronze  statuary, 
CSty  Han,  San  Francisco;  960,000  for  bronze  monu- 
ment to  Frauds  Scott  Key,  author  of  ''The  Star- 
spangled  Banner;"  925,000  to  the  Plrotestant  Orphan 


Asylum  of  San  Francisco,  925,000  to  the  Ladies' 
Protection  and  Belief  Society,  925,000  to  the  San 
Joa6  Orphan  Asylum,  920,000  for  granite  monument 
to  members  of  his  family  buried  at  Fre<^ericks- 
btug,  910,000  to  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  for  the 
purchase  of  sdentiflc  and  mechanical  books; 
and  910,000  to  the  Cruelty  to  Animals  Society. 
The  Society  of  the  California  Pioneers  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  his  memory,  saying  that  he  ''was  illustrious 
for  his  worth,  his  philanthropy,  his  charity,  his 
desire  to  advance  science;"  and  concluded  by  saying 
that  ''his  noble  characteristics  of  heart  and  mind 
have  impressed  this  age  and  made  for  him  a  promi- 
nent place  upon  the  page  of  history,  to  be  symbolized 
on  canvas,  or  in  more  enduring  bronze  or  marble." 
This  society  is  composed  of  the  Argcmauts  of  1849. 

The  following  appeared  in  the  San  Ihmeuoo  Bui' 
letin  about  the  end  of  August  last  year:—"  Richard 
S.  Floyd,  of  the  Lick  Trust,  has  just  returned  from  an 
extended  European  tour.  During  his  absence  he  has 
talked  with  many  scientific  men  of  this  and  other 
countries,  but  almost  invariably  found  them  afraid  to 
commit  themselves  to  an  opinion  as  to  whether  agreater 
success  can  be  obtained  with  a  reflecting  or  arefract- 
ingtelescope.  Professor  Newcomb,  of  the  Observatory, 
Washington,  after  his  visit  to  Europe  to  look  into 
this  matter  for  Mr.  lick,  reported  warmly  in  favour 
of  a  gigantic  refractor,  and  forwarded  estimates  as  to 
cost.  He  has  since  changed  his  opinion,  however, 
and  now  recommends  a  silver-on-glass  reflector  of 
about  seven  feet  in  diameter.  Bosse's,  Herschel's,  and 
other  celebrated  telescopes  have  speculum  metallic 
reflectors,  which  have  tmtil  lately  been  considered  the 
best.  Now  the  palm  is  claimed  for  an  invention  of 
Leon  Foucault,  by  which  silver  in  solution  is  deposited 
on  gkss.  ...  Dr.  Huggins  also  favours  a  large 
rejector,  as  it  is  better  for  spectroscopic  analysis,  his 
favourite  study.  It  is  'natural  that  he  should  prefer 
a  reflector,  as  he  desires  to  have  the  field  of  physical 
astronomy  enlarged.  Theoretically  a  refiector  of  four 
feet  in  diameter  is  about  equal  to  a  refractor  of  26 
inches.  The  Bosse  refiector  is  six  feet  in  diameter,  only 
four  of  which  are  effective,  and  so  far  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  more  than  four  feet  of  a  refiector  can 
be  made  effective.  The  great  trouble  with  the 
refiector  is,  that  it  is  very  sensitive  to  atmospheric 
changes,  while  with  the  refractor  the  difficulty  lies 
with  the  secondary  spectrum.  .  .  .  The  largest 
refractor  in  the  world  is  that  in  the  Washington 
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Obserratory.  It  is  26  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  an 
excellent  instrument.  Mr.  Floyd  said  that,  after  as 
careful  an  examination  as  he  could  make,  he  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  fund  will  be 
served  to  have  constructed  a  larger  refractor  than 
any  yet  made.  This  ought  not  to  cost,  complete, 
more  than  £30,000.  Then  there  will  be  a  subsidiary 
refractor,  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  supplied  with 
both  silver  and  glass  and  speculum  metal  mirrors. 
Psrties  have  agreed  to  construct  one  for  about  X4/)00. 
Foil,  of  Paris,  will  maike  crown  and  flint  glass  disoa 
for  the  object-glass  of  a  forty-inch  refractor  for  about 
;£4,000,  stipulating  that  he  shall  bo  allowed  two  years 
for  construction.'' 

With  what  deep,  what  absorbing  interest  will  men 
of  science  all  over  the  world  look  forward  to  the 
forays  into  the  fields  of  space  of  this  unborn  ambas- 
sador of  light!  Thos.  Lbthbsbbow. 

Dliley. 

BLAHa  NAKBS  OF  COIN. 
(Sob.  388  and  395.) 

f 428*]  Perhaps  the  following  examples  of  Money 
Blang,in  use  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  will  not 
be  uninteresting. 

Of  money  generally: — Ck)le,  crap,  crop^  dust,  gelt, 
ginger-bread,  goree  (chiefly  said  of  gold),  lour, 
king's  pictures,  prey«  ribbon,  and  token. 

Farthing :— Orig,  jack,  mopus,  rag,  token. 

Halfpenny : — ^Baubee,  make,  mopus. 

Penny: — Souse. 

Twopence :— Dace,  dews-wins  or  deux-wins,  duce. 

Threepence :— Threpps,  thrums,  tree-wins. 

Fourpence : — Groker. 

Sixpence :— Half-horde,  half-erhog,  kick,  pig,  sice, 
simon* 

Shilling  :~Borde,  hog,  twelver. 

Half-a-crown :— A  fore  coach -wheel,  a  George, 
half-cm-ounce,  slate,  and  trooper. 

Grown :— Bull's-eye,  hind  coach-wheel,  and  decus. 

Half-Brguinea : — ^Half-a-jobe,  and  smelt. 

Guinea: — Husky  lour,  jobe,  and  meg. 

A  twenty  shilling  pece : — Hearf  s-ease. 

An  Irish  dollar  :--A  cob. 

Miscellaneous ;— Ill-fortune,  ninepence ;  Loon-slate, 
thirteen-pence  halfpenny;  Quids,  cash  or  ready 
money;  Rhino,  ready  money;  Old  Mr.  Gorey,  a 
piece  of  gold*  B.  B.  B.. 


QUEBIBS. 

[420].  Lanblobdb  and  Bbcsipt  Stakps.— My 
laudloid  says  the  law  exempts  a  landlord  ftom  giving 
a  written  receipt  for  his  rent.  I  have  always  thought 
that  any  person  receiving  over  the  sum  of  two  pounds 
in  discharge  of  a  debt  due  (whether  rent  or  anything 
else)  was  obliged  to  give  a  stamped  lecmpt  for  it.  £• 
itsoP  aT.B* 

[430.]  Samttbl  WlIXlAHBOir,  Laitqabbirk 
Abtibt.— Can  any  of  your  readers  f  undsh  a  reference 
to  a  memoir  of  this  Lancashire  landscape  painter? 
I  have  a  view  of  a  monument  erected  to  nis  memory 
in  the  Livei^ol  Necropolis.  The  view  is  one  of  Mr* 
Joseph  Mayer's  private  lithograph  prints,  with  the 
date  1842.  G.  W.  S. 

[431.]      GBINNINa    LIKB    A    GHBSHIBB    GAT.— 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers,  whether  naturalists  or 
not,  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  ^y* 
ing.  I  have  lived  in  Gheshire,  but  have  only  heard 
the  saying  sinoe  I  came  to  Lancashire.  I  have  seen 
Manx  cats,  which  seem  not  to-  have  had  a  flexible 
tail,  but  as  if  one  had  been  driven  in  and  nearljr  out 
of  sight.  Perhaps  there  is  a  varietur  of  the  animal 
which  I  have  never  seen  in  Ghesbiza,  and  which 
gj^P  Tak  Bau«. 


MUSIO. 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  choir  gained  the  first  prixe  at 
the  international  competition  of  choirs  in  the  Paris 
Trocadero  on  Tuesday  last.  The  prize  consults  of 
a  handsome  vase  of  modem  Sevres  anda^ldmedali 
and  was  awarded  by  the  unanimous  dedsion  of  the 
judges,  who  consisted  of  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tin^ushed  French  and  English  composers  and 
artiste^  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Ambroise 
Thomas. 


LITERATUBE. 

Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  arrived  at  Crefeldy  Rhinelftndi. 
where  he  wUl  reade  as  American  ConsuL 

The  next  International  Literary  Congress  wiU  ba 
held  in  London  in  June,  1879.  The  French  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  thelntemational  Literary  Society 
are  at  work  upon  its  constitution,  and  are  receiving 
from  the  foreign  delegates  who  have  returned  to 
their  respective  countries,  the  names  of  honorary  and 
working  members.  In  the  first  list  of  the  honorary 
committee  are  the  names  of  Victor  Hugo  (preaident)^ 
Baron  Taylor^  Jules  Simoui  Ivan  Tuxg^nief ,  Edward 
Jenkins,  M.P.,  Berthold  Auerbach,  £milio  Castelar, 
Mend^s-L^  Mauro-Macchi  ^Italian  deputy),  Be 
Lavdeye,  Edmond  About,  Torres-Caioedo^  and 
others.  The  duty  of  forming  a  committee  to  Mt  in 
tl48  country  in  conneotion  with  tha  IntematiiipaL 
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-Gammitlee)  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  «n  English 
'Mxaatf  on  the  basis  of  the  Sod^t^  des  Qens  do 
liotties  de  France  has  been  entrosted  to  Mr*  Edward 
Jenkin%  H»P^  and  Mr.  Bhuichard  Jerrold. 

ART. 
Aboattbimbead-mastersand  umyereilTprofessors 
luve  memoTudixed  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield in  favour 
of  ihe  establishment  of  a  museum  of  casts  from  the 
antiquay  being  oonyinced  %f  the  importance  of  giving 
increiftsed  prominence  to  the  study  of  ancient  ait  as 
ft  branch  of  classical  training," 

At  six  o^dock  on  Sunday  evemng  last,  concurrently 
•^fith  the  opening  of  the  public-houses,  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  of  pictiues,  in  New  Bond-street,  London,  by 
Twrmiswion  of  Sir  Uoutts  Lindsay,  was  thrown  open 
Iree  to  all  who  had  applied  for  tickets.  The  rooms 
ware  crowded  during  the  whole  evening,  and  three 
thousand  two  hundred  persons  were  admitted.  The 
visitors  were  not  of  one  class.  There  were  many 
from  the  districts  east  of  the  Oity,  and  many  titled 
persons,  members  of  Parliament,  and  members  of  the 
middle  classes  who  had  come  to  see  the  result  of  the 
«nenment  for  themselves.  The  visitors  were  as 
orderly  as  a  congregation  in  a  place  of  worship. 
There  was  no  money  changing  in  the  gallery.  The 
committee  of  the  Sunday  Society  were  on  duty  as 
caretakers,  and  in  spite  of  the  kirge  attendance  the 
■nangements  were  carried  outsatiinactorily  witiiout 
•wmy  extra  help. 

SCIENCE. 

Tlie  Dundee  Gas  Commission  are  thinking  of 
pattiiig  Br.  Siemens^  suggestion  into  practice  by 

QtiliaDg  the  BeekyLinn,  a  waterfall  twenty  miles 
<di8tant^  as  the  motive  power  for  dynamo-electrie 

machines,  the  current  produced  being  conveyed  by  a 

cable  to  Bundee. 

The  collections  from  Malta  made  by  Adnural 
"iSjnratt  and  Br.  Leith  Adams,  of  the  remains  of 
pigmy  elephants  found  in  the  caves  and  fissures  are 
BOW  all  acquired  hy  the  Briti;^  Museum.  Br.  Leith 
Adams's  series  have  been  there  some  time,  and  the 
addition  just  made  of  Admiral  Spratt's  completes 
the  data  from  which  our  knowledge  of  these 
elephants  is  drawn.  When  they  were  first  dis- 
covered great  interest  was  excited  in  them  on  account 
of  their  diminutive  size.  Of  the  three  distinct 
species  now  recognized,  one  was  three  feet  high, 
another  five  feet,  and  another  somewhat  larger.  Tbe 
crowns  of  some  of  the  full-grown  teeth  do  not  ex- 
ceed an  inch  in  length  imd  the  tusks  a  foot.  Hundreds 
of  fragments  of  animals  of  all  ages  were  found, 
ouite  ample  to  make  the  knowled^  of  the  animals 
Tairly  exact.  It  is  curious  that  with  these  remains 
imn  foand  4hose  ofagigBiitic  donaouse. 


COMMENTS  ANB  ANSWEBS. 

IHB  JPIBST  BOKAK    CATHOLIC   GHAPBL   IN  MAN* 

CHSBTBB. 
(Nob.  359,  380,  and  417.) 

[432.]  Your  interesting  Notes  respecting  the  first 
Boman  Catholic  Chax>el  in  Manchester— St.  Chad's,  in 
Book-street — a  quaint  and  unpretentious  fane  of 
which  I  have  personal  recollections  extending  over  a 
period  of  six  or  seven  and  forty  years,  reminds  me 
that  its  first  priest  was  the  Bev.Bowland  Broomhead, 
who,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  ministry  at  BU 
Chad's,  engaged  himself  in  the  erection  of  the 
Gothic  and  more  considerable  structure  in  Granby 
Bow— St.  Augustine's.  Thither,  I  believe  Father 
Broomhead,  and  doubtless  a  large  portion  of  the 
Book-street  congregation,  made  proud  migration.  I 
know  not  if  there  was  any  temporary  suspension  of 
religious  service  at  St.  Chad's  when  its  priest  and 
people  took  possession  of  their  new  temple  in  Granby 
Bow,  but  when  I  first  knew  it — at  the  remote  period 
I  have  mentioned— it  had  a  crowded  congregation, 
and  the  priests  in  charge  were  the  Bevs.  —  Parker  and 
Peter  Kaye,  the  latter  the  most  dashing,  vivacious, 
elegant,  and  unclerical  young  gentleman  I  ever  knew 
in  the  priesthood.  He  was  adored  by  his  people,  and 
for  years  had  an  incredible  popularity  amongst  the 
Manchester  Catholics.  When  I  speak  of  Mr.  Kayo 
as  ''unclerical,''  I  merely  mean  '^unclerical"  in 
manners  and  aspect,  which  were  undeniably  and 
captivatingly  and  innocently  gay.  For  instance,  he 
used  to  attend  the  public  concerts  in  Manchester,  at 
one  of  which  I  think  his  arm  was  broken  in  gallantiy 
interposing  it  to  save  a  lady  from  a  dangerous  and 
crowding  pressure  at  the  time  of  egress.  He  would 
sometimes  wear  white  trousers  and  a  fashionable  sur- 
tout  in  the  summer  time,  and  his  comprehensive 
sympathies  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  were 
happily  indicated  on  one  occasion  in  his  riding  on 
horseback  through  the  motiey  assemblage  at  Knott 
Mill  Fair.  He  and  his  brother  clergyman  of  St. 
Chad's  resided  at  a  house  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
lower  end  of  Lever-street,  Piccadilly,  and  I  can  well 
remember,  when  a  boy,  passing  their  dwelling.  It 
was  a  quiet  sunny  afternoon  in  autumn,  and  in  front 
of  the  open  window  a  merry  tatterdemalion  was 
performing  on  pandean  pipes  and  a  big  drum  with— 
I  had  almost  said — too  much  zeal.  At  the  close  of 
the  performance  I  recollect  the  Beverend  Peter's 
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elep^t  figure  at  the  open  window— he  was  a  Sama- 
ritan as  well  as  a  priest—his  handsome  face  flushed 
with— shall  I  say  a  compassionate  archness— chucking 
a  handful  of  miscellaneous  money  to  this  musical 
Autolycus  for  reward.  Was  it  not  a  country ''  Crum- 
mies'^  who  remarked  philosophically  that  if  it 
wouldn't "  snow  white,  it  must  snow  hrown."  Father 
Peter's  flying  donation,  I  recollect,  was  of  both 
colours.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  Irish.  Pro- 
bably his  handsome  presence,  his  lavishly  generous 
and  impulslYe  ways,  and  a  notable  capacity 
for  witty  and  brilliant  flatteries  for  Manchester 
'Hibernia— flatteries  sufficiently  sincere,  and  founded 
on  his  powerful  sympathy  with  Irish  suffering,  and 
its  pathetic  and  almost  sublime  poverty,  whose 
squalor  was  redeemed  and  made  almost  flne  by  a 
grimly  humorous  scorn  of  what  it  regarded  as  pros- 
perous and  tyrannical  heretfy- all  these  things  ao 
endeared  the  Bev.  Peter  Kaye  to  the  Irish  Catholic  of 
that  day  that  when  St,  Patrick's  Church  in  Liyesey- 
street,  Bochdale  and  Oldham  Boad,  was  being  com- 
pleted, there  was  a  widely  felt  and  vehement 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Catholic  population  of 
that  quarter  that  he  should  be  made  its  parish  priest. 
The  Bishop  of  what  was  then  entitled  "  the  Northern 
District,"  however,  appointed  the  Bev.  Daniel  Heame 
an  Irish  priest  also  exceedingly  popular  with  his 
Manchester  countrymen,  a  man  who  could  and  did 
dilate  with  genuine  eloquence  on  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland,  and  who  also  bore  a  wonderful  re- 
semblance—  a  resemblance  perfectly  startling  in 
countenance  and  physique  —  to  the  then  living 
political  and  i>arliamentaiy  force,  Daniel  O'Connell. 
Shortly  after  the  Bishop's  decision  had  taken  effect 
the  Bev.  Peter  £aye,  speaking  at  a  meeting  in  St. 
Patrick's  district,  remarked  in  his  jocular  way  that  he 
so  loved  the  Irish  that  his  might  almost  be  the 
motto  of  the  Fitzgeralds,  %,e,,  *'  More  Irish  than  tbe 
Irish  themselves;"  therefore  he  would  have  been 
made  glad  by  the  appointment  which  had  fallen  to 
the  keeping  of  a  happier  and  a  better  man.  Ah, 
generous  heart  I  He  died  somewhere  in  Yorkshire 
of  typhoid  fever,  caught  in  the  heroic  performance  of 
his  duty  at  the  bedside  of  a  plague-stricken  creature, 
to  whom  he  had  been  summoned  in  the  night.  I 
know  he  would  go  to  that  lazar-house  with  the  old 
noble  cheerfulness,  and  lay  him  down  on  his  death 
bed  with  a  tender  and  quite  invincible  gaiety  of 
spirit* 


To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  builder  <^  Giaaby 
Bow,  as  it  is  nearly  always  called— the  Bev.  Bowland 
Broomhead— I  observe  that  in  Mr. .  Letherbrow's 
communication  respecting  ''TheCalverts,''  he  states 
that  all  the  family  of  the  Calvert,  who  was  steward 
at  Glossop  Hall  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  were  baptized 
by  Father  Broomhead,  at  Book-street— the  first  in 
1785,  and  the  last  in  1798,  a  period  of  thirteea  years. 
This  may  help  to  fix  the  date  of  the  departure  of  the 
St.  Chad's  congregation  and  its  priest  to  St  Augus- 
tine's. I  believe  that  this  good  pastor  was  widely 
esteemed  by  the  Manchester  authorities  and  many 
others  beyond  his  own  communion,  and  I  have  been 
told  that  he  received  something  like  a  public  fonoral. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  he  was  a  Jolly 
gentleman,  the  rather  that  his  portrait  represents 
him  so.  A  plump,  jovial,  rubicund  countenance, 
wholly  untouched  by  the  attenuating  austerities  of  the 
cloister— a  face  indeed,vei7  like  that  of  Mr.  Buckstone, 
the  actor,  minus  that  suspicion  of  a  wink  in  the 
outer  comer  of  the  comedian's  left  eye.  His  rosy 
visage  suggested  a  little  jocular  pleasantry  to  his 
more  pallid  collaborateurs  of  the  altar.  After  his 
ordination  in  Bom&— he  was  educated  at  the  English 
College  there— he  was  invited  to  preach  his  first 
sermon  before  the  then  reigning  Holiness  (it  was  a 
Pius,  I  believe),  and  it  was-  said  that  the  Bevorend 
Bowland  blushed  with  such  intensity  under  the 
ordeal  that  he  renuuned  crimson  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  Those  of  his  clerical  contemporaries  in.  the 
diocese  who  were  of  a  waggish  disposition  used  to 
rally  him  on  what  they  called  <<The  Pope's  blush." 
I  remember  the  anecdote  being  told  many  years  ago 
by  Monsignore  Croskell— still  living,  I  think,  at 
Sanies'  Green,  near  Manchester— on  the  occasion  of  a 
presentation  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Salf  ord,  Dr.  Turner, 
who  it  was  then  said  al£0  preached  his  first  sermon 
before  the  Pope,  and,  like  his  venerable  and  priestly 
predecessor  at  St.  Chad's,  Father  Broombead,  per- 
manently bore  the  ruddy  impress  of  that  bewildering 
pontifical  experience. 

In  the  period  extending  from  the  early  days  I  have 
referred  to,  to  those  of  a  dozen  years  later.  Book- 
street  Cbapel  was  visited  by  various  ecclesiastics 
of  distinction,  some  of  whom  have  since  become  of 
European  eminence.  I  remember  Cardinal  Manning 
preadiing  there  when  he  was  the  less  distinguished 
"  Doctor.**  The  present  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  Dr. 
Ullathome;    Cardinal    Wiseman,    then    plain   Dr. 
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mehdM  WiBeman  and  Flreddent  of  the  Engliflh 
CtoUege  at  Borne;  and  the  Hon.  and  Bey.  Gtoorge 
Spencer,  brother  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  onoe  Gabmet 
Ifiaiflter— all  these  during  that  period  graced  the 
obacnie  and  dingily^tuated  eanetoary  with  an 
osatory  which  had  even  then  no  little  contemporary 
renown.  There  la  probably  notanother  ^  api>er  room"  in 
Sngland  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  religion  which 
baa  reoeiTed  in  succession  two  several  princes  of  th» 
Church.  Its  outer  aspect  in  those  days,  I  remember, 
was  that  of  an  exaggerated  three-storied  brick 
weaving  shop  of  the  old-fashioned  character,  such  as, 
here  and  there,  still  linger  beyond  the  borders  of  our 
Lancashire  factoiy  towns. 

Whilst  writing  of  the  earliest  Catholic  Chapels  in 
Manchester,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ask  for  inf ormsr 
tion  respecting  the  old  Cathoiic  Chapel  in  Mulbenry- 
fltreet,  at  the  back  of  Brazennosenstreet— I  do  not 
mean  the  present  edifice,  but  that  which  was,  at  the* 
time  I  am  ref  ening  to,  say  f  ortynadx  years  since,  a  sister 
aanctoaxy  with  the  chax>el  in  Book-street.  I  know 
that  about  that  time  the  Bev.  Daniel  Heame — the 
**  double  "  of  the  greater  "  Dan  **  already  mentioned— 
officiated  as  priest  at  old  MulberryHstreet.  There  also 
was  a  Mr.  Billington,  and,  most  memorable  of  all,  a 
Beverend  Bichard  Gillow.  In  those  days  the  vicinity 
of  Mulbeny-street  was  foul  in  every  way,  and  the 
idea  of  its  being  the  site  of  a  place  of  worship  was  to 
the  last  degree  a  glaring  and  nauseous  incongruity. 
Periiaps  as  one  of  the  early  Catholic  missionary 
worthieaof  Old  Manchester,  the  Beverend  Bichard 
GiDow,  for  pure  sainttiness  of  personal  aspect^  and 
lor  a  certain  pathetic  benignity  of  manner,  was  the 
moot  remarkable  human  creature  ever  beheld.  His 
aflw  hair,  pure  pallid  face,  and  gentle  compas- 
Monateeye,  and  womanly,  and  touchingly  tender 
voice,  exercised  in  those  days  a  magical  spell 
over  the  ruder  and  wilder  spirits  of  the  then  Man- 
diester  Gatholic  world,  and  under  his  sweetly  iire- 
aistible  remonstrances,  they  would  burst  into  tears 
and  fall  on  their  knees  before  him  with  wild  cries  of 
inarticalate  penitence  and  remorse.  No  such 
piQraicaUy  feeble  and  ghostly  inhabitant  of  earth  ever 
Mrely  before  or  since  exercised  over  the  untamed 
human  animal  just  hovering  on  the  verge  of  civiliza- 
tion such  a  curiously  overwhelming  personal  fascina- 
tion 1  I  remember  well  the  wild  sorrow  that  smote 
the  hearts  of  the  Gatholic  poor  when  this  pale  and 
■acred  plMDtom  gave  up  the  ghost  and  straight  was 


seen  no  more.  I  shall  not  forget  being  taken  by  the 
hand  to  the  dim  death-chamber  in  the  chapel  house 
in  old  Mulberry-street  and'  beholding,  stretched  on 
its  white  couch,  this  sweet  and  saintly  spectre 
waiting  for  burial,  nor  the  low  wail  that  broke  from 
the  hearts  of  the  rude  mourners  kneeling  around 
and  sobbing  inarticulate  prayers  for  his  pure  soul's 
rei>ose. 

I  think  some  humble  poet  of  the  Manchester  of 
that  day  printed  an  elegy  on  dear  old  Gillow.  The  poor 
Bard  did  what  he  could,  as  is  the  poor  Bard's  pathetic 
manner.  No  good  priest  ever  more  merited  *'the 
meed  of  a  melodious  tear."  C.  H. 

Unnstoiif  July  25, 1878. 

OniaiN  AND  XBANINO  OF  ''  CAXBAION.'' 
(Query  JXo,  379,  June  29.) 

[433.]  In  an  old  rate-book  for  1706  Cateaton- 
street  is  entered  as  Catt  Eaton-street,  which  would 
apparently  indicate  that  it  was  called  after  somebody 
of  the  name  of  Catherine  Eaton.  This  is  the  more  likely 
as  a  valuation  book  for  1705  contains  the  names  of 
two  Batons  among  the  owners  of  property,  probably 
descendants  of  the  first  owners.  The  name  is  so 
continued  until  1825,  in  which  it  is  entered  as 
Cateaton-street ;  then  again  as  Catteaton^street ;  and 
in  1829  as  Cateatonnitreet.  S.  B. 

OBiaiN  OF  TH8  QVEBN'S  B0U1{TT. 
(Query  ITo.  211,  Apri)  13.) 

[434.]  I  cannot  answer  Tbiplbt's  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Boyal  Gift  to  fruitful  mothers,  but 
is  this  gift,  I  would  ask,  technically  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Queen's  Bounty  P  I  doubt  it.  The  only 
technical  use  of  these  words  which  I  know  is  the 
application  of  them  to  the  money  given  to  recruits 
enlisting  in  the  army  or  navy.  This  is  styled 
"Bounty,"  or  "Queen's  Bounty."  We  also  have 
"Queen  Anne's  Bounty,"  the  profit  of  the  first-fruits 
and  tenths  anciently  given  to  the  Pope,  appropriated 
by  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  restored  by  Queen  Anne 
for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  poor  benefices.  I 
never  heard  the  royal  gift  of  which  Triplet  speaks 
specially  named  "Queen's  Bounty."  This  was  not 
Tbiplbt*b  question,  but  his  question  has  led  me  to 
make  these  remarks^  Ckablbs  H.  Colltnb. 

^nrkiworth. 
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GU0G8,  OOTTONy  AND  JTOTATOBS  IN  LANOAfiHIBB. 

(Not.  405  and  425.) 

[435.]  She  mAntion  of  cotton  in  Chaaoef  8  Oantei^ 
.buy  l^M  ia  found  in  the  prologue,  where,  in 
.deseribing  the  knight,  he  aays:  ^  Of  f  oatian  he  wered 
m  gipon  ^  and  the  aame  atoff ,  a  Spanish  manufacture 
Jiamed  from  the  Spaniah  word  fuate^  aubatance,  is 
named  by  Hakluyt  half  a  century  later  as  a  well- 
Imown  article  of  commerce. 

In  the  year  1641  ICancheater  manufactured  cotton 
in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  when  it  is  described 
by  Lewis  Boberts,  in  his  Treasure  of  Trafficke. 
Speaking  of  this  town,  he  says :  **  They  buy  cotton- 
wool in  London  that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and 
Smyrna,  and  at  home  work  the  same  and  perfect  it 
into  fustains,  yermillions,  dimities,  and  other  such, 
stuffes,  and  then  return  it  to  London,  where  the  same 
is  vented  and  sold,  and  not  seldom  sent  into  f  oirain 
parts."  F.  Anwyl  Butibb. 

Whalley  Bange,  July  31. 

LANDLOBDB  AND  BBCEIFT  8TAHP8. 
(Query  No.  429,  July  27.) 

[436.]  In  answer  to  the  aboye  Query  I  am  sux^ 
prised  to  find  such  ignorance  displayed  by  landlords 
and  others  on  so  many  occasions  respecting  receipt 
stamps.  Tour  conespondent  C.  T.  B.  ia  right  in  think- 
ing "  that  any  person  receiving  "—not  "  over"  but— 
<<  the  sum  of  two  pounds  in  discharge  of  a  debt  due 
(whether  rent  or  anything  else)  was  obliged  to  gi^  e 
a  stamped  receipt  for  it."  The  law  is  clear  and  deci- 
sive upon  the  point  Here  it  is : — ^^Any  receipt  given 
for,  or  upon  payment  of,  money  amounting  to  X2  or 
upwards.  Id,"  Section  123  says:  ''If  any  person  (1) 
gives  any  receipt  liable  to  duty  and  not  duly  stamped, 
i.e.  not  having  a  receipt  stamp  upon  it;  (2),  in  any 
caae  where  a  receipt  would  be  liable  to  duty  rtfusa 
to  give  a  receipt  duly  stamped ;  (3),  upon  a  payment 
to  the  amount  of  £2  or  upwards  gives  a  receipt  for  a 
sum  not  amounting  to  £2  or  sepaiatea  or  divides  the 
amount  paid  with  intent  -to  evade  the  duty,  he  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  J^IO."  Jahss  Taiclob. 

(Not.  311, 36li  M9«  and  3840 

[437.]  Mr.  Mordaunt  Buckley's  elucidation 
strengthens  my  suggestion  that  the  Cymric  word 
Tref,  a  house,  a  home,  a  town,  is  the  cozrect  deflni* 
tion,  and  my  conclusion  is  that  tho  Saxon  thane's 


dwelling  (now  Old  Trafford  Hall)  whioh*overiooksd 
the  ford  ga;ve  the  name ;  the  house  or  home  ford  aadis- 
fjtiyiii^hing  it  from  the  other  fords  in  the  vioinily. 
By  giving  the  name  of  Waterford  a  None  foundation 
the  misnomer  is  removed  and  a  descriptive  appella- 
tion  acquired ;  for  the  abrupt  high  rodky  banks  and 
the  deep  channel  of  the  river  Suir,  at  that  places  bear 
some  resemblance  to  the  fiords  of  Norway. 

Jambs  Buby. 

I  am  obliged  to  your  conespondent  Mosdaunt 
Bucelby.  I  simply  desired  to  know  what  he  made 
of  the  ''Tr."  The  meaning  which  he  assigns  to 
«  Tre  "  is  correct  Another  correspondent  objected, 
if  I  remember  well,  to  the  combination  of  the  **  af  ** 
and  the  ''ford"  in  the  same  name  as  tautological, 
M.  B.  is  quite  right,  I  think,  in  his  answer  to  that 
objection.  The  word  "ford"  has  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  a  river;  but  if  it  had,  what  would 
M.  B.'s  opponent  say  to  such  combinations  of  words  as 
"  the  river  Avon  "  and  "  the  river  Exe  "  ?  "Avon  "  is 
BritiBh,  and  is  the  common  word  for  "  river  "  in  Wales 
to  this  day.  So  "  Exe  "  is  but  one  of  the  many  forms 
which  the  old  Keltic  word  "uii^"«  water  has 
assumed;  and  thus,  if  taken  literally,  "the  river 
Avon"  and  "  the  river  Exe"  might  be  objected  to  as 
teutological  and  meaningless.  However,  for  the  com- 
bination of  "  af  "  and  "  ford  "  we  need  not  appeal,  as 
M.  B,  shows,  even  to  this  defence. 

Chablbs  H.  Oolltns. 

wuHUwofCh. 

After  all  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  a^nfe  obser- 
vation to  say  Traf-ford  is  a  perplexing  word.  I 
suspect  there  would  be  few  fords  without  a  habitation 
near.  I  can  detect  various  reasons  why  this  would 
be  so,  and  I  regard  it  as  in  no  way  singular  that  a 
house  of  some  sort  should  have  been  located  at  the 
Trafford.  We  still  see  towns  or  villages  built  at 
crossings.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Sal-ford,  a  little 
higher  up  stream,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  there 
was  one  or  more  dwellings  from  very  remote  times ; 
again  at  Stop-ford  there  would  be  habitations,  and  in 
my  opinion  these  would  have  taken  prior  claim  to  the 
distinction  of  Tre»dwelling.  I  have  just  taken  a 
walk  to  Throstle  Nest,  and  I  found  that  the  laige 
swampy  tract  around  which  the  canal  originally  ran 
is  being  levelled  with  earth.  On  the  Salf ord  side  I 
found  a  good  deal  of  the  land  still  virgin  soil,  from 
no  other  -reaam  ^xpaesntly  than  it  was  subject  to 
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firaqaent  floodings.    While  at  Throgtle  Nest  I  met  a 
man  advanoed  in  years,  who  evidently  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  locality,    pe  informed  me  that 
pcior  to  tbe  river  being  made  navigable  there  were 
stqipiDg  or  hipping-fltonee  in  the  stream  at  the  ford. 
That  being<Bo,  we  might  «ppiy  tiie  A.S.  woid  tred<*i« 
step^and  get  at  TraiEord  in  that  way.    I  have  heard 
ibe  ^vamattUaMpealdng  people  prononnoe  the  word 
Tb-faffot^  aaifthe  flntwsre  the  definite  artiole;  and 
taldiig  nah"^  doe,  we  ean  maike  it  ont  to  be  The-^ 
dofr^ovd,  a  name  we  have  on  the  Hodder  between 
LRWCaaMre  and  Ygrkshiie.  By  the  way,  fuitiier  north 
w&  have  ford  softened  like  the  Welsh  dd  into  forth, 
aa  Ost^orth,  HoUow^orth^Scotilarth,  Oam-^orth,  and 
oOan.    We  know  that  there  are  mistakes  in  the 
spelling  of  placMBames  on  the  Ordnance  Survey; 
need  we  rely  more  implicitly  on  Dow  Boc  P    B  has- 
been  taken  to  indicate  motion,  and  thus  one  ef  our 
eAymologists  gets  rain  and  river-xwater  in  motion. 
The  B  in  Bibble,  another  pexplezmg  word,  is  sup- 
poasd  by  one  of  the  best  etymologists  of  Lancashire 
plaoMiames  to  come  from  rhe—Qctivey  fleet   Dallas 
the  laid  over  the  Irwell  at  Throstle  Nest  would  be,  it 
would  be  ^fieet"  oompared  witi^  the  ford  over  the 
Msnsy  at  Stretford  and  other  fords  westward.    We 
hsia  on  the  Bibble  a  Trows  or  Troughs  Feny.    The 
OidnaaoeSarv^  has  this  ^TrowarsFeny."  AJ9.trog, 
tioli,  tioehF-**  trough,  a  tub,  a  small  boat.   Halliwell 
has  trow^ia  trough,  and  he  quotes :  ^  Till  two  trowys 
be  gaa  hywlede,"  which  corroborates  a  fact  of  Trows 
Vteyy  there  having  been  two  boats  or  trows,  the 
enrved-like  twin  boats,  in  use  at  this  spot.    Anybody 
who  knows 'vHiat  a'^lidken  trough"  is  will  at  once 
leeogniae  the  dose  relationship  it  has  to  the  ferry 
boat  one  so  often  sees  in  pictures,  to  wit  Constable's, 
aowin  the  Ait  Treasures  Exhibition.    The  ferry  at 
Tlnoslie  Nest  is  still  in  existence^  but  the  new  Traf- 
ford  bridge  will,  when  opened,  shortiy  shut  it  up. 
I  would  Just  observe  that  the  old  word  esF^water  is 
atin  retained  largely  in  use  not  far  from  Throstle 
Kast;   the  old  ford  at  Barton  is  Ea-lane,  locally 
Th-eaJone.  At  Urmstoo  and  Flixton  there  are  sheets 
of  water  caUedBas:  Urmston  Eas,  Flixton  Eas.    As 
there  was,  and  partly  still  is,  an  ea  in  this  sense 
against  IVaif ord,  an  ea  which  Brindley  preferred  to 
aToid  by  taking  his  canal  round,  there  is  some 
leaaon  for  water-lord,  and  this  opens  the  chance  of 
Tb<the)-ea-fod,  ThnMa^ord^  or  TlM>a£^rd,  Traf- 


OBIlf NJKO-  LIKE  A  CSBSHIBB  CAT« 
iqvury  No.  W»  July  27.) 
[438.]     On  this  subject  a  ccrrespondenti  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Oheshire  and  Lancashire  His* 
torical  GoUector,.  edited  by  T.  Worthiugton  Barlow,,. 
F.L,S.,  gives  the  following  :-—^  This  phrase  owes  its 
origin  to  the  unhappy  attempts  of  a  sign  painter  of 
that  oounty  to.niNresent  a  liou'  rampant^  which  waa . 
thecrestof  an  inflnential  family, on  the  slgn*beaxds 
of  many  of  the  inns.    The  resemblance  of  these 
lions  to  cats  caused  them  to  be  generally  called  h^ 
the  more  ignoble  name.  A  similar  case  is  to  be  found 
in  the  village  of  CSharlton,  between  Pewsey  and 
Devises,  Wiltshire.    A  public-house  by  the  roadside 
is  commonly  known,  by  the  name  of  'The  Oat  at 
GharUon.'    The  sign  of  the  house  was  originally  a., 
lion  or  tiger^  or  some  such  animal,.the  crest  of  the. 
family  of  Sir.  Edward  Poors.    Polleyn's  Etymologioal 
:  edition  oC  1853,  page  386." 

FaANK'  Fb  ABNXUIX,. . 

TRB  OALYBBTB. 
(irot0  ITo.  408,  Jnly  20.) 

[489.]    The  Note  on  the  Oharles  Oalvert^  who, 
according  to  Mr.  LetheArow,  lived  at  GJoesop  Hall 
as  steward  to  the  Duk^  of  Norfolk  some  time  about, 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  reminds  me  that  the. 
gentleman  who  xrarformed  that  function  for  the  duke,, 
and  also  resided  at  Glossop  Hall  a  few  years  before 
1820,  was  Mr.  Matthew  Joseph  Ellison,  whose  eldest 
son,  Me.  Michael  Ellison,  afterwards  resided  in  Shef* 
field  as  (I  understand)  the  agent  in  chief  of  tiie  whole, 
of  the  vast  Norfolk  property.   This  gentleman's  son 
is,  or  was,  a  Sheffield  architect  in  exoellent  practice*.. 
Old  Mr.Matthew  Joseph  Ellison  was  succeeded  in  the. 
Glossop  stewardahip  by  Thomas,  a  younger  son  than: 
Michael,  who  was  living  at  Glossop  Hall  a  littie  more 
than  fwty  years  ago.   Adjoining  the  old  hall,  and 
forming  part  of  it  (the  present  one  is  substantially  a. 
new  building,  erected,  I  believe,  by  the  late  Man> 
chesterflrm<^buildersMesflrsJ3owdenandEdwards)— 
I  say  adjoining  the  old  hall  there  was,  half  a  century 
since  and  later,  a  chapel  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  small  body  of  Catholics  residmg  in  and  about  Old 
and  New  Glossop.  Over  flft^  years  ago  the  priest  there 
was  a  French  emigrd  abbd— the  Bev.  Joseph  Barb6^ 
a  venerable  and  kindly  Frenchman,  by  whom,  by  the 
way,  the  present  writer  was  baptised*    But  this  in 
passing.    I  write  chiefly  to  ask  your  accomplished 
cqcieipondflntv-HnLaiiyDiia'filaa' who.  kiMinkHi  Uu. 
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LetherbioVs  Gharlea  Calvert  was  immediatdy  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Matthew  Joseph  Ellison,  or  was  there 
an  interrening  stewardship  during  the  twenty  yeazs' 
interval  which  I  cannot  account  forP  I  may 
Just  remark  that  what  was  the  Glossop  property  of 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  of  which  Charles  Calyert  was 
onoe  steward,  is  now  held  by  Lord  Howard  of  Glossop 
(uncle  of  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk)  who  resides 
at  the  hall,  and  in  whose  fayour  a  barony  was  created 
some  years  since,  C.  H. 

Umiflton. 

LIFB  OF  A  JACSDAW. 
(ITos.  246  and  396.) 

[440.]    The  following  interesting  sketch,  culled 
from  a  local  magazine,  and  written  by  Bfrs.  Gover,  of 
Street,  Somersetshire,  was  published  in  October,  1877. 
I  think  it  will  be  a  good  addition  to  the  notes  already 
given  on  the  Jackdaw.  It  will  be  observed  that,  not- 
withstanding a  life  of  vicissitudes,  this  particular  Jack 
attained  to  the  age  of  eight  years.  Mrs.  Gover  says :~ 
"Our  Jackdaw  was  quite  an  amusement   to   the 
whole  parish.    Nearly  all  the  people  knew  him,  and 
were  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  Jack  to  them. 
Children  in  particular  Jack  was  very  fond  of,  and  he 
would  make  it  a  rule  to  accompany  them  to  school, 
and  then  await  their  coming  out,  so  as  to  see  them 
home  again.  Jack  also  took  a  great  delight  in  going 
to  the  fields  where  we  kept  the  cows,  and  would 
perch  about  till  the  milkers  had  finished  their  duty, 
and  then  accompany  them  home.   If  we  changed  the 
cows  to  another  field  Jack  was  soon  on  the  scent,  for 
he  knew  as  well  as  possible  where  to  go ;  and  if  he 
could  not  find  them  in  one  field  he  would  go  to 
another,  although  a  mile  or  two   apart  and  in 
quite  opposite  directions.     Jack  was  also  known 
to  visit  a  certain  house  in  the  village:  he  would 
enter  through  the  bedroom  window,  and    com- 
mence turning  out    the   lady's    jewellery  boxes, 
which  contained  articles  of  great  value.    For  some 
time  the  people  of  the  house  were  at  a  loss  to 
know  who  or  what  could  have  placed  the  things 
about  in  such  a  disorderly  manner,  for  as  Jack  was 
always  very  quiet  whilst  in  mischief,  they  never  knew 
by  his  noise.    But  one  day  the  lady  on  going  to  her 
room  found  the  things  as  before  all  over  the  place, 
and  was  so  alarmed  that  she  made  it  known  to  her 
neighbours,  and  by  that  means  found  out  that  Jack 
was  the  mischief-maker.    Although  he  scattered  the 
things  about  in  this  wayi  nothing  was  ever  missed 


after  his  visits,  but  the  people  were  very  much 
afraid  he  would  carry  things  away,  and  begged  us  te 
keep  him  at  home.    Some  dolls  at  this  same  house, 
however,  to  which  he  seemed  to  have  a  great  dis* 
like,  he  did  manage  to  hide,  and  was  found  bury- 
ing them  in  a  strange  manner,  having  dug  a  sent 
of  grave.     At  the  house  of  another  gentleman, 
whose  Jackdaw   he   used  to  visit,  he  onoe  got 
among  a  row  of  photograi^o  chemicals,  but  was 
fortunately   interrupted  before  canying  his  new 
amusement  very  far.    Jack  continued  going  about  in 
this  way  for  a  very  long  time;  but»  meanwhile,  he 
met  with  some  very  severe  blows.    First  of  all,  he 
had  two  of  his  claws  nearly  cut  off  with  a  knife,  but 
we  managed  to  splice  and  bandage  them  up,  and  he 
got  round  again.    Some  time  after  that  he  was 
caught  in  a  gin,  and  was  still  more  hurt  than  before. 
His  claw9  and  one  of  his  legs  were  so  dreadfolly 
injured  that  we  were  obliged  to  cut  the  leg  off  above 
the  second  joint ;  then  he  had  only  one  left  and  a 
stump.    However,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  still 
continued  his  rounds.    Jack  was  very  fond  of  musio, 
and  loved  dearly  to  see  ieutid  hear  us  in  a  bustle. 
Although  we  lived  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  main  road  through  the  village,  he  was  always 
the  first  to  witness  anything  going  by,  such  as 
soldiers  or  a  band  of  music— in  fact,  anything  which 
caused  more  noise  than  usual.    Jack  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  a  grocef  s  shop,  and,  tapping  at  the  win- 
dow, would  insist  upon  the  master's  giving  him  &  nut 
or  a  small  piece  of  cheese,  before  he  would  go  away. 
He  would  also  listen  for  the  ringing  of  the  factory 
bell,  as  a  signal  for  the  people  to  leave  work^  and  if 
he  found  any  of  our  folks  there,  would  perch  on  their 
shoulder  and  so  accompany  them.  home.    Then  he 
would  follow  me  when  I  went  round  to  sell  the  milk, 
sometimes  perching  on  my  sun-bonnet,  and  chatter- 
ing so  to  me  that  such  a  crowd  of  children  would 
collect  around  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  into  a  house 
and  remove  him  before  going  further.     He   did 
not  say  many  words  besides  "  Jack  1  poor  Jack  I " 
Poor  Jack  took  a  very  great  fancy  to  the  parish 
crier,  John    Parkman.      When  he  rang  his  bell 
Jack  was  always  ready  to  be  off  with  the  poor  old 
man,  who  took  equal  notice  of  him.    He  was  often 
seen  perched  on  a  lamp-iron  close  by  the  crier's  house, 
and  when  Jack  saw  him  he  would  chatter  in  his  v^ay 
till  the  old  man  was  quite  delighted.    When  John 
Parkman  died,  his  neighbours  watched  to  see  what 
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tlie  jackdaw  would  do,  and  on  the  day  of  his  funeral, 
when  they  were  bearing  hia  remains  to  the  grave, 
Jack  was  the  first  to  follow,  and  he  stayed  near  by  in 
a  tree  till  the  ceremony  was  oyer,  and  then  came 
home  and  chattered  away,  as  if  telling  us  what  had 
h^pened,  and  where  he  had  been.  After  this,  Jack  was 
acrain  caught  in  a  gin,  but  this  time  by  his  beak,  and 
80  hurt  that  he  could  not  pick  np  his  own  food. 
Then  we  thought  he  would  surely  die;   however, 
we  nursed  him  and  fed  him  with  bits  and  drops  till 
Ms  beak  began  to  cross,  and  then  we  scraped  little 
iMts  from  the  top  and  under  parts  till  we  got 
it  nearly  even,  and  he  was  able  to  pick  up  his  food 
again.    Some  time  after  this  he  was  stepped  on  and 
got  his  other  leg  broken,  and  then  our  poor  Jack  was 
again  an  invalid ;  but  he  got  over  this  also,  and  still 
oontinued  his  frequent  visits.    In  the  spring  of  1876, 
nearly  two  years  after  the  old  crief s  death,  his  wife 
died  alao.    She  had  for  many  years  been  bedridden, 
bat  had  been  moved  into  a  different  house  after  her 
husband's  death,  and  Jack  had  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  her ;  we  do  not  know  if  he  ever  saw  her. 
Some   people  were  wondering  if  he  would  attend 
her  funeral ;  but  to  the  complete  astonishment  of 
many  Jack  lay  in  wait  for  the  funeral  procession 
on  the  factory  roof,  and  followed  her  remains  also  to 
the   grave.      He    stayed    there    till    it    was    all 
over,  and  till  everyone  had  left,  not  being  willing 
to  quit  the  spot;  when  some  cruel  boys  threw 
atones  at  him,  and  again  broke  his  one  remaining 
kg,  so  that  the  poor  bird  had  to  be  brought  home, 
and  remained  an  invahd  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Of  coozae,  having  lost  one  of  his  legs  entirely,  and 
the  uae  of  the  other,  he  could  not  move  out  of  harm's 
way ;  but  we  were  all  very  fond  of  him,  and  kind 
ladies  often  came  and  inquired  for  him.    In  this  way 
Jack  lived  till  July  of  this  year,  when  at  eight  years 
of  age,  and  having,  as  the  reader  will  have  seen, 
nndevf^one  many  narrow  escapes  of  his  life,  he  at 
last  died  a  natural  death,  and  we  are  still  keeping 
his  remains  (laid  out  in  a  shroud,  with  just  his  little 
black  head  and  beak  peering  out)  in  a  little  coffin 
with  a  glass  lid,  as  a  very  great  curiosity." 

William  Andbews. 

OoioDlftl-ftnet,  HnU. 

MA1ICHS8TBB  TEMPXBANCB  PBBIODICALS. 

(So,  424.) 

[441.]  The  Manchester  Temperance  Reporter,  pub- 
liahed  by  A.  Weston,  the  first  numbers  of  which 
appeared  August  1, 1840,  died,  I  beheve,  at  the  end 


of  the  third  or  fourth  number.    On  the  15th  of  the 
following  month  it  was  resuscitated  with  a  neatly 
cut  scroll  heading,  printed  by  Grant  and  Co.,  Corporis 
tion-street.     It  ran  for  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 
weeks,  and  then  the  usual  ending.    It  was  edited  by 
Mr. Samuel  Pope,now  the  well-known  Q.C.,and  myself. 
Mr.  Poi>e  contributed  a  series  of  articles  under  his 
own  initials,  S  J*.,  entitled  "  Secrets  of  Success.''    But 
the  chief  contributor  was  Alexander  Somerville,  the 
famous  Whistler  at  the  Plough.    He  was  engaged  to 
write  small  tales  or  essays  at  the  rate  of  SOs.  each. 
One  tale,  ^*  The  Merry  Christmas  which  Came  at  Last,'' 
reprinted  in  many  newspapers,  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Archibald  Prentice,  equal  in  pathos  and  de- 
scriptive writing  to  many  of  the  best  and  most 
pathetic   passages    of    Charles    Dickens's   works. 
Somerville    also  contributed    a  series   of  papers, 
entitled:  ''The  Bace  of  Life:  Winners  and  Losers," 
in  which   he  gave  some  excellent  advice  on  the 
subjects  of  socitd  and  political  economy.    Somerville 
went  to  Canada,  where,  it  is  hoped,  he  improved  his 
fortunes.    Like  many  other  wise  men,  he  could  tell 
others  how  to  go,  but  lacked  the  courage  or  capa- 
bility of  going  himself.     Mr.   Prentice,  who  had 
become  a  teetotaller,  contributed  a  number  of  articles 
under  such  headings  as  '<I  cannot  afford  it."    The 
other  contributors  were  the  Bevs.  Dr.  M'Kerrow, 
T.  G.  Lee,  J.  Gutteridge,  and  S.  Tucker ;  B.  TraiU, 
M.A.,  Dr.  F.  B.  Lees,  J.  Wilkinson,  MJ).,  J.  Critchley 
Prince,  Elijah  Bidings,  and  Fanny  £.  Lacy.    Not- 
withstanding this  array  of  eminent  names,  which 
ought  to  have  ensured  life  to  any  serial,  the  Man- 
chester Temperance  Beporter  only  Uved  about  five 
months. 

This,  however,  was  not  quite  the  ending.  A  new 
serial,  conducted  by  Mr.  Pope  and  myself,  called  The 
Temperance  Beporter  and  Journal  of  Useful  literar 
ture,  appeared  on  Saturday,  February  9, 1850.  The 
size  was  reduced  from  small  quarto  to  post  octavo ; 
price  was  one  penny,  Notwithstanding  that  the  con* 
tributors  were  reaUy  men  of  ability,  the  Temperance 
Beporter  died  in  its  fifth  or  sixth  number.  I  re- 
member, amongst  other  contributions,  a  channing 
little  poem  by  my  old  friend  Edwin  Waugh,  **  To  a 
Bose  Tree  in  my  Workshop,"  which  appears  in  his 
collected  works,  much  enlarged,  under  the  title  of: 
"  To  the  Bose  Tree  on  my  Window-sill." 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1851,  a  new  serial  appeared 
intended  to  replace  the  defunct  lUporier.    The  title 
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of  thifl  fresh  aspirant  for  the  favours  of  the  teetotal- 
lers was,  ^  The  Teetotaller,  edited  by  Joseph  Johnson. 
Published  monthly  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Temperance  Advocates 
Society.  Price  oua  halfpenny.''  On  the  last 
page  of  the  Teetotaller  the  appointments  of 
the  temx>erance  speakers  were  printed :  this 
''plan,"  with  the  extreme  moderateness  of  the 
price  of  the  Teetotaler,  it  was  thought,  would 
secnre  a  long  existence,  and  a  healthy  life  to  the 
half-penny  monthly.  All  a  mistake.  The  Manches- 
ter teetotallers  of  1861,  if  they  did  not  drink,  were  not 
given  to  much  reading.  They  not  only  took  care  of 
their  pennies,  but  were  specially  careful  of  their 
bawbees — at  least  so  far  as  the  Teetotaller  was  con- 
cerned. In  the  July  of  1851,  the  journal  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  enterprising  editor  found  that  the  ven- 
ture had  entailed  a  loss  of  nearly  forty  pounds. 

The  Bechabite  Magazine  and  Temperance  Journal, 
edited  by  Mr.  William  Grimshaw,  which  ran  into 
four  volumes,  pubhshed  at  a  penny,  ceased  to  exist 
in  1850.  It  was  published  by  Balph  Holker,  277, 
Great  Ancoats-street.  From  this  mournful  chapter 
about  Manchester  temperance  periodicals  it  will  be 
inferred  that  teetotallers  in  the  past  have  not  been 
enthusiastic  patrons  of  literature ;  perhaps  they  are 
not  so  even  at  the  present.  The  Alliance  newspaper 
is  a  burden  on  the  subscriptions  of  the  contributors 
to  the  expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 
Take  away  that  support  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  organ  of  the  Alliance  would  not  cease  to  exist 

JofiBFH  Johnson. 
DoniP^  Ida  of  ICan. 

QUERIES. 

[442.]  Hotel  in  Bbidge-stbeet.— At  what  part 
of  Bridge-street,  Manchester,  was  situated  the  hotel, 
of  which  Mr.  Mendel  was  proprietor  P  A.  B. 

[443.]  Free  Trade  Tbbatibs.— Can  an^^  of  your 
seem-to-know-eveivthing  correspondents  londly  in- 
form me  when  tne  first  commercial  treaty  was 
negotiated  in  the  interest  of  England,  by  whom,  and 
under  what  circumstances  P  Peace. 

London,  July  30. 

LITERATURE. 

A  fine  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  1668,  was  sold  at  Capes,  Dunn,  and  Pilcher's 
auction-room,  Manchester,  on  Wednesday,  for  mx 
guineas.  A  set  of  Ruskin's  Modem  Painters,  five 
Volumes,  &e  f'dition  of  1873  in  the  publisher's  green 
« loth  binding,  brought  £17. 10s. 


SHAKSPERE'S  TOMB  AT  STRATFORD-ON- 
AVON. 
The  Bev.  Dr.  Ck)llis,  vicar  of  Stratford-on-Avoo, 
referring  to  recent  criticisms,  writes  as  follows  to  the 
Free  and  Open  Church  Advocate: — 

"  From  time  immemorial  there  has  been  a  charge 
for  seeing  this  (Shakspere's  tomb  and  the  church). 
Till  1860  it  was  the  perquisite  of  the  clerk ;  since 
then  it  has  been  collected  by  a  custodian,  with  a  fixed 
salary,  and  handed  over  to  the  vicar.  My  predecessor, 
Mr.  Granville,  and  I,  have  simply  regulated  andprao- 
tically  lessened  an  ordinary  charge.  Out  of  this 
fund  we  have  paid  numerous  charges  for  which  there 
is  no  other  fund  to  pay.  After  paying  the  custodian 
all  the  vear  round,  visitors  or  no  visitors  present,  the 
whole  balance  (about  a  modest  £100,  not  'several 
hundreds,'  as  incorrectly  stated)  has  been  spent  on 
the  church,  its  choml  services,  its  fabric,  and  fittings 
and  ornamentation,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the 
churchyard.  Not  one  penny  of  the  fund  has  ever 
gone  into  any  private  purse.  The  charge  to  strangers 
is  the  same  as  at  Shakspere's  birthplace,  viz.,  6d. 
each ;  in  fact,  less,  as  paities  of  twenty-five  pay  only 
dd.  each.  Parishioners,  of  course,  enter  their  own 
church  free.  P.S.— It  costs  28.  6d.  to  see  8t.  Paul's 
Cathedral." 

The  Editor,  commenting  onDrjCk)llis's  communi- 
cation, says:  —  ''Instead  of  having  regulated  and 
practically  lessened  an  ordinary  charge.  Dr.  CoUis 
has  put  a  man  at  tiie  door,  who  says, '  we  chaige 
sixpence  each  for  seeing  the  church,'  which  wa«  most 
certainly  not  the  case  'from  time  immemoriaL*  We 
do  not  greatly  care  what  becomes  of  the  fees,  our 
objection  being  to  the  enforced  payment  of  any 
money  at  all,  and  we  shall  continue  to  protest  against 
it.  For  a  clergyman  to  amie  that  because  sixpence 
is  charged  to  see  a  house— lor  the  birthplace,  in  spite 
of  its  associations,  is  nothing  more— tnerefore  il  is 
proper  to  demand  money  for  entering  a  church,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  rather  peculiar.  May  we  remind  Dr. 
Collis  that  Shakspere's  burial-place  is  not  only  the 
mausoleum  of  a  great  poet— it  is  a  Christian  church." 

SCIENCE. 
A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place  on  Monday 
It  was  visible,  however,  in  its  total  phase,  only  along 
a  track  extending  from  Eastern  Siberia  across 
Behring's  Straits,  athwart  Alaska,  British  Columbia, 
and  the  Western'  States  of  America.  The  most  con- 
venient region  for  observing  the  eclipse  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Denver  City,  Colorado.  To  iJiia 
spot  many  of  the  leading  astronomers  of  America 
had  betaken  themselves,  while  Messrs.  Ranyard, 
Lockyer,  Penrose,  and  others  went  from  England. 
The  astronomers  assembled  at  Denver  succeeded  in 
taking  satisfactory  observations  and  photographs 
along  the  line  of  totality.  The  corona  was  unusually 
bright,  extending  70,000  miles  from  the  son  in  all 
directions.    The  protuberances  only  wer4  wwOf  vei; 
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faintly  yiaiUe,  on  the  western  dde  of  the  moon. 
There  waa  an  entire  absence  of  the  pinkish  red 
flames  observed  on  previous  occasions,  and  the 
spectroscope  did  not  reveal  any  extra  red 
or  violet  lines.  The  results  of  the  observations 
cannot  yet  be  accurately  or  completely  stated, 
bat  some  of  them  may  be  mentioned.  The  first 
and  most  striking  discovery  recorded  is  Professor 
Ne^vrcomVs  recognition  of  the  zodiacal  light  to  a 
diatance  of  six  degrees,  which  would  correspond  to 
about  ten  million  miles  from  the  sun.  He  detected 
<m  either  dde  of  the  sun  the  zodiacal  light,  which 
haa  hitherto  onl^  been  seen  on  one  side  or  the  other 
of  the  sun,  either  soon  after  sunset  in  spring 
OP  shortly  before  sunrise  in  autumn*  This 
a  a  most  important  discovery,  and  disposes 
fioally  (if  it  shall  appear  that  Professor  New- 
oomb  was  satisfied  with  the  evidence)  of  the 
tbeovy  that  the  zodiacal  light  is  a  phenomenon 
of  oar  own  atmosphere.  Next  in  interest  is  the 
diacovery  that  the  corona  seems  to  vary  in  size, 
liiatrey  and  condition  with  the  number  of  spots  on 
the  sun.  The  tel^ams  relating  to  the  search  for  an 
intra-mercurial  planet  are  contradictory.  Renter's 
states  that  no  such  planet  was  observed.  Professor 
Watson,  however,  saw  near  the  sun  a  body  equal  in 
brightneas  to  a  star  of  magnitude  4|  (  that  is  be- 
tween the  fourth  and  fifth  magnitudes)|  and  that 
this  body  was  certainly  not  a  fixed  star  nor  a  planet 
— ^meaning,  doubtiess,  a  known  planet.  If  it  should 
torn  out  that  an  intra-mercurial  planet  has  been  dis- 
oorered,  the  present  eclipse  will  long  be  remembered 
as  among  the  most  important  in  the  history  of 
attrapomy;  for  the  discoveries  already  noted  are 
•officiant  to  place  it  on  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
laval  aa  the  eclipses  of  186S-71. 

Ctvrxjb. — Mr.  H.  Lang,  a  former  consul  in  Cjrprus, 
in  an  article  in  the  August  number  of  MaomiUan*8 
Moffoane,  states  that  the  island  is  fertile,  but  uncul- 
tivated ;  productive,  but  neglected ;  it  is  not  specially 
tmhealthy,  but  in  certain  parts  it  is  infested  with 
fever  and  ague :  its  climate  is  not  more  trying  than 
Malta  and  Alexandria,  nor  less  oppressive  than  Syria 
and  the  adjoining  coasts.  The  rainfall  is  scanty  and 
precarious,  and  locusts  are  an  ever-menacing  scourge 
to  agriculture,  though  at  one  time  a  Pasha  of  rare 
energy  and  beneficence  did  a  good  deal  for 
their  extermination.  Barel^r  one-tenth  of  the 
idaod  is  at  present  under  cultivation,  and  the  fiscal 
asangements  of  the  Turkish  Government  are  such 
that  some  of  the  most  lucrative  agricultural  indus- 
triea  have  been  abandoned  under  the  pressure  of  ill- 
adjusted  taxation.  The  population^about  180,000, 
af  whom  rather  more  than  two-thirds  are  Christians, 
and  the  remainder  Mahomedans — are  peaceful,  con- 
tented, and  sincplarly  honest.  Christians  and  Mussul- 
Uve  togetiier  in  amity ;  brigandage  is  unknown. 


It  was  once  celebrated  for  its  forests,  but  few  trees 
now  exist  in  the  island,  and  their  disappearance  is 
probablv  the  cause  of  those  disastrous  droughts  from 
which  the  country  now  suffers.  Wine  of  Cyprus  was 
once  the  choicest  beverage  of  the  Mediterranean,  but 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  checked  by  Turkish 
taxation,  and  the  vessels  in  which  the  wine  is 
fermented  are  smeared  with  tar,  so  that  the  com- 
mon wine  of  the  country  has  a  most  unpalatable 
flavour.  Formerly,  tobacco  of  very  fine  quality 
was  grown  in  large  <][uantities,but  its  ctdtivation  has 
now  been  almost  extinguished  bv  a  tax  of  nearly  60 
per  cent.  Wheat  grows  readUv,  but  as  it  is  thrashed 
m  the  primitive  manner  of  ^yria,  unchanged  since 
the  days  of  Abraham,  the  grain  becomes  mixed  with 
small  stones  from  the  thrashing  fioor,  and  is  unfit 
for  use  in  modem  mills.  The  growth  of  cotton  is 
practically  prohibited  by  the  absurd  way  of  collecting 
the  tax.  upon  it,  and  nearly  every  other  product  on 
the  island  is  checked  in  the  same  way.  in  fact,  the 
Turkish  Government  has  done  its  best  to  render 
Cyprus  a  desert,  but  climate  and  the  forces  of  nature 
have  been  too  powerful  for  the  neglect  and  oppression 
of  man.  The  island  supports  itself  on  one-tenth  of 
its  surface  very  imperfectly  cultivated,  and  pays  a 
revenue  to  the  Porte. 


HMtttlras,  SujTttSt  10,  1878. 
NOTES. 

BBMINISCBNCES    OF   THE    BABLY   DAYS  OF 

RAILWAYS. 

[444.]  Among  your  pleasing  local  reminiscences  it 
would  doubtless  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  young 
readers  were  some  sexagenarian  to  give  a  brief  out« 
line  of  the  early  days  of  the  railway  system  in  Man- 
chester. For  instance,  I  myself,  being  on  the  shady 
side  of  that  age,  have  a  misty  recollection  that  when 
our  now  city  was  only  a  town,  and  about  forty  years 
younger,  the  railway,  s'tarting  from  a  comparatively 
insignificant  station  at  Hunt's  Bank,  was  opened 
between  Manchester  and  Leeds,  not  metaphorically 
but  literally  with  the  flourish  of  a  trumpet;  and  for 
a  long  time  (months  or  years)  afterwards  every  train 
left  the  station  not  at  the  signal  of  a  whistie— engine 
whistles  were  not  invented  then— but  at  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  giving  out  to  the  timorous  passengers 
on  their  first  railway  venture  some  cheerful  tune  as 
the  train  triumphantiy  ascended  the  steep,  until  the 
assuring  sound  of  the  music  died  away  on  the  distant 
height.  In  this  wise  the  train  took  its  glorious  de- 
parture. The  mysterious  agency  that  drew  it  up  the 
incline  was  not  attached  direct  to  the  train,  but  only 
mediately  connected  therewith  afar  Qft^at  BfilM  Plat** 
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ting.  One  end  of  a  rope  was  made  fast  to  the  train, 
the  other  to  a  large  drum  propelled  by  steam.  In  the 
centre  of  the  "four-foot"  pullies  were  fixed  at  inter- 
yals,  under  the  train,  to  keep  the  rope  in  its  place 
As  the  drum  revolved  the  rope  was  coiled  and  the 
train  drawn  up,  and  another  train  was  let  down  by 
the  uncoiling  of  a  roi>e  at  the  other  end  of  the 
revolving  drum ;  and  thus  the  two  trains  i>a8sed  each 
other  on  the  middle  of  the  dangerous  incline. 

Moreover,  in  those  infant  days  of  railways,  springs 
and  spring  buffers  were  as  yet  uninvented.  In  this 
respect  goods  trucks  and  passenger  trucks  were 
alike ;  and  so,  when  a  train  started,  jolt,  jolt,  we  went 
one  after  the  other,  till  all  were  on  the  move.  The 
third-class  carriages  were  big  boxes,  without  seats, 
and  neck  high.  Children  and  people  of  small  stature 
were  monarohs  of  all  they  surveyed,  and  that  was 
limited  to  the  contents  of  the  big  box  and  the  sky 
overhead.  Moreover,  there  were  i)eep-hole8  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box  for  the  amusement  of  children  of 
larger  growth  to  watch  the  train  passing  over  red-hot 
cinders,  too  ponderous  to  be  thrown  among  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  box ;  the  said  peep-holes  were  invented 
to  let  off  the  surplus  rain-water  unabsorbed  by  the 
people's  clothing,  open  umbrellas  in  the  box  being  an 
unendurable  nuisance.  Having  thus  passed  through 
v«r»Q!Z9  turnfjM  pouring  down  floods  of  dirty  water 
and  behind  a  steam-engine  belching  forth  volumes  of 
black  smoke  and  showers  of  hot  ashes,  these  heroic 
passengers,  after  about  three  hours  in  purgatcny, 
safely  arrived  at  their  destination,  but  so  wet,  be- 
draggled, and  begrimed  that  they  had  first  to  recog- 
nize the  anxious  friends  who  met  them  at  Leeds 
station,  for  their  friends  knew  not  them  who  had 
been  metamorphized  from  whites  to  blacks  during 
their  exciting  and  i)erilous  journey. 

One  day  an  old  man  asked  for  a  ticket.  "  Where 
for  P  "^  "  Leeds."  "  What  class  P  "  •*  Any  class,  only 
not  them  standing  seats!"  Number  one  improve- 
ment, the  boxes  were  made  with  less  timber,  being 
only  half  the  height  with  seats  in  them.  This  box, 
when  the  person  was  seated  being  only  shoulder  high, 
tempted  many  young  and  foolieh  persons  to  sit  on 
the  edge  of  the  box,  their  feet  resting  on  the  seat ; 
by  the  jerking  of  the  train  several  fell  overboard  and 
were  either  killed  or  injured.  To  prevent  this  the 
railway  companies  next  put  on  a  low  top  but  left  the 
ddes  still  open;  and  you  may  fancy  the  kind  of 
tifkveUing  in  a  wet^  eold,  winter  day,  especially  on  the 


windy  side  of  the  carriage.  Next,  we  had  cozy, 
wooden  sides,  with  small  windows,  like  angels'  visits 
few  and  far  between,  and  so  high  up  that  a  passenger 
had  to  stand  to  see  out 

I  trust  this  rude  eketch  will  induce  some  abler  hand 
to  trace  with  more  exact  detail  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  railway  system.  Anglo  8cotub. 


MANCHBfiTBB  KOTABILITISS :    OLD  PEP  A,  THB 

MATCHMAN. 

[446.]  A  few  only  of  your  sexagenarian  readers 
will  remember  this  somewhat  remarkable  worthy 
(for  those  who  knew  him  best  believed  him  to  ba  a 
worthy) ;  and  if  I  remember  rightly  at  his  death, 
perhaps  half  a  century  ago,  a  notice  of  him  appeared 
in  some  of  the  Manchester  journals.  As  far  as  I 
remember  his  chief  points  for  public  observation  were 
his  clock-work-like  movements,  those  accustomed  to 
him  knowing  to  a  minute  when  they  could  depend 
upon  the  delivery  of  his  matches ;  and  casual  obser- 
vers, for  the  same  reasons,  could  always  rely  upon  the 
precise  hour  of  the  day  as  they  noted  him  passing  any 
given  point.  In  this  respect  he  had  an  imitator  in 
the  old  Chelsea-bun-man  of  pleasant  memory,  whose 
delicious  buns,  hot  from  his  charcoal  tray,  were  one 
of  the  essentials  to  scores  of  expectant  clerks  or  other 
office  officials,  to  whom  they  were  a  welcome  morning 
lunch.  The  extraordinary  tone  of  voice  was  also  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  this  bun-maker,  being  singu- 
larly piercing  and  deep-toned  and  very  musical ;  but 
I  never  could  divest  myself  of  the  feeling  that  he 
announced  his  buns  agreeably  with  the  thorough  bass 
progressions  of  the  musicfl^  scale,  viz.,  the  tonic, 
subdominant,  dominant,  and  back  to  the  tonic,  vnth 
now  and  then  an  upper  third  and  an  occasional  sharp 
seventh  thrown  in  for  variety. 

But  I  am  forgetting  old  Pepa,  who  was  an  old 
stager  and  before  the  Manchester  public  a  long  course 
of  years  prior  to  my  knowing  him ;  one  generation  of 
boys  having  been  succeeded  by  another  in  perpetuating 
the  nickname  Pepa,  which  he  direfully  resented  could 
he  get  the  off ender  within  reach  of  his  stout  walking 
stick.  His  real  name  I  never  knew,  but  it  would 
doubtless  appear  in  the  notice  alluded  to  above,  and 
also  his  residence.  His  methodical  system  of  distri- 
buting his  matches  was  perhaps  unique,  as  he  would 
only  serve  in  his  rounds^  taken  once  a  week,  thoae 
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persons  who  undertook  a  contract  with  him  and  even 
then  his  stipulation  was  that  a  receptacle  should  be 
provided  in  some  window  or  door  into  which  he 
ooold  thrust  his  matches  without  delay  or  hindrance, 
BB  if  any  obstacle  stood  in  his  way  he  would  pass  on 
to  the  next  customer,  never  taking  the  trouble  in  such 
eases  to  knock  or  ring  the  bell.  He  also  did  what 
few  match  vendors  would  or  could  imitate, 
which  was  to  give  quarterly  accounts  to  con- 
tractors ;  and  on  pay  days  he  would  call  just 
as  methodically  at  an  appointed  time  for  the 
money,  and  if  not  ready  would  again  pass  on,  but 
would  close  the  account,  as  everyone  must  bend  to 
his  humour.  His  nickname  of  Pepa  would  doubtless 
originate  with  some  waggish  boy  who  would  have 
noted  his  efforts  to  find  on  dark  mornings  (his  rounds 
commencing  at  six  a.m.,  winter  and  summer)  the  box 
or  other  receptacle  for  his  wares,  probably  a  hole  in 
a  dark  cellar  window ;  the  nickname  would  therefore 
be  floggestiye  enough.  Boys  he  considered  his 
natural  enemies,  as  knowing  his  susceptibility  they 
rarely  missed  a  safe  opportunity  of  singing  out  his 
cognomen ;  but  he  was  held  by  them  in  very  whole- 
some dread,  as  he  could  fling  his  stick  with  the 
accuracy  of  an  old  adept  at  Aunt  Sally.  Piccadilly, 
Oldham-street,  Mosley-street— then  all  dwelling- 
houses — ^were  his  best  markets.  Of  course  his 
matches  were  of  that  excellence  that  secured  a  wide- 
spread connection.  Always  of  the  best  red  pine- 
woM,  and  nearly  double  ttke  length  of  the  ordinary 
match,  besides  being  well  dipped  in  pure  brimstone, 
and  seven  bunches  a  penny,  no  wonder  he  was  well 
patronised;  a  good  match  in  those  flint^and-steel 
days  being  one  of  the  first  desiderata  in  domestic 
economy. 

In  apx>earance  he  was  tall  and  quaint,  and  probably 
not  far  wide  of  seventy  years  old  at  his  death.  I 
never  saw  him  without  a  blue  gingham  handkerchief 
tied  over  his  head,  over  which  he  wore  a  slouched 
felt  hat.  His  well-worn  match  basket  over  his  left 
arm,  and  formidable  looking  stick  completed  his  out- 
fit, which  the  photographer  would  have  revelled  in 
copying  at  this  day. 

To  many  persons  the  old  fllntHand-steel  method  of 
procuring  a  light  may  seem  somewhat  incompre- 
hensible, and  there  can  be  no  question  that  before 
the  age  of  lucifeis,  but  little  over  thirty  years  ago,  a 
well-^pointed  tind«-boZ|  with  its  iqnwirtenaiioes. 


was  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  in  every  household, 
any  one  of  the  materials  required  being  damp  or 
carelessly  prepared  often  enough  involving  one  inces- 
sant clink,  dink,  clink,  perhaps  for  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  together ;  and  then  have  to  be  given  up  in 
despair,  while  the  woiried  housewife  would  have  to 
run  to  her  nearest  neighbour,  lantern  and  candle  in 
hand,  to  beg  a  light.  Then  imagine,  at  Christmas  time, 
the  very  old  superstition  which  did  not  permit  one 
either  to  beg  or  to  give  a  light  out  of  your  own  house 
for  a  period,  I  think,  of  fourteen  days— a  law  which 
many  observe  even  to  this  day.  Under  such  circum- 
stances how  can  we  sufficiently  estimatothe  blessings 
the  modem  lucif er  has  conferred  upon  society.  To 
the  poorer  classes  the  purchasing  of  a  suitabl  3  tinder- 
box  was  often  beyond  thenr  means,  a  moderately 
well-fltted-up  box  being  worth  2s.  6d.  Such  a  box 
would  contain  two  compartments,  one  with  a  damper 
lid,  to  extinguish  the  tinder  as  soon  as  a  light  was 
obtained,  and  the  other  was  the  receptacle  for  the 
flint,  steel,  and  matches.  Upon  the  textiure  of  the 
flint  very  much  depended,  vast  numbers  of  a  common 
kind  being  sold  to  the  unwary,  from  which  only  very 
feeble  sparks  could  be  produced^  A  good  steel, 
again,  was  a  scientifically  prepared  instrument,  with 
a  protecting  handle,  which  served  the  double  pur- 
pose, first,  of  lessening  the  chances  on  a  dark  morning 
of  chipping  a  piece  out  of  your  knuckles,  and,  next, 
of  readUy  yielding  a  succession  of  vivid  sparks, 
which  were  expected  to  retain  caloric  enough  to 
ignite  the  tinder,  or  all  your  labours  were  thrown 
away.  The  tinder  was  perhaps  the  most  tickle  thing 
of  all  to  prepare,  and  thousands  of  heads  of  families 
have  lived  and  died  without  ever  being  able  to  make 
a  reliable  quality.  My  old  dad  was  tinder-maker  in 
general  for  our  house,  and  he  was  sufficiently  egotis- 
tical to  be  proud  of  his  attainment  Though  the  day 
is  gone  by  for  such  things,  i  may  name  that  his 
system  was  to  roast  a  piece  of  linen  (not  calico) 
about  a  foot  square  before  the  fire  until  nicely 
browned.  He  then  ignited  it,  and  while  blazing 
would  place  it  in  the  tinder-box  and  cover  closely  up 
for  use.  Either  over  or  under-burnt  tinder  was  an 
evi),  as  the  sparks  driven  upon  it  would  ignite  with 
difficulty.  The  matehes,  we  see  above,  were  also  a 
grand  essential,  and  the  excellence  of  old  Fepa's 
wares  placed  him  in  the  category  of  being  one  of  the 
benefactors  of  mankind,  B«  £•  Bibhy, 

DfntoB, 
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BfiBOBS  OF  LBTIEB  WBITBB8. 

[446.]  The  force  of  example  alone  can  explain  the 
use  of  an  expreflsion  which  I  continually  notice  in 
published  letters.  The  writer  concludes  by  saying, 
« I  have  much  more  to  add,  but  space  compels  me  to 
stop  short ;"  or, "  I  would  continue  the  quotation,  but 
space  forbids."  Sometimes  the  hindrance  comes  in  a 
more  terrible  form:  "I  might  prolong  the  contro- 
yersy,  but  time  and  space  adinonish  me  to  conclude.'' 
It  takes  away  one's  breath  to  imagine  time  and  space 
combining  to  prevent  the  completion  of  a  letter.  It 
pai>er  failed  the  writer  would  not  say, "  I  have  a  great 
deal  more  to  add,  but  paper  prevents  me.''  If  his 
ink,  moreover,  was  exhausted,  he  would  not  com- 
pUia  *  Tsi»  rtijd  ink  mmpc  hue  to  bxxx^  vs.j  letter 
to  a  dosd."  It  is  wjmt  of  time  or  space,  or  paper,  or 
ink  that  mercifully  makes  letters  short. 

W.  A.  O'OONOB. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

BRADLBT  THB  ABTIST. 
(No*.  261,  288,  302,  |319.  335,  363,  385,  and  411.) 

[447.]  The  several  notices  and  criticisms  which 
have  appeared  upon  this  foremost  of  Manchester 
artists  will  at  least  have  the  effect  of  materially  lessen- 
ing the  labours  of  the  future  historian,  who  will  find 
therein  an  olio  varied  enough  from  which  to  draw 
his  most  original  and  reliable  matter,  though  perhaps 
not  in  all  cases  the  most  satisfactory.  The  dry  but 
pungent  causticity  of  a  Letherbrow  will,  however, 
have  most  righteously  toned  down  much  of  the  sen- 
sational and  deprecatory  gossip,  which  alone  seemed 
to  animate  some  of  the  earlier  scribes,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  artist  was  confined  to  the  "  littie  all " 
that  could  be  scraped  together  of  a  somewhat  ima- 
ginary poverty  and  a  still  more  imaginaiy  death-bed. 
We  find,  however,  much  more  solid  and  even  abun- 
dant material  in  the  reminiscences  of  the  great 
painter's  confreres,  Percy  and  Crozier,  who  so  nobly 
stepx>ed  forward  and  gave  us  matter  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  lost  in  obscurity.  There  is  a 
generosity  in  this  which  is  all  the  more  praiseworthy 
as  coming  from  rivals  in  art,  who  are  sometimes  said 
to  be  actuated  by  feelings  which 

Dare  not  damn,  yet  will  not  praise. 

It  is  not  my  province  or  intention  to  resaitidie 
what  has  been  previously  written,  so  much  as  to  add 
a  few  additional  reminisoenees  with  which  I  am 
familiari  from  a  somewhat  short  but  for  the  time 


pretty  intimate  acquaintance.  This  began  while  a 
derk  with  Messrs.  Daintry,  Ryle,  and  Co.  (say  from 
the  year  1833),  where  two  nephews  of  the  artist,  Mr. 
Richard  and  Mr.  Charles  Rathbone  Bradley,  were  also 
employed;  the  former  as  junior  cashier.  Mr.  Richard 
Bradley  was  himself  a  very  fair  amateur  with  his 
pencil,  chiefly  in  landscape,  and  he  si>ent  many  of  his 
leisure  hours  with  his  uncle  and  received  many  valu- 
able hints  from  him,  which  I,  in  turn,  benefited  by, 
as  I  often  accompanied  him  in  these  visits  and  was 
also  an  enthusiast  in  art  (figure  drawing).  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  generous  interest  and  encourage- 
ment he  gave  to  both  of  us;  but  his  nephew,  finding 
landscai>e  must  in  his  limited  leisure  finally  become 
his  hobby,  quietly  abandoned  his  uncle's  precepts  on 
the  human  form  divine,  and  indeed  all  other  hobbies 
finally  became  absorbed  by  the  necessary  attention 
his  business  demanded,  only  to  break  out  again  after 
a  lapse  of  perhaps  thirty  years,  when  the  old  love 
again  brought  us  together.  The  bank  ^governor,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Ravenscrof t,  also  cemented  a  close  friendship 
with  the  painter,  and  was  not  slow  to  give  proofs  of 
this  friendship,  introducing  him  silently  but  securely 
to  circles  whose  patronage  was  worthy  of  the  artisfs 
high  attainments,  and  at  that  time  he  had  more  offers 
as  sitters  than  he  cared  about  accepting ;  his  London 
circle  taking  him  away  from  Manchester,  often  for 
two  or  three  weeks  together.  As  custodians  of  his 
banking  affairs  we  were  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  London  practice  was  of  a  more  remunerative 
character  than  that  of  his  native  place  (Manchester), 
the  latter,  for  full  lengths,  being  commonly  one 
hundred  guineas ;  while  some  of  his  London  cheques 
would  often  be  double  this  amount.  These  were, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  his  days,  and  certainly  he  was 
then  a  very  hard  worker.  Indeed  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable he  then  laid  the  seeds  of  that  mental  abstraction 
and  misanthropy  which  eventually  overtook  him  and 
unfitted  him  for  that  close  application  so  essential  in 
the  finish  of  his  portraits,  many  being  undertaken 
but  left  at  different  stages  unfinished.  Another  thing 
is  also  certain,  viz.,  that  his  tastes  lay  not  in  dry  por- 
trait painting ;  and  as  years  increased  upon  him  this 
distaste  seemed  to  become  more  deeply  rooted.  Could 
his  sitters  have  reconciled  .themselves  to  the  sugges- 
tions he  sofrequentiy  made,  which  were— particulariy 
with  lady  sitters— to  adopt  a  pose  either  of  some  his- 
torical character,  or  of  oostome  or  attitude,  or  even 
seated  on  a  rustic  bench,  (le  wotdd  then  hare  worke 
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with  a  will  and  taken  an  interest  in  giving  the  por- 
trait those  Hying  touches  which  wonld  have  created 
the  object  of  all  art,  viz.,  a  thing  of  beanty  and  a  joy 
for  erer.  His  passion  (for  it  was  a  passion)  for 
sketching  the  female  figure  was  an  undying  one, 
though  in  his  best  days  he  accepted  them  as  sitters 
with  reluctance.  To  begin  with,  he  used  to  remark 
that  they  seldom  have  the  same  face  twice  together. 
Then,  again,  they  often  put  him  out  of  temper  by 
tiieir  punctilious  dalliance  before  the  mirror,  while  he 
was  waiting  at  his  easel,  brush  in  hand,  impatient  to 
begin. 

Many  years  ago  a  criticism  appeared  upon  his 
works,  I  think  in  a  London  paper,  which  described 
him  as  being  deficient  in  imagination  or  creatiye 
faculty.  Such  an  oxnnion  could  only  have'  been 
flRived  at  from  the  critic  having  a  knowledge  of  his 
portraits  only.  His  portfolios,  generally  accessible  to 
callers,  would  show  scores  of  fancy  subjects,  in  all 
stages  of  completion,  in  which  it  was  evident  he  run 
riot  in  imagination.  Many  of  these  he  intended  to 
Work  out  as  finished  pictures  when  time  allowed ; 
and  from  the  originality  of  the  designs,  together  with 
the  attractive  subjects,  it  is  the  world's  loss  he  could 
not  cany  out  his  ideas.  For  young  and  chubby 
chfldren,  particularly  if  a  spice  of  mischief  lurked  in  I 
their  countenances,  he  had  an  especial  fondness. 
A  neighbour's  boy  at  Longsight,  four  to  five  years 
old,  was  often  a  model  for  him.  I  have  an  original 
outline,  prex>ared  for  a  painting,  in  which  the  young 
urchin  is  preparing  for  the  evening's  tubbing,  and 
two  of  these  finished  to  order,  wherever  they  are, 
would  be  regarded  as  gems  in  conception  and  art.  A 
sketch  of  another  sturdy-looking  imp  (head  and 
shoulders  only)  is  in  my  possession,  and  proves  that 

in  this  branch  of  art  water-^olour  drawing  he  had  a 
masterly  mind.  It  is  probable  that  hundreds  of 
Ofiginal  sketches,  which  he  was  perpetually  striking 
off  for  exercise  and  amusement,  went  into  his  waste 
paper  basket,  from  which,  as  privileged  visitors,  his 
nephew  and  myself  would  get  permission  to  transfer 
them  to  our  scrap-books ;  and  at  one  time  I  had 
aerveral  real  art  specimens,  many  of  which  have  been 
lent  and  never  returned.  His  faculty  of  painting 
fxom  memory,  it  has  already  been  said,  was  somewhat 
marvellous.  As  an  instance  of  this  he  had  a  promise 
from  a  lady  to  sit  for  her  portrait,  which  her  health 
never  permitted  her  to  fulfil.  But  in  this  instance  he 
was  particularly  desirous  to  obtain  a  sitting  from  the 


lady,  who  having  that  cast-of  beauty— viz.,  splendid 
eyes  and  long  silken  eyelashes,  together  with  a  rich 
brunette  complexion — he  considered  would  fulfil  his 
ideal  of  a  Spanish  beauty ;  so,  without  attempting  to 
wait  for  a  sitting,  he  made  a  sketch  from  memory 
alone,  in  which  she  was  depicted  as  a  Spanish  donna, 
and  so  admirable  was  the  likeness  that  it  was  instantly 
known  by  those  who  knew  the  lady,  though  he  had 
given  her  all  the  externals  of  the  high-bom  Signorina. 
I  note  Mrs.  Isabella  Banks's  remarks  upon  an  un* 
finished  portrait  of  Liverseege's  being  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Bradley  to  finish.  Whether  the  latter  ever  moved 
in  the  matter  I  dont  know ;  but  I  do  know  that  an 
unfinished  portrait  of  Liverseege's  was  touched  up  by 
his  friend  James  Simister,  of  Downing-street,  Ardwick, 
a  very  promising  artist.  I  have  passed  many  after- 
noons with  these  two  gentlemen  at  the  rooms  of  the 
latter,  where  they  studied  together  and  took  likenesses 
of  each  other.  Mr.  Bradley  was,  however,  chiefly 
consulted  about  the  works  of  liverseege  when  they 
were  put  in  hand  for  publication ;  and  I  believe  he 
formed  one  of  the  committee,  along  with  Mr.  Lot 
Gardiner,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bavenscroft,  and  a  few  others, 
who  made  themselves  responsible  for  the  costs. 

B.  E.  BlBBT. 

HXNDBL'B  hotel  in  BBIDOB  8TSBBT. 
(Query  No.  442,  August  3.) 

[448.]  Mendel's  Hotel  in  Bridge-street  was  at  the 
comer  of  Dole  Field,  the  farthest  from  Deansgate. 

J.  BUBY. 

The  hotel  in  Bridge-street,  of  which  Mr.  Mendel 
was  proprietor,  was  the  building  situate  between 
Dolefield  and  the  old  Police  Court.  It  was  for  some 
time  used  as  a  Children's  Hospital,  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  a  furnishing  company.     Thoicas  Hewitt. 

This  hotel  was  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  Bridge- 
street,  within  a  short  distance  of  Gartside-street,  and 
consequently  on  the  left-hand  side  going  down.  It 
had  a  very  fine  room  in  the  rear  which  was  connected 
with  the  bote  by  a  kind  cf  uoizxiw  bridge  ^d  wa 
leC  fcr  balls  and  concerts.  IflABBLLA  Bamxs. 

THB  FIBST  TBBATT  OF  COUMBBCB. 
(Query  No.  443,  August  3.) 

[449.J  The  first  English  treaty  of  commerce  of 
which  I  can  discover  any  record  is  that  concluded  by 
the  ministers  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  about  1660,  with 
Gustavus  Ericson,  king  of  Sweden,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  if  he  sent  bullion  into  England  he 
might  export  English  commodities  without  paying 
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custom ;  that  he  should  carry  bullion  to  no  other 
prince ;  that  if  he  sent  steel  and  copi>er  he  should  pay 
custom  for  English  commodities  as  an  Englishman ; 
and  that  if  he  sent  other  merchandise  he  should  have 
free  intercourse,  paying  custom  as  a  stranger.  Such 
is  the  not  very  lucid  account  of  this  early  treaty,  as 
given  by  Dayid  Hume  on  the  authority  of  Heylin. 
The  main  object  appears  to  have  been  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  importation  of  bullion  into  England,  as 
we  are  told  that  the  result  of  the  arrangement  was  to 
set  the  mint  to  work,  and  much  of  the  base  metal 
formerly  issued  was  recalled — "  a  circumstance  which 
tended  extremely  to  the  encouragement  of  commerce.'' 
At  the  time  the  treaty  was  made  the  trade  of  England 
was  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  foreigners. 

W.  MOBLAKD. 

THS    FIB8T   BOMAN  CATHOLIC    CHAFBL  IN 

MANCHB8TEB. 
(ISTof.  359»  380,  417.  and  432.) 

[450.]  G.  H  evinces  so  much  feeling  and  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  Booknatreet  Chapel,  its  priests,  and 
its  people,  that  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  offering 
to  him  a  trifle  additional  information.  About  1760 
there  was  but  a  small  band  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
Manchester— say  about  forty— one  of  whom  was  a 
direct  ancestress  of  mine,  whose  husband,  my  ances- 
tor, leased  a  pew  in  Book-«treet  Chapel,  in  which  she 
and  their  daughters  worshipped,  himself  and  their 
sons  attending  the  Old  Church,  of  which  he  was  a 
churchwarden.  Shortly  after  that  time  flrst  began, 
in  very  small  numbers,  the  exodus  of  people  from 
Ireland  to  Manchester,  increasing  as  factories  arose 
requiring  hands.  Many  of  these  new  comers  used  in 
summer  time  to  walk  over  to  the  family  chapel  at 
Traff  ord  Hall,  until  they  became  so  numerous  and  their 
visits  so  frequent  that  John  Traff ord,  grandfather  of 
Sir  Humphrey,  built  a  chapel  at  Barton,  which  only  a 
few  years  ago  was  superseded  by  the  present  beautiful 
edifice.  From  these  small  arrivals  has  outcome  the 
vast  Boman  Catholic  population  of  Manchester,  an 
index  to  which  is  the  great  procession  of  its  schools 
and  guilds  on  Whit  Friday.  Many  years'  residence  in 
Ireland,  with  observance  of  the  patient  endurance  of 
''its  pathetic  and  sublime  poverty,"  won  for  its 
people  my  deepest  esteem,  whilst  the  character  of 
Father  Brooinhead,who  was  loved  and  reverenced  by 
all  sects  and  creeds  in  Manchester,  has  descended 
with  hallowed  regard  in  my  own  family  till  now. 

. .  Jambs  Buby. 

AugiMt  6, 1878. 


TEE  BKIPTON  CA8TLB  UCOENI)— "  BBSOBMAIB.* 
(Qocry  No.  78,  February  9.)^ 

[461.]  The  inscription  over  the  modem  (sic)  en- 
trance runs  thus : — **  This  Skipton  Castle  was  repayred 
by  the  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  Westmoreland,  and 
Vescie,  Lady  of  the  Honour  of  Skipton  in  Craven 
and  Sheriffesse  by  inheritance  of  the  countye  of 
Westmoreland,  in  the  years  1667  and  1668,  after  the 
maine  part  of  itt  had  layne  ruinous  ever  since 
December,  1648,  and  the  January  f oUowinge,  when 
itt  was  then  pulled  down  and  demolished  aJmost  to 
the  foundation  by  the  command  of  the  Psrliament, 
then  sitting  at  Westminster,  because  itt  had  bin  a 
garrison  in  the  then  civil  warres  in  England,  Isaiah, 
chap.  Iviii.    God's  name  be  praised." 

This  Lady  Anne  Clifford  was  the  celebrated  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  and  Skipton  Castle  was  only  one  out  of 
six  which  she  repaired,  besides  a  church  or  two  which 
she  re-built.  She  had  good  reason  to  call  herself  a 
''repairer  of  the  breach,"  as  she  did  with  the  vrar- 
ranty  of  Isaiah,  viz.: — ''And  they  that  be  of  thee 
shall  build  the  old  waste  places ;  thou  shalt  raise  up 
the  foundations  of  many  generations;  and  thou 
shalt  be  called  the  repairer  of  the  breach,  the  re- 
storer of  paths  to  dwell  in."  No  motto  or  legend 
could  therefore  be  more  appropriate  than  the  one 
inscribed  here  and  there  on  Skipton  Castle — 
D^rmais — for  the  future;  for  those  who  come 
after !  And  surely  she  repaired  the  breach  and  left  a 
name  "  to  the  future,"  a  name  not  to  be  forgotten  by 
any  student  of  English  history. 

Isabella  Bansb. 

London. 


QUEBIES. 

[452.]  Manchbsteb  Abtist.— Was  there  a  Man- 
chester aids  named  Dingle,  and  aze  his  works  much 
valued?  Jamxs  Moss. 

[463.]  Millais*  Lobenzo  and  Isabella.— What 
is  the  scene  depicted  by  Millais  in  his  Lorenzo  and 
Isabella,  No.  223,  fourth  room,  in  the  recent  Art 
Treasures  Exhibition  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  Mosley- 
street?  James  Moss, 

[454.]  Laitdlobds'  Becbifto.— Mr.  James  Taylor's 
reply  and  (quotation  settles  the  question  that  if  a 
receipt  is  given  at  all,  and  the  amount  paid  is  ^  or 
over,  a  stamped  receipt  only  is  legal,  fiut  the  land- 
lord says,  '*  I  am  not  bound  by  law  to  give  a  written 
receipt  at  all  for  rent."  Can  Mr.  Taylor  or  any  othef 
of  your  correspondents  refer  me  to  the  clause  which 
will  i«fute  this  statement  P  C.  T.  fi. 
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NOTES. 


A  XOTABLB  ICANCHBSTBB  MU8I€  BOOS:  NAHB  OF 

COHPILBB  WAITTED. 

[455.]  Abont  forty  years  ago  a  small  yolume  of 
pdnted  music,  all  hymn  tones,  was  given  to  me  mider 
drcinnstances  of  some  little  mystery,  as  the  donor 
said  the  compiler  of  the  work  had  got  it  up  as  a  free 
gift,  and  for  the  use  of  the  chapel  and  Sunday-school 
choirmasters  of  Manchester  and  neighbourhood.  The 
compiler  of  the  book  was  evidently  known  to  my 
friend,  bat  he  said  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  divulge 
the  name.  There  is,  however,  so  much  merit  in  the 
work,  and  so  much  that  is  unusual,  that  it  would  be 
a  loss  to  posterity  to  allow  the  name  to  sink  into 
oblivion  or  that  his  talent  should  any  longer  remain 
hid  under  a  bushel.  The  book  is  oblong  and  ^about 
seven  by  five  inches.  It  is  substantially  bound  in  half 
calf,  without  title  page  or  any  prefatory  remarks,  and 
is  chiefly  valuable  as  being  one  of  the  most  complete 
eoDections  of  hymn  tunes  I  ever  met  with,  number- 
ing 934  tones  originally.  It  is  not  paged,  but  the 
tonea  are  numbered  consecutively  from  1  to  9S4, 
though  in  my  copy  some  of  the  leaves  appear  to  have 
been  purposely  omitted  in  the  binding.  The  chief 
cariosity  about  the  book  is  that  it  is  said  to  have  been 
altogether  (except  the  paper)  the  work  of  the  com- 
piler—the letterpress,  the  notation  (evidently  plate 
printing),  and  the  binding,  all  being  the  work  of  his 
own  hands.  For  a  work  containing  so  many  tuneb 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  quality  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  quantity,  the  compositions  being  as  a  rule 
good,  and  in  many  of  the  tunes  I  find  less  meddling 
with  the  original  harmonies  than  is  customary  with 
compilers.  I  fix  the  age  of  the  book  at  about  fifty 
yean  ago,  as  there  are  tunes  in  it  which  only  came 
oat  shortly  before  that  period.  The  work  must  have 
involved  no  little  cost  and  labour,  and  of  course  a 
large  namber  must  have  been  strack  off  to  supply  the 
whole  of  the  Sunday-school  and  choirmasters  in  the 
neighbourhood.  So  disinterested  and  benevolent  a 
design  should  find  a  record  in  your  Notes  and  Queries. 

B.  E.  BiBBT. 

PeatoB. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

MENDEL'S   HOTEL. 
(IToe.  442  and  448.) 

[456.]  Mr.  Bory  and  Mr.  Hewitt  are  quite  correct 
in  saying  this  hotel  was  at  the  comer  of  Dolefield,  in 
Bridge-street,  and  so  is  Mrs.  Banks  in  her  first  sen- 
tence, but  she  uses  a  novelists  licence  in  making  two 
inns  into  one  by  connecting  with  the  above  the  fine 
room  of  Ladyman's  or  Hayward's  Hotel,  which  was 
nearer  Deansgate,  and  occupied  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Queen's  Theatre.  There  the  Choral  and  Harmonic 
Society  used  to  hold  their  concerts  and  annual  ball, 
and  at  one  time  the  gentleman's  glee  club  met  there, 
but  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  room,  partly  caused 
by  a  fire  during  their  tenancy,  caused  the  club  to 
remove  to  the  Clarence,  whence  it  afterwards  mi- 
grated to  its  old  quarters  at  the  Albion. 

Samuel  Cottam,  F.B.Hist.S. 

THE    FIB5T    BOMAN    CATHOLIC  CHAPEL  IN 

MANCHESTER. 
(Noe.  359,  380,  417.  432,  and  460.) 

[457.J  In  his  notice  of  the  Catholic  Chapel  in 
Mulberry-street,  C.  H.  has  erroneously  given  "  Bichard'' 
as  the  name  of  the  Bev.  Henry  Gillow,  the  much- 
respected  pastor  of  this  congregation.  The  Bev. 
Henry  Gillow  was  one  of  an  old  Fylde  family  distin- 
guished for  the  extraordinary  number  of  priests  it 
has  given  to  the  Church  botti  before  and  since  the 
Reformation.  His  eldest  brother,  the  Very  Bev« 
Bichard  Dean  Gillow,  was  for  forty-one  years  the 
priest  at  Femyhalgh,  near  Preston,  and  his  youngest 
brother  was  the  late  Very  Bev.  John  Gillow,  D.D., 
vice-president  of  Ushaw  College,  Durham.  With 
respect  to  the  "  silver  hair"  and  "  pure  pallid  face,*  I 
would  point  out  that  he  was  comparatively  a  young 
man,  but  powdered  his  hair,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
older  clergy  at  that  time,  and  that  his  complexion 
was  anything  but  '^paUid.''  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  neat  clerical  attire,  wearing  the  knee-breeches, 
silver  buckles,  and  costume  of  an  older  date.  Teare 
wrote  and  published  a  short  poem  on  his  death,  and 
for  many  years  after  both  his  bust  and  a  small  en- 
graved portrait  were  common  in  the  town.  His 
memory  was  held  in  such  general  respect  that  hia 
funeral  partook  of  quite  a  public  character,  and  the 
streets  through  which  the  cortege  passed  were  lined 
with  a  vast  concourse  of  people;  and  gentlemen  of 
all  denomininations  walked  in  the  procession,  or  were 
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represented  by  their  caniaf^es,  from  ICulberry-street 
to  St.  Augustine's,  Granby  Bow,  where  the  burial 
took  place.  J.  H. 

BaAI>LBY*i  POBTEAIT  OF  LIVEBSBBaB  AT  FBBL 

PABK. 
OBTo.  ni,  July  20.) 

[458.]  My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  recent 
biography  of  Henry  Liverseege,  written  by  one  who 
claims  to  have  known  him  well  and  who  states  that 
Liyerseege  and  Bradley  were  not  acquainted.  Mr. 
George  Richardson  says  (page  18  of  Memoir) :— •*  It 
has  gone  forth  that  Mr.  Bradley,  the  late  portrait 
painter,  was  a  good  friend  to  the  artist  in  London. 
Whoever  may  entertain  this  impression,  we  beg  to 
say  that  it  is  incorrect.  Mr.  Bradley  did  not  even 
know  him ;  so  that  if  liverseege  had  any  solicitade 
upon  that  score  it  was  doomed  to  disappointment." 

The  following  letter  is  amongst  my  Bradley 
pai>ers,  and  may  be  interesting :—'' Wm,  Bradley, 
Esq.,  King-street  My  dear  sir:  I  am  most  anxious 
to  know  how  you  are.  Am  exceedingly  unwell  my- 
self and  did  not  rise  until  near  eleven  or  should  have 
been  with  you  early  Ijhis  morning.  I  much  regret 
that  the  weather  and  my  health  forbids  my  having 
the  pleasure  of  calling  on  you.  My  aunt,  uncle,  and 
sist^  send  their  respects,  and  hope  you  are  better. 
If  you  dare  venture  out,  and  are  not  engaged,  a  little 
chat  with  you  would  be  no  small  gratification  to 
yours  very  truly— Henry  Liverseege.  Tuesday,  three 
o'clock." 

The  Peel  Park  portrait  of  Liverseege  was  painted 
by  William  Bradley  and  afterwards  engraved  as  a 
frontispiece  to  the  works  of  Liverseege.  It  is  given 
in  the  list  as  the  property  of  Thomas  Agnew,  Esq., 
who  presented  the  oil  portrait  to  Feel  Park.  A  lady 
correspondent  (Mrs.  Linnaeus  Banks,  No.  411)  states 
that  it  was  painted  by  Liverseege,  which  is  an  error. 
The  Memoir  of  Liverseege  by  Charles  Swain,  of  which 
I  have  the  printer's  proof  (it  was  Bradley's,  with 
Swain's  corrections),  says  of  the  portrait:— "The 
posthumous  portrait  (the  engraving  of  which  accom- 
panies and  graces  this  memoir),  from  the  pencil  of 
his  kind  and  distinguished  friend  Mr.  Bradley,  is 
strikingly  correct,  and  gives  that  which  is  the 
noblest  grasp  of  art— the  intellectual  character  of  his 
features ;  it  is,  in  truth  of  delineation  and  fine  mark- 
ing, such  as  all  who  knew  him  will  estimate,  and 
reflects  credit  upon  the  talents  of  the  painter." 


Mrs.  Oswald  Allen  (formerly  Mrs.  Bradley),  in 
writing  me  says :— "  Mr.  Bradley  was  not  a  man  to 
claim  any  merit  not  belonging  to  him,  and  I  think 
the  Liverseege  was  in  Peel  Park  before  Mr.  Bradley's 
death,  and  I  never  heard  that  it  was  other  than  my 
late  husband's  painting.  Had  I  been  speaking  on  the 
subject  I  think  my  feelings  would  have  been  tiiat  Mr. 
Bradley  painted  the  picture  entirely,  and  that  I  saw 
him  working  from  a  cast  of  Liverseege  that  he  had 
painted  flesh  tint  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  likeness, 
and  I  should  also  have  thought  Mr.  Bradley  took  the 
cast  himself,  or  a  person  lix.  Bradley  would  recom- 
mend, named  Bally.  Percy  will,  I  think,  remember 
whether  Mr.  Bradley  painted  the  picture  or  not." 

On  my  asking  Mr.  William  Percy  whether  Bradley 
did  not  paint  the  Peel  Park  portrait  of  Henry 
Liverseege,  he  replied,  '^  certainly  he  did,"  adding, 
"  He  told  me  all  about  it;  how,  when  Liverseege  died, 
he  went  and  made  a  drawing,  and  took  a  cast  himself 
of  bis  face.  Mr.  Michael  P.  Calvert  went  with  him, 
and  Bradley  spent  the  day  on  the  drawing.  Feeling 
weary  he  took  a  little  gin  and  water  and  became 
rather  excited.  Bradley  said  to  Calvert,  'he  has 
moved,  he  isn't  dead,  he's  alive.'"  Percy  said,  "  Old 
Luke  painted  a  very  small  portrait  of  Liverseege  at 
his  easel,  in  profile,  a  half-length  sort  of  thing  in  oil." 

I  myself  remember  Bradley  relating  to  me  parti- 
culars respecting  Liverseege's  death,  and  that  on 
hearing  of  it  he  at  once  took  Ms  chalks  and  made  a 
drawing  from  him.  Some  years  ago  a  short  para- 
graph appeared,  I  think  in  the  J^a^mn^r,  stating 
that  Mr.  Agnew,  senior,  during  a  brief  visit  to  London, 
had  met  with  a  chalk  drawing  of  Liverseege  (viz.,  a 
portrait)  by  himself.  I  looked  in  at  Exchange-street 
and  on  seeing  it  observed  to  Mr.  Nutter  that  the  date 
on  it  was  written  by  Bradley,  and  that  it  must  be  the 
drawing  done  the  morning  Liverseege  died.  On  my 
return  home  I  referred  to  a  memorial  sheet  of  the 
artist,  black  edged,  and  found  I  was  right.  One  artist 
still  survives  who  was  intimate  with  Liverseege,  viz., 
Mr.  William  Knight  Keeling,  of  Barton-on-Irwell. 
Many  years  ago  I  had  a  head  in  oil  by  Liverseege  to 
look  at— it  might  be  to  varnish.  I  think  I  know  the 
present  possessor.  Most  likely  it  might  be  the  one 
your  correspondent  may  have  mistaken,  or  at  least 
her  informants,  for  the  looking-glass  picture.  I  think 
I  have  done  enough  to  prove  that  Liverseege  knew 
Bradley,  and  that  Bradley  painted  the  liverseege 
portrait  at  Peel  Park.  Bobbbt  Cbozixb, 

47,  Sidn^-rtreet,  All  Bainta,  AvgiMt  9, 1878. 
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NTJTTIKG  A  CAUSE  OF  IIXSaiTIHACY. 
(Note  No.  391,  July  13.) 

[450.]  The  Bey.  W.  A.  OXiono},  I  aee,  makes  an 
enqniiy  suggested  by  the  fact  known  in  rural  parishes 
that  illegitlnuu^  pfevails  mostly  in  given  years,  and 
is  almost  absent  from  others.  I  hare  heard  a  very 
short  ans¥rar  to  this  enquiry,  based  on  the  observation 
of  a  rural  cleigyman  who  had  noted  such  facts.  He 
stated  that  nuts,  like  blackbenies,  have  their  good 
yeeiB,  when  young  people  in  the  country  go  out  in 
nutting  parties  to  gather  them,  and  that  the  year 
after  a  good  nutting  year  is  always  fruitful  in  illegi- 
timate births.  Delta. 

JOSEPH  BBOTHBBTOK'S  MOTIO. 

(Nos.  386  and  400) 

[4<K).J  In  reply  to  J.  G.  respecting  the  authorship 
of  the  inscription  on  Brotherton's  statue,  permit  me 
to  express  my  belief  that  we  are  inbebted  for  the 
sentiment  in  question  to  Epicurus,  the  founder  of  the 
school  of  philosophy  which  bears  his  name.  The 
foDowing  passage,  taken  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes's 
ffistory  of  Philosophy,  occurs  in  an  epitome  of 
Epicurus^  teachings :  —  *^  Wealth  consLsted  not  in 
having  great  possessions,  but  in  having  small  wants." 
The  similarity  of  this  quotation  to  the  inscription 
above-named  is  striking.  One  of  your  cotrespondents 
hints  that  Adam  Smi^  or  Socrates  gave  expression 
to  a  Bimilar  thought  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
where  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  either. 

Wm.  Healey. 

THE  VtBffI  TREATY  OV  OOHMBBCE. 
(IToB.  443  and  449.) 

[461.]  Your  correspondents  Peace  and  W.  Moe- 
LAiTD  win  find  much  information  on  this  subject  in 
Anderson's  Origin  of  Commerce,  published  in  1783. 
They  will  there  find  an  account  of  the  first  English 
commercial  treaty.  It  was  concluded  in  1338  between 
Edward  III.  and  '*the  good  people  of  the  towns, 
castellaines,  and  lands  of  the  whole  country  of 
Handera."  The  substance  of  the  treaty  was :— *'  That 
the  King  (Edward)  should  allow  the  towns  and  free 
people  of  Flanders  to  resort  with  their  ships  to  the 
ports  of  England,  freely  to  buy  wool  and  other  Eng- 
lish wares;  and  the  like  freedom  to  be  allowed  to  the 
English  merchants  to  resort  to  the  ports  of  Flanders 
with  their  ships  and  merchandize ;  but  no  ships  shall 
be  pennitted  to  enter  their  ports  but  in  esse  of  stress 


of  weather.  The  said  towns  also  promise,  for  themr 
selves  and  the  free  country  of  Flanders,  not  to  inter- 
meddle in  tiiie  war  between  England  and  France." 

LA(n>L0BD8'  BECEIPTS. 
OS[OB.  429, 436,  and  454.) 

[462. J  Section  120  of  the  Act  says:— "The  term 
'  receipt '  means  and  includes  any  note,  memorandum, 
or  writing  whatsoever  whereby  any  money  amounting 
to  two  pounds  or  upwards,  or  any  bill  of  exehange  or 
promissory  note  for  money  amounting  to  two  pounds 
or  upwards,  is  acknowledged  or  expressed  to  have 
been  received  or  deposited  or  paid,  or  whereby  any 
debt  or  demand,  or  any  part  of  a  debt  or  demand,  of 
the  amount  of  two  pounds  or  upwsrds,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  settled,  satisfied,  or  discharged, 
or  which  signifies  or  imports  any  such  acknowledg- 
ment, and  whether  the  same  is  or  not  signed  with  the 
name  of  any  person."  Therefore  any  person  (be  he 
landlord  or  anything  else)  is  bound  to  give  a  written 
(or  printed  if  he  likes)  receipt  for  rent  to  the  person 
(tenant  or  not)  paying  the  same,  if  the  latter  requires 
it,  as  such  person  should  do.  It  is  simply  ridiculous 
to  say  that  because  he  is  a  landlord  he  is  not  compelled 
by  law  to  do  so.  If  your  correspondent  C.  T.  B.  will 
refer  to  answer  (No,  436)  in  your  issue  of  the  3rd 
instant,  he  will  find  that  subnaections  1,  2,  and  3,  of 
section  123  is  very  decisive:  "If  any  person," &c. 
Well,  does  not  a  landlord,  whoever  he  may  be,  come 
under  that  category  P  I  think,  so ;  and  if  C.  T.  B.'s 
landlord's  refuses,  and  still  refuses,  he  (C.  T.  B.)  had 
better  acquaint  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps,  whose 
offices  are  situate  in  Mount-street,  at  the  corner  of 
Dickinson-street.  It  does  not  follow  that  because  the 
word  "landlord "  is  not  used  that  he  must  be  exempt. 

James  Taylob. 

A  demand  for  rent  ranks  much  higher  than  many 
other  demands.  For  instance,  it  ranks  higher  than  a 
demand  upon  a  bond  or  other  specialty,  although  in 
case  of  death  it  ranks  against  the  executor  with 
specialty  debts.  So  when  the  landlord  takes  a  bond, 
bill,  or  note,  this  will  not  bar  him  of  his  remedies  for 
rent.  A  receipt  for  rent— like  all  other  receipts^  no 
matter  of  whatsoever  rank^-requires  a  penny  stamp 
if  the  sum  amounts  to  two  pounds  and  upwards. 
See  33  and  34  Vict,  c.  87,  s.  120,  and  schedule 
receipt  There  area  number  of  exemptions  from 
stamp  dutjff  which  to  enumerate  would  occupy  too 
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much  of  your  space.  They  have  been  collected  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Spence,  the  special  pleader,  and  are  set 
oat  by  J.  W.  Smith,  LLJ).,  in  his  Legal  Forms,  but 
rent  does  not  form  one  of  tiiem* 

MoBDAuin?  Buckley. 

London,  12  Augiu't,  1878. 

MOBB  ABOUT  SNAKBS. 

(Sob,  297  and  301.) 

[463.]  I  have  only  recently  seen  the  Note  (No. 
297)  which  alludes  to  the  possibility  of  a  race  of  two- 
headed  snakes,  a  specimen  of  which  your  coirespondent 
believes  he  met  with,  but  he  was  doubtless  deceived 
by  appearances.  Snakes  may  occasionally  be  seen 
coiled  round  each  other,  probably  in  play,  and  this 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  supposition  of  a  double- 
beaded  one.  They  certainly  have  the  gift  of  facial 
or  transforming  powers ;  when  apparently  a  snake 
tailed  at  both  ends  may  present  themselves,  such  de- 
ceptions not  being  easily  detected,  as  most  of  us 
prefer  keeping  a  safe  distance  from  reptiles  so  loathed. 
Their  power  of  elongating  and  also  of  widening  the 
jaws  at  pleasure  is  certain,  and  this  is  best  witnessed 
when  the  snake  is  luxuriating  at  length  in  the  warm 
sun  on  a  log  or  large  stone.  When  thus  elongated  it 
certainly  appears  to  have  a  tail  at  both  ends,  both 
equally  tapering  off  to  a  point. 

In  South  Derbyshire  snakes  are  plentiful  enough, 
and  I  have  seen  dozens  together  basking  in  the  sun 
in  one  haunt  alone.  One  well-remembered  rendezvouz 
for  them  was  a  sandy  lane  and  embankment,  with 
plenty  of.  furze  and  heather  for  cover,  and  some 
scores  of  holes  which  I  suspected  had  once 
been  a  rabbit  warren.  This  colony  has  afforded 
me  many  a  nice  bit  of  sport  on  warm  summer 
days,  when  the  vermin  would  be  unsuspectingly 
lying  about,  and  has  afforded  a  fine  field  for  observa- 
tion. But  I  never  cared  about  disturbing  or  intruding 
upon  them  except  when  accompanied  by  my  trusty 
dog  Ned — a  bull-and-tenrier,which  enjoyed  a  scamper 
among  their  snakeships  with  as  much  zest  as  I  did. 
But  this  dog,  brave  as  the  breed  proverbially  is,  had 
equally  strong  objections  to  dose  quarters  with  them ; 
and  so  long  as  they  faced  about;  which,  when  closely 
preased  they  invariably  did,  he  would  keep  out  of 
reach  of  their  spring,  barking  furiously  all  the  time. 
But  woe  be  to  them  if  they  miscalculated  their 
chances  of  reaching  the  hole,  and  attempted  to  gain 


its  shelter  head  foremost  In  such  cases  some  portion 
of  the  body  and  tail  would  be  momentarily  exposed 
which  Ned  would  seize  and  tear  asunder.  The  snake 
rarely,  or  I  may  say  never,  attacks  unless  too  closely 
pressed  by  an  opponent.  In  such  cases  they  will 
retreat  backward,  but  will  still  show  fight.  When 
thus  threatened  they  will  unnerve  almost  any  man, 
the  head,  with  jaws  distended,  and  a  double  pronged 
tongue  darting  in  and  out,  keeping  up  a  vigorous 
undulating  motion,  not  at  all  unlikely  to  dart  in  upon 
you. 

I  never  got  at  any  reliable  information  how  far 
these  snakes  were  venomous.  The  village-men  did 
not  seem  to  shun  them;  on  the  contrary,  farmers 
would  commonly  seek  them  up,  and  destroy  them 
for  the  value  of  their  skins,  which  make  the  toughest 
and  best  of  thongs  for  tying  the  threshing  flail  to  its 
handle — a  single  thong  commonly  lasting  the  thresh- 
ing season  over.  But  I  always  suspected  that  Ned's 
instinct  taught  him  their  bite  was  poisonous,  as  he 
would  not  touch  the  head  of  a  snake  either  alive  or 
dead.  Though  the  snake  tribe  is  considered  to  be  so 
wary,  it  is  surprising  how  soundly  they  seem  to 
sleep.  I  came  accidentally  upon  one  coiled  up  in  a 
circle,  on  a  cinder  path,  and  neither  my  foot-steps 
nor  the  noise  I  made  in  tearing  a  stout  switch  from  a 
hedge  close  by  at  all  disturbed  it.  Thus  armed,  I 
had  no  compunction  about  ''murdering  sleep,"  A^^d 
peering  about  for  a  sure  blow  at  its  head,  I  was  again 
non-plussed  in  my  ability  to  find  out  at  which  end  of 
the  coil  the  head  lay,  until  a  poke  from  my  stick 
roused  it,  when  the  head  darted  up  from  the  centre  a 
couple  of  feet  high,  and  with  an  aspect  so  fierce  and 
threatening  as  almost  to  unnerve  me.  But  a  target 
so  favourable  I  could  not  well  miss,  and  a  single 
stroke  from  my  switch  nearly  cut  it  in  two. 

There  is  a  colony  of  snakes  on  a  rocky  hill-^de 
opposite  Cat-cliffe,Todmorden,  which  the  inhabitants 
much  dread,  as  lurking  among  the  erratic  boulders 
and  thick  underwood,  the  vermin  can  scarcely  be 
seen  until  we  are  upon  them.  I  had  an  af  temoon*s 
enjoyment  considerably  abridged  some  time  ago  by 
the  precautionary  warnings  of  a  geological  friend 
who  was  showing  me  over  the  district  He  had  some 
years  before  accidentaUy  trodden  upon  one  which 
retaliated  by  flying  at  his  legs,  without,  however, 
doing  him  any  injury.  B.  E.  BiBBT. 

Denton. 
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QUERIES. 

J '464.3    IS'BQ.'-^ould  any  of  your  readers  kindly 
ord  information  relatiye  to  the  title  Esq.  P    What 
IB  its  origin  and  what  its  modem  meaning  ? 

Enquireb. 

[466.1  A  QuBsnoN  OF  Gbahhab.— Is  it  coirect 
to  say  '^difiPerent  from"  or  " different  toP''  Thus:— 
^  His  remarks  were  different  from  anything  he  had 
proriously  uttered."  As  some  of  our  most  eminent 
orators  do  not  agree  in  the  use  of  this  phrase  I  should 
be  glad  if  some  of  your  philological  correspondents 
would  give  their  opmion  upon  it*  X.  L.  C,  B. 

[466.]  James  BAeooT,  the  Chelsea  Bun  Man. 
Cui  any  correspondent  give  an  account  of  this  indi- 
Tidualy  well  known  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  the 
streets  of  Manchester,  and  the  third  and  last  of  the 
raceP  He  is  described  in  Slater's  Manchester  and 
Salford  Directory  for  1852  as  James  Bag^j^t,  Chelsea 
ban  maker,  15,  John-street,  Sidford.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  Mr.  B.  W.  Proctor,  in  his  Memorials 
ef  Manehe&ter  JStreeCs,  gives  so  short  a  notice  of  one 
80  well  known.  G.  H.  S. 

HeAtonHoor. 

f 467.1  Daniel  HAB:rLEY,  the  Peeston  Giant. 
I  should  be  glad  of  any  information  respecting  the 
life,  date  of  death,  and  place  of  burial,  of  a  Mr. 
Daniel  Hartley,  described  in  an  old  handbill  as  f ol- 
k>w8 : — *^  Daniel  Hartley,  the  infant  giant,  a  native  of 
Fk^ston  in  Lancashire.  This  phenomenon  of  nature 
is  only  twelve  years  of  age,stands  five  feet  four  inches 
high,  is  the  astoni^iing  weight  of  twenty-four  stone, 
measures  round  his  body  seven  feet  seven  inches, 
lound  his  thi^h  forty-two  inches,  across  his  shoulders 
three  feet  six  mches.  He  has  five  fingers  and  a  thumb 
upon  each  hand,  and  six  toes  on  each  foot.  This 
youth  is  also  double-Jointed,  possesses  excellent  sym- 
metry, pleasing  features,  sobd  flesh,  with  a  beautiful 
fair  Blan,  and  certainly  is  the  most  remarkable  prodigy 
of  nature  ever  seen.  His  infant  brother  died  at  Man- 
ehaster  on  Sunday.  April  13,  1839,  aged  eighteen 
months,  who  was  also  double-jointed,  and  if  he  had 
lived  was  likely  to  have  been  his  rival,  beingpossessed 
of  the  same  extraordinary  ^ifts  of  nature.  The  above 
youth  may  be  seen  with  his  ihother,  who  is  of  ordi- 
nary stature.  What  is  most  remarkable,  her  having 
two  sons  bom  such  wonderful  prodigies  and  a  large 
family  of  children  of  natural  growth.''  Will  any  of 
TOUT  readers  kindly  inform  me  whether  any  printed 
history  of  Mr.  Daniel  Hartiey's  life  has  been  published, 
and  if  any  relations  are  now  living  in  Preston  or  Man- 
chester P  I  believe  the  name  is  common  in  the  latter 
city.  D.  B.  J. 

[468.]  An  Aquatio  Toxtbnament  in  Salfobd, 
We  have  had  several  ''leaders "and  letters  in  the 
psqpers  lately  about  the  phmting  of  trees  in  towns. 
Among  the  suitable  phioes  named  was  the  teiiace 


between  the  rails  and  the  river,  in  front  of  the  Cres- 
cent in  Salford  and  extending  irom  near  the  Dispen- 
sary to  Peel  Park  gates.  Now,  I  remember  that  bank 
being  well  wooded  with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  greater 
part  of  them  beiug  willows,  however,  hut  all  of  them 
were  of  a  healthy  character,  and  the  foliage  in 
summer  was  a  delight  to  look  at.  The  destruction 
of  this  beautiful  *'  Willow  Bank"  was  brought  about 
by  the  crowd  of  people  that  came  to  see  an  ''Aquatic 
l^umament"  that  took  place  on  that  part  of  the  river 
Irwell  which  winds  round  the  foot  of  the  Terrace. 
The  Irwell  had  not  then  so  bad  a  character  for  mud 
and  filth  as  it  has  since  acquired^  and  at  the  point 
named  the  water  was  a  very  considerable  depth.  I 
have  caught  fish  and  have  eaten  pie  made  of  eels 
caught  on  lines  baited  with  worms  out  of  the  length 
between  Peel  Park  and  Castie  Irwell.  I  understood 
at  the  time  that  the  tournament  was  got  up  by  the 
officers  of  the  regiments  then  stationed  m  Man- 
chester and  Sfidf ord,  but  for  what  purpose — ^whether 
to  make  money  for  some  charitable  object  or  a  mere 

Fastime  for  their  own  pleasure — I  never  made  out. 
write  from  mv  own  recollections  of  the  spectacle, 
which  are  as  follows : — In  the  field^  formed  by  the 
loop  of  the  river  two  tents  were  erected  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  ground,  fitted  up  with  suitable  accom- 
modation, where  the  men  could  retire  and  change 
their  clothes  and  also  get  refreshment.  The  band  of 
the  regiment  was  present,  the  drummers  taking  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  men 
who  took  part  m  the  tournament  were  dressed  in 
special  uniform,  and  had  something  like  the  appear- 
ance of  our  modem  cricketers  when  at  play.  On 
the  river  were  placed  two  row-boats,  with  oarsmen 
and  coxwain,  one  for  each  side.  These  boats  were 
fitted  with  a  small  platform  which. projected  about 
two  feet  over  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  was  about 
one  foot  wide.  On  this  the  men  had  to  stand  when 
goinff  into  action.  The  man  on  each  boat  was  pro- 
vided with  a  pole  about  nine  feet  long,  padded  at 
each  end,  and  decorated  with  coloured  streamers. 
These  were  the  weapons  of  offence  and  defence.  A 
stake  was  fixed  in  tne  river  at  each  end  to  represent 
the  starting  point  of  each  boat.  When  everything 
was  ready  the  signal  for  battie  was  given  by  the 
drummers  sounding  a  regular  tattoo,  when  each  boat 
would  glide  off  steadily  to  meet  its  antagonist  about 
midway  between  the  two  starting-points.  Then  each 
chevaher  would  try  to  plant  tiie  end  of  his  pole 
against  the  breast  of  his  adversary,  and  push  him  off 
his  littie  stage  into  the  river,  which  was  very  often 
done,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  both  falling  into 
the  river  with  a  splash,  amid  the  shouts  and  glee  of 
ail  beholders.  Then  the  swimming  began,  and  the 
getting  out  and  retirement  of  each  to  his  respective 
tent  to  dress.  Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  the 
dateP  The  nearest  I  can  guess  at  is  1824,5,  or  6. 
What  regiments  were  stationed  here  at  that  time  P 
What  was  the  object  of  the  affair  P       J.  HuLHX. 

101,  Bt.  6tephen-fltreet«  Salford. 
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LITERATURE. 

Mr.  Millaifl  is  engaged  upon  portraits  of  Mr. 
Oarlyle  and  Mr.  GlacUtone.  The  portrait  of  Mr. 
Oarlyle  is  about  half  iSuuBhed,  and  bids  fair  to 
surnass  any  version  which  art  haa  yet  given  of  a 
stnJdng  face. 

Mr.  Winter  Jones  has  resigned  the  post  of  Prin- 
dpal  Librarian  and  Secretary  to  the  BritLeh  Museum. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Bond,  at  present 
the  keeper  of  the  manuscripts*  The  trustees  had 
previouuy  offered  the  post  to  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton, 
C.B.,  Keeper  of  the  Greek  AntiquitieSy  who  acted 
for  Mr.  Winter  Jones  during  his  absence  last  winter^ 
but  he  declined  the  office. 

Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  M.P.  for  Rochester,  has 
offered  to  present  500  guineas  to  that  citjr  towards 
the  foundation  of  a  free  library,  on  condition  that 
the  burgesses  provide  for  its  maintenance  by  adopts 
ing  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  which  they  have  nitherto 
been  unwilling  to  do.  If  the  ratepayers  should  now 
adopt  the  act,  it  is  believed  that  the  gift  of  Sir 
Julian  would  be  largely  supplemented  by  other 
donations.    A  library  is  much  needed  at  Rochester. 

The  Rev.  George  Gilfillan  died  suddenly  on  Tues- 
day, at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  He  became  famous 
by  his  '^  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits,''  a  series  of 
critical  and  biographical  sketches,  the  first  volume  of 
which  appeared  aoout  1840.  Since  Uien  he  has 
been  a  voluminous  writer  on  many  themes.  He 
was  a  queer  mixture  of  literary  enthusiasm  and 
literary  charlatanism ;  he  did  some  good  in  his  time, 
but  his  work  was  distinctly  for  an  age,  and  is  destined 
to  speedy  oblivion. 

Mr^  Covent^  Patmore,  the  poet,  Lb  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  from  Government  of  £126  a  year  as  a  super- 
aDniation  allowance.  He  was  formerly  emploved 
in  the  British  Museum,  andretired,  through  ill-health, 
in  1866,  after  a  service  of  nineteen*  years.  Up  to 
this  year  he  has  received  from  the  country,  as  a 
pension,  £1,893.  Mr.  H.  Schutr  Wilson,  a  writer 
of  literary  sketches  in  various  periodicals,  receives  a 
pension  of  £825  a  year.  He  was  formerly  in  the 
telegraph  service,  and  his  stipend  is  one  of  the 
results  of  Mr.  Scudamore's  unfortunate  and  mis- 
managed arrangement  for  the  purchase  of  the  tele- 
graphs. 

A  lady  correspondent  of  the  Nem  York  Worlds 
who  had  met  Mr.  Blackwood,  the  publisher,  in 
Rome,  writes : — "  Of  course  we  asked  about  George 
Eliot — ^if  she  was  publishing  anything.  Mr.  Black- 
wood replied,  '^  No;  but  she  is  never  idle.  She  is 
so  careful  a  worker  it  takes  her  some  time  to  prepare 
and  complete."  He  seemed  to  take  much  pleasure 
in  the  fact  of  his  beinff  her  first  publisher.  In 
j&to&tr«oc{ appeared herlrst  stories.     He  said  he 


corresponded  with  her  for  a  long  time  thinking  ahe 
was  a  man.  ^'  I  addressed  her  as  '  Dear  George,' " 
he  added,  ^  and  used  some  easy  expressions,  such  aa 
a  man  only  uses  to  a  man.  After  t  knew  her  I  v^as 
alittie  anxious  to  remember  all  I  might  have  said." 

The  Free  Public  Library  of  Glasgow,  which  owes 
its  origin  to  the  bequest  of  £70,000  from  the  late 
Stephen  Mitchell,  tobacco  manufacturer,  of  that  ci^, 
has  now  been  open  nine  months.  It  contains 
20,000  volumes,  and  has  a  special  collection  or  depart* 
ment  devoted  to  literature  that  may  be  described  as 
distinctively  Scottidi,  and  including  a  laige  number 
relating  especially  to  Glasgow,  as  well  as  a  Poeta^ 
Comer,  wherein  there  are  already  420  volumes  re- 
presenting the  poetry  of  Scotland.  ^  In  this  special 
collection,  Scottish  topography  and  civil  history  has 
600  volumes,  the  luographies  of  Scotch  worthies 
160,  and  Scotch  ecclesiastical  historjr  400.  The 
capital  sum  left  by  Mr.  Mitchel  amounts  at  present 
to  £66,000,  and  the  interest  yields  an  annual  avail- 
able income  to  the  committee  of  about  £2,500.  It 
does  not  appear  that  Glasgow  has  yet  adopted  the 
Free  Libraries'  Act,  so  that  no  funds  ue  available 
from  the  rates. 


ART. 

The  pictures  selected  by  the  winners  of  Art  of 
Union  of  London  prizes — 158  in  number — are  now 
on  view  at  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 
It  is  observable  that  there  is  a  distinct  advance  in 
taste  on  the  part  of  the  prize  winners.  There  are 
few  of  the  vulgar  figure  pictures  in  gaudy  coloura 
which  once  found  favour  with  the  smaller  prize- 
holders.  The  society  chose  for  the  chief  of  their 
fixed  prizes  a  paintixig  by  ALr.  Edward  Duncan,  The 
Return  of  the  Lifeboat,  value  200  guineas,  which 
fell  to  Mr.  White,  of  Norwich,  and  the  other  £200 
prize,  left  to  the  selection  of  the  prizeholden  is  re- 

§  resented  by  the  picture  of  The  Death  of  Richard 
avage,  by  W .  Holyoake,  chosen  by  Dr.  Moore,  of 
Coventrv,from  the  exhibition  of  the'Roval  Academy. 
A  large  landscape,  by  S.  R.  Percy,  LLanberis  Pass, 
North  Wales,  is  selected  from  the  Academv  Exhi- 
bition as  a  £150  prize,  by  Mr.  E.  Evans,  of  Neath, 
and  the  other  prize  of  the  same  value,  wnich  feU  to 
Mrs.  Hopkins,  is  the  Little  Zarah,  by  Mr.Santy 
RA.  Of  the  three  £100  prizes,  two  are  landBcapes, 
A  Primrose  Morning,  so  named  from  the  primrose- 
coloured  slnr,  by  J.  Clavton  Adams,  chosen  from  the 
Academy  Exhibition  oy  Mr.  Dale,  and  Windsor 
Castle— Sunrise,  by  G.  Cole,  from  the  Society  of 
British  Artists,  selected  bj  Mr.  M<Kenzie.  Dr.  Eady 
selects  for  the  third  pnze  in  this  class  Mr.  Charles 
Gregory's  Folklore,  from  the  Academy  Exhibition, 
tiie  picture  of  the  old  woman  telling  a  ataxy  to  the 
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three  prettj  children.  The  income  of  the  year  has 
lieen  £13,643,  which  is  ahout  £1,900  less  than  in 
18779  the  decrease  hdng  attributed  to  the  depression 
in*  trade.  The  Council,  finding  there  is  a  steady 
demand  among  the  subscribers  for  books  of  illustra- 
tions, think  the  time  has  come  round  for  giving  a 
work  of  that  kind,  and  they  have  accordingly 
airaoged  for  the  production  of  a  volume  of  illustra- 
tions of  Lord  Boon's  poem  of  LarOf  by  Mr.  0.  B. 
Kreh. 


iMnrlras,  9ii]|tt0t  24^  1878. 


NOTES. 

A  TEBBE-LEGGBD  FBOG. 

f469.]  A  few  days  ago  one  of  my  sons  caught  a 
fine  young  frog  in  the  garden,  minus  one  of  its  hind 
legs.  On  closely  examining  it  there  is  no  appearance 
whatever  that  amputation  or  accident  had  caused  the 
loss  of  the  limb,  as  where  the  missing  leg  should  be 
the  stkin  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  disturbed. 
Nor  is  there  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  two  hip 
joints  where  attached  to  the  spine.  From  this  I  infer 
that  in  its  transformation  from  the  tadpole  state  to 
the  quadruped  some  peculiar  obscuration  of  the  t)art 
where  the  limb  should  have  grown  has  prevented  the 
development  of  the  latter,  it  being  well  known  that 
if  the  tadpole  is  kept  in  darkness  it  always  remains  a 
tadpole,  no  legs  at  all  growing  to  convert  it  into  a 
frog;  and  in  the  case  of  this  three-legged  frog 
aoddent  may  have  thus  brought  about  this  singular 
freak  of  nature.  The  frog  is  as  lively  and  can  leap 
about  nearly  as  well  with  its  tripods  as  any  other  of 
its  apedee.  B.  E.  Bibby. 

Dcntoii. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

lOIXAIS'  PICTUBB  OF  LOBENZO  AND  ISABBIXA. 
(Query  "So.  453,  August  10.) 

[470.]  The  subject  of  Mr.  J.  E.  MiUais*  picture  in 
the  recent  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  is  a  scene  from 
Keatfl^  poem  of  Isabella,  "a  story  from  Boccaccio." 
The  original  is  the  fifth  novel  of  the  fourth  day  of  the 
Decameron.  Manni,  who  has  investigated  with  great 
eare  the  historical  foundations  of  many  of  Boccaccio's 
stoiiea,  is  only  able  to  name  as  the  probable  origin  of 
this  fable  a  Sicilian  ballad,  from  which  the  poet 
qnotea  two  lines  in  ending  his  story. 

A  Maivchbsteb  Pythaoobban. 


A  QUB8TI0N  OF  OBAHMAB. 
(Quexy  STo.  465,  August  17.) 

[471.]  To  say  "different  to"  is  incorrect, though 
there  is  probably  no  granunatical  error  more  common. 
The  correct  expression  is  ''different  from,"  since 
**  different "  simply  means  ^  differing ; "  and  no  one 
would  think  of  saying  ''differing  to."  It  is  at  once 
amazing  and  amusing  to  observe  how  very  few  people 
there  are  who  bear  in  mind  the  simple  meaning  of 
the  word  "  different."  Another  very  common,  though 
to  most  people  less  obvious  error  is, "  I  am  averse  to" 
such  and  such  a  thing,"  the  correct  form  being 
"  averse  from."  Both  phrases,  as  commonly  used,  are 
clearly  self-contradictory,  as  any  tyro  in  Latin  would 
be  able  at  once  te  point  out.  A.  S. 

Kersal. 

In  Mr.  Washington  Moon's  DearCs  EngUsh,  page 
6Z,  will  be  found  the  interesting  statement  that  in 
the  United  States  of  America  no  educated  man  is  ever 
known  to  say  "  different  to."  I  can  bear  this  out,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes  in  that  country,  and  it  is 
laige.  The  logic  of  the  question  would  seem  to 
settle  the  usage  in  favour  of  from.  To  say  "  I  differ 
to  you  "  would  appear  absurd  even  to  those  ignorant 
of  the  niceties  of  language,  and  "  I  differ  with  you  " 
does  not  to  me  seem  any  better.  "  Differ  "  expresses 
unlikeness  or  contrast,  while  "with "  expresses  agree- 
ment or  likeness.  Hence  I  must  say  "  I  differ  from 
you  in  opinion,"  not "  with,"  No  one  would  think  of 
saying,  "  I  differ  in  opinion  with  you,"  since  the 
contradiction  is  too  glaring  when  the  word  is  trans- 
posed. Perhaps  the  anomalous  use  arises  from  the 
occurrence  of  the  word  "  with"  in  connection  with 
the  noun  "  difference,"  as  thus:  "  I  have  a  difference 
with  a  man,"  where  the  idea,  however,  is  that  of 
"  quarrel,"  and  denotes  not  the  contrast  of  opinion  but 
a  joint  state  of  being.  The  rule,  therefore,  is  that 
"  with  "  must  be  used  in  all  cases  where  union  or  like- 
ness is  to  be  expressed,  and  "from"  where  disunion 
or  unlikeness.  is  meant.  F.  B.  Lbbs. 

Meanwood  Lodge,  Leeds. 

SSQUIBE. 
(Quef7  "So.  464,:Augn8t  17.) 
[472.]  The  term  "  esquire  "  had  its  origin  in  feudal 
times ;  and  its  proper  definition  is  a  shield  bearer  or 
armour  bearer,  scutifer,  an  attendant  on  a  knight. 
Hence,  in  modem  times,  esquire  is  a  title  of  dignity 
next  in  degree  below  a  knight,  and  is  conferred  by  a 
nett  income  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  pounds  per 
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annniny  arising  from  a  landed  estate,  provided  the 
owner  thereof  is  not  engaged  in  or  connected  with 
any  of  the  professions,  trade,  or  commerce — hence  our 
squirearchy  or  landed  gentry.  Taking  precedence  of 
this  class  are  the  esquires  of  the  sovereign's  body ; 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Bath — ^those  by  creation,  those 
by  office.  The  professions  have  each  a  distinct  list  of 
titles  for  their  members ;  trade  and  commerce  theirs ; 
but  none  of  them  are  esquire.  A  lawyer  is  by  his  eQ« 
rolment  entitled  "gentleman;"  whilst  a  common 
man  of  the  first  or  most  respectable  class  next  below 
the  gentry,  who  is  a  freeholder,  is  a  yeoman.  In  the 
United  States  of  America  the  title  esquire  is  given  to 
public  officers  of  all  degrees  from  governors  down  to 
attorneys,  including  judges,  magistrates,  and  justices. 
The  titie,  in  addressing  letters,  is  now  bestowed  on 
any  person  at  pleasure,  and  is  merely  an  expression 
of  courtesy,  re£fpect,  flattery,  or  pretension. 

James  Buby. 

As  bearing  ux)on  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes 
an  esquire,  a  littie  correspondence  has  lately  been 
going  on  in  the  Times,    It  arose  out  of  the  hearing 
of  a  petition  in  lunacy  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  the 
7th  of  August,  in  the  course  of  which  one  of  the  per^ 
sons  pr(^osed  as  a  new  trustee  was  described  as  an 
^  esquire,"  and  one  of  the  persons  who  made  an  affi- 
davit of  fitness  was  described  as  a  "gentieman."    It 
was  stated  that  the  ^  esquire  "  was,  in  fact,  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  that  the  "  gentieman  "  was  a  soli- 
citor. Lord  Justice  Cotton  said  that,  though  the  legal 
description  of  a  solicitor  was  "  gentieman,"  that  term 
was  very  indefinite,  and  ought  not  to  be  used.     In 
such  an  affidavit  a  solicitor  ought  to  be  described  as 
a  "  solicitor,"  in  order  that  the  Court  might  know  his 
real  x>o8ition  in  life.     And  the  term  *'  esquire "  was 
even  worse  than  that  of  "  gentleman,"  for  it  conveyed 
no  information  whatever  to  the  Court.    A  man  who 
was  a  justice  of  the  peace  should  be  described  by 
that  titie.    Upon  this,  one  correspondent,  a  soldier, 
states  that  the  distinction  between  esquires  and  gen- 
tlemen in  the  army  is  clear  and  marked.    The  com- 
mission received   by  an  ensign,  sub-Ueutenant,  or 
lieutenant  is  always  directed' to  him  as  A.  B.,  gentie- 
man;  but  when  he  is  promoted  to  captain  it  is 
directed  to  him  as  A.  B.,  esquire.    Another  corres- 
pondent, a  Boyal  Academician,  intimates  that  the 
distinction  between  gentiemen  and  esquires  is  also 
shown  very  clearly  in  the  case  of  members  and  asso- 
ciates of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Arts,   An  associate, 


upon  his  election,  receives  a  certificate  signed  by  the 
president,  in  which  he  is  described  as  ''gentieman." 
When,  however,  he  is  elected  a  Boyal  Academician, 
his  election,  if  approved  by  Her  Majesty,  is  confirmed 
by  a  diploma  signed  by  the  Queen  herself,  in  which 
he  is  styled ''  esquire."  A.  £.  B. 


Esquire  (French  esqui/er,  from  eseu,  now  Scu,)  sig* 
nifies,  in  its  primary  interpretation,  a  shield-bearer, 
an  attendant  on  a  knight,  one  in  dignity  next  in 
degree  below  a  knight.    JSbu,  in  French,  means  a 
shield,  and  in  the  times  of  the  Saxons  the  knights  in 
war  were  alvrays  attended  by  their  esquiers,or  shield* 
bearers.     Those  whom  the  French  called  esquiers 
were  a  military  kind  of  vassals,  having  liberty  to 
bear  a  shield  in  which  were  inserted  the  ensigns  of 
the  family,  in  token  of  their  gentility  and  dignity. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  titie  does  not  in 
any  way  relate  to  the  office  or  employment  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  titie  is  attributed.    It  is  given 
to  every  man  of  respectability,  but  the  addition  of 
&c.,  &c.,  Sec,  is  made  in  favour  of  persons  who  are 
considered  as  being  entitied  to  superior  consideration. 
In  the  case  of  unknown  corresjMndents  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  determine  whether  to  address  them 
as  "  esquire  "  or  simply  as  "  Mr."    Presuming  on  one 
occasion  to  append  the  titie  to  the  name  of  a  corroa- 
pondent  of  mine,  he  in  a  subsequent  communication 
was  mindful  to  correct  me,  for  after  subscribing  his 
name  he  added, "  not  esquire,  please,  but  Mr."    It  ia 
considered  more  respectful  to  write  "  esquiro  "  at  full 
length. 

The  persons  who  are  legally  entitied  to  the  rank  of 
esquire  are  the  eldest  sons  of  knights,  and  their 
eldest  sons  in  perpetual  succession ;  the  eldest 
sons  of  the  younger  sons  of  peers ;  and  their 
eldest  sons  in  like  succession ;  esquires  by  virtue 
of  their  office  as  justices  of  the  peace  and  the 
esquires  of  Knights  of  the  Bath.  Those  also  who 
io  their  commissions  and  apjMintments  are  styled 
esquires  by  the  Queen— indeed  all  who  are  honoured 
by  the  Queen  with  the  titie— have  a  right  to  this  dia- 
tinction  for  life.  Captains  in  the  army  are  therefore 
esquires,  because  in  their  commissions,  which  are 
signed  by  the  Queen,  they  are  so  styled ;  but  captains 
in  the  navy,  though  of  higher  military  rank,  are  not 
entitied  to  the  distinction,  their  oommiasions  bein^ 
signed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  A  sheriff  of  a 
county  retains  the  titie  of  esquire  during  his  life,  by 
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Tirtae  of  his  office  and  the  great  truBt  reposed  in  him. 
In  some  ancient  families  there  were  those  who  were 
esqnires  by  prescription,  and  in  certain  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment we  find  that  some  wealthy  persons  were  ranked 
among  the  esquires  of  the  kingdom.  Barristers  have 
assumed  this  title.  Mr.  Christian,  in  his  Notes  on 
Blackstone,  relates  an  amusmg  anecdote  of  a  judge 
refusing  to  receive  an  affidavit  in  which  a  barrister 
was  named  without  this  title ;  but  the  claim  of  bar- 
risters, it  is  said,  to  the  distinction  of  esquire  is 
mifounded.  S.  Whittaeeb. 

SNAKES. 
(Nob.  297,  301,  and  463.) 

[473.]  Mr.  B.  E.  Bibby,  in  his  note  on  Snakes, 
says  "  there  is  a  colony  of  snakes  on  a  rocky  hill-side 
opposite  Catrcliffe,  Todmorden."  I  have  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Todmorden  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  am  at  a  loss  to  find  out  the  place  he  speaks  about. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that,  **  lurking  among  the  erratic 
boulders,  the  vermin  can  scarcely  be  seen."  I  believe 
that  in  Todmorden  there  are  no  erratic  boulders  to  be 
found,  and  that  they  are  very  singularly  absent  from 
the  district.  They  are  found  on  each  side  of  the 
Summit ;  that  is  to  say,  a  little  after  passing  Walsden 
in  one  direction  on  the  Bochdale  road,  and  after 
passing  Holmes  Chapel  on  the  Burnley  road.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  explain  why  it  is 
fhey  should  be  so  missing  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Todmorden.         W.  Hy.  Stansfibld. 

flontliport,  22nd  AuKtut. 

JAMES  BAGOT,  THE  CHELSEA  BUN  MAN. 
(Query  No.  466,  August  17.) 

[474.]  G.  H.  S.  may  find  a  lengthy  account  of  this 
loail  favourite  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  '*  Manchester 
Streets,"  published  in  the  Guardian  in  1672.  When 
the  chapters  were  collected  in  a  book  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Bagot  was  advisedly  omitted ;  but  it  will  appear 
(with  some  additions)  in  a  forthcoming  volume. 

J.  P.  p. 

Having  known  James  Bagot  for  a  number  of  years 
previous  to  his  death  I  well  remember  him,  during 
one  of  our  conversations,  telling  me  that  he  had  sold 
his  body  to  the  medical  men  at  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
who  wanted  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  examina- 
tion after  death  of  his  exceptionally  strong  lungs. 
He  afterwards  regretted  having  made  such  an  agree- 
ment»  and  wished  them  to  take  back  the  money  which 
they  bad  ^iven  him  as  the  price  of  his  body,  viz., 


£100,  and  cancel  the  agreement.  This  they  were 
kind  enough  to  do.  He  was  then  living  at  a  grocefs 
shop  at  the  comer  of  Fosey-street  and  Bury-street, 
Salford.  Thomas  Judson. 

Hulme. 

In  an  article  headed  ^  Manchester  Streets,"  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  of  Tuesday,  the  21st  May,  1872, 
G.  H.  S.  will  find  a  full  and  particular,  if  not  in  all 
respects  true,  account  of  this  once  well-known  cha- 
racter. He  died  November  20, 1863,  in  his  sixty-sixth 
year.  His  death  was  not  the  result  of  a  street 
accident,  as  stated  by  the  writer  of  the  article.  He 
was  interred  at  the  Salford  cemetery,  where  I  hope 
he  will  now  be  allowed  to  "  rest  in  peace." 

Mancunium. 

manchestbb  music  books. 

(No.  455,  Angoit  17.) 

f 475.]  The  following  book  is  of  the  same  character 
as  that  owned  by  Mr.  B.  E.  Bibby,  but  does  not  quite 
answer  his  description : — 

Psalmodia  Britannica,  or  a  Collection  of  Psalm  Tunes, 
selected  from  various  composers,  and  adapted  to 
the  different  metres  used  in  English  Psalmody, 
arranged  on  the  existing  arrangement,  revised  by 
Charles  Rider.  [Not  dated,  but  probably  printed 
about  1820.]  Three  volumes,  oblong ;  size,  about 
eight  inches  by  five. 

The  work  is  engraved  throughout.  Volume  one  con- 
tains 350  tunes,  32  double-chants ;  index,  two  leaves ; 
classified  index,  by  which  any  tune  may  be  found, 
six  pages ;  explanation  of  the  classified  index,  one 
leaf.  Volume  two  contains  704  tunes  and  170  chants 
and  responses,  besides  indexes.  Volume  three  con- 
tains 568  tunes  and  indexes,  besides  *'  a  selection  of 
verses  intended  to  exemplify  the  varieties  of  metre 
used  in  English  Psalmody ; "  24  pages. 

The  compiler,  Charles  Rider,  lived,  I  believe,  at 
Collyhurst  Hall,  but  I  only  remember  him  when  he 
resided  in  Plymouth '  Grove  some  fifteen  years  ago. 
He  was  then  an  old  gentleman,  and  had  as  a  com- 
panion a  young  gentleman  who  accompanied  him  in 
his  visits  to  the  book-shops  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Rider 
died  about  ten  or  twelve  years  since.  About  that 
time  I  first  saw  his  Psalnwdia^  and  I  believe  I  was 
told  it  had  been,  like  Mr.  Bibby's  book,  prepared  for 
presentation.  There  is  a  copy  in  the  Manchester 
Free  Library, 
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Permit  me  to  make  a  note  on  one  or  two  other 
Lancashire  musical  books.  In  170B  a  book  was  pub- 
lished by  Ileptinstall  in  London,  with  the  title  "^  The 
Psalm  Singer's  Compleat  Companion."  The  author 
was  Elias  Hall,  whose  dedication  is  dated  from  Old- 
ham. He  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  and  was  of  a 
yeoman  family  reddent  at  the  "  Clockhonse.''  He 
left  an  autobiography,  which  was  still  in  existence  in 
manuscript  a  few  years  ago.  Is  it  known  where  the 
MS.  now  is,  and  is  there  a  copy  of  the  above  book  in 
any  local  public  library  P 

Another  musical  book  is  mentioned  in  volume  two 
(page  259)  of  the  Manchester  Ibundathna.  It  is 
there  stated  that  Edward  Betts,  organist  of  the  Col- 
legiate Church,  who  died  in  1767,  had  published  in 
1724  a  ^^  very  scarce,  curious,  and  valuable  Uttie  work  " 
of  105  pages,  entitied  ''An  Introduction  to  the  Skill 
of  Music."    Where  can  a  copy  be  seen  now  P 

By  the  way,  where  is  the  "  valuable  collection  of 
music  and  musical  instruments,"  which,  according  to 
the  Manchester  IRstorical  Becorder^  under  date  1841, 
was  left,  along  with  £1,000,  by  Mr.HamerHargreaves 
*'  for  the  formation  of  a  choral  society  in  this  town  P" 
Would  it  not  be  well  that  the  books  should  be  acces- 
sible to  the  public  P  C.  W.  S. 

B.  E.  BiBBY  evidentiy  refers  to  a  collection  of 
Hymn  Tunes  and  Chants  compiled  by  the  late  Charles 
Byder,  of  Collyhurst  HaU,  with  whom  music  was  a 
passion,  and  who  was  himself  the  composer  of  those 
tunes  in  the  collection  bearing  the  initials  C.  B.  If  I 
remember  aright  he  issued  some  half-dozen  volumes, 
containing  hundreds  of  tunes  selected  from  all  sources, 
and  the  whole  labour  of  engraving,  printing,  and 
binding  was  done  by  Mr.  Byder^s  own  hand,  and  is  a 
monument  to  his  taste  and  industry.  He  gave  the 
volumes  away  to  Sundaynschools,  places  of 'worship, 
and  private  friends.  After  his  death  I  believe  a 
number  of  unbound  copies  were  handed  to  the  late 
Mr.  John  Kelly,  of  Sale,  and  some  may  still  be  in  the 
possession  of  members  of  his  family.  When  the 
work  was  completed  all  the  plates,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  presented  to  intimate  friends, 
were  sold  and  melted  down. 

Mr.  Byder  was  a  member  of  a  worthy  Manchester 
family,  owning  much  land  at  Collyhurst  and  else- 
where, and  residing  at  Collyhurst  Hall,  at  that  time 
a  fine  mansion  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds,  the 
last  vestige  of  which  has  long  since  disappeared.  He 
was  an  estimable  Christian  gemtleman— filled  office  in 


connection  with  the  government  of  the  town, 
an  active  promoter  of  -^  Sunday  -  schools  for 
children  of  all  denominations,"  and  the  founder 
of  the  one  in  Elmnatzeet,  Qldham  Boad,  which 
for  years  was  called  and  by  old  inhabitants  is 
still  remembered  as  Bydefs  Schools.  Mr. 
Byder  had  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  and  none  of  the 
four  were  ever  married,  so  that  the  family  became 
extinct  and  the  large  properly  was  left  to  two  young 
men,  one  of  whom  had  been  servant  and  companion 
to  the  brother,  and  the  other  to  the  surviving  sister. 
Mr.  BiBBY  has  opened  inquiry  into  an  interesting 
item  of  local  history,  and  further  particulars  might 
be  desirable.  Sel&ahc. 


QUEBIES. 

HANDEL'S  OBOAN. 

[476.^  '<  At  the  completion  of  the  Chapel"  of  the 
Foundhng  Hospital^London,  says  Mr.  J. ^rownlow, 
ite  secretuy,  in  nis  JEKstcry  and  Objects  qfthe  Fowid- 
ling  Ho^nUd,  1865,  p.  78,  "  Handel  presented  the 
Governor  with  an  organ,  which  he  opened  on  the  Ist 
May,  1750,  when  the  concourse  of  persons  was  so 
great,  that  the  performance  was  repeated  fifteen  days 
afterwards.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions  the  audience 
was  conveyed  in  no  less  than  800  coaches  and 
chairs." 

The  late  Dr.  Bimbault,  in  his  History  of  the  Organ^ 
prefixed  to  Hopkins's  work  called  The  Organ,  ed.  of 
1870,  p.  142,  says  of  Messrs.  Glyn  and  Parker :  *'  The 
above  names  are  new  in  the  annals  of  organ-building. 
Although  eminent  builders,  their  celebnty  was  of  a 
local  cnaracter.  They  resided  at  Salford,  near  Man- 
chester, and  built  a  number  of  instarumente  for  Lan- 
cashire and  the  neighbouring  counties.  One  organ, 
that  of  Poynton  Church,  attracted  the  notice  oi 
Handel,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  so  pleased  YnXb, 
it  that  he  employed  Parker  to  erect  the  famous  in- 
strument for  the  Foundling  Hospital." 

Dr.  Bimbault  proeceds  to  give  a  list  of  ten  organs 
built  by  Glyn  and  Parker:  1.  Collegiate  Church, 
Manchester,  1730.  2.  St.  Ann's  Church,  Manchester. 
3.  .St.  John's  Church,  Manchester.  4.  Bury  Chuit^h, 
Lancashire.  5.  Poynton  Church,  Lancashire,  1748,  But 
there  happens  to  be  no  Poynton  in  Lancashire. 
Possibly  Poynton,  Cheshire,  half-way  between 
Stockjport  and  Maodesfield,  may  be  meant.  If  so, 
the  Cnurch  was  rebuilt  by  the  Warrens  in  1789,  ao 
that  probabhr  no  trace  of  the  organ  which  so  attracted 
Handel  in  1748  remains.  6.  Chapel-en-Ie-Fritb^  Derby- 
shire. 7.  Ptestbury  Church,  Gloucestershire.  8. 
Leek  Parish  Church,  Staffordshire.  9.  Foundling 
Hospital,  London,  1749.  10.  All  Hallows  the  Greats 
Thames^treet,  1749. 

Handel's  Organ  was  altogether  remarkable  in  tho 
history  of  organ  building,  for  it  contained  three  or 
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or  four  extra  notes,  which  muBtciana  wrongly  call 
^  quarter  tones."  The  qnestion  is  whether  these  were 
put  ci  the  original  organ,  or  were  added  afterwards  P 
Handefs  oigan,  says  uie  organist,  Mr.  Willing,  in  a 
priyate  letter  to  me,  in  1863,  **  was  afterwards  (I  do 
not  know  at  what  date)  rebuilt,  or,  more  correctly, 
the  builder  was  instructed  to  build  an  organ  for  the 
chapel,  working  up  tiierein  as  much  as  might  be 
STailfid  of  Handers  gift  I  believe  the  builder 
employed  was  Parker.  If  so,  he  was  the  original 
builder  also.  The  oigan  was  afterwards  much 
altered.  It  was,  to  quote  Mr.  Willing  again, ''  tuned 
to  unequal  temperament,"  and  had  ^' some  quarter 
tones,  which  were  produced  upon  the  drawing  of 
9kp»  instead  of  by  means  oi  extra  keys  on  the 
manual.  These  bad  long  been  utterly  useless,  and 
were  nailed  up  accordingly.  I  had  them  removed 
altogether  by  mt.  Bishop/^  250,  Marylebone  Boad, 
London.  Fmally,  an  entirely  new  organ  was  con- 
structed by  Bevington. 

Now  the  ^wvpian  Magadne,  February.  1799 
(dted  by  Dr.  Bimbault  as  above,  and  verifled),  says, 
refening  doubtless  to  the  organ  as  then  existing, 
after  Parker  had  been  employed  to  remodel  it: 
"Handel  did  not  give  the  organ  to  the  Foundling 
HoepitBLL  It  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  charity, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  learned  Master 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridfi^,  who  added  the 
demitone&  &c.,  and  some  of  the  niceties  not  occur- 
xing  in  other  organs."  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  bom  1689, 
published  his  remarkable  work  on  HJarmomcs,  in 
which  he  first  gave  the  law  of  beats,  in  1749,  and 
died  in  1768,  aged  seventy-nine.  The  oigan  could 
senoely  have  bMn  reconstructed  while  Dr.  Smith  was 
young  enough  to  attend  to  this  favourite  pursuit  of 
ms^asd  these  stops,  which  must  have  affected  all 
the  other  stops,  could  only  have  been  inserted  when 
Parker  originally  constructed,  or  when  he  recon- 
structed, the  orsan. 

The  obj^  of  this  long  historical  stetoment  is  to 
ask  a  question,  which  pernai>s  some  Manchester  man 
may  be  able  to  answer.  Are  any  representetives  of 
Q\jn  and  Parker  liviu^^  or  is  anyone  able  to  furnish 
any  particulars  of  their  work  P  Had  they  quarter- 
tones  on  any  of  their  other  instruments  P  And  were 
these  produced  by  stops  or  fln^er-keysP  Any  in- 
focmation  would  be  gladly  received  either  publicly 
or  privately  by 

Albxandbb  J.  Ellis, 
Translator  of  Helmholtz  ^  On  the  Sensation  of  Tone." 

IS,  AigjU  BiMd,  Kenrington,  London,  W,* 
19tti  Aagiwt,  1878. 

[The  lYsstbury  named  above  will  probably  be  Prest- 
bury,  caiedhire,not  Gloucestershire.— En.] 

r477.1  AUTHOB  Wantbd.— Where  does  the  passage 
"  flesib'a  his  maiden  sword  "  occur,  and  am  I  quoting 
coRecUyP  W.  L. 

[478.]  Chxapsibb.— I  should  be  glad  to  learn,  if 
any  of  your  readers  can  explain,  the  origin  of  tiie 


name  of  "  Gheapside,''  as  appUed  to  streete  in  London, 
Manchester,  and  elsewhere.  J.  G.  W. 

[479.1  "John  Dob  and  Bichabd  Bob.''— I  shall 
feel  obIi^[ed  to  any  ingenious  correspondent  who  will 
give  me  mf ormation  explaining  the  origin  and  mean- 
mg  of  these  two  metephorical  personages,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  antagonistic  Iaw3r6r8.  W.  L. 

[480.1     OOACH   BmLDBB  IN  BOOTHHSTBBBT.— My 

late  f auier  often  told  me  that  there  used  to  be  a  coach 
nuumf  actory  in  Booth-street,  near  Cooper-street,  Man- 
chester, Can  any  of  your  readers  mform  me  how 
long  it  is  since,  and  what  was  the  name  of  the  firm  P 

Ex-Coach  Buildbb's  Son. 

[481.]  William  Bally.  — In  Note  468,  Mr. 
Bradley  is  mentioned  as  either  taking  a  cast  of 
liversjBege  himself  or  getting  a  person  named  '*  Bally'' 
to  do  it.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  I  am  told.  Bally 
used  to  (pve  lectiues  on  modelling  and  casting  at  the 
Medianics'  Institution.  Can  anyone  say  whether  he 
ever  publiished  these  lectures,  or  whether  he  wrote  a 
book  on  the  above  subjectSjiOr  give  ^y  information 
about  him  P  waltbb  Whitwobth. 

r482.]  JiNGLiNQ  Johnnib.  — Can  any  reader 
inform  myself  and  several  subscribers  where  the 
words  of  an  old  song  called  *^  Jinglinff  Johnnie"  can 
be  obtained  P  I  have  searched  througn  several  selec- 
tions and  made  many  inquiries  and  cannot  obtain  it. 
Is  there  some  political  or  national  meaning  attached 
to  the  songif  One  of  us  was  travelling  in  a  railway 
carriage,  and  the  singing  of  a  portion  of  the  song  by 
a  lady  to  quieten  a  fretful  child  seemed  to  give  offence 
to  an  old  Scotoh  soldier  travelling  in  the  same  car- 
riage. G.  MAisoN  Blanc. 

[483.]  Bights  of  Foot  Fassbngbbs.— In  the 
report  of  an  inquest  held  last  week  at  Ashton,  on  the 
body  of  a  child  who  had  been  run  over  and  killed  in 
the  street,  the  Coroner  remarked  that  drivers  api)a- 
rently  thought  the  highway  was  for  their  special 
benefit,  and  that  foot  passengers  had  no  right  upon 
it ;  but  that  was  a  veiy  mistuien  notion  oi  the  law. 
Sufficient  care  was  not  exerdsed  by  persons  of  all 
degrees  from  the  driver  of  the  gentleman's  carriage 
to  the  owner  of  the  donkey  cart,  when  driving  about 
the  streets.  He  wished  the  law  was  more  stnngent. 
Would  some  of  your  legal  corteepondento  kindly 
state  the  law  on  the  subject  P  I  remember  seeing  a 
judgment  some  years  ago,  in  which  the  magistrate 
laid  it  down  that  whilst  on  the  main  road  foot  pas- 
sengers must  give  way  to  drivers,  the  drivers  must 
give  way  to  foot  passengers  when  turning  down  bye- 
streete  off  the  highway.  According  to  this  rule,  a 
driver  tuming  out  of  MarketHStreet  to  go  along,  say, 
New  Brown-«treet  or  Spring  Gardens,  would  have  to 
slacken  speed  and  await  the  convenience  of  the  pedes- 
trians on  the  pavement ;  instead  of  which,  as  most  of 
us  know  to  our  cost,  the  drivers  seek  to  lord  it  over 
both  highway  and  bye-street  and  maintain  their 
n)eed  to  the  nnminent  risk  of  life  or  limb.  What  is 
the  precise  law  on  the  subject  P  Viaiob. 
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MUSIC. 

Signor  Verdi  is  at  work  on  a  fiv^-act  opera«  en- 
tided  MontezMna,  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Scala  at 
Milan. 

Mr.  Mapleson  has  engaged  Mr.  Henry  Fyatt  as 
principal  bass  for  his  Opera  Company  for  America. 

A  new  cantata  called  Herewardthe  Wakey  founded 
upon  the  life  of  tiie  Saxon  hero,  whom  the  late 
Canon  Eingaley  chose  as  the  subject  of  a  novel,  is  to 
be  produced  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  composer 
is  Mr.  Ebenezer  Prout,  B.A. 

M.  Blaze  de  Bury  contributes  to  the  Hetme  det 
Deux  Mondest  a  curious,  novel,  and  interesting  criti- 
cism on  English  choral  singers,  apropos  of  the.recent 
concerts  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.    The  performance 
of  the  Engli^  singers,  he  says,  was  not  '^  compara- 
tive music ;  it  was  downright  ethnography.    These 
concerts  were  real  studies  of  international  manners, 
and  struck  us  above  all  by  their  impersonal  charac- 
ter.   None  of  the  performers  directly  challenges  the 
Sublic,  or  attempts  to  bring  himself  forward  to  the 
etriment  of  his  neighbours.    The  composer,  the 
master,  is  the  chief  object,  and  when  he  has  been 
dead  for  centuries,  whole  generations  devote  their 
time  to  the  posthumous  study  of  his  works.    As  for 
the  taste  of  the  public,  no  one  dreams  of  consulting 
that.    If  the  puolic  cannot  appreciate  wlftit  is  great 
and  beautif  ul,80  much  the  worse  for  thepublic.*'M.de 
Bury  says  the  absence  of  an  orchestra  in  these  choral 
concerts  became  insupportable  to  him  in  the  long  run. 
<<These  one  hundred  and  fifty  voices,"  he  says,  '^which 
form  but  one,  irritate  my  nervds  lay  their  absolute 
perfection,  and  even  a  false  note  would  be  welcome 
to  me,  as  a  proof  of  individuality.    It  is  cold,  very 
cold,  because  it  is  impersonal,  but  it  is  requisite  to 
have  heard  tiie  piamssimos  of  the  choirs  directed  by 
Mr^  Leslie  to  form  an  idea  of  that  huge  collective 
vdce.  You  would  say  it  was  a  giant  ^olian  harp — 
and  curiously  enough   those  qualities  which  the 
soloists  are  deficient  m  are  to  be  found  in  abundance 
in  that  collective  entity,  the  choir.    The  choruses 
have  energy,  roughness,  variety,  while  in  the  solo 
all  these  are  wanting.  In  the  voices  of  Englishwomen 
there  is  one  noticeable  peculiarity ;  these  cold,  un- 
impassioned  voices   are  distinguished  by  a  senti- 
mentality mi  generis.    They  have  a  kind  of  dreamy, 
pisuntive   abstractedness,  a   soft   and    melancholy 
charm.  You  thLok  of  Shakspere's  Desdemona  seated 
beneath  the  willows — the  willows  of  moist  England ; 
there  are  no  wiUows  on  Venetian  territory;  and  the 
heart-searching  wail  of  Rossini  is  not  for  such  voices 
ms^ose  of  Mrs.  Mudie  and  Miss  Fannjr  Robertson, 
both  gracefully  endowed  with  the  sentimental  gift 
aforesaid,-  as  anyone  may  ascertain  who  hears  them 
in  the  compositions  of  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  whom 
we  may  describe  as  the  British  Gounod." 


GLEANINGS   FROM   THE   BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  DubUn 
was  brought  to  a  dose  on  Wednesday.  Nothing 
could  be  more  cordial  than  the  reception  which  has 
been  given  to  the  members,  and  Mr.  Spottiswoode, 
the  president,  at  a  breakfast  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
on  Monday  evening,  said  the  meeting  had  been  the 
largest,  most  agreeable,  and  diversified  that  he  could 
recall  in  a  rec3lection  of  over  twenty  years.  It  is 
not  quite  the  largest,  one  of  Glasjjjow  meetings  having 
exceeded  it,  but  it  ranks  second  in  jwint  of  attend- 
ance, the  total  number  of  members,  associates,  and 
lady  subscribers  having  been  2,578.  Next  year  the 
association  is  to  meet  at  Sheffield,  at  Swansea  in  1880, 
and  at  York  in  1881.  The  first  meeting  was  held  at 
that  city  in  1831,  imder  the  presidency  of  Earl  Fitz- 
william,  and  was  attended  by  363  members  and 
associates.  The  president-elect  is  Dr.  George  T. 
AUman,  F.R.S.,  describe^  by  Professor  Huxley  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  cultivators  of  biological 
science  in  these  islands,  who  held  a  position  of  great 
importance  both  in  Ireland  and  at  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel,  having  last  filled  the  chair  of  Begins 
Professor  of  NaturafHistory  in  Edinburgh.  Since  he 
retired  from  that  iwsition  he  has  become  resident  in 
London.  The  vice-presidents  at  Sheffield  will  be  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Earl  Pitzwilliam,  Earl  Wham- 
clifife,  Professor  Huxley,  Professor  OdUng,  FJR5., 
General  Simpson,  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby,  P.R.S. 

CALCULATING  INSTRITMENTB  :    MACHINIBY  BUPSBr 
BBDINQ  THB  INTELLECT. 

Mr.  Spottiswoode,  the  president  of  the  association, 
in  his  opening  address,  which  was  chiefly  devoted  to 
mathematical  science,  referred  to  the  use  of 
mechanical  appliances  in  the  solution  of  mathe- 
matical problems.  Mr.  Babba^e,  he  said,  when 
speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  insuring  accuracy  in  the 
long  and  numerical  calculations  of  theoretiwd 
astronomy,  remarked  that  the  science  which  in 
itself  is  the  most  accurate  and  certain  of  all  had, 
through  these  difficulties,  become  inaccurate  and  un- 
certain in  some  of  its  results.  And  it  was  doubtless 
some  such  consideration  as  this,  coupled  with  his 
disUke  of  employing  skilled  labour  where  unskilled 
would  suffice,  which  led  him  to  the  invention  of  his 
calculating  machines.  The  idea  of  substituting 
mechanical  for  intellectual  power  has  not  lain  dor- 
mant; for  besides  the  arithmetical  machines  whoso 
name  is  legion  (from  Napier's  bones.  Earl  Stanhope's 
calculator,  to  Schultz  and  Thomas's  machines,  now 
in  actual  use)  an  invention  has  lately  been  designed 
for  even  a  more  difficult  task.  Professor  Janiee 
Thomson  has  in  fact  recently  constructed  a  machinft 
which,  by  means  of  the  mere  friction  of  a  disc,  a 
cylinder,  and  a  ball,  is  capable  of  effecting  a  variety 
of  the  complicated  calculations  which  occur  in  the 
highest  application  of  mathematics  to  physical  prob- 
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lems.  By  its  aid  it  seems  that  an  unskilled  labourer 
may,  in  a  given  time,  perform  the  work  of  ten  skilled 
arithmeticians.  The  machine  is  applicable  alike  to 
the  calculation  of  tidal,  of  magnetic,  of  meteorolo- 
gical, and  perhaps  also  of  all  other  periodic  pheno- 
mena. It  will  solve  differential  equations  of  the 
second  and  perhaps  of  even  higher  orders.  And 
through  the  same  myention  the  problem  of  finding 
the.  free  motions  of  any  number  of  mutually  attract- 
ing x'^^cl^y  unrestricted  by  any'  of  the  approximate 
suppositions  required  in  the  treatment  of  the  lunar 
and  planetary  theories,  is  reduced  to  the  simple 
process  of  turning  a  handle.  When  Faraday  had 
completed  the  experimental  part  of  a  physical  prob- 
lem, and  desired  that  it  should  thenceiorwaid  be 
treated  mathematically;  he  used  irreverently  to  say, 
**  Hand  it  over  to  the  calculators."  But  truth  is  ever 
stranger  than  fiction ;  and  if  he  had  lived  until  our 
day  he  might  with  perfect  propriety  have  said, 
**  Hand  it  over  to  the  machine.*^ 

HABITS    OF   ANTS. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  read  a  paper  on  the  Habits  of 
Ants  to  a  densely  crowded  audience  in  the  Biology 
section.  He  said  he  had  been  for  some  years  watch- 
ing the  habits  of  ants,  and  had  kept  under  observation 
about  thirty  species.  Though  living  in  captivity, 
they  were  m  good  health,  and  he  had  in  one  nest  a 
queen  which  had  kved  with  him  since  1874.  He 
could  confirm  the  statements  which  had  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  architectural  skill  of  ants,  their 
attention  to  their  young,  their  remarkable  organizar 
tion,  their  possession  of  domestic  animals,  and  even 
the  institution  of  slavery.  There  was  one  species 
which  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  duties  of  the 
household,  and  would  even  starve  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  if  the  food  were  not  put  into  their  mouths. 
He  had  confirmed  Huber's  remarkable  experi- 
ments on  this  point,  and  had  kept  some 
alive  and  in  health  for  months  by  allowing  them 
a  alave  for  an  hour  a  day  to  feed  and  clean  them. 
It  was  hard  to  say  whether  there  were  differences 
of  character  in  ants  of  the  same  species,  as  they  be- 
haved differently  under  different  conditions;  but  there 
were  great  differences  of  character  and  habits  between 
those  of  different  species,  putting  aside  the  slave* 
making  species,  which  he  thought  would  find  it  im- 
possible to  compete  with  the  self-dependent  and  freer 
species.  These  communities  even  showed  curious 
analogies  to  the  earlier  stages  of  human  progress 
There  were  the  hunting,  the  x>astoral,  and  even  the 
asricoltural  ants.  The  first  lived  chiefly  by  the 
diase,  and  hunted  alone.  Their  battles  were  single 
oonibats  like  those  described  by  the  ancient  poets. 
The  second  were  a  higher  ^e  of  social  life.  They 
demonstrated  certain  species  of  aphides  like  flocks 
and  herds.  They  were  immense  and  acted  in  concert. 
He  thought  they  would  probably  exterminate  the 
first  type,  just  as  the  white  man  exterminated  the 
savages.    Of  the  agricultural  class--the  harvest  ants 


— he  would  not  speak,  as  there  were  none  in  this 
country.  When  he  first  began  to  keep  ants  he 
isolated  the  nests  by  water,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
change  that  often,  and  observing  that  the  hairs  on 
the  stems  of  flowers  prevented  the  ants  from 
climbing  them,  he  had  since  used  ferns.  One 
of  the  most  surprising  points  connected  with 
ants  was  that  while  there  was  one  nest  they  never 
appeared  to  quarrel,  all  others,  even  of  the  same 

?>ecies,  being  treated  as    strangers  and   enemies, 
here    was    no     mistaking    the    treatment.       If 
an  ant  (fvaoa)  wanted  to  carry  away  a  friend  to  a 

glace  of  security  she  took  her  by  the  mandible  and 
er  friend  rolled  herself  into  a  ball,  but  an  enemy  is 
seized  by  the  leg  or  an  antenna.    He  confirmed  the 
experiments  of  Huber  as  to  their  being  able  to  recog- 
nize their  friends,  even  after  a  long  absence,  or  rather 
their  acquaintances,  for  although  he  saw  that  they 
attacked  and  killed  their  enemies  he  could  not  find 
any  trace  of  warm  i^ection  for  their  friends.    He 
tested  this  by  taking  some  out  of  a  nest  and  suspend- 
ing them  in  a  bottle  covered  with  muslin.    Those  in 
the  nest  took  no  notice  of  them,  but  when  strangers 
were  put  in  they  were  indignant  and  never  stopped 
until  they  cut  through  the  muslin  and  attacked  them. 
He  marked  some  ants  in  a  nest  with  paint  and  found 
that  their  friends  removed  it,  but  a  stranger  going 
into  the  nest  was  restless  and  got  out  as  quickly  as 
possible.    It  would  be  ifiteresting  to  know  how  they 
recognized  their  friends.     It  might  be  by  smell  or 
some  sign  or  by  actual  recognition.    In  order  to  try 
whether  they  could  recognize  them  when  insensible 
he  first  used  chloroform,  but  that  practically  killed 
them,  and  he  then  made  them  intoxicated.    He  did 
so  by  putting  them  into  whisky,  not  whisky  into 
them,  for  they  were  too  sensible  to  take  it  even  on 
week  days.    He  tried  an  experiment  with  25  friends 
and  30  strangers.    The  sobar  ant  coming  out  of  the 
nests  and  finding  the  intoxicated  ants  lymg  helpless 
on  their  backs  m  ludicrous  attitudes,  proceeded  to 
take  them  up  and  carry  them  off.    Oi  the  25  they 
brought  20  into  the  nest,  where  probably  they  soon 
slept  off  the  effects.    The  other  five  they  dropped 
into  the  moat  of  water  which  then  surrounded  the 
nest.     Why  they  did  so  he  could  not  tell.     Per- 
haps they  fell  into  the  hands  of  stem  teetotalers. 
As  to  the  30  strangers,  28  were  thrown  into  tiie 
moat  and   the  other  two  were  taken  no  notice 
of.  He  took  some  pupss  out  of  a  nest,  and  on  putting 
them  back  after  some  months,  found  that  they  were 
received  as  friends,  while  some  which  were  put  into 
a  diffexent  nest  were  attacked.     It  was  generally 
stated  that  fJl  the  eggs  in  a  nest  of  ants  or  bees  were 
laid  by  queens.     That  was  not  strictiy  so,  for  some 
were  laid  by  workers,  thoug:h  the  cases  were  excep- 
tional.   He  had  some  nests  in  which  there  were  no 
queens,  and  yet  tiieie  were  eggs  in  them,  but  the 
eggs  laid  by  workers  always  produced  males.    He 
had  made  some  experiments  to  test  the  senses  of 
ants.    He  found  that  they  were  capable  of  distin- 
guishing between   different  colours,  and   avoided 
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violet.  Their  sense  of  smell  was  also  delicate,  but 
he  had  seen  no  proof  that  they  were  capable  of 
hearing,  and  he  had  proved  by  an  experiment,  which 
he  described,  that  they  were  not  capable  of  com- 
municatin£[  with  each  other  by  sound.  There  were 
thirty  species  of  ants  in  these  comitries,  and  seven 
hondred  in  other  countries,  and  there  were  many 
interesting  problems  to  be  solved  in  relation  to 
them. 


FB0FB880B  HUXLEY   ON    BBLIGION,   8GIBNCB,  AND 

DABWINISH. 

Professor  Huxley  delivered  an  extempore  address 
in  the  section  of  Biology.  The  earlier  portion  of  his 
speech  is  perhaps  the  most  imjMrtant  contribution 
we  have  lately  had  to  the  controversy  between 
theology  and  science,  and  offers  a  means  whereby  the 
clesrjgy  and  the  **  scientists"  may  perhaps  make  up 
their  quarrel.    Professor  Huxley  has  come  to  the  con- 


lines  which  do  not  meet.  In  other  words,  the  clergy 
go  their  way,  and  he  goes  his ;  and  while  he  cannot 
contradict  them  unless  they  enter  his  domain,  neither 
must  they  controvert  his  conclusions  unless  he  enters 
theirs.  Philosophy  and  physical  science  are,  in  fact, 
on  different  planes,  and  not  until  philosophy  attempts 
to  state  the  ase  of  man,  or  physioil  science  to  explain 
away  the  soul,  can  there  be  any  combat  between  the 
two. 

The  second  portion  of  his  address  was  a  review  of 
the  recent  advances  in  anthrofMlogy.  Twenty-one 
years  ago,  when  the  Association  met  before  in  Dublin, 
there  was  no  anthropological  department.  Now 
anthropology  is  full  of  ^burning  questions."  This 
was  due  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Darwin's  book  on 
the  Origin  of  Species.  In  consequence  of  that  book, 
there  is  no  branch  of  science  which  is  represented  by 
a  larger  and  more  active  body  of  workers,  and  the 
whole  of  these  workers  are  engaged  more  or  less  in 
working  out  as  their  ultimate  general  and  great 
problem  whether  the  ideas  which  Darwin  has  put 
forward  in  regard  to  the  animal  world  are  capable  of 
being  applied  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same 
extent  to  man.  That  question  is  not  answered.  It  is 
an  enormous  question,  and  one  for  which  a  definite 
answer  may  possibly  be  looked  for  in  the  next 
century;  but  the  method  of  inquiry  is  understood, 
and  the  mode  in  which  the  materials  are  now 
being  accumulated  bearing  on  the  inquiry,  the 
processes  by  wluch  results  are  now  obtained,  and 
the  observation  of  these  phenomena  lead  to  the 
belief  that  the  problem  also,  some  day  or  other,  will 
be  solved.  In  what  sense  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have 
my  own  notion  about  it^  but  the  question  for  the 
future  is  the  determination  by  scientiftc  processes 
and  methods  in  what  way  that  question  will  be  solved. 
If  you  ask  what  has  been  done  within  the  last  twenty- 
one  years  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem,  or 
rather  towards  clearing  the  ground  in  the  direction 
of  obtaining  a  solution,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 


lay  my  hand  upon  much,  except  as  to  methods  of  in- 
vestigation, 01  a  very  definite  charactsr,  except  in 
regard  to  one  point.  I  have  some  reason  to  Know 
that  about  the  year  1860  at  any  rate  there  wasnothing 
more  volcanic,  more  shocking,  more  subversive  of 
everything  right  and  proper,  than  to  put  forward  the 
proposition  l£at  as  far  as  physical  organization  is 
concerned  there  is  less  difference  between  man  and 
the  highest  apes  than  there  is  between  the  highest 
apes  and  the  lowest.  The  other  day  I  was  readug  a 
valuable  and  interesting  work  by  a  very  eminent 
man,  M.  Quatrefages;  he  is  a  ^[entleman  who  has 
made  these  quesSons  his  special  study,  and  has 
written  a  great  deal,  and  very  well,  about  them. 
He  has  always  maintained  a  tomporate  and  just 
position,  and  has  been  the  opponent  of  evolutional^ 
ideas,  80  that  I  refer  with  some  interest  to  hu 
work  as  giving  me  a  record  of  what  I  could  look  on 
as  the  progress  of  opinion  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  If  he  has  any  bias  at  all,  it  is  one  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  which  my  own  mind  would 
lead  me.  I  cannot  quote  his  words,  for  I  have  not 
the  book  with  me,  but  the  substance  of  them  is  that 
the  proposition  which  I  have  just  put  before  you  is 
one  the  truth  of  which  no  rational  person  acquainted 
with  the  facts  could  dispute.  Such  is  the  difference 
which  twenty  years  have  made  in  that  respect,  and. 
speaking  in  the  presence  of  a  great  number  ci 
anatomists  who  are  <][uite  able  to  decide  a  question 
of  this  kind,  I  believe  that  tbB  opinion  of  H. 
Quatred^ages  on  the  subject  is  one  which  they  will  all 
be  -pTe-pmd.  to  endorse.  Well,  it  is  a  comfort  to  have 

got  that  much  out  of  the  way.  If  we  go  further  into 
lose  physiological  matters  bearing  on  anthropology 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  within  the  iSt 
sooreof  years,  we  find  that  tiiere  hasbeen  a  vastamount 
of  progress.  I  would  refer  to  the  remarkable  collection 
of  data  by  Herbert  Spencer  entitled  the  **  Develop- 
ment of  Sodology,"  which  contains  a  mass  of 
inf ormatf on  useftu  on  one  side  or  other,  according  as 
your  inclination  might  lead  you  in  getting  towaids 
the  truth.  Then  I  would  refer  you  to  uie  highly 
interesting  contributions  which  have  been  made  by 
Professor  Max  Miiller,  and  by  l^lor  in  ids  "  Natural 
History  of  Religions,"  which  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  of  anthropology.  In  regard  to 
another  very  interesting  matter — ^the  development  of 
art  and  the  use  of  tools  and  weapons— most  remark- 
able contributions  have  been  made,  mainly  by  General 
Fox.  whose  museum  at  Bethnal  Green  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  exemplifications  that  I  know  of 
the  ingenuity  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  stopidity 
of  the  human  race.  Their  ingenuity  appears  m  the 
invention  of  a  given  pattern  or  form  of  weajpon,  and 
their  profound  stupidity  in  this — that,  having  done 
so,  they  always  kept  in  the  old  grooves,  whidi  pre- 
vented them  from  ever  getting  beyond  it  in  those 
objects  and  in  their  omamentetion.  One  of  the  most 
singular  things  that  are  shown  in  that  museum  is 
the  wonderful  tendency  of  the  human  mind  when 
once  it  has  got  into  a  groove  to  stick  there. 
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(Applaoae.)  The  great  object  of  fidentific  investi- 
gation 18  to  run  counter  to  tliat  tendency.  Lastly, 
great  j^rogrees  baa  been  made  in  the  last  twenty 
years  m  the  direction  of  the  discovery  of  the 
indiwtiona  of  man  in  a  loasil  state.  Twenty  years  ago 
it  was  contrary  to  any  of  the  preconceived  ideas  that 
man  could  have  existed  in  a  fossil  state.  There  was 
however,  an  accumulation  of  the  strongest  evidences 
of  the  existence  of  man  in  ages  long  since  past — 
what  the  exact  dates  were  he  did  not  think  anyone 
eould  say— but  it  was  beyond  all  question  that  man 
existed  at  a  time  when  the  whole  physical  formation 
of  the  country  was  different  to  what  it  is  now.  When 
it  came  to  a  question  of  tracing  back  man  further 
than  the  pedod  to  which  he  rraerred  he  confessed 
that  the  evidence  was  of  a  very  dubious  character. 
They  had  not  at  present  any  positive  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  Fhially,  there  was  the  very  interesting 
question  as  to  whether,  with  such  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  man  in  those  times  as  we  have  before  us, 
it  is  possible  to  trace  in  that  brief  history  any  evi- 
dence of  the  gradual  modification  from  a  human  type 
efisentiaUv  similar  to  that  which  exists  at  the  present 
day  to  a  human  type  somewhat  different  from  that 
wfaach  now  exists.  We  do  happen  to  know  that, 
going  back  further  in  time,  the  horse  presents  us  with 
a  aenes  of  distinct  modifications  and  evolutions,  by 
which  it  can  be  traced  back  from  an  earlier  type. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  deemed  possible  that  man  is  in 
the  same  position,  although  the  facts  we  have  before 
us  with  respect  to  him  tell  in  neither  one  way  nor 
the  other. 

LITERA.TURE. 

The  Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Oxford  on  the  three 
first  dm  in  October,  imder  the  presidency  of  the 
Bev.  H.  O.  Ooxe,  Bodley's  Librarian.  A  committee 
idnch  was  apnointed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
aaaodationi  hela  in  London  last  ^ear,  will  present  a 
special  report  on  the  details  relating  to  the  compila- 
tuxB  and  publicaticn  of  a  general  catologue  of  English 
literature. 

Kr«  Edvrard  JenkinS|  MJP.|  has  ^ven  notice  that 
he  will  next  session  introduce  a  bdl  to  amend  the 
law  of  copyright.  Mr.  Jenkins  was  a  member  of 
tiie  late  Royal  Commission  on  Copyright.  Vi^e  had 
rather  that  the  eonduct  of  the  subiect  m  Parliament 
had  been  in  aUer,  strongeri  and  more  influential 
hands.  L^gishition  on  coppi^htp  especially  after 
the  nttingof  a  royal  commission  on  thequestion^ 
would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  the  province  of  the 
Govemment,  which  can  alone  ensure  the  passing  of 
a  comprehoiaiTe  and  satisfactory  measure. 

The  twenty-flixth  annual  report  of  the  Boston 
Free  PuUic  Libnary  again  proves  that  fiction  is  more 
popular  in  America  even  than  it  is  in  England.  Of 
the  contents  of  the  Librarr  and  its  nine  branches, 
f  <irty-two  out  of  every  hundred  volumes  are  novels ; 


whilst  of  the  total  circulation  seventy-five  books  out 
of  every  hundred  are  works  of  fiction.  Women  are 
the  great  consumers.  The  men  take  from  the 
Librarv  less  than  half  as  many  novels  as  women. 
The  giit&  as  usual  at  Boston^  continue  on  a  munifi- 
cent scale*  Besides  donations  of  money,  21,200 
volumes  and  12,453  pamphlets  were  given  to  the 
Library  during  the  year. 

Failures  in  the  London  publishing  world,  at  least 
among  the  large  houses,  are  very  rare,  and,  indeed, 
are  almost  unknown,  but  the  late  depression  in  tiie 
ffeneral  trade  of  the  country  has  been  severely  felt 
by  publishers  and  booksellers,  and  the  announcement 
of  the  financial  difficulties  and  suspension  of  some 
old-established  firms  is  scarcely  matter  for  surprise. 
James  Virtue  and  Company,  Limited,  have  sus- 
pended payment  with  liabilities  of  over  £170,000. 
The  assets  are  stated  by  the  firm  to  be  considerable, 
but  as  these  consist  to  a  great  extent  of  magazine 
and  book  copvrights,  old  engraved  plates,  and  such 
like,  their  market  value  may  not  prove  so  substan- 
tial as  the  balance-sheet  makes  out.  The  publishing 
firm  of  Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co.,  being  but  an  of^ 
shoot  of  Virtue  and  Co.,  is  involved  in  this  stoppage, 
and  a  meeting  of  the  creditors  of  Unsley  Brotners, 
of  Catherine-street.  Strand,  has  been  called  for 
Tuesday  next.  Baidy,  Isbister,  and  Co.  are  the 
pubUshers  of  the  well-known  Oood  Words^  Tineleys 
issue  the  monthly  magazine  which  is  called  by  their 
name,  and  Virtue  and  Co.  are  the  owners  of  me  Art 
Joumaf. 


THE  EARLIEST.  BIRDS  AND  BLOSSOMS  OF 

1878. 

The  Registrar  General  in  his  last  quarterly  report, 
for  the  tluree  months  ending  in  June,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing notes  of  the  earliest  oird  and  blossom  appear- 
ances of  the  year  as  recorded  by  Mr.  James  Glaisher, 
FJB.S.:— 


I  BABUBST. 

Field  elm  in  leaf  April  21  Oxford  and 

G-uerniey 
WychElm  ^-   -  -    - 

Oak 
Lime 


»» 


•» 


f» 


Svcamore 
Horaeoheetnt  „ 
Oommon  FopUr 
Hawtbom 
Basel 
Apple  in  bloeiom 
Peer  „ 

Ulao  „ 

Laburnum  „ 
Hooeyauekle ,» 
Wheat  in  flower. 
Wbeatinear 


Barley 


fi 


Oockooarrlved... 
Swallow    „ 
mghtingale 


f> 


t» 
»* 
*f 
t» 
>> 
June 

*» 


21,  Oxford 

21,  Strathfleld 

9,  Btrathileld 
1,  Strathfleld 

7,  Osborne  .... 
10,  Strathfleld. 

1,  Osborne  .... 

20.  Oxford 

19.  Llandudoo. 

6,SlUoth 

21,  Oxford 

29.BiUoth 

2,  W^bridge. 
15,  Llandndno, 

8,  Oardington 


If 


20,  Chrdlngtonand 

Llandndno 

April  14,  Stonyhunt 

7,  Osborne 

14,  Weybildge 


■» 


]:.ATX8T. 

May   1,  Osborne. 
„     7.  Torquay 
„     7,  Torquay. 
April  27,  G-uemsey 
„    23,  Torquay. 
„    20,  Torquay. 
May  13,  Llandudno. 
5,  SlUoth. 
7,  Torquay. 
April  28,  Weybridge. 

,.    27.  Torquay. 
May   6,  Llandndno. 

„     6,  Oxford. 
June  10,  Torquay. 
26.  KeUtem. 
13,  Strathfleld  ft 
Weybridge. 


it 


26,  Kelstem. 
May   3,  Boyston. 
„    10,  Torquay. 
April  18.  Streatiey. 


f* 
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i^tttttrafi,  Jurist  31,  1878. 
NOTES. 

MUSIC  Ain>  MUSICIANS  IN  MANCHE8TBB. 

[484.]  I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  notes 
upon  Manchester  Music  Books.  The  first  book  printed 
in  England  was  published  by  Bayenscroft  about  the 
year  1616.  Bavenscroft  composed  150  tunes  to  the 
150  Psalms,  many  of  which  are  sung  at  the  present 
time,  more  particularly  one  that  was  originally  named 
French,  but  it  has  been  re-named  in  many  collections 
published  as  Dundee.  A  few  years  ago,  having  en- 
gaged to  deliver  a  lecture  upon  the  rise  and  progress 
of  music  in  England  to  the  death  of  Handel,  a  friend 
of  .mine  lent  me  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  in 
excellent  preservation,  and,  as  an  illustration,  the 
tune  under  the  name  of  French  was  sung  from  that 
edition.  This  tune  has  undergone  many  tinkerings, 
yet  notwithstanding  it  has  maintained  its  ground. 

I  was  well  acquainted  in  1816  with  the  whole  of 
the  organists  at  that  period,  but  more  particularly 
with  James  Bennett,  who  at  one  period  was  our 
leading  tenor  in  England.  At  the  time  I  became 
acquainted  with  him  he  was  celebrated  at  our  Col- 
legiate Church  as  the  best  chorister,  and,  imtil  his 
voice  broke,  sang  every  Christmas  Day  the  anthem 
at  the  afternoon  service,  which  was  always  well 
attended.  We  became  acquainted  as  youths  when 
learning  the  violin,  and  our  practice-book  was  the 
first  book  of  Challoner's  Instructions,  in  which  the 
pieces  were  arranged  as  duets.  Bennett  also  took 
lessons  on  the  pianoforte  from  William  Sudlow,  then 
organist  of  the  church.  Bennett  in  a  short  time  was 
able  to  play  the  organ,  and  his  flist  place  was  at  Dr. 
Hawke's  Chapel,  Mosley-street,  belonging  to  the 
Unitarian  body,  which  was  pulled  down.  Its  site 
with  the  burial  ground  is,  I  believe,  now  occupied  by 
Messrs.  H.  J.  Nicoll's  tailoring  establishment.  Its 
first  tenant  was  a  bank.  At  that  time  the  only 
books  in  print  were  the  two  volumes  of  Harrison's 
collection  and  Leech  of  Rochdale  s,  which  consisted 
of  about  twenty-four  tunes  and  a  few  anthems. 
Ashton,  a  well-known  bread  baker  on  Piccadilly, 
also  printed  a  small  collection.  The  organ  ai  this 
chapel  was  originally  built  for  the  Gentlemen's 
Concert  Boom,  and  was  sold  in  order  to  have  a  larger 
one  in  its  place,  and  this  one  was  sold  to  St.  Thomas's 
Chapel,  Ardwick,  and  its  player  was  Henry  Arnold. 

From  my  acquaintance  with  the  oiganists  of  that 


period  I  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  books.  The 
Collegiate  Church  only  had  Harrison's  Psalmody;  the 
same  at  Trinity  Church  (Salford),  St.  Ann's,  and  St. 
John's.  The  latter  was  then  played  by  a  Ifr.  Grim- 
shaw,  considered  the  best  organist  at  the  time.  I 
cannot  say  what  books  were  used  at  St.  Petei's,  where 
William  Wilkinson  was  organist.  He  had  a  copy 
published  by  Webbe,  which  did  not  get  into  general 
circulation  as  it  was  considered  too  intricate  an 
arrangement.  Of  St.  Stephen's,  Salford,  where  the 
organ  was  played  by  an  amateur,  I  cannot  speak. 

Harrison's  Psalmody  was  the  leading  one  at  that 
time,  and  William  Sudlow^  organist  of  Collegiate 
Church,  considered  it  the  best  collection  ever  pub- 
lished. It  was  not  made  copyright,  or  it  would  have 
been  a  fortune  to  its  author.  Harrison  (the  Bev. 
John,  I  think)  was  one  of  the  ministers  at  Cross-street 
Chapel,  and  associated  with  Mr.  Grundy;  and  when 
Grundy  left  for  Liverpool  Mr.  Bobberds  succeeded 
him.  Mr.  Harrison  had  a  son  who  was  the  minister 
of  the  Blackley  Unitarian  Chapel.  He  also  was 
musical.  At  one  time  he  was  occupied  in  revising 
his  father's  work ;  and  probably  his  son  (Dr.  Bower 
Harrison)  could  give  further  information.  I  believe 
Fentum,  of  the  Strand,  London,  was  Harrison's  pub- 
lisher. In  this  collection  were  many  composed  by 
the  Wainwrights,  singing  men  of  the  Cathedral  for  a 
long  period,  who  kept  the  only  music  shop  in  Man- 
chester, in  which  they  were  succeeded  by  their 
nephew.  One  of  the  Wainwrights  composed  the 
celebrated  tune,  ''Christians  Awake," and  called  it 
Stockport.  One  of  the  Wainwrighfs  became  an 
organist  at  Liverpool ;  he  was  a  great  comjMser  of 
psalmody,  and  was  entitled  Dr.  Wainwright.  It  was 
this  individual  who  was  a  candidate  with  the  cele- 
brated astronomer  Herschell  (then  a  hautboy  player 
in  a  military  band  at  Doncaster)  for  the  post  of 
organist  to  Halifax  Parish  Church.  Dr.  Wainwright 
had  great  execution,  and  Herschell's  friends  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  performance  asked  him  how  he 
hoped  to  succeed  against  such  an  antagonist.  He 
replied,  <'  Fingers  will  not  do ;"  and  when  he  took  his 
seat  he  placed  a  lump  of  lead  upon  the  keys  and 
harmonized  to  it.  The  builder  was  in  raptures,  and 
said,  "  I  love  this  man,  because  he  lets  my  pipes 
speak." 

In  another  Note  I  projMse  to  describe  the  progress 

of  music  in  Manchester  from  1819. 

John  Suitsb. 

Cheadle,  near  Manchester. 
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8IB  CHBISTOPaSB  WBBN  XKD  THB  WOOD  GABVEB. 

[485.]    The  foUowiog  mmously  interesting  letter, 

which  80  far  as  I  know  haa  not  been  pxinted,is  copied 

from  the  MiaceUaneona  Collection   of    Autograph 

Letters  in  the  British  Museum,  vol.  21,  letter  G. :~ 

''  To  Mistress  Hannah  Haybittle, 
Sudbury, 

Suffolk, 
Care  of  James  Herbeart  the  Cazrier, 

No.  9|  Ivy  Lane,  London. 

"  September  3rd,  1669. 
Dearest  Hannah,  my  sweet  Mistxess, 

Pray  God  that  this  may  find  my 
own  aweet-hearte  and  lyfe  weU.  I  hope  that  James 
Herbert  put  into  your  own  hands  one  letter  which  I 
sent,  I  gave  him  the  letter  myself  and  he  promised 
most  faithfully  to  find  occasion  to  conveye  it  to  you. 
I  know  my  dear  Hannah  you  think  it  both  hard  and 
wrong  to  hide  anything  from  the  knowledge  of  so 
kind  a  Father  as  your^s.  The  waggon  returns  into 
London  on  Tuesday,  so  I  went  to  the  yard  in  Bishop- 
gate  and  waited  for  it  to  aiiiye.  At  last  I  heard  the 
belJs,  and  Jim  Herbert  as  he  turned  under  the  gate* 
way  sniiled  at  me  pleasantlie  and  he  said,  wait  a  bit 
young  chap,  I  have  somewhat  to  say  to  thee.  After 
a  while  he  came  to  me  and  told  me  how  he  met  you 
walking  on  the  Croft  with  your  maide  Susan,  and 
how  he  contrived  to  give  you  my  packet  unseen  of 
her*  To  think  of  such  craft  under  a  waggoner  his 
frock ;  but  no  letter  from  you.  He  says  that  you 
looked  well  and  seemed  happy  to  receive  my  letter 
and  I  am  contente— but  had  you  no  opi)ortunite  to 
write  one  line — I  know  how  it  is  dear  Hannah,  you 
dislike  any  artifice,  indeed  it  is  hardly  right  for  me, 
who  owe  so  much  to  your  good  Father,  even  the 
abilitie  to  write  this  as  he  sent  me,  a  poor  orphan, 
to  the  free  school,  to  tempt  you  in  this  matter. 

I  can  no  longer  put  off  telling  you  the  good  newes. 
God  has  indeed  been  good  to  us.  Little  d&d  I  expect 
anch  happiness  when  I  left  Sudbury  last  May ;  that 
moiming,  when  I  looked  for  the  last  time  from  the 
hill,  I  thought  my  heart  would  surely  burst,  but  then 
came  to  my  mind  what  kind  neighbour  Smith  should 
say  sue  heard  your  father  say  about  London,  so  I 
plucked  up  courage  and  walked  very  fast  over  the 
Tye.  Deal  Hannah,  it  is  a  very  sad  lyfe  to  be  alone 
in  a  great  dty.  At  Sudbury  I  did  contrive  to  see 
you,  though  at  a  distance,  every  day,  and  I  could  walk 
in  the  pleasaunt  fields  and  think  about  you  and 
jead  Master  Shakspear— his  plays  which  you  gave 


me,  and  which  troUe  have  been  lattoily  with  my 
Bible,  my  onlie  oomforte.  In  the  evening  I  could 
pass  your  houae  to  catch  a  glimpae  of  your  ahadowe 
on  your  casement,  or  to  hear  your  spinnet  sounding, 
and  sometimes  I  found  the  neighbours  showing  the 
ear-rings  to  a  fanner  or  two  who  had  been  at  the 
market,  and  it  was  sweete  to  my  poor,  vain,  heart  to 
hear  them  tell  how  the  rich  merohaat,  Master  Hay- 
bittle, retired  from  London  to  his  native  town,  and 
bought  a  house  and  employed  a  poor  young  man, 
who  shewed  some  taste  for  such  matters^  to  carve 
upon  the  wood-work  elephants  and  lions,  and  other 
wonderful  beasts  from  the  distant  lands,  where  he 
used  to  send  merchandise.  Then  all  said  the  carver 
must  go  up  to  London  and  become  a  great  man, 

WeU,  I  got  to  London,  but  no  one  would  employ 
me,  and  my  little  pittance  of  money  got  lower  and 
lower,  and  I  used,  for  want  of  employment,  to  go  to 
the  chureh-yaxd  of  Saint-Paul,  and  watch  the  build- 
ing, which  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  Suddenly  it  struck  me  one  day  that  they 
would  surelie  {»ut  into  such  a  grand  building  carvings, 
such  as  I  have  often  seen  at  Melf ord  and  the  other 
churches,  and  I  spoke  humblie  to  the  foremen,  but 
they  repulsed  me,  saying,  *^we  want  no  hedge 
carpenters  here;*  nevertheleas,  I  went  day  after 
day  to  look  on  at  a  distance,  and  a  week 
yesterday,  as  I  stood  as  usual,  in  great  admiration,  a 
gentleman  approached  with  papers  in  his  hand,  and 
he  talked  mtii  the  workpeople,  and  at  kut  his  eyefell 
on  me-,  and  he  said  to  the  foreman, '  What  does  that 
young  man  want  P  I  wiU  not  have  any  person  about 
here  unless  they  have  business;'  and  the  foreman 
answered,  *  Please  you.  Sir  Christopher,  he  is  a 
country  fellow  who  troubles  ua  to  give  him  some  of 
the  carving  work  to  do.'  On  this  the  gentleman,  who 
I  then  knew  to  be  the  great  architect,  beckoned  me 
towards  him,  and  said,  *  Friend,  you  want  carving 
work ;  what  have  you  been  used  to  oar^e  P '  Hasnahl 
indeed  you  will  hardly  credit  it,  hut  I  was  so  con- 
fused that— forgetting  all  but  what  I  earned  my 
bread  by  whilst  I  was  in  the  oounliy— I  answered, 
stammeringly, '  Please  yonr  worship.  Sir  Christopher, 
I  have  been  used  to  carve  troughs.'  ^Troughs,'  said 
he.  '  Then  carve  me,  as  a  specimen  of  your  skill,  a 
sow  and  pigs,  it  will  be  something  in  your  line,  and 
bring  it  to  me  this  day  week,  I  shall  be  here,'  on 
which  he  went  away  smiling,  and  all  the  foiemen 
and  workpeople  burst  into  loud  laughter. 
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I  do  not  know  how  I  reached  my  lodging,  but  when 
I  did  I  throwed  myself  on  the  bed  and  shed  bitter 
tears,  and  reproached  myself  for  losing  such  an 
opx)ortanity  of  explaining  what  I  had  done  on  your 
Father  his  house.    In  the  eyening  the  good  Quaker 
woman,  whose  back  garret  I  rent,  came  upstairs,  and, 
entering  my  room,  said,  *  Friend  Philip,  I  have  not 
seen  thee  since  morning ;  I  feared  thou  wert  ill — ^see, 
I  have  brought  thee  some  broth/    But  I  could  not 
touch  it,  so  she  said,  *  Tell,  I  pray  thee,  thy  trouble ; 
it  may  be  I  can  help  thee.'    So  I  told  her,  and  she 
said, '  Thou  art  wrong,  for  if  the  man  who  is  building 
that  great  steeple  house  requires  such  and  such  a 
thing  done,  why,  if  thou  really  hast  skill,  it  will  be 
showed  as  well  in  that  as  in  any  other  matter."    Her 
words  were  comforting  to  me,  and  I  sat  up  on  the 
bed  and  ate  the  broth,  and  then  I  took  my  last 
guinea,    and  I  went  out  and  bought   a  block  of 
pear-tree    wood,  and    worked    at  my  task  con- 
tinually, and  yesterday  morning  I  dressed  myself 
in    my    best,    and    wrapping    it    in    an    apron 
borrowed  from  my  kind  landlady,  I  went  to  the 
building.    The  work-people  jeered  me,  and  pressed 
vezy  much  that  I  should  show  it  to  them,  but  on  no 
account  would  I  do  so.    I  waited  two  or  three  hours, 
and  then  it  was  rumoured  that  Sir  Christopher  was 
arrived  with  a  party  of  the  quality,  to  whom  he  was 
showing  the  building.    At  last  he  and  the  rest  passed 
where  I  stood,  but  when  I  would  have  gone  forward  to 
speak  with  him,  the  foreman  and  others  would  have 
.  hindered  me  saying,  'this  is  not  the  proper  time, 
you  may  see  that  Sir  Christopher  is  otherwise  en- 
gaged,' but  necessity  made  me  then  bolder,  and  I 
said,  *  he  himself  appointed  me  this  morning/  and  I 
pressed  through  them.    Directly  his  eye  caught  me, 
he  beckoned  and  I  went  towards  him,  and  I  bowed 
and  undid  the  apron,  and  presented  the  carving  to 
him.    For  a  minute  Le  held  it  in  his  hand — Oh !  deare 
Hannah!  what  an  anxious  minute — ^and  then  said, 
I  engage  you  young  man,  attend  at  my  office  to- 
morrow forenoon.'     Then  he  walked  on  with  the 
party,  still  holding  the  sow  and  pigs  in  his  hand,  but 
when  he  got  a  little  distance  he  turned  round  and 
said,  'wait  until  we  pass  back.'    So  I  waited,  and 
when  they  returned,  Sir  Christopher  came  up  to  me 
and  said,  *  Mr.  Addison,'  I  thiak  he  said,  *  Addison, 
or  Addington,  wishes  to  keep  your  carving,  and  re- 
quests me  to  give  you  ten  guineas  for  it.'    I  bowed, 
and  then  he  said,  *  I  fear  I  did  you  some  injustice 


young  man,  but  a  great  national  work  is  entrusted  to 
my  care,  and  it  is  my  solemn  duty  to  mind  that  no 
part  of  the  work  falls  into  inefficient  hands,  mind 
and  attend  me  to-morrow/  So  I  bowed  and  ran 
home,  and  my  kind  landlady  was  also  overjoyed. 
This  morning  I  have  been  at  the  office,  and  I  am  in- 
deed engaged  to  do  carving  in  this  most  wonderful 
building. 

I  leave,  at  your  discretion,  to  acquaint  your  father 
of  this  matter,  and  if  you  would  write  to  me  only 
one  line  it  would  increase  the  happiness  of 

Deare  Hannah, 
Tour  faithful  Servante  imtil  Deathe, 

Philip  Wood." 

Shortly  after  obtaining  employment  under  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  he  also  succeeded  in  winning  the 
hand— the  heart  he  had  won  before— of  his  '*  Deare 
Hamiah."  In  consequence  of  this  marriage  he  was 
obliged  to  change  his  name  from  Philip  Wood  to 
Philip  Haybittle.  He  was  employed  many  years  in 
carving  the  interior  of  Saint-Patil's ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  the  work  executed  by  him,  in  this  noblest  of 
all  our  English  cathedrals,  is  well  worthy  of  the 
building,  and  reflects  honour  on  its  illustrious 
architect.  Bichabd  Bubokss. 

G-eorge-«treet,  Hnlme. 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

FLBSHED  HIS  MAIDBN  SWOBD." 
(Query  Ko.  477,  August  24.) 

[486.J  The  passage  ''flesh'd  his  maiden  sword' 
occurs  in  Shakspere's  historical  play  of  King  Henry 
IV.,  part  i.,  act  v.,  scene  4 : — 

Pbince  Ksnby.— Come,  brother  John, 
Full  bravely  hast  thou  flesh'd  thy  maiden  sword. 

T.  T.  H. 

2CANCHBSTEB  MI7SIC  BOOKS. 
(Sob,  455  and  475.) 

[487.]  I  am  told  by  Mr.  David  EeUy  that  the  Mr. 
Rider  whom  I  remember  as  living  in  Plymouth 
Grove  was  not  Mr.  Charles  Rider,  the  compiler  of  the 
Pscdmodia,  but  his  brother  William;  and  that  Charles 
died  at  Leamington  over  twenty  years  ago.  An 
address  "To  the  children  attending  the  Sunday  School 
for  all  Denominations,  Miles  Platting,  Manchester," 
(duodecimo,  eleven  pages),  was  published  about 
1815-20.  It  is  signed  "  C.  B."  This,  I  suppose,  was 
Charles  Rider's.  C.  W.  S. 

The  name  was  originally  spelt  Rider,  and  subse- 
quently changed  to  Ryder.  Sslbahc 


AtousT  81, 1878.] 
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I  am  pencmally  much  obliged  to  C.  W.  S.  for  the 
ittf annAtlon  that  the  three  yoluinea  of  mtuic  compiled 
hy  Hr.  Charles  Rider  are  in  the  Free  Library  of  this 
city.  He  will  permit  me,  however,  to  correct  a  slight 
eiTor  in  his  note.  It  was  not  Mr.  C.  Bider,  but  his 
brother  William,  who  resided  in  Plymouth  Grove. 
The  latter  gentleman  died  in  1805,  and  lies  buried  in 
the  precincts  of  St.  Saviour's  Church.  Mr.  C.  Rider 
left  CoUyhunt  Hall  nearly  fifty  years  ago  in  conse- 
quence, it  was  said,  of  a  riotous  mob  visiting  his 
residenoe,  to  the  great  terror  ot  his  sisters,  during  his 
absence  from  home.  Leaving  Manchester  he  retired 
to  the  Moravian  Settlement,  and  while  there  he 
became  connected  with  the  Droylsden  Sunday-school 
and  was  as  highly  respected  there  as  he  had  been  at 
Elm-street.  There  he  remained  many  years ;  but  his 
health  beginning  to  fail,  he  bade  farewell  to  his 
Droylsden  friends  and  went  to  reside  at  Leamington, 
where,  at  an  advanced  age,  he  died. 

Sahuxl  Hewitt. 

Ifsndsii  liiMty  O.*oii-M» 

Sklbahc  and  C.  W.  S.  in  bringing  forward  Mr. 
Gfaarles  Bidef  s  music  publications  will,  I  am  sure, 
have  given  much  pleasure  to  your  readers,  and  to 
myself  particularly,  as  I  never  paw  any  of  the  works 
in  question.  There  is,  however,  no  point  in 
which  my  music-book  tallies  with  those  named  by 
your  correspondents,  except  that  the  benevolence  of 
the  design  in  gratuitously  publishing  such  a  work  is 
the  same.  In  my  book  not  one  of  the  tunes  bears 
the  signature  C.  R.,  so  that  had  Mr.  Rider  been  the 
cominler  he  would  hardly  have  omitted  in  so  com- 
plete a  work  as  his  Psalmodia  Britannica  at  least 
some  of  his  own  compositions.  Nor  is  there  a  chant 
or  any  other  variety  of  comi>osition,  except  the  plain 
hynm  tune,  in  my  work  from  begimung  to  end;  and 
this  leads  me  to  infer  that  the  publication  emanated 
from  a  dissenter,  or  at  any  rate  that  it  was  more  par- 
ticularly for  their  use.  Should  any  copy  be  in  the 
hands  of  your  readers,  the  order  and  names  of  a  few 
of  the  tunes  in  my  book  may  be  a  means  of  identifi- 
cation :  —  No.  1,  Streams,  by  Broadrip  ;  No.  2, 
Weatherby,  by  Dr.  Miller ;  No.  3,  Enaresborough,  by 
Leadi ;  No.  4,  Mount  Tabor,  by  Marsh ;  No.  5,  Man- 
chester, by  Dr.  Wainwright  R.  E.  Bibbt. 


Conoborattve  of  the  reply  of  Sxlbaho,  I  may  say 
that  the  music  book  alluded  to  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Bib^y 
is  undoubtedly  the  one  compiled  by  the  late  Mr. 


Charles  Rider.  I  formerly  had  i  copy  in  my  posses- 
sion, and  can  state  on  good  authori^  that  the  work 
was  originally  presented  to  the  various  Sunday 
schools  in  Manchester.  Mr.  Ryder,  I  understood,  was 
associated  with  the  Wealeyan  connexion  in  the 
Oldham-street  circuit,  and  was,  as  already  mentioned, 
an  active  promoter  of  the  ^  Sunday  schools  for 
children  of  all  denominations,**  which  about  that 
time  were  established  and  supported  by  a  committee 
consisting  mainly  of  members  of  the  above  body  In 
addition  to  the  Elm-street  schools  there  may  be  men- 
tioned, amongst  others,  the  schools  in  Trumpet-street, 
which  afterwards  became  attached  ^  Great  Bridge- 
water-street  Wesleyan  Chapel,  and  which  have  only 
recently  been  pulled  down  for  the  Cheshire  Lines 
Railway  to  Liverpool.  Mr.  Ryder's  zeal  in  promoting 
singing  in  schools  and  congregations  was  proverbial. 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  scholars  to  visit  him  at  his 
residence  at  Colly  hurst— then  a  desirable  country 
retreat— and  there  to  sing  for  him. 

Apart,  however,  firom  the  novelty  attached  to  the 
book  in  question,  there  is  nothing  particular  to 
recommend  it.  Many  of  the  tunes  are  entirely  unfit 
for  school  or  congregational  singing.  The  music  is 
in  vocal  score  only,  and  the  notes  are  very  much 
crowded  together.  It  was,  in  fact»  to  a  great  extent 
afterwards  superseded  in  this  district  by  "  Voce  de 
Melodia,*  a  collection  of  hynm  tunes  in  vocal  score 
with  pianoforte  or  organ  accompaniment,  compile 
by  the  late  WiUiam  Holford,  who  I  believe  was  choir- 
master at  St.  Clement's  Church,  Lever-street,  at  the 
time,  and  whose  brother  (who  also  had  an  interest  in 
the  work)  was  within  the  last  few  years  organist  of 
Christ  Church,  Salford.  Very  few  copies  of  this  latter 
collection  are  now  to  be  met  with,  as  more  modem 
and  better  tune  books  have  almost  universally  filled 
its  place,  Wk.  Blackbtocx, 

CHBAPSIDB* 
(Qoflty  ISTo.  178,  JLOgost  24.) 

[488.J  Gheapslde  in.  London  received  its  name 
from  the  Sax<m  word  ^'chepe,"  or  market;  Anglo* 
Saxon^  ceapian,  to  buy;  cypan, to  sell;  and  oeap, 
price*  A  ^  chipping  *  was  the  old  English  term  for  a 
marketi;>hice.  Thus  we  have  Chipping  Norton 
Chipping  Bamet,  and  Chepstow,  all  ancient  market 
towns.  Cheapside  and  Eastcheap  were  the  old  market 
places  of  London.  In  the  year  1246  Cheapside  was 
an  open  field  called  Crown-fipld,  from  an  inn  of  that 
name  at  the  East  End.   Three  centuries  ago  Cheap- 
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side  was  e»Ued  the  ^  beeatgr  of  Lo&doDy"  and  was 
famed  to  its  eplendid  shops,  oecupied  If  goldsmiths, 
linendiapen^  md  haherdasheis. 

MOVDMSaa  fiVGKLBT. 

takdon,  26tii  Augnttt  WZ. 

tBB  KAfiCFBSAVBS  BBatTSBT. 

[489.  j  J  was  one  of  those  who  weire  fayoured  with 
an  inyitotion  to  the  residenoe  of.  Mr,  Earner  Her- 
gieayes.  He  had  eoBcertS)  I  think,  weekly.  The 
bend  was  composed  as  follows:— James  Bennett, 
leader;  John  Slater,  second  violin;  James  Green, 
yioloneello ;  David  Feems,  flute ;  Mr.  Eaigreaves  also 
occasionally  played  the  flute.  There  were  a  few 
others  I  cannot  name.  Mr.  Haigieaves  was  an  en- 
thusiastic inusidan,  and  seeing  that  the  Philharmonic 
Spdely  was  on  the  wane  his  wish  was  to  found  one  for 
the  rising  axnateurs ;  and,  ^  I  undentood,  the  £1,000 
was  to  be  funded  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  its  con- 
certs. The  associfktion  was  to  be  composed  of 
amateurs  witii  the  addition  of  a  few  paid  professionals, 
instead  of  which  few,  if  any,  amateurs  were  in  the 
band.  Consequently  the  fund  was  swallowed  by  the 
prof essio^als  engaged,  John  Slatbb. 

Obeadle,  nesr  Manoheiter. 

WILLIAM   BALLY. 
(Query  ITo.  481,  Augut  24.) 

r490.]  Under  the  title  of  *'  Mons.  Bally*s  Lectures 
r)n  Casting  and  ModeUing,**  Mr.  Bally  printed  at 
Nottingham  (eight  pages,  duodecimo,  without  date) 
a  syllabus  of  his  lectures,  with  some  practical  in- 
structions in  the  art. 

When  Mr.  Bally  left  Manchester  for  his  native 
Switzerland  in  1848,  on  account  of  ill-health,  his 
collection  of  casts,  the  work  of  twenty-eight  years, 
was  bought  by  public  subscription,  amounting  to 
£ldO.  and  deposited  in  the  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Davidrstreet.  An  account  of  a  tea  party  in  his 
honour  will  be  found  in  the  Manchetter  Guardian^ 
July  1, 1848.  About  1860  the  casts,  numbering  760, 
were  accepted  by  the  Corporation,  and  placed  in  an 
upper  room  in  the  now  demolished  Campfteld  Library. 
They  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  museum  in 
Queen's  Park,  where  they  now  are.  C.  W.  S. 


[492.]  Thb  latb  Miss  CAiHBBnnB  Winicwobth. 
In  notidng  the  death  of  the  accomplished  translator 
of  I^fra  Germamcay  the  IVmes,  of  July  16,  said  that 
''her  early  life  was  spent  ftt  Alderley  Bdge,  near 
Manchester,  where  she  lived  in  close  mtimacy  with 
Mr.  Gaskell,  the  Martineau  family,  and  others.^  Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  Ifiss  Wii^- 
worth  was  bom  in  this  ndghbourhood,  or  how  she 
came  to  reside  at  Alderley  Edge  P  C.  W.  S. 

r498.]  SiaNATUBE  OP  Clbbes  of  the  Pbacb. 
Wny  do  clerks  of  the  peace  sign  advertisements  and 
other  announcements  without  their  Christian  name, 
giving  one  the  idea  that  they  may  possibly  be  peers 
of  the  realm?  Formerly  our  Manchester  notices 
were  signed  simply  ''Ogden,'*  and  now  they  are 
signed  '^Austin."  Cms  is  disposed,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  think  of  Lord  Ogden  or  Lord  Austin.  How 
and  why  did  the  custom  originate  P  A,  G. 

f404.]  Phiz.— Can  any  reader  give  any  informa- 
tion about  Mr.  Hablot  K.  Browne,  the  artist  associated 
with  Dickens  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  successes  P 
We  read  of  Mr.  Browne  as  having  been  the  friend 
and  companion  of  Dickens  an4  his  contemporaries^ 
but  now  we  never  hear  him  mentioned  in  connection 
with  literary  or  artistic  circles.  Not  having  heard  of 
his  decease,  and  having  a  great  admiration  for  his 
genius,  I  should  Uke  to  Know  if  he  is  still  living. 


QUEBIES. 

[401.  j  Thb  Dbsss  Coat.— At  what  period  was 
the  present  style  of  "swallow-tail*  or  "cUw- 
hammer  ^  dress  coat  introduced  P  Alpha. 


)  B.  Baqot. 

[405.]  "What  Lancashisb  Thinks  to-day." 
The  Marquis  of  SaUsbuiy,  whmi  Secretary  for  India, 
at  a  dinner  given  to  him  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Man- 
chester, I  thmk  bythe  Chamber  of  Conmierce,  used 
the  expression,  **  What  Lancashire  thinks  to-day, 
England  will  think  to-monow."  Since  then  the 
autinorship  of  the  phrase  has  been  attributed  to  him. 
In  the  DaUy  New  of  Wednesday,  in  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Walter  Wren,  the  eminent  **  coach,"  Lord  Salisburv  is 
said  to  have  borrowed  the  sentence  from  Mr.  Cobden. 
CEm  anv  one  say  when,  where,  and  in  what  connection 
Mr.  Cobden  used  the  words  P  Alf.  Gsby. 

[406.1  Thb  Fibst  Sunday  Schools,  Bolton 
AND  Manchbstbb.— (1).  The  first  Sunday-school 
established  by  Bobert  Baikes  was  opened  m  Glou- 
cester in  July,  1780.  At  or  before  that  time  a  Sunday- 
school,  taught  by  one  Jemmy  Hey,  was  in  existenoe 
at  Little  Lever,  near  Bolton.  I  should  be  glad  if  any 
of  your  many  readers  can  give  the  date  at  which  this 
school  was  started,  the  duration  of  its  existence,  or 
any  other  iwrticulars  respecting  it.  (2.)  As  early 
after  what  may  be  called  the  general  establishment 
of  Sunday-schools  as  1785,  there  are  said  to  have  been 
nearly  3,000  scholars  in  them  in  Manchester.  I,  and 
I  dare  say  very  many  others,  v^ould  like  to  know 
where  and  by  whom  the  first  Manchester  Sunday- 
school  was  started.  I  should  also  like  to  have,  or 
know  where  I  may  obtain,  information  respecting  the 
early  schools.  F.  Davknfobt. 


AtGtrsT  31^  1878.] 
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LITJSKATUKE. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  was  in  rather  feeble 
health  for  some  time,  has  now  conaidarably  re- 
coyered,  and  is  arranging  mateiials  for  an  autobto* 
graphy. 

Mr.  BasHn  has  Altered  his  mind  al>oat  Fors 
davigerOf  Hie  tssue  of  which  has  been  suspended 
since  his  illness  in  March  last,  and  which  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  discoixtuiuinff  albogether. 
He  will  now  complete  the  rolame  for  the  year. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Bond's  appointment  as  Principal 
librarian  of  the  British  Museum  has  been  contirmed 
by  Her  Majesty,  who,  as  usual,  had  two  names 
sabmitted  to  her.  Tne  second  was  that  of  Mr. 
Bullen,  keeper  of  the  printed  books.  Mr*  Bond  has 
been  keeper  of  the  manuscripts  for  the  past  twelve 
years. 

The  death  is  announced  of  a  writer  who  has 
perhaps  had  more  juvenile  readers  than  any  con- 
temporary author.  Mrs.  Mortimer,  who  wrote 
Pe«*p  of  Dm^  Line  upon  Line,  and  sundry  other 
works  for  children,  has  just  died  at  Runton,  near 
Cromer,  at  the  age  of  sevenly-aix.  The  deceased 
lady,  formerly  Mus  Bevan,  was  the  widow  of  the 
late  Rev.  Thomas  Mortimer. 

The  revival  of  the  Wel^  language  and  its  effect 
on  literature  is  noted  by  a  correspondent  oi!  Uie 
Spectator^  who  has  recently  been  travelling  in  Bel- 
gium, and  has  observed  a  corresponding  revival  of 
another  '^  conquered  language,"  the  Flemish.  At 
Aberystwith  last  year  a  newsvendor-told  him  that 
he  not  only  sold  many  more  Welsh  newspapers  than 
Eng^h,  but  that  the  sale  of  the  former  was  greatly 
iDcreadng,  by  comparison  with  tiiat  of  the  latter. 
And  the  get-up  of  Welsh  books  has  improved  as 
much  within  the  last  twenty  years  as  that  of 
Flemish.^  What  was  formerly  published  only  for 
the  reading  of  the  lowest  class  in  either  case,  Lb 
evidently  pubHshed  now  for  that  of  a  class  much 
better  to  do.    At  Dolgelly  Market  the  writer  was 

Site  surprised  at  the  expensively-illustrated  Weldli 
hies  that  were  on  sale. 


ART* 

The  nortraits  in  the  British  Museum  are  to  be 
removea  to  the  galleries  of  the  National  Portrait 
Ghdlery,  and  the  pictures  to  the  National  GaUery,  or 
South  Kendngton.  This  is  provided  for  in  the  act 
which  received  the  royal  aasent  on  the  last  day  of 
the  ssuraion. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  will  publish,  in  the  course  of 
the  autumn,  an  interesting  volume  on  the  LSber 
Studiorum  of  Turner,  the  engravings  of  the  English 
master.  It  is  not  only  a  catalogue  for  the  service 
of  the  ooUectoz,  giving  him  signs  by  which  he  may 
discriminate  that  great  object  of  his  research,  tlie 
particnlar  <' state  of  the  play,''  but  is  a  catelogue 


and  a  description,  something  after  the  manner  of 
Charles  Blanc's  book  on'  Rembrandt. 

The  autumn  exhibition  of  pictures  in  Liverpool, 
conducted  under  the  management  of  the  Corpor- 
ation, will  open  on  Monday  next.  The  number  of 
worics  sent  in  last  year  was  about  2,200^  and  this  year 
2,600, in  1877  nofewer  than  1,827  pictures  were  hung, 
whilst  this  year  the  number  is  limited  to  1,060.  The 
refected  works  numbered  about  1.400.  The  com- 
mittee have  been  careful  to  avoid  the  two  extremes 
of  '*  filing''  and  of  placing  pictures  on  the  floor,  and 
this  arranaem^t  has  necessarily  led  to  a  curtail- 
ment of  the  number  shown.  Amonffst  known  works 
previou^  exhibited,  are  G.  F.  Watts's  Time  and 
Death, 'I\  Leigh  ton's  Winding  the  Skein,  and  Mr. 
Hubert  Herkomer's  Eventide,  recently  purchased  by 
the  Corporation  for  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  has 
also  a  place  on  the  walls. 

The  autumn  exhibition  of  the  Birmingham  Society 
of  Artists  was  opened  on  Thursday.  It  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  larg[e  proportion  of  Academicians 
and  Associates  among  its  contributors,  most  of  them 
represented  by  works  which  have  e^ady  passed 
the  ordeal  of  criticism  at  the  Royal  Academy  or 
other  London  exhibitions.  The  members  of  the 
society  and  other  loc&l  artists  are  well  thousrh  not 
largely  represented,  chiefly  in  the  landscape  depart- 
ment. Although  the  rejected  works  this  year  num- 
bered several  hundred,  the  weeding  out  process 
might  have  been  carried  further  with  advantage,  as 
the  collection,  comprising  881  works,  is  still  some- 
what unwieldy.  At  the  private  view  on  Wednes- 
day purchases  were  made  on  a  fairly  liberal  scale, 
considering  Ihe  general  depression  of  trade* 

SClJENCE. 

A  mammoth  has  bien  found  at  Bois  de  la  Balie, 
near  Geneva.  No  such  fossil  has  been  discovered  in 
the  Canton  rince  1786. 

Mr.  Darwin  has  been  elected  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  the 
section  of  Zoology,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Bavarian  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Mr.  W.  w .  Key  worth,  of  Alderley  Edge,  m  the 
course  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Lancasnire  and 
ChefiJiire  Entomological  Society  in  Liverpool  on 
Monday,  mentioned  amongst  his  numerous  captures 
during  the  past  year  that  of  the  very  rare  Hawk 
Moth  Ohierocampa  Oelerioi 

In  the  interests  of  literature  it  is  important  to  find 
out  that  the  use  of  wood  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  is  not  conducive  to  the  lonsevity  of  that  sub- 
stance. Professor  Reuleaux,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at 
Leipae,  stated  tha^  as  the  paper  used  in  the  German 
public  offices  is  mamly  composed  of  wood  we  may 
expect  the  destruction,  from  natural  causes,  of  many 
important  official  records.  He  limits  their  duration 
to  about  fifteen  years* 
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SHAKSPERB  AND  CYPRUS. 

There  is  some  mild  sort  of  interest  in  noting  how 
frequently,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  hundred 
lines,  Shakspere's  references  to  the  island  of  Cyprus 
under  the  governorship  of  Othello  would  appear  to 
be  capable  of  a  modem  application.  For  instance, 
on  the  arrival  of  a  Queen's  messenger  at  our  Foreign 
Office,  what  more  natural  remark  for  Lord  Salisbury 
to  make  than — 

Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine  P 

In  antidpation  of  the  Anglo-Turkish  convention 
developing  into  action,  we  have  the  fact  noted  that 

« 

The  Turldsh  fleet  is  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

During  the  private  negotiations  for  the  cession  of  the 
island,  there  was  doubtless  much  winnowing  of 

The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk. 

And  at  Malta,  when  the  Indian  troops  were  being 
embarked  for  a  visit  to  the  place,  what  better  line 
for  a  special  correspondent  to  telegraph  than 

A  mighty  preparation  makes  for  Cyprus? 

When  Sir  Garnet  took  formal  possesion,  what 
shorter  way  of  saying  so  than— 

Lo  I  Tm  in  full  commission  here  for  Cyprus? 

And  when  the  royal  standard  was  hoisted  and 
Queen  Victoria  proclaimed,  tiie  appeal  to  the  people 
might  be — 

Ye  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees,' 
With— 

We  bring  aU  Cyprus  comfort. 
And — 

Heaven  bless  the  Isle  of  Cyprus. 

In  the  event  of  a  drunken  row  in  the  guardroom 
some  night,  there  will  infallibly  be 

Three  lads  of  Cyprus,  noble  swelling  spirits. 
Who  bear  their  honour  in  a  wary  aistance — 
The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  isle. 

And  Sir  Garnet  may  be  heard  a  mile  off,  exclaiming: 

For  Christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl* 

Are  we  tum*d  Turks,  and  to  ourselves  do  that 

Which  Heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  P 

What !  in  a  town  of  war, 

Tct  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brimful  of  fear, — 

To  manage  private  and  domestic  quarrels. 

In  night,  and  on  the  court  and  guard  of  safety, — 

'Tis  monstrous  I 

And  finally,  when  Lady  Wolseley  goes  out  to  join 
her  galkmt  husband,  what  finer  greeting  for  iier 
than — 

Honey!  you  shall  be  well  desired  in  Cyprus ; 
I  have  found  great  love  among  them. 


JAMES    MUDIE    SPENCE. 

Our  obituary  column  recorded  last  week  the  death 
of  Mr.  James  Mudie  Spence.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  Peter  Spence,  J.P,  the  well-known 
chemist,  and  was  bom  in  1836.  Much  of  nis  time 
was  spent  in  travel  and  adventure  in  Norway, 
Calif  omia,  and  South  America.  Of  his  residence  in 
the  Republic  of  Venezuela  he  has  left  a  very 
readable  account  in  his  Land  of  Bdioar,  which 
has  gone  through  two  editions  in  the  present 
year.  It  is  on  this  work  Mr.  Spenoe's  dwm 
to  literary  remembrance  must  be  based,  although 
he  printed  several  pamphlets— one  in  Spanish — 
for  private  circulation.  During  his  residence  in 
Venezuela  he  organized  an  ascent  of  the  Peak  of 
Naignatit,  9,480  feet  high,  and  was  the  first  human 
being  known  to  have  planted  foot  on  the  summit  of 
that  mountain,  until  then  deemed  inaocesdble. 
Amongst  the  plants  collected  on  that  occasion  was  a 
a  new  species  of  the  Chusquea,  which  was  described 
by  Dr.  Ernst,  of  Car&cas,  who  named  it  in  honour  of 
its  discoverer  Chusquea  Spenoei.  Mr.  Spence  brought 
home  a  large  collection  of  objects  illustrative  of  the 
natural  resources  and  antiquities  of  Venezuela,  a 
country  to  which  he  was  gieatiy  attached,  and  where 
he  had  many  warm  friends.  Oeneral  Guzman  Blanco, 
then  Preddent  of  the  Republic,  conferred  upon  him 
the  Order  of  the  Busto  del  Libertador.  Mr.  Spence 
was  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  and  a  Fellow  of 
theBoyal  Geographical  and  other  Societies.  After 
his  return  to  England  in  1872  he  virited  some  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  but  his  health  began  to  fail,  and 
the  preparation  of  Uie  Land  of  Bolivar  and  the  task 
of  seeing  it  through  the  press  was  his  last  work. 
Some  months  were  spent  atMatiock  in  the  vain  hope 
of  recruiting.  Finally  an  operation  of  a  painful  nature 
became  necessary  in  London,  and  sanguine  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  speedy  restoration  to  health.  A  stay 
at  Heme  Bay  was  recommended,  and  there  he 
rapidly  lost  strength  and  died  August  15th.  His 
Land  of  Bolivar  gives  but  a  faint  notion  of  the 
charm  of  his  sodal  intercourse.  He  was  a  keen 
observer,  and  his  humour  and  geniality  made  him  a 
favourite  in  society.  There  are  many  both  in  the 
old  world  and  the  new  who  will  hear  with  sincere 
regret  of  his  death  at  a  comparatively  early  age. 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

MUSIC  AND  MYSICIAN8  IN  1CANCHE8TBB. 
(Note  N«.  484,  Aii|nut  31.) 

[497.J  I  believe  the  psalmody  used  at  St  Petefs 
Chinch  oomprified  Haniaon's  two  yolumes,  Webbe's 
Collection^  and  some  manuscript  compositions  and 
azrangements,  when  Mr.  William  Wilkinson  was 
oiganist  and  Mr.  John  Isherwood  was  basso. 

It  was  the  Bey.  Ralph  (not  John)  Harrison  who 
compiled  the  *'  Sacred  Hannony,"  the  first  edition  of 
which  was  sold  in  London  by  Messrs.  Thompson,  No. 
75,  and  J.  Johnson,  No.  72,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
and  W.  Brown,  of  Essex-street,  Strand ;  and  by  B. 
Massey,  mnsicseller.  Hanging  Ditch,  Manchester. 
The  Bey.  Balph  Harrison  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Bey.  Cuthbert  Harrison,  who  was  ejected  from  Single- 
ton, Lancashire,  in  1662.  He  was  for  some  time 
misister  of  the  Presbyterian  Chapel,  Shrewsbury; 
and  afterwards,  for  thirty-eight  years,  of  the  chapel 
in  Cro6»«treet,  Manchester,  He  died  November  24, 
1810,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

Mr.  Slater  is  not  quite  accurate  in  his  account  of 
the  Wainwrights.  I  published  all  the  particulars  I 
ooold  find  of  the  family  in  the  Biographical  Notices 
given  in  my  Collection  of  Chants,  but  as  they  are 
oiftitted  in  the  thirteenth  edition  I  subjoin  them : — 

The  Wainwrights  were  a  musical  family,  originally 
of  Stockport.  It  is  said  that  John  Wainwright  was 
oiganist  of  the  Parish  Church,  and  that  on  leaving 
Stockport  he  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter  Mary, 
wife  of  Charles  Booth.  The  oldest  musical  members 
of  the  family  seem  to  have  been  S.  Wainwright,  who 
was  residing  in  the  Churchgate,  Stockport,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1757;  Bichard  Wainwright,  of  Manchester, 
^singing  man,"  who  died  at  the  close  of  1758;  and 
John  Wainwright,  of  whom  the  earliest  account  the 
editor  has  been  able  to  find  is,  that  he  resided  at  the 
Parsonage,  Manchester,  in  1757,  and  played  a  solo  on 
the  violin  at  his  benefit  concert  that  year.  He  was 
elected  organist  and  singing  man  at  the  Collegiate 
Church,  Manchester,  May  12, 1767,  succeeding  in  both 
ofiicee  Edward  Betts  (a  somewhat  noted  man  of  his 
day,  whose  appointment  dated  June  8,  1728,  and 
whose  death  took  place  April  18, 1767).  He  did  not 
hold  the  situation  long,  as  he  died  in  January,  1768. 
He  was  the  composer  of  the  well-known  tunes  to 


Mr.  Byrom's  Christmas  hymns, "  Christians,  awake ! " 
and  "  God,  who  in  sundry  times  in  divers  ways."  He 
appears  to  have  had  a  large  family.  His  son  Edward 
died  in  1756,  his  daughters  Elizabeth  jand  Mary  in 
1757,  and  his  daughter  Ann  in  1768.  Another  daughter 
was  married  February  10,  1782,  to  Mr.  Houghton, 
surgetn's  mate  of  His  Majesty's  frigate  Ceres.  His 
son  Bobert  is  the  Wainwright  named  in  the  following 
anecdote :— When  the  present  fine  organ  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Halifax  had  been  erected  by  Snetzler,  there 
were  many  competitors  for  the  situation  of  organist. 
Among  them  were  Wamwiight  and  Herschel,  after- 
wards Sir  William  Herschel,  the  celebrated  astro- 
nomer. The  latter  had  come  over  to  England  as  a 
perfermer  on  the  hautboy  in  the  band  of  a  German 
regiment,  and  his  extraordinary  musical  genius  and 
ability  had  so  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Miller, 
the  oiganist  and  historian  of  Doncaster,  that  he  had 
induced  him  to  leave  his  corps  and  become  an  inmate 
of  his  house.  On  the  day  of  trial,  30th  August,  1766, 
Wainwright,  Herschel,  and  five  others,  entered  the 
Usts.  Wainwright  preceded  Herschel,  and  so  rapid 
was  his  execution  that  old  Snetzler  ran  about  the 
church  angrily  exclaiming,  '<  Te  teyvel,  te  teyvel,  he 
run  ever  de  keesh  like  one  cat — he  will  not  gif  my 
pipes  room  for  to  shpeaki''  During  Wainwrighfs 
performance  Dr.  Miller  enquired  from  his  friend  what 
chance  he  thought  he  had.  **  I  don't  know,"  replied 
Herschel,  "  but  I  am  sure  fingers  alone  won't  do." 
When  it  came  to  his  turn  Herschel  ascended  the  organ 
loft,  and  produced  so  uncommon  a  richness  and  such 
a  volume  of  harmony  as  astonished  all  present ;  and, 
i^niahmg  his  extemporsneous  off usion  with  a  steady 
and  dignified  performance  of  the  Old  Hundredth 
Psalm  tune,  he  drew  from  the  delighted  builder  the 
exdamation,  '*  Aye,  aye,  tish  is  vary  goot,  very  goot 
indeed.  I  will  luf  tish  man,  he  gifs  my  pipes  room 
for  to  shpeak."  Herschel  being  asked  how  he  con- 
rived  to  produce  an  effect  so  astonishing,  observed, 
"  I  teld  you  fingers  alone  would  not  do,"  and  pro- 
ducing from  his  waistcoat  pocket  two  pieces  of  lead, 
remarked,  ''one  of  these  I  placed  on  the  lowest  key 
and  the  other  on  the  octave  above  [as  a  substitute  for 
pedals,  which,  though  in  use  on  the  Continent  more 
than  900  years,  had  not  yet  found  their  way  into 
England],  and  thus,  by  accommodating  the  harmony, 
I  obtained  the  effect  of  four  hands  instead  of  two." 
Herschel  consequently  was  appointed  to  the  situation, 
but  he  soon  removed  to  Bath,  and  afterwards  rose  to 
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the  highest  celebrity  by  his  aBtronomical  discoveries. 
Bobert  Wainwright  must  have  commenced  his  musical 
career  at  an  early  age.  In  1767,  when  only  nineteen 
year  old,  we  find  him  at  the  Collegiate  Church,  Man- 
chester, conducting  a  performance  of  a  Te  Dewn, 
Jubilate,  and  Tobifs  Prayer^  which  he  had  composed 
with  orchestral  accompaniments.  On  the  18th  Feb- 
ruary in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  organist 
and  one  of  the  singing  men  *'in  room  of  his  late 
father,  deceased."  In  1774  he  took  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  a  grand  Te 
Deum,  composed  by  him  for  voices  and  instruments, 
having  been  previously  performed  in  the  School  for 
Musical  Exhibitions.  On  March  1, 1775,  the  Common 
Council  of  Liverpool  ^  were  pleased"  to  appoint  him 
organist  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  that  town,  in  place 
of  Michael  Williams,  deceased.  In  the  notices  of  the 
musical  festivals  there,  at  which  the  doctor  conducted, 
we  meet  with  other  compositions  of  his ;  among  them 
being  Dryden's  Ode  on  8t,  Cecilus*8  Dap,  and  an 
oratorio  called  "The  Pall  of  Egypt."  He  died, 
"universally  lamented,"  15th  July,  1782, in  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Bidiard  Wainwright  was  for  some  years  organist 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  and  St  Anne's,  and  violon- 
cellist at  the  (Gentlemen's  Concerts,  Manchester.  In 
September,  1782,  the  Common  Council  of  Liverpool 
appointed  him  to  succeed  his  brother  at  St.  Peter's. 
Here  he  injured  his  prospects  by  running  away  with 
a  young  lady.  Miss  Marriott,  from  a  boarding  school 
at  Prestwich,  near  Manchester,  and  in  consequence 
he  retired  to  Preston ;  however,  after  a  while  he  re- 
turned to  Liverpool  and  obtained  the  situation  of 
oiganist  at  St.  James's  Church  in  the  park.  When 
James  Salmon,  husband  of  the  celebrated  vocalist, 
ceased  to  be  organist,  he  was  reinstated  at  St.  Peter's, 
and  died  August  20, 1825,  aged  sixty-seven. 

William  Wainwright  was  a  double-bass  player,  fChd 
partner  of  William  Sudlow,  father  of  the  oiganist  of 
the  Collegiate  Church,  Manchester,  in  a  music  shop, 
and  was  probably  a  singing  man  at  the  Collegiate 
Church.    He  died  July  2, 1797. 

B.  St.  J,  B,  JouLB. 

Soolbport,  Angiut  31, 1878. 

MANCHE8TEB  HUSIC-BOOXS, 
(ITm.  455, 475,  and  487.) 

[498. J  To  remove  the  doubts  of  Mr.  Bibby  respect^ 
ing  the  editorship  of  the  music-book  in  his  possession, 
I  beg  to  oiler  the  f  oUowing  remarks. 


When  Mr.  Rider  began  the  work  of  compilation  his 
intention  was  limited  to  the  selection  of  a  set  of 
tunes  suitable  to  the  hymns  used  in  the  Elm-street 
Sunday  school.  In  fulfilment  of  this  intention  he 
produced  the  first  volume,  containing  336  hymn 
tunes,  besides  three  pieces  not  numbered,  vix.:— Ire- 
land, by  Harwood ;  Zion ,  by  Fawcett ;  and  Incarnation , 
by  Leach.  The  index  to  this  volume  consists  of  four 
pages,  in  which  the  names  of  the  tunes  are  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  is  concluded  with  a  short 
metrical  index.  This  first  volume  was  brought  into 
use  at  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1816,  and  the 
hymns  song  on  that  occasion  were  bound  up  with  it, 
a  printed  copy  of  each  hymn  being  placed  opposite 
to  the  tone  selected  for  it  and  numbered  accordingly. 
Mr.  Rider  tells  us,  in  a  note,  that  as  a  relaxation  from 
matters  of  more  serious  importance,  and  also  to 
irender  the  compilation  more  complete  and  worthy  of 
acceptance  by  his  private  friends,  he  was  induced  to 
undertake  and  complete  the  second  volume.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  previous 
volume,  as  the  first  tune  in  it  (viz..  Praise,  by  Foster) 
is  numbered  337.  Mr.  Bibby's  copy  ib  evidently  a 
second  ojt  third  edition ;  the  original  first  and  second 
volumes,  with  some  corrections  and  omissions,  being 
bound  up  in  one.  The  tunes  named  by  Mr.  Bibby  are 
the  same  as  in  the  Ehn-street  copy  of  1816 ;  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  second  tune  in  this  copy  is 
named  "  Fulgentius,"  and  no  composer's  name  is  at- 
tached. Mr.  Bibby  calls  it  Weatherby,  and  in  the 
Psalmodia  Britannioa  it  is  designated  Weatherby 
(Fulgentius)  Dr.  Miller ;  so  that  Mr.  Bibby  may  rest 
assured  that  the  musio-book  in  his  possession  is  the 
veritable  compilation  of  Mr.  Charles  Rider,  and  of  no 
one  else. 

Not  a  single  tune  of  Mr.  Rider's  is  to  be  found 
among  the  336  tunes  first  printed  in  1816.  The  second 
volume  contains  several ;  and  in  every  case  these  are 
indicated  by  the  letter  R*  followed  by  an  asterisk,  and 
not  by  the  letters  C.  R.  No  chants,  sanctuses,  or 
responses  are  annexed  to  these  early  volumes.  West- 
minster, No.  654,  by  Dr.  Boyce,  is  arranged  as  a  short 

metre  hynm  tune.  Saihtxl  Hewitt. 

Xanden-stioet,  Ohorltoii-oii*HedIook. 

GOACHBUILBING  IN  BOOTH-STBEBT. 
(Query  TSfo,  480,  August  24.) 

[499.]  Messrs.  Stephenson  and.Co.,  coach  builders', 
premises  stood  in  Chancery  Lane,  directly  facing 
Brownnrtreet,  the  rear  being  close  to  Booth-street, 
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probably  commtinicatiiig  with  it,  and  were  taken 
down  about  thirty  years  ago  to  open  on  Brown-street 
to  its  present  termination.  Jambs  Buby. 

The  ooach  manufactory  referred  to  was  that  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Cockshoot,  jun.,  and  stood  on  the  site  of  that 
portion  of  Brown-street  which  extends  from  Booth- 
street  to  Chancery  Lane.  The  premises  were  pulled 
down  about  twenty-five  years  ago  for  the  making  of 
the  above  street,  when  the  business  was  removed  to 
New  Bridge-street,  Strangeways,  where  it  is  still 
carried  on.  Wm.  Blackstock. 

Figot  and  Slater's  Manchester  and  Salford  Direc 
tory  for  1840,  gives  "Edwards  and  Catherall,  coach 
builders,  Booth-street.''  I  do  not  observe  the  name 
of  the  above  firm  before  1840 ;  nor  does  it  appear  in 
the  Directory  for  1846,  which  is  the  next  in  my  pos- 
•esfiion.  G.  H  S. 

Heftton  ICoor. 

Ko  doubt  the  coach  builder  alluded  to  was  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Stephenson,  who  occupied  the  premises 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  was  afterwards  succeeded 
by  the  present  Mr.  Cockshoot,  of  Strangeways,  who 
removed  when  the  land  was  required  by  the  Corporar 
tion  to  continue  Brown-street  direct  to  Booth-street. 
There  was  an  entrance  to  the  works  also  from 
Chancery  Lane  which  could  be  seen  .;trom  Brown- 
rtreet.  j.  G.  w. 

A  coach  manufactory  used  to  stand  partly  on  the 
dte  of  this  ojffice  (Messrs.  Sale,  Seddon,  and  Hilton), 
and  partly  on  the  site  of  Mr.  Jaffray's  ojffices,  which 
are  situated  at  the  comer  of  Brown-street  and  Booth- 
street.  It  is  about  twenty-five  years  ago ;  the 
ooachbuilder's  name  was  Stevenson,  and  I  think  it 
afterwards  became  Cockshoot.  The  principal  entrance 
WB8  from  King-street  or  Chancery  Lane. 

James  Taylob. 

29,  Bootti-fltreet. 

SNAKBS  AT  TODMOBDEN. 
(Sob.  297.  304,  463.  473.) 

[500.]  Mr.  W.  Henry  Stansfleld  is  not  alone  in 
spending  the  best  part  of  a  life  without  discovering 
what  noteworthy  objects  his  own  district  offers  for 
observation ;  and  then,  perhaps,  when  his  attention 
is  drawn  to  them,  it  may  be  from  some  distant  source 
of  information.  But  he  may  rest  assured  the  snakes 
are  there,  unless  some  St.  Patrick  has  exorcised  the 
district  in  recent  years.  He  may  perhaps  better 
define  their  exact  locality  by  crossing  the  hillside 


which  descends,  from  that  extraordinary  pyramid  o^ 
fragments  of  rock,  which  forms  so  peculiar  a  land- 
mark, nearly  opposite  Catcliffe ;  and  he  will  at  the 
same  time  find  the  boulders  alluded  to  in  too  great 
profusion  to  allow  a  pedestrian  to  make  much 
progress.  There  are  also  innumerable  blocks  of  the 
same  irregular  masses  of  broken-up  rock  as  those 
forming  the  pyramid,  some  of  them  many  feet  in 
length,  the  whole  being  so  interminably  interlaced 
with  brushwood  and  small  stunted  forest  trees  as  to 
be  in  most  places  impassable.  An  old  Todmorden 
geologist  took  me  over  the  district,  and  to  him  I  was 
indebted  for  some  of  the  most  interesting  rambles  I 
ever  had,  and  also  for  numerous  finds  of  curious 
minerals.  That  Mr.  Stansfield  should  lament  the 
paucity  of  boulders  is  indeed  surprising,  as,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  all  the  rivers  and  brooklets  in  the 
district  are  virtually  paved  with  them  from  their 
sources  downward.  Tou  will  pardon  my  digression 
in  speaking  of  rocky  formations,  which  is  so  foreign 
to  the  heading  "  Snakes,"  but  Mr.  Stansfield's  scepti- 
cism on  the  subject  of  the  boulders  led  me  into  it. 

B.  E.  BlBBY« 
Denton. 

BBADLEY  AND  LIVEBSBEOB. 

(No8.  411  and  458.) 

[501.]  Mr.  Cbozibb  has  misapprehended  the  pas- 
sage  in  my  Memoir  of  Liverseege,  referring  to 
Bradley's  relations  with  Liverseege.  I  said  Bradley 
did  not  know  Liverseege  "  in  London ; "  perhaps  if  I 
had  said  *'did  not  acknowledge"  him  my  meaning 
would  have  been  plainer.  Bradley's  conduct  towards 
him  in  London  was  a  great  grief  to  Liverseege,  who 
became  feverish  and  unwell  and  returned  to  Man- 
chester. As  regards  Bradley's  portrait  of  Liversee^^e 
in  Peel  Park,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  is 
simply  like  Liverseege,  but  is  not  a  striking  portrait. 

Geobob  Bichabdson. 

Drayton  Cottage,  Whalley  Bange. 

JINGLING  JOHNNIB. 
(Query  No.  482,  August  24.) 

[502.]  Has  not  your  correspondent  Maison  Blanc 
made  a  mistake  in  the  above  for  **  Jingling  Geordie  P" 
If  so,  surely  he  cannot  have  read  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Fortunes  of  Nigdj  otherwise  he  must  know  that 
Jingling  Geordie  was  the  jocular  epithet  bestowed 
upon  George  Heriot,  "  goldsmith  to  the  king,"  by 
James  the  First.  A  full  account  of  this  real  personage 
will  be  found  in  the  introductiou  aud  notes  to  the 
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above  noyel.  Many  aa  Edinburgh  youth,  afterwards 
risen  to  eminence,  all  over  the  world,'  has  had  reason 
to  bless  the  memory  of  this  noble  character  in  being 
the  recipients  of  an  excellent  education  and  a  fitting 
entrance  on  the  world  by  \he  celebrated  hospital 
bearing  his  honoured  name.  If  there  be  a  song  on 
this  subject  as  stated  by  Maibon  Blanc,  of  which  I 
am  in  ignorance,  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  could  have 
offended  the  susceptibility  of  any  Scotchman ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  name  is  cherished^  and  justly  so,  as  one 
of  the  most  disinterested  and  benevolent  of  Scotland's 
sons.  William  Lawson. 


JAliBS  BROymB,  THB  COMBDIAK. 

(Query  No.  356,  June  22.) 

[508.]    The  following  painfully  interesting  bio- 
graphical notice  of  ^  Jim  Browne,"  or  **  Oentleman 
Browne,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  his  very 
numerous  circle  of  admireifl  in  Manchester,  is  taken 
from  T.  Aliston  Brown's  History  of  the  American 
Stage,  published  in  New  Tork  in  1870  ;—**  James  S. 
Browne  was  bom  in  England,  August  6, 1791,  and 
made  his  d^bftt  in  London  October  7, 1823,  as  Lord 
Foppington,  in  A  Trip  to  Soarborouffh,  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.    He  first  appeared  in  America  in  1838,  as 
Bob  Acres,  in  The  Hivals,  at  the  National  Theatre, 
Church-street,  New   Tork.      He  was  the   original 
Bobert  Macaire — a  fine,  handsome,  jovial,  joyous,  and 
spirited  fellow,  with  vitality  enough  for  six  in  him, 
and  a  heart '  as  big  as  an  ox.'  Perhaps  he  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  men,  in  his  day,  upon  the  stage. 
Commanding  money  in  abundance,  he  spent  it  like  a 
prince.  He  rode,  he  drove,  he  ate,  he  drank,  like  one 
bom  in  the  lap  of  luxurious  fortune,  scattering  his 
easily-gotten  means  with  a  lavish  profusion  that  sur- 
r6unded  him  with  all  the  butterflies  of  fashion  and 
attached  to  him  an  army  of  friends.    The  women 
idolized  him ;  the  men  copied  and  envied  him ;  the 
public  he  magnetized;  the  managers  he  enslaved; 
the  prof ession  loved  him ;  and  the  world  panegyrized 
him.     Bobert  Macaire  was  Browne  himself,  and 
Browne  was  Bobert  Macaire.    But  that  was  a  long 
time  ago.    Men,  alas  I  grow  old,  as  well  as  women. 
With  age  comes  the  loss  of  their  attractions,  and  with 
that  loss  go  troops  of  friends,  the  attachment  of  the 
public,  and  the  memory  of  the  world.  And  so  it  fared 
with  Browne.  He  is  now  the  tottering  shadow  of  his 
former  graceful  self*  Famine  lone  years  he  has  been 


a  victim  to  acute  disease.  For  far  more  than  that 
time  he  has  literally  lived  in  New  Tork  from  hand  to 
mouth,  hiding  himself  away  in  obscure  and  miserable 
places,  penniless,  comfortless,  abjectly  destitute." 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  eight  years  ago.  The 
date,  the  place,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  will 
now  probably  never  be  known.  He  doubtless  rests, 
^*  after  life's  fitful  fever,"  in  a  nameless  grave. 

The  date  of  the  actor's  birth,  as  given  above,  dis- 
poses of  the  tradition,  mentioned  by  a  well-informed 
writer  in  titfi  Sphinx  in  1869,  that  Browne  trod  the 
Manchester  stage  in  1800.  He  would  then  be  nine 
years  old.  His  name,  however,  appeared  in  the  bills 
of  1809.  West  Mobland. 


SIB  CHBI8T0PHEB  WBBN  AKD   THB  WOOD-CABTBB. 

(Note  No.  485.) 

[604.]  The  letter  published  in  your  last  issue  has 
been  frequently  printed.  The  first  account  I  have  of 
it  is  in  the  Mirror  for  1827,  and  I  believe  that  is  about 
the  time  when  it  was  written,  for  I  have  always 
looked  upon  it  as  a  clumsy  forgery.  There  is  plenty 
of  internal  evidence  of  its  being  a  mere  invention, 
and  a  very  ignorant  attempt  too. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  the  contents  of  this  letter. 
The  writer  states  that  in  September,  1669,  three  years 
after  the  fire  in  which  old  St.  Paul's  was  destroyed, 
he  applied  for  work  at  the  new  Cathedral  as  a  wood 
carver,  and  makes  the  foreman  address  the  great 
architect  as  "  Please  you,  Sir  Christopher."  Now  for 
facts.  It  was  not  till  1674  that  the  old  mins  were 
removed.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  architect 
June  21, 1675.  (Milman.)  The  choir  was  finished,  as 
to  the  stonework,  October  5, 1695.  (Evelyn.)  Chris- 
topher Wren  was  knighted  1673.  (Biographia 
Britannica.) 

If  anyone  can  prove  that  such  a  person  as  Philip 
Wood  or  Haybittle  was  ever  employed  as  a  carver  at 
St.  Paul's  I  shall  be  very  p^lad  of  the  information. 

t  find  from  Evelyn's  Diary,  March  1,  1671,  that 
Evelyn  introduces  Grinling  Qibbon  to  Charles  the 
Second  at  Whitehall.  Mr.  Wren  then  promised,  at 
Evelyn's  special  request,  to  employ  Oibbon  ajs  a  wood 
carver.  That  he  did  so,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
stalls  in  the  choir  are  his  work,  all  the  world  knows. 

BOBEBT  LAlTGTOir. 


SSFTUCBIB  T,  1878.] 
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gAHUSL  WILLL1MGN>N,  ZHB  ABiTIST. 
(Query  "So,  430,  July  27.) 

[505.]  Samuel  Williamson  was  one  of  a  family  of 
artistB  long  resident  in  Liverpool.  His  father,  John 
Williamson,  son  of  David  Williamson  of  Bipon,  came 
there  in  1783,  and  from  that  time  tiU  his  death,  May 
21. 1818,  he  practised  as  a  portrait  painter.  Amongst 
his  best  works  are  portraits  of  William  Boscoe,  Sir 
William  Beechey,  B.A.,  H.  Fuseli,  B.A.,  the  Bev.  John 
Clowes,  Nathan  Litherland  (the  inventor  of  the  patent 
lever  watch),  and  Joseph  Birch,  M.P.  This—I  am 
informed  by  Mr.Bobert  Williamson  of  Bipon,  to  whose 
kindness  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  information 
in  this  notice— was  his  last  work.  Mr.  Williamson  has 
many  family  portraits  in  his  possession  of  great  merits 
notably  one  of  John  Williamson's  daughter  Eliza. 
John  Williamson's  sons,  Daniel  and  Samuel,  were  both 
landscape  painters.  The  works  of  the  former  show 
no  particular  talent.  Of  the  latter,  however,  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  local  men 
of  his  time,  both  as  a  painter  of  sea-pieces  and  land- 
scapes. There  is  a  certain  pleasantness  of  sun  and 
light  about  his  pictures  that  is  very  refreshing  to  look 
upon  in  these  days. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  there  is  not  an 
example  of  Samuel  Williamson's  work  in  either  the 
gallery  of  his  native  town,  the  Warrington  Gallery, 
or  that  at  Peel  Park,  though  his  fellow-townsmen  on 
his  death  in  1840  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  generous  owner  will  come 
forward,  and  by  placing  a  specimen  of  his  geniuB  on 
the  walls  of  the  kst  Gallery,  perpetuate  hii>  memory — 
surely  a  far  more  enduring  and  rational  memorial 
than  an  obelisk  in  a  cemetery,  Daniel  Williamson's 
son,  D.  A.  Williamson,  formerly  practised  as  a  portrait 
painter,  but  of  late  years  he  seems  to  have  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  landscape  drawing  in  water-colour, 
and  is  a  regular  contributor  to  our  local  exhibitions. 

Albbbt  Nichousok. 
0«nrent  Home,  Sale. 

"JOHN  DOB  AND  BICHABD  BOB." 
(Query  No.  479,  August  24.) 

[606.J  In  Mr.  W.  Pulleyn's  Notuiea  of  Origins,  a 
book  which  I  believe  is  scarce  and  has  been  some  time 
out  of  print  (published  in  1828),  appears  the  informa- 
tion on  this  matter  your  querist  requires,  and  is  as 
follows : — These  worthies,  formerly  so  well  known  to 
those  unfortunate  wights  who  incur  the  serving  of  a 
certain  process,  derived  their  consequence  from  the 


custom  to  find  two  sureties  on  arresting  a  man,  who 
were  bound  over  in  heavy  penalties,  that  the  pursuer 
should  prove  the  justice  and  legality  of  his  claim ; 
otherwise,  that  the  pursued  should  receive  indemnity 
from  the  parties  thus  bound  over.    This  good  old 
custom,  however,  in  process   of  time  degenerated 
into  tho  mere  nominal  recognizances  or  sureties  of 
"John  Doe  and  Bichard  Boe,"  and  from  which  have 
arisen  all  those  false  arrests  and  false  imprisonments 
which  have  so  long  disgraced  our  criminal  courts* 
In   1724,  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Louissart 
Houssart  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  the  murder 
of  his  wife  and  acquitted,  but  detained  in  custody  on 
the  charge  of  bigamy.     An   appeal  was  brought 
against  him  by  the  brother  of  the  deceased,  and  he 
was  brought  to  a  second  trial,  when  some  new  evi- 
dence being  produced  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
afterwards  executed.    It  is  remarkable  that  in  this 
case  the  prisoner  made  some  objections  to  the  plea, 
which  were  referred  to  the  jury,  who  decided  against 
him  on  them  all.    One  of  the  prisoner's  objections 
was,  that  "  there  were  no  such  persons  as  John  Doe 
and  Bichard  Boe,"  who  are  mentioned  as  pledges  in 
the  appeal ;  but  a  witness  deposed  that  there  were 
two  such  persons  living  in  Middlesex,  one  a  weaver 
and  the  other  a  soldier.     However,  on  'the  24th 
October,  1852,  these  two  celebrated  characters  ceased 
legally  to  exist.    By  the  Act  15  and  16  Vic,  cap.  76, 
sec.  168,  it  is  enacted  that  "  instead  of  the  present 
proceeding  by  ejectment,   a  writ  shall  be  issued, 
directed  to  the  persons  by  name   in  possession  of 
the  property  claimed,  which  property  shall  be  de- 
scribed in  the  writ  with  reasonable  certainty." 

MOBDAUNT  BUCELBT. 
London,  26th  Angost,  1878. 


QUEBIES. 

[507.]  Old  Manchbstbb  Bubial  Gbounds.— I 
should  be  glad  of  some  information  respecting  the 
old  burial  grounds  of  Manchester,  J,  N. 

Oorton. 

[608.]  Stbanobways  Toll-bab.— When  was  this 
toll-bar,  which  was  situate  near  Salem  Chapel,  taken 
away  P  I  believe  about  1859  or  1860 ;  but  I  want  the 
precise  date.  ^.  s, 

[509.]  Thb  Bbv.  Bobbbt  Dallas,  M.A.  — Can 
any  reader  furnish  particulars  of  the  life  and  history 
of  the  above,  who  was  curat^in-charge  of  St.  John's, 
Deansgate,  for  some  twenty  years ;  and  whom,  I  am 
mf  ormed,  was  quite  a  "  character  "  in  his  way  P 

J.  B. 
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fSlO.j  MANCHE8TBB  MUSICIANS.— Can  Mr.  John 
Slater,  or  any  other  correspondent,  furnish  particulars 
concerning  Grimshaw,  once  organist  of  St.  John's, 
Deansgate  ?  I  am  informed  he  was  not  only  the  best 
organist  in  Manchester  of  his  time,  but  had  a  capital 
choir  under  his  superintendence.        John  Evans. 

[511.]  "Save  the  Mark!"— Can  any  of  your 
ingenious  correspondents  favour  me  with  an  explana- 
tion of  this  peculiar  phrase,  which  modem  literary 
men  often  weave  into  the  fabric  of  their  compositions, 
and  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  savours  of  sar- 
casm ?  The  phrase  bears  the  imprint  of  antiquity, 
and  its  explanation  would,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to 
more  than  one.  Thos.  Atkinson,  Jun. 

[512.J  Poem  on  Manchester  Men  and  Man- 
ners.— Can  any  correspondent  name  the  author  of  a 
poem  entitled  "Manchester  One  O'clock:  a  Satire, by 
a  Manchester  Man;"  published  by  G.  Hatton,  39, 
Victoria-street,  Manchester :  1861?  It  is  printed  in 
post  octavo,  occupies  five  pages>  and  opens  thus: — 

A  sound  more  welcome  than  the  dinner  bell 

One  seldom  heareth— all  men  love  it  well. 

Soon  as  tolls  out  our  great  Cathedral  chime 

The  hour  of  one,  we  know  'tis  pudding  time. 

G.  H.  S. 
Hoaton  Moor. 


JN^tlras,  September  7,  1878. 


NOTES. 
A  mathematician's  description  of  a  tree. 

[513.]  In  the  Educational  Times  for  this  month 
Professor  Sylvester  gives  the  following  curious  defi- 
nition of  a  tree : — "A  tree  is  a  system  of  points  and 
lines  in  which  every  line  is  limited  by  two  of  the 
points  and  every  point  is  connected  with  every  otlier 
by  a  single  line  or  single  series  of  lines;  or,  more 
generally,  a  tree  is  a  system  of  ideas  in  which  every 
idea  is  related  directly  or  mediately  in  tyidy  one  way 
to  every  other,  two  ideas  being  said  to  be  mediately 
related  when  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  extremes 
of  a  chain  of  ideas,  capable  of  being  so  taken  in  suc- 
cession as  that  each  non-extreme  shall  stand  in  direct 
relation  to  its  immediate  antecedent  and  consequent." 

Can  any  of  your  learned  correspondents  tell  me 
what  the  professor  means,  and  whether  his  definition 
is  likely  to  be  of  any  use'in  the  study  and  practice  of 
horticulture?  Morgan  Bbierley. 

IXeoBhaw  Hoate,  Baddleworth,  Sept.  11, 1878. 


BRADLEY'S  PORTRAITS  OF  CHARLES  SWAIN. 

[514.]  In  the  Free  Reference  Library  in  King- 
street,  immediately  above  the  staircase,  there  is  a 
portrait  of  the  late  Charles  Swain,  the  poet,  on  the 
frame  of  which  is  the  following  inscription: — 
"  Charles  Swain.  Fainted  by  William  Bradley.  Pre- 
sented to  the  Manchester  Public  Free  Libraries  by 
Mrs.  Lee,  widow  of  James  Prince  Lee,  first  Bishop  of 
Manchester.  April,  1871."  In  the  picture  gallery  of 
the  Peel  |Park  Museum  there  is  also  a  portrait  of 
Charles  Swain,  on  which  is  inscribed : — **  Painted  by 
William  Bradley.  Presented  by  William  Townend, 
1855."  These  two  portraits  are  nearly  alike,  the  atti- 
tude and  pose  of  the  head  being  identical.  Query : 
Were  they  both  taken  from  life  by  Bradley  P  The 
painting  in  the  King-street  library  looks  the  fresher 
of  the  two.  Swain  looks  the  same  age  in  each  por- 
trait. The  costumes  are  somewhat  different.  The 
portraits  are  very  like  what  the  poet  was  when  in  the 
prime  of  life.  Atticus. 

DOLLY  REXPORD. 

[515.]    Near  the  south-east  gateway  of  St.  John's, 

Deansgate,  my  attention  was  called  the  other  day  to 

'  a  gravestone  with  the  following  inscriptions : — 

Here  resteth  the  Body  of  John  Rezford,  late 

wine  merchant,  who  died  December  14, 1798, 

Aged  36  years. 

Also  Martha,  his  wife,  who  died  September  14, 1835, 

Aged  70  years. 

Also  Dorothv,  wife  of  Mr.  Job  Haigh,  of  Altrincham, 

who  died  on  the  13th  day  of  February,  1853, 

Aged  55  years. 

The  interest  is  here  centered  in  the  last-named,  the 

then  well-known  and  popular  "  Dolly  Eexford."  The 

present  sexton,  who  has  been  ''first grave  digger'' 

for  forty  years,  informs  me  that  ''Dolly  was  the 

fattest  woman  in  Manchester."    Her  father  kept  what 

are  now  known  as  "Scott's  Vaults"  in  Deansgate, 

and  the  tradition  runs  that  so  great  was  Dolly's 

obesity  that  she  had  to  introduce  herself  sidewise  in 

at  the  door.   I  have  been  told  that  when  she  travelled 

on  the  Altrlncham  line  it  took  two  or  three  railway 

porters  to  get  her  in  and  out  of  the  train.    In  her 

time,  it  was  a  common  remark,  to  any  one  who  was 

acquiring  undue  proportions  in  the  *'  body  corporate,* 

"Why,  you'll  soon  be  as  fat  as  Dolly  Rexford!" 

Perhaps  some  other  coxrespondent  can  furnish  further 

particulars.  John  Eyans. 

12th  September,  1878. 


Sbfteicbbb  14, 1878.] 
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UANCHESTEB  BYG0NX8. 

[516.]  Poor  old  Pepal  How  many  a  child  has 
retreated  to  its  mother's  protecting  side,  and  clung 
to  her  apron  strings  on  seeing  the  tall,  gamit,  hend- 
ing  figure,  and  keen,  subtle  glance  of  this  old  man, 
whose  face  neyer  wore  a  smile,  and  whose  lanky 
strides  never  varied  either  in  time  or  measure. 
Weekly  were  my  ears  saluted  with  the  clatter  of  our 
supply  of  matches,  as  he  vigorously  flung  them  up 
the  lobby,  this  being  one  mode  of  his  delivery  of  his 
merchandise,  when  the  front  door  was  open  or  when 
he  could  by  turning  the  handle  open  it,  for  then 
latch-keys  were  not  invented  or  in  general  use.  It 
was  a  current  report  in  our  neighbourhood  that  he 
^^ras  amassing  wealth,  as  it  was  a  fact  that  his  only 
child,  a  daughter,  was  educated  at  a  young  ladies' 
school,  and  had  attained  the  dignity  of  ^  Miss,"  with 
her  papa's  sobriquet  added  "Miss  Pepa."  Some- 
where about  Angel  Meadow  (not  then  quite  so  gone 
out  of  the  pale  of  decent  respectability  as  now) 
was  their  home,  but  both  name,  home,  where  from  or 
whom  were  mysteries  to  us.  He  looked  like  a  man 
whom  the  world  had  soured,  but  this  stem,  almost 
vindictive  look  and  stand-ofiP  harshness  of  manner 
were  all  the  sins  that  the  world  could  charge  him 
with. 

Bivalling  him  in  our  notice  was  "October^— a 
dark,  heavy-framed  old  man,  with  matted  locks  of 
black  hair  covering  his  massive  head,  always  hatiess 
or  capless.  He  came  periodically  with  his  wits 
astray,  and  would  suddenly  stop;  turn  round  upon 
us.  and  in  stern  tones  utter  forth,  like  a  Prospeio 
(though  a  tattered  and  torn  one),  something  like  an 
invocation  to  the  spirits  of  the  air,  then  he  vanished. 

Another  notable  body  was  the  Lamplighter,  with 
his  ladder  on  his  shoulder  and  his  blazing  flambeau 
or  torch  dangling  from  his  head.  Quite  a  weird-like 
picture  was  his  enlarged  shadow  thrown  on  the  walls 
as  he  strode  rapidly  on  his  rounds.  To  our  boyish 
imaginations  his  shadow  looked  like  a  gigantic 
Will-o -the-Wisp  or  Jack-arLantern.  He  came  "  like 
shadows,  and  so  departed."  The  street  lamps  were 
stout  glass  basins,  placed  in  a  circular  rim  of  iron, 
bracketted  against  the  walls.  The  glass,  at  the 
bottom  especially,  was  so  thick  (nearly  an  inch)  that 
the  light  from  an  oiled  wick  struggled  to  penetrate, 
and  then  only  made  darkness  visible.  The  torch  was 
an  oil  can,  with  a  long  straight  thick  tube  for  a 


spout,  filled  with  flax  and  lighted,  and  so  burnt 
brightly  during  his  run. 

Another  public  curiosity  was  the  Watchman,  whose 
official  (nightly)  residence  was  a  wooden  box  some 
five  feet  high  by  about  two  feet  square,  with  a 
wooden  seat  inside  and  door  hung  in  two  halves ;  the 
lower  protected  him  as  he  sat  peering  out  into  the 
darkness  for  stragglers  like  the  spider  for  the  flys,  or 
like  Diogenes  in  his  tub.  But  here  the  likeness  ends, 
for  our  watchman's  temper  was  jolly,  jovial,  and 
social  (unlike  the  growling,  grumbling  cynic  of 
ancient  times),  and  he  strolled  along  calling  out  the 
hour,  with  notes  of  the  weather  added ;  rain,  wind, 
fair,  or  storm,  a  walking  thermometer.  He  was  fine 
fun  for  the  bucks  of  those  days,  whonotunfrequentiy 
on  issuing  from  the  White  Bear,  Mosley  Arms  (not 
the  present  one,  but  the  large  rambling  mansion  on 
the  other  side  of  Marketnstreet),  and  other  rendezvous, 
would  when  he  was  snoring  inside  lus  box  pitch  it 
over,  leaving  it  fiat  on  the  ground  and  he  half 
smothered,  face  downwards. 

Bucks  I  Here  is  a  picture  of  one.  Tall,  stout, 
faur,  golden-haired,  an  Apollo  and  Hercules  joined, 
elegantiy  dressed  in  blue  coat  with  double  gilt 
buttons,  canary-coloured  vest,  with  kid  gloves 
and  starched  cambric  cravat  to  nuktch,  white 
small -cord  breeches,  with  top  boots  ;  issuing 
from  his  home  on  Piccadilly,  where  he  was  at 
once  the  pride  and  sorrow  of  his  loving  mother.  He 
might  then  be  called  the  picture  of  morning,  so 
clean,  bright,  and  joyous.  But  at  night,  when  picked 
up  out  of  a  gutter  helplessly  drunk,  bundled  into  a 
hackney  coach  and  driven  to  his  stately  home,  he 
might  indeed  seem  like  night,  a  dirty,  dark,  dissolute 
night — entering.  He  was  a  sot.  No  wonder  that  a 
section  of  Back  Bidgefleld  was  called  Sof  s  Hole,  for 
he  was  only  one  of  many  who  spent  recklessly  the 
fortunes  made  by  frugal,  industrious,  and  homely 
fathers.  The  ciurse  of  intemperance  flourished  as 
fully  in  those  days,  the  vast  increase  of  population 
alone  making  a  greater  mountain  of  vice  now. 

Jambs  Buby. 

August  12, 1878. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEKS. 

BIGHTS  OF  FOOT  PASSBNOEBS. 
(Query  No.  483,  August  24.) 

[517.]  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  in  Williams  venui 
Bichards,  3  Carrington  and  Kirwan  Reports  81,  laid 
down  the  rule  that  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  foot- 
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paBsengen  when  crossmg  a  street  to  look  out  for 
vehioles  as  it  is  the  duty  of  diiyersof  vehicles  to  look 
out  fo;  foot  passengers.  Bensomath. 

THE    BBV.   HOBEBT   DALLAS. 
(Query  ITo.  509.) 

[518.]  In  1825  the  Bey.  B.  Dallas  occupied  a  house 
in  Deansgate  which  I  think  was  opi>osite  St.  John's- 
street.  I  send  you  a  letter  which  may  be  of  use 
to  J.  E.  Samuel  Geatbix. 

Whalley  Bange,  7th  September. 

[The  letter  is.  dated  91^  Dean's  Gate,  March  24, 1825,  and 
1 1  was  a  notice  to  quit  the  premises  <*on  Michaelmas- 
day  next."] 

SIB  GHBISTOPHBB  WBEN  AND  THE  WOOD  CABVEB. 

(No«.  485  and  504.) 

[519.]  With  reference  to  the  interesting  letter 
alluded  to  under  the  above  heading,  I  beg  to  direct 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  serial  tale  which 
was  published  in  Oood  Words  for  1877,  entitled 
"  Jasper  Deane,"  by  John  Saunders.  The  tale,  which 
is  one  worthy  of  perusal,  evidently  has  for  its  founda- 
tion the  wood  carver's  letter ;  indeed,  the  incident  of 
the  carving  of  the  sow  and  its  litter  is  actually  men- 
tioned. Fbank  S.  Coubt. 

JTotttngham. 

FHTZ. 
(Query  Ko.  494,  August  31.) 

[520.^  Hablot  Knight  Browne  was  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  date  on  the  staff  of  Judy.  His  well- 
known  "  Phiz"  may  now  be  observed  in  some  of  the 
sixth-rate  newsvendors*  windows,  footing  the  very 
inferior  sketches  which  form  the  pictorial  attraction 
of  certain  penny  serials  of  a  pronounced  Boys  of 
England  type.  The  contrast  between  these  miserable 
productions  and  Browne's  splendid  etchings  illus- 
trating Harrison  Ainsworth's  Mevdations  of  London^ 
published  thirty  years  ago  in  Ainstoorth's  Magasdne, 
is  x)08itively  painful.  The  latter,  which  I  have  the 
good  fortune  to  possess,  are  wonderful  performances, 
exhibiting  powers  of  imagination  and  delicacy  of 
touch  quite  equal  to  those  displayed  in  Cruikshank's 
best  efforts.  M.  B. 

150,  Great  Jackion-etreet. 

MANCHESTEB  MT7BICIANS:    JOHN  GBIMSHAW. 
(Query  No.  510,  September  7.) 
[521.]    1  find  the  following  items  with  respect  to 
John  Grimshaw : — 

John  Grimshaw,  of  Brazennose-street,  was  mamed 
November,  1788,  to  Miss  Mary  FuUarton,  ot  Deans- 
gate* 


Mrs.  Grimshaw,  of  Brazen-nose  [no]  street,  relict  of 
the  late  Mr.  John  Grimshaw,  died  April,  1803,  aged 
seventy-three.  I  presume  this  *^  late  Mr.  John  Grim* 
shaw  "  was  the  father  of  the  first-mentioned.    , 

On  September  19,  1790,  a  sermon  was  preaohed  at 
St.  John's  CHiurch,  Manchester,  by  the  Bev.  Mr» 
Perceval,  of  Winwick,  for  Sunday  schools  in  the 
town,  and  an  anthem  composed  by  Mr.  Ghmahaw  was 
sung  by  the  children. 

John  Grimshaw,  organist  of  St.  John's  Church,  died 
February  18, 1819,  aged  fifty-four. 

His  daughter,  Charlotte,  taught  the  piano,  and,  if 
I  recollect  rightiy,  the  harp  also,  in  Manchester.  She 
died  a  few  years  ago.  B.  St.  J.  B.  JOULB. 

Bottthport,  Sept.  9, 1878. 

MANCHESTEB  IHTSIC  BOOKS. 
(No8.  455,  475,  487,  and  498.) 

[522.]  I  can  have  no  hesitation  after  the  informa- 
tion given  by  your  correspondents,  jMirticularly  Mr. 
Hewitt,  in  accepting  Mr.  Charles  Bider  as  the  com- 
piler of  the  book  in  question.  It  is,  however, 
evidently  another  edition,  got  up  for  compactness  of 
form  as  a  sort  of  pocket  edition,  and  proves  how 
indefatigable  the  compiler  must  have  been  to  perfect 
his  labour  of  love  for  so  benevolent  an  object  whMi 
printed  music  was  an  exceedingly  expensive  article, 
and  such  a  work  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  schools, 
music  teachers,  and  others.  The  non-publication  of 
Mr.  Bider's  name  to  the  work  we  must  still  regard 
as  one  of  those  instances  of  self-abnegation  so  indica- 
tive of  a  modest  nature,  and  the  same  must  be  said 
of  his  withholding  his  name  from  his  own  composi- 
tions, three  of  which  I  now  note  my  book  contains^ 
each  of  which  simply  bears  the  signature  B*.  These 
are  No.  949  "Blackpool,''  No.  950  '-Siloam,"  and  No. 
934  "Downham,''  any  of  which  would  stamp  the 
composer  as  a  musician.  Tour  correspondent,  Wm. 
Blackstock,  in  his  comments  (see  Notes  and  Queries, 
31st  ult)  is  somewhat  censorious,  ^e  remarks  that 
'<  apart  from  the  novelty  attached  to  the  book  there 
is  nothing  particular  to  recommend  it  Many  of  the 
tunes  are  entirely  unfit  for  school  or  congregational 
singing."  He  says  that "  it  is  printed  in  vocal  score 
only,  while  the  notes  are  very  much  crowded  together," 
and  further  that  it  was  superseded  by  Holford's 
"  Voce  de  Melodia."  With  all  deference,  the  latter 
work,  which  did  not  appear  for  near  a  quarter  of 
a  century  after  Mr.  Bider's  work,  and  which  cost 
something  over  208.,  could  never  supersede  a  work 
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which  contams  at  least  three  times  the  number  of 
tones.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  found  Mr. 
Bidei^s  book  supply  information  that  no  other  publi- 
cation gives.  The  smallness  of  the  notes  we  need  not 
discuss  in  so  condensed  a  work,  but  for  distinctness  and 
clearness  of  tjrpe  it  deserves  all  praise ;  while  the 
dan  of  music,  culled  from  almost  every  composer  of 
eminence,  wiU  suit  posterity  quite  as  long  as  Hol- 
ford's  book.  As  to  being  in  vocal  score  only,  if  Mr. 
Blackstock  will  look  again  at  Rider's  work  he  will 
flee  that  not  a  few  of  the  tunes  are  written  with  a 
figured  bass  which  fulfills  all  the  purposes  of  an 
organ  score.  Many  thanks  to  your  correspondents 
for  their  information.  B.  £.  Bibby. 

Denton. 

JAMBB    BBOWNB,    THB    OOMBDIAN. 
(ITofl.  356, 364,  and  503.) 

[623.]  The  obscurity  which  surrounded  the  latter 
days  of  this  x>opular  actor  does  not  appear  destined 
to  be  cleared  up ;  yet  there  are  surely  people  alive 
who  could  give  something  like  authentic  information 
on  the  subject.  In  last  week's  City  NewB  your  corres- 
pondent Wbbt  Mobland  furnishes  an  extract  from 
T.  Allston  Brown's  History  of  the  American  Stage, 
published  in  New  Tork  in  1870.  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  poor  ''Jim  Browne"  was  then  alive, 
**  hiding  himself  away  in  obscure  and  miserable  places, 
penniless,  comfortiess,  abjectiy  destitute.**  Actors 
and  actresses  are  proverbially  kind-hearted  and  con- 
siderate to  their  feUow  professionals  who  may  happen 
to  be  in  distress,  and  as  it  was  always  understood  in 
Kanchester  that  Browne  had  relatives  in  the  United 
States  when  he  returned  there  for  the  last  time  and 
in  bad  health,  it  seems  unaccountable  that  he  should 
have  been  left  to  x>erish  miserably.  Tour  corres- 
pondent states  that  the  date  of  the  actor's  birth 
(August  6th,  1791,)  ''  disposes  of  tiie  tradition,  men- 
tioned by  a  well-informed  writer  in  the  Sphinx  in 
1869,  that  Browne  trod  the  Manchester  stage  in  1800. 
He  would  then  be  nine  years  old.  His  name,  how- 
ever, appeared  in  the  bills  of  1809."  With  all  due 
respect  for  your  correspondent,  I  am  not  quite  so 
certain  that  this  disposes  of  the  tradition  in  question. 
I  am  responsible  for  the  statement  which  appeared  in 
the  sketch  of  James  Browne  in  one  of  the  series  of 
"Keminisoences  of  the  Manchester  Stage,"  published 
in  the  Sphinx  in  1869,  I  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Browne 
told  me  himself  of  his  appearance  in  1800,  but  the 
information  was  given  to  me  by  those  who  knew  him 


well  in  his  early  yeais.  There  is  nothing  incom- 
patible with  his  appearance  on  the  Manchester  stsge 
when  only  nine  years  old,  and  his  name  being  subse- 
quentiy  in  the  bills  in  1809.  I  remember  Miss  Marie 
Wilton,  Miss  Kate  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  the  three 
sisters  Carlotta,  Louise,  and  Bosa  Ledercq,  and  many 
other  actors  and  actresses  being  on  the  stage  as  mere 
children,  sometimes  without  their  names  being  in  the 
bills,  and  before  they  were  even  entrusted  with  speak- 
ing parts.  I  think  probably  either  Mr.  Sothem  or 
Mrs.  John  Wood,  so  long  identified  with  the  American 
stage,  could  tell  us  something  about  the  declining 
years  of  Jim  Browne.  Petbb  Quincb. 

I  may  just  add  a  supplementary  remark  to  the 
information  which  Wbst  Mobland  supplies  from 
Brown's  History  of  the  American  Stage,  and  remove 
his  doubts  as  to  the  **  manner  of  Browne's  death," 
which  he  supposes  "will  now  probably  never  be 
known." 

The  first  time  I  saw  ''Jim  Browne"  was  at  the  Old 
Queen's  in  Spring  Gardens,  under  the  management  of 
John  Sloan,  in  1843,  in  the  characters  of  Goldfinch, 
Bobert  Macaire,  and  Sam  Hobbs  in  a  Nabah  for  an 
Hour,  I  have  never  seen  any  light  comedian  (always, 
of  course,  excepting  the  very  beau  ideal  in  this  linoi 
Charles  Mathews)  approach  Browne.  His  lightness 
and  versatility,  exquisite  esprit,  and  delightful 
abandon,  shone  forth  in  every  character  he  per- 
sonated. Browne  was  a  native  of  Liverpool,  and 
mostiy  performed  in  the  place  of  his  birth  and  Man- 
chester, when  in  England.  He  did  not  get  on  in 
London  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  cause  being,  as  I 
have  heard  him  say,  in  his  particularly  expressive 
language,  that  he  ''was  goosed  by  the  Mathews* 
clique,"  who  would  not  permit  any  rival  to  approach 
the  throne  of  their  prime  favourite.  Browne,  as  is 
well  known,  went  to  America,  where  he  sickened  and 
died  in  the  house  of  my  old  amateur*Thespian  friend 
Joe  Brooks,  who  had  left  Manchester  a  few  years 
prior  and  taken  up  his  residence  in  New  Tork.  Joe 
Brooks  was  salesman  to  Messrs.  M'  Connell  and  Co.  in 
their  warehouse  in  Faulkner-street,  but  I  think 
histrionics  quite,  or  nearly,  usurped  the  sale  of  grey 
cloth  or  caUcos.  Brookes  was  hon.  secretary  to  the 
Bamford  Testimonial,  a  duty  which  he  dischaiged 
with  the  most  energetic  seal.  Our  old  friend,  the 
Middleton  bard,  rather  ostentatiously  proffered  him 
£5  as  a  recognition  of  his  services,  which  Joe,  how- 
ever,  somewhat  indignantiy  declined.    Poor  Joe  did 
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not  forget  Manchester  in  his  dying  days,  having  be- 
queathed a  small  legacy  to  our  Mechanics' Institation. 
I  haye  no  actual  data  on  hand,  but  I  feel  satisfied 
that  Browne  died  some  time  before  1870. 

John  Evans. 

lOth  Beptember,  1878. 

COACHBUILDINQ  IN  BOOTH-STBBET. 
(Nob.  480  and  499.) 

[524.]    In  addition  to  Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Go. 

and  J.  Ck>ck8hoot,  named  by  your  correspondents  in 

last  Saturday's  paper,  Mr.  IMolet  also  carried  on  the 

coachbuilding   trade  in  the  same  premises ;   and, 

further,  before  either  of  the  above-named  firms — say 

in  1828 — ^the  same  trade  was  carried  on  on  the  same 

ground  by  Messrs.  GiUer  and  Shephard.    I  believe 

one  of  the  partners  of  the  last-named  firm  resided  in 

Booth-street.  J.  Pbiseb. 

Bomfleld  House,  Manchester,  11th  September. 


QUERIES. 

[525.1    BoBiN  Adaib.— I  am  desirous  of  knowing 
he  author  of  the  weU-known  song, "  Bobin  Adair." 

T.  J.  D. 

[526.]  Bbllb  at  St.  Ann's  Chuech.— Is  there  a 
peal  of  bells  in  St.  Ann's  Church,  and  have  they  been 
forbidden  to  ring  on  account  of  ringing  at  some  un- 
lawful time  P  A.  B.  Q. 

r527.J  Jews'  Pitch.— In  an  old  book  which  gives 
a  description  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  I  find  asphaltum 
termed  bitumen  Judaicum  that  is  Jews'  pitch.  What 
connection  is  there  between  bitumen  and  the  Jews  P 

F.  M.  H. 

[528,J     HEaiNBOTHAM'S  HiSTOBY  OP  StOCKPOBT. 

Ce^  any  of  vour  numerous  correspondents  inform  me 
the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  second  (and 
subsequent)  part  of  the  above  work,  as  it  is  now 
about  eighteen  months  since  part  the  first  was  issued  P 
Subscril]KBr8  were  told  there  were  to  be  five  parts,  and 
if  equal  delay  occurs  between  each  part  we  may  look 
towards  the  next  decade  for  its  completion.         G. 

[529.1  Cobwebs  on  Hedoebows. — On  coming  to 
town  tliis  morning  I  was  surprised  to  find  all  the 
hedgerows  covered  vdth  cobwebs.  At  first  sight  it 
seemed  as  if  the  hoar  frost  had  slightlj  left  its  magic 
touch.  The  same  thing  was  also  noticed  at  Heaton 
Chapel.  Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  the 
cause  of  thisP  Had  tne  dewy  mom  any  infiuence 
over  the  spiders  P  What  an  enormous  quantity  of 
spiders  there  must  have  been  hard  at  work  to  weave 
so  many  thousand  webs  in  a  night  I    John  Peebs. 

Temple  Boad,  Bale,  September  6. 

[530.]  BiCHABD  COBDEN  ON  THE  SUNDAY  QUES- 
TION.— At  the  present  moment  the  following  passage 
from  a  letter  addressed  by  Bichard  Cobden  to  the 
late  Mr.  Absalom  Watkin  will  be  read  with  interest  :— 


'*  I  heard  a  hint  that  you  were  going  to  oppose  th^ 
opening  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  on  Sundays. 
Before  you  bring  your  judgment  to  a  verdict  upon 
this  subject  (one  of  the  most  important  that  can  be 
discussed)  I  should  like  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
giving  you  a  few  facts  connected  with  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Sunday  abroad.  I  don't  mean  to  refer  to 
Catholic  States,  but  to  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Switzer- 
land— to  the  custom  of'  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and 
Zwingelites.  May  we  not  be  possibly  wrong  and 
they  right  ?  At  least,  let  us  judge  by  the  fruits." 
Has  Cobden  elsewhere  expressed  himself  more  fully 
on  this  subject  P 

A  Manchesteb  Pythagobean. 


LITERATURE. 

The  Countess  Ariosto,  the  last  descendant  of  the 
poet,  has  just  died  in  Ravenna,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  just  published,  in 
America,  a  lecture  entitled  Fortune  of  the  BepMk^ 
which  he  delivered  at  the  end  of  March  Ust  in  Boston. 

Miss  Braddon's  thirty-three  novels  have  brought 
her  more  than  a  competence.  She  is  living  in 
opulence  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  where  part  of  the 
very  considerable  pecuniary  results  of  ner  prolific 
pen  are  being  invested  in  streets  and  squares,  called 
after  the  titles  of  her  several  novels. 

The  interim  injunction  obtained  last  week  by  the 
Poet  Laureate  against  the  editor  of  the  Christian 
Signaly  to  restrain  the  publication  of  an  early  poem, 
caUed  ^'  The  Confessions  of  a  Sensitive  Mind,"  has 
been  made  perpetual  by  consent,  the  editor  having 
destroved  the  proof  and  broken  up  the  type  as  soon 
as  he  (new  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  objections. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  full  disclosure  has  yet 
been  made  of  the  difficulties  in  the  publishing  world. 
Mr.  William  P.  Nimmo,  of  Edinburgh  and  London 
has  been  compelled  to  convene  a  meeting  of  his 
creditors;  the  Uabilities  are  said  to  amount  to  about 
£36,000,  while  the  assets  are  valued  at  £42,000. 
With  regard  to  Virtue  and  Co.  the  company  when 
formed  bad  a  capital  of  £200,000,  in  two  thousand 
shares  of  £100  each,.  According  to  the  return 
made  to  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,  the 
shareholders  and  the  amounts  held  are  as  follows: — 
Mr.  James  S.  Virtue,  £117,000;  Mr.  Frederick 
Richard  Daldy,  £33,700;  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding, 
£30,000;  Mr.  Samuel  Spalding,  £16,000 ;  Mr.  J.  D. 
Dobson,  £5,000;  Mr.  S.  M.  Beale,  £3,000;  Mr.  H. 
J.  McCuUoch,  £1,000 ;  Mr.  Fergus  Johnson,  £800; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  HoUand,  Mr.  A.  C.  SherrifiP,  M.P., 
and  Mr.WiUiam  Sherriff,  each  £100.  It  has  been 
stated  that  in  consequence  of  trading  without  using 
the  word  ^' Limited,"  all  the  shareholders  are  liable 
for  debts  contracted. 
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Rnakiii  collectors  will  "be  inteiested  in  the  fact 
that  Mr.  James  WilBon,  a  second-hand  booloBeller  in 
Birmingham,  is  offering  a  collection  of  Mr.  John 
Buskin's  works  in  sixty-ei^ht  volumes,  with  some 
additional  pamphlets  and  mdudinff  ^ree  privately 
fainted  P^HPf^  ^or  the  sum  of  one  Hundred  and  ten 
pounds.  The  set  is  stated  to  he  the  result  of  many 
years  patient  research  in  all  parts  of  tibe  country, 
and  it  is  believed  that  a  similar  collection  has  never 
heen  offered  for  sale  before.  The  privately  printed 
works  named  in  the  list  are  Letters  on  the^re* 
Baphaelito  Pictures,  1876;  Catalogue  of  the  Educi- 
tional  and  Reference  Series^  two  parts,  no  date ;  and 
A  Talk  respecting  Verona  and  ito  Rivers,  1870. 

A  new  and  luxarious  edition  of  Thackeray's  works, 
in  imperial  octavo,  was  announced  as  in  preparation 
about  three  montns  affo.  A  thousand  copies  only 
were  to  be  printed,  and  these  were  to  be  sobscribed 
for  in  advance,  the  price  being  fixed  at  one  guinea  a 
volume,  the  number  of  volumes  to  be  about  twenty- 
one.  It  appears  that  the  price  to  the  trade  has 
already  been  raised  to  twenty-siz  shillings  and 
threepence  per  volume,  which  means  at  least  thirty 
shillings  to  the  public.  What  with  Mr.  Buskin's 
method  of  private  publication,  Mr.  Arber's  plan  of 
exclusive  sale  by  himself,  and  the  Thackeray  sub- 
scription system,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  some  innovations  and  novel  developmente  in 
the  commerce  of  literature,  the  general  tendency  of 
which  is  to  dispense  with  the  publiBher,  or  middle- 
man, and  to  bring  the  author  or  producer  into  more 
direct  relations  with  the  reader  or  consumer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Record  Society, 
for  the  publication  of  original  documente  relating  to 
Lancashire  and  Ghesh&e,  held  in  the  Ghetham 
lilnary  on  Thursdav  last,  Mr.  James  Grossley  in  the 
chair,  it  was  decided  to  begin  printing  at  once.  The 
first  volume  wiU  be  the  '*  Church  Surveys  of  Lan- 
caahire  and  Gheshire,"  taken  by  order  of  Parliament 
in  1649-60.  This  volume  will  be  edited  by  Lieut- 
Colonel  Fishwick,  F.S  A.,  and  will  be  found  to  give 
much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  parishes 
in  all  the  Hundreds  of  Lancashire  at  this  time,  as 
the  state  of  each  parish,  the  names  of  the  dependent 
chapels,  with  an  account  of  all  the  clergy,  are  regu- 
larly entered.  The  retoms  for  Ghesldre  are  by  no 
means  so  complete  as  for  Lancashire,  but  the  infor- 
mation is  of  the  same  valuable  character.  Several 
aoflgestions  were  made  as  to  the  Sodetv's  second 
Tolume,  but  nothing  definite  was  decided  upon. 
Already  over  200  members  have  joined  the 
Society. 

ART. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  has  juit  lost  his  second 
son,  who  died  last  week  in  Ferth^ure  at  tiie  age  of 
twenty. 


The  Edinbuigh  Albert  Institute  of  fine  Arte  has 
just  closed  ite  third  annual  exhibition.  The  sales  of 
pictures  amounted  to  £2,212,  a  much  l^ger  total 
than  was  reached  at  either  of  the  previous  exhilbi- 
tions. 

The  gallery  of  paintings  at  Gam  EUl,  Denbigh, 
the  property  of  Gaptain  D.  W.  Griffith,  offered  oy 
auction  a  few  days  ago,  consisted  chiefly  of  wort» 
bv  the  old  masters,  Italian^  Flemish,  Spaxiish,  and 
English,  and  the  prices  obtamed  were  not  hi^.  The 
chief  treasure  of  the  collection,  a  Murillo'8l)escent 
from  the  Gross,  was  boug[ht  in  at  1.000  guineas. 
Luini's-Holy  Family,  wmch  was  tamn  surrepti- 
tiously from  the  Escurial,  with  Domenichino's 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Gathenne,  were  also  bought  in  at 
250  guineas  and  220  guineas  respectively. 

Seventy-five  pictures  were  disposed  of  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Liverpool  Autumn  Exhibition 
for  £1,088,  and  thirty-five  more  had  been  sold  at  the 
time  of  closing  on  Saturday  evening  last.  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema's  picture  of  the  Sculptor's  Model  is 
exciting  much  controversy  and  indignation.  It  . 
occujaes  one  of  the  principal  and  most  prominent 
places  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery,  and  it  is  steted 
that  the  side  of  the  room  on  which  it  is  hung  is 
shunned  with  special  care  bv  the  ladies.  Li  the 
Royal  Academy  exhibition  the  work,  which  is  a 
picture  of  the  nude,  was  placed  in  a  comer,  and  so 
escaped  the  odium  to  which  it  has  hoea  subjected  in 

Liverpool.  

OLD  LOGAL  WORKS. 

TO  THB  EDITOB. 

Sir, — ^The  literaiy  tone  of  your  excellent  journal,  and 
the  importance  and  interest  I  attach  to  old  local  works, 
must  oe  my  apology  for  intruding  upon  your  attention. 
Some  time  ago  you  kindly  permitted  the  publication  in 
your  columns  of  a  list  of  old  local  periodicals,  which, 
apart  from  their  interest  to  the  genersLl  reader,  may  have 
the  effect  of  causing  the  possessors  of  old  local  journals 
to  jealously  preserve  them  from  destruction  or  mutila- 
tion. The  good  you  have  done  for  the  preservation  of 
journals  by  the  publication  of  their  titles,  dates,  and 
editors,  would  be  extended  I  think  by  the  publication 
of  a  list  of  the  works  written  or  published  by  local  men, 
say  before  1830,  or  anv  date  you  like  to  fix.  Many  of 
your  readers,  like  nivself ,  must  feel  the  want  of  such  a 
ust  when  searchixig  for  local  or  rare  old  works.  We  know 
not  what  to  look  ^r,  and  as  your  columns  betray  the 
fact  that  many  of  your  contributors  are  men  of  litoranr, 
artistic,  and  scientific  research,  a  good  list  might  be 
procurable.  A  short  note  showinff  the  local  importance 
of  the  work  might  be  attached.  I  submit  with  all 
deference  that  this  would  be  a  great  boon  to  many  of 
your  readers,  and  would  enable  the  more  fortunate  of 
them  to  assist  the  others  by  extending  to  them  a  know- 
ledge of  past  local  writers  and  their  works,  either  where 
the  formation  of  a  local  collection  is  in  contemplation 
or  in  actual  process.  Hoping  you  can  grant  the  space, 
and  that  your  readers  with  your  kind  assistance  will 
then  do  tneir  utmost  to  make  the  list  complete,  I  beg  to 
subscribe  myself  Roberto. 

Hulme. 
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NOTES. 


9T.  JOHN'S  CHX7BCH,  DXANSOATE. 

[531.  J    The  5ev.  C.  W.  Bardaley,  in  liifl  highly 
intere^Ung  Memorials  of  St.  AniCs  Chwrch^  after 
alluding  to  the  erection  of  St.  Mazy's,  followed  by 
that  of  St.  Paul's*  in  1765,  says:— ''But  this  was  not 
enough  Both  Kay's  and  HargreaTes*  inventions  were 
in  full  play,    (^tprdens  made  place  for  dwelling- 
houses;  fields  began  to  disappear  before  a  compact 
and  still  encroachiiig  army  of  tenements ;  and  within 
three  years  a  church  was  again  needed  in  the  direc- 
tien  of  Dean8gate,this  time  rather  for  the  better  class 
of  people.    In  fact  it  was  to  be  the  great  suburban 
church  on  the  Chester  Road.    The  utmost  respect- 
abUity  preraile^  in  Byrom-street,  Gartside-street,  and 
the  upper   p^rt  of  Byrom-street.     Indeed,  tl^e^e 
thoroughfares  bade  fair  to  throw  the  solemn  seclusion 
of  King'Street  and  Bidgefield  into  the  shade."    In 
collecting  materials  for  Memorials  of  St.   John's 
Church,  I  was  struck  with  the  ''utmost  respect- 
ability" type  of  families  who  attended  St.  John's 
from  its  consecration  on  the  7th  July,  1769,  until 
about  forty  years  ago,  when  the  denizens  of  St.  John- 
street,  Quay'^street,  Byrom-street,  andAtherton-street 
migrated  further  off  in  the  suburbs,  and  their  once 
fashionable  residences  became  occupied  mostly  by 
doctors  and  dentists.  So  large  and  fashionable  a  oon- 
gregikfaon  attended  St  John's  that  it  was  commonly 
called  "the  carriage  road  to  heayen,"  owing  to  the 
number  of  carriages  which  lined  the  streets  before 
and  af tqr  seprvice.     Before  the  pews  in  the  body  of 
the  church  were  cleared  away  (owing  to  restorations 
now  in  progress)  I  thought  it  desirable  to  secure  the 
names,  of  the  original  holders — (to  whom  they  were 
sold  and  conveyed  in  fee-simple),  which  were  care- 
fully inscribed  on  a  brass  plate  on  the  top  of  each 
pewj  with  the  date  of  ownership — ^as  not  only  an 
interesting  memjdnto  of  the  church  itself,  but  also  a 
record  of  some  of  the  families  most  distinguished  in 
Manchester  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
and  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  centuries*    The 
pews  in  the  galleries  are  not  to  be  disturbed  at  pre- 
sent, bat  as  these  inscriptions  are  getting,  obliterated, 
and  in  order  to  give  a  complete  record,  they  are  added 


to  the  list  of  those  removed.  The  pews  began  at  the 
north-west  aisle,  and  ran  thus : — 


44  John  WbxraU UH 

45  JamM  Hibberi 1819 

46  John  Bndshaw 1769 

47  John  Markendale 1804 

46  Bicbard  Keymer  1769 

49  ThonuM  Fleming  ......1829 

50  Bev.  W.  Huntington...l847 

51  WiUUm  TomkiOMD  ...1769 

58  XiohAh  Bo«e 1791 

53  John  WoUam 1819 

54  Oiarlea  Wood 1769 

55  Jana  firougfaam 1804 

56  BobertOhadwIck  ......1608 

57  VeiWam  Allen 18(l4 

56  John  Taylor 1605 

59  Thomaa  ICaraden  1783 

60  Daniel  Lancaster  1797 

61  Biohami  CIow«t  1766 

63  William  Haniaon 1801 

63  Thomaa  Lingard 1836 

64  JbhnThyer 176* 

Jamet  If  orris 1799 

Xl^und  ffaipiMon......l62;i 

John  Wright  1789 

Oharles  6r  jatrax  1799 

Bev.  W.  liantington...l836 
l(ersey  and  Irwell  Ka- 

▼igation 1818 

71  John  BidgewaT 1769 

72  P.  Wr^ghfc. 1785 

73  William  Harrison 1816 

74  B.  Bindloss  1815 

75  Plate  remOTod —^. 

76  Bobert  Chadwiok  1623 

77  Jaines  Dixon  1769 

78  James  Butterworfb  ...1618 

79  Harrison  Blair ..No  date 

Thomas  BichsrJson  ...1781 
Thomas  Kolineiui 1615 

—  Appleton .......1790 

Hary  Howard 1821 

Bobert  Chadwick...iro  date 

85TheBeoeor  1769 

86;Ghiuohwardens 1769 

The  gallery  pews  commence  on  the  north  side,  and 
run  as  follows : — 


1  Edward  Markland 1769 

2  James  France 1769 

3  Bobert  Bfley   1800 

4  John  Owen  1797 

5  J.  llalliUeu 1823 

6  Bichard  Shires   1805 

7  ElUs  Markendale  1813 

6  Peter  Taylor    1816 

9  William  Fox    1769 

IQ  Walter  Wilson  1769 

11  Edward  Byrom 1769 

13  Bichard  Edward  HaU..1769 

13  John  Hardman  ^ 1769 

14  Hartin  tfarsiiall  1786 

15  EdwardAndrew 1618 

16  Bev.  W.  Huntington...l843 

17  George  Walker 1808 

18  T.  B.  Bayley 1769 

19  Bobert  Llvesey 1769 

2Q  Edward  Place.. 1771 

21  Ann  Jackman 1769 

22  lf.O.L.8peBoer....Nodate 

23  Elisabeth  Boyle 1822 

24  Trustees  of  Bt.  John's 

Schools  Nodate 

25  William  Sergeant 1805 

26  John  Hill 1809 

27  Bam.  Bradshaw 1807 

28  Nathaniel  PhiUps».....1769 

29  Samuel B.Oottam 1842 

30  wnUam  Jbhns^u 1667 

31  Dukeof  Bridgewater...l769 

32  Edward  Byrom 1760 

33  WaiiamAHen 1769 

34  William  Hutchinson... 1797 

35  Plata  removed — 

36  ThomasTebbutt. 1794 

37  WUliam  Houghton  ....1769 
36  James  Bmiih 1611 

39  Thamas  Seddon 1808 

40  WilUam  Newton  1769 

41  Jon.  Armstrong 1769 

42  Bobert  Dannett. 1769 

43  William  Wanklyn 1819 


66, 
66 
67 
66 
69 
70 


80 
61 
62 

63 
64 


87  Bev.  W.  Hantington...l634 

88  WllKam. TomHnson  ...1769 

89  Plate  gone  — 

90  Ditto       — 

91  James  Taylor  1623 

92  Bichard  Beswick   1642 

93  Bamnel  Brundret  1790 

94  G^rge  Watson 1769 

95  0.  Tomkinson 1769 

96  William  Bushworth  ...1779 

97  D.  Withington   1812 

98Dr.£.Ba^rd  17B0 

99  James  Batty^ 1819 

100  John  Pooley 1767 

101  Bichard  ]C4lnwaring..l634 

102  Bev.  W.  Huntington...l642 

103  George  Jaokaon 1769 

104  Bobert  Hamilton  1769 


105  Jamei  Bvans  1766 

106  J:onathsnBadcUffe 1769 

107  BalphBates 1769 

108  Joseph  G.  Wood 1769 

109  Joseph  Heaton. 1784, 

110  Bev.  W.  Huntington...  16^ 

111  James  Brownhilf 1769 

118  WilUam  Assheton l760 

113  Bobert  Thompson 1791 

114  Bev.  W.  HuntIugton...l839 

115  T.Bond 1769 

116  Bobert  Thompeon 1798 

117  John  irttiey 16U 

116  Thomas  Buckley 17C9 

119  Bobert  Duxbotj 1768 

120  James  Beddon ^IM9 

121  Bamuel  Burrows 1621 


The  pews  in  the  south  ^\eej  run  thus:-^ 


129  Martin  Marshall 1760 

130  Bobert  Chadwick  1822 

131  Elix.  Byrom 1769 

132  Thomai  Wright 1769 

133  Bobert  Gfhadwick  1827 

134  George  Downes 1792 

135  W.  Barxington 1827 

136  George  Feiutaley. 1769 


137  John  Taylor 1769 

138  Nathaniel  Falkner 1769 

139  D.  Owen   1769 

140  James  Bowden  •* 1768 

141  GeoigePiztOA. 1769 

142  Jofancnongh. 1769 

148  Lionel  Uoyd JTodate 

14A  T.  JUshttdioo ;..1769 
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145  VathanielPliiUM 1769 

146  Thomas  Banaoffe  1^1 

MTICarkBofe   ^ 17^9 

118  Hflonr  Hairison 1791 

149  Salpb  Alsager 1769 

150  Qtmge  tfaasie 1792 

151  Jam^tBiebardMa 1794 

1&2  William  Hampson 1769 


155  Edward  Byrom  .........1769 

156  John  Howard 1769 

157  Jamea  Herwood 1796 

158  B.  Goodalf. 1813 

159  H.  and  B.  Holt  1820 

160  Mllliam  Oreatrax 1769 

161  Plate  removed — 

162'Thoma8  Froggatt 1769 

163  George  ICassie 1769 


153  Thomas  Tebbutt 1797 

154  B.Tbonitoa 1786 

Independent  of  thU  record  other  leading  familieB> 
including  the  Bazleys,  Shehnerdines,  Ollivants,  Een- 
worthys,  Brandts,  Kays,  Bellhouses,  and  Broadhursts 
attended  St.  John's.  It  appears  the  late  rector,  the 
Bev.  W.  Huntington,  held  no  less  than  seven  pews ; 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  original  owners  leaving 
and  handing  them  over  to  him. 

I  may  Just  add,  what  is  only  known  to  a  few,  that  the 
father  and  mother  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  (that 
is  the  great-grandfather  and  great-grandmother  of 
the  present  Sir  Bobert)  are  interred  in  the  vaults  of 
this  interesting  church. 

As  a  connecting  link  with  the  merchant-princes  of 
the  past  and  one  of  our  own  time,  I  have  it  on  very 
good  authority  that  Mr.  Sam  Mendel  was  wont  to 
attend  St.  John's  Sunday  Schools,  when  his  father 
resided  in  Bridge-street.  Jobk  Evans. 

19  September,  1878. 

XHE  BALB  OF  J06BPH  INTO  BaYPT. 

[532.]  Among  the  earlier  Notes  and  Queries  a  con- 
tribution from  Mr.  Morgan  Brierley  raised  a  question 
as  to  the  persons  by  whom  the  sale  of  Joseph  to  the 
Ishmaelites  was  made.  The  fact  of  Joseph's  sale  to 
the  Ishmaelites  and  by  them  to  the  Egyptians  is  one 
of  the  most  critical  and  significant  events  in  the  Bible. 
Tou  will  perhaps  more  readily  Allow  me  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it  for  a  few  moments,  chiefly  by  references, 
when  I  engage  to  treat  and  interpret  the  book  of 
Genesis  simply  as  a  historical  record. 

Abraham  was  summoned  forth  from  his  country 
and  his  kindred  in  order  that  he  might  become  a  | 
blessing  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth  (Genesis  xii. 
1-d).  It  was  obviously  implied  that  he  would  be 
made  fit  for  conununieating  good  to  others  by  being 
permanently  and  totally  separated  from  the  customs 
of  his  own  family  and  from  family  ties  altogether 
(Gomp.  xkii.  2).  There  is  no  intimation  that  he  was 
ever  to  go  into  Bgypt  (Comp.  xxvi.  2).  On  the  con- 
tnorj,  it  was  evidently  intended  that  he  should 
continue  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  its  inhabitants,  few  at  that  time  in 

simberiinBtract  them  In  religious  knowledge,  and 


gradually  occupy  the  land  in  conunon  with  them. 
But  a  famine  arose;  and  Abraham,  forgetting  his 
mission  and  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
went  down  to  Egypt,  where  he  became  possessed  of 
needless  wealth  in  a  not  perfectly  satisfactory  numner 

(xii.  16,  ziii.  2).  This  acquisition  of  property  beyond 
what  his  duties  required  led  to  his  parting  from  Lot 
and  the  settiement  of  the  latter  in  iSodom  with  all 
its  disastrous  consequences  (xiii.  5-10) ;  and  also  to 
the  involvement  of  Abraham  in  war  (ziv.  14),  which 
was  wholly  alien  from  the  work  he  was  set  to  do. 
The  tares  of  human  interference  were  now  sown 
among  the  wheat  of  divine  intention,  and  the  shadow 
of  the  future  descent  into  Egypt  by  his  posterity 
darkens  the  conscience  of  Abraham  (xv.  12-13). 
Among  the  handmaids  whom  Abraham  had  brought 
up  from  Egypt  was  Hagar,  who  becomes  the  mother 
of  Ishmael  (xvi.  1-15).  The  unjust  suspicions  towards 
the  people  of  Canaan  which  Abraham  had  allowed 
himself  to  gather,  increase  (xx.  xxiii.  4)  until  he  gives 
orders  that  hi6  son  Isaac  must  have  a  wife  from 
among  his  own  kindred  (xxiv.  4),  which  was  a  mani- 
fest violation  of  the  original   command   (xii.  1). 
Bebekab,  by  her  falsehood  and  cunning  causes  Jacob 
to  return  also  for  a  wife  io  Haran  (xxvii.  43),  whereby 
the  distrust  of  his  family  towards  the  Canaanites  is 
aggravated  till  it  culminates  in  the  odious  murder  of 
the  Sheehemites  (xxxiv).    Jealousy  thus  cultivated 
abroad  naturally  springs  up  at  home  among  the  sons 
of  Jacob,  and*  Joseph  is  sold  to  the  people  of  Egypt 
hy  the  hands  of  the  descendants  qf  JSagoTy  whom 
Abraham  brought  with  him  whan  he  returned  from 
his  first  illicit  visit  to  that  country.    The  descent  of 
the  whole  family  is  in  this  way  provided  for,  and  the 
circle  of  disobedience  is  completed  from  the  first  step 
to  the  last.    During  their  residence  in  Egypt  the 
Israelites  grew  in  isolation  and  alienation,  and  at  last 
went  back  as  cruel  bloodthirsty  conquerors,  with  laws 
suited  to  their  condition  (Ezek.  xx.  25),  to  the  land 
of  Canaan,  now  a  thickly-peopled  countiy,  which 
they  should  have  posseted  as  apostles  of  peace. 
Christian  nations,  inistaking  the  perversibn  for  the 
purpose,  instead  of  shunning  have  imitated  their 
example. 

After  the  inhuman  conquest  of  Canaan  (Joshua  z), 
the  determination  to  have  a  king  like  to  other 
liations  (1  Samuel  viii),  the  luxurious  and  unspeak- 
able reign  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  z.  zi),  the  revolt  of 
the  ten  tribes  (1  Kings  zU),  the  tacoeaaiye  labjuga* 
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tions  and  expatziationB  of  the  people,  and  the  final 
deed  on  Calyaiy,  follow  in  natural  and  inevitable 
spquence.  W.  A.  O'Conob. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

HANDEL'S  OBOAN. 
(Queiy  "No.  476,  Anfnst  24.) 

[533.]  Mr.  Albxaitdsb  J.  Ellis  inquires  whether 
any  representative  of  Glyn  and  Parker,  organ  builders, 
is  still  living  and  also  asks  for  any  particulars  of 
their  work.  To  the  best  of  our  belief,  they  have  no 
representatives  living  now,— certainly  not  in  the  pro- 
fession they  so  truly  adorned;  their  work  being 
considered  by  many  quite  equal  to  that  of  Father 
Schmidt,  and  in  some  instances  mistaken  for  it.  But 
we  can  inform  him  that  the  original  organs  in 
Winwick  Church,  near  Warrington,  and  in  Whit- 
church Parish  Church,  Shropshire,  were  built  by 
them.  Nothing  now  remains  of  their  work  in  either 
case  but  the  old  pipes  incorporated  into  new  organs. 

Tour  correspondent  quotes  as  one  of  their  organs, 
that  of  Leek  Parish  Church,  Staffordshire.  This 
organ  was  in  the  above  church  for  about  130  years, 
and  has  been  in  the  care  of  our  firm  for  over  fifty 
years.  Forty  years  ago  our  predecessor  made  consi- 
derable alterations  in  it;  but  owing  to  modem 
requirements,  we  have  Just  erected  a  large  organ  in 
its  place.  The  old  organ  is  now  in  our  possession, 
and  we  shall  be  happy  to  show  it  to  him  or  anyone 
interested  who  will  favour  us  with  a  call  at  our 
"^oTks,  Jabdine  &  Co. 

City  Boi^d  Organ  Works,  Manchester, 
13  September,  1878. 

JTAHBS  BBOWNB,  THE  COMEDIAN. 
(IToi.  356,  364,  503.  523.) 

[534.J  Does  not  the  following  advertisement 
(copied  from  the  Guardian  of  May  4, 1822)  dispose  of 
all  doubts  as  to  the  date  of  Browne's  first  appear^ 
anceP 

Theatre  Boyal  Manchester. 

MR.  BHOWKB 

With  unspeakable  pleasure  announces  to  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  public  of  Manchester  and  its  vicinity, 
that  his  Benefit  is  fixed  for  Monday  next.  May  8th, 
1822,  and  as  he  has  for  nine  years  and  fifty  days 
(nothing  like  telling  the  world  the  exact  period  of 
one*8  services)  delighted  them  -with  his  Comic 
powers,  he  is  now  determined  to  add  a  fresh  claim 
to  their  patronage  by  the  exertion  of  his  Tragic 
talent,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.    Not 


doubting  the  support  of  his  friends  and  a  discerning 
public  who  make  a  point  of  rewarding  genius  and 
merit,  he  entreats  they  -wUl  apply  as  soon  as  possible 
to  Mr.  Eland  for  places  (as  the  rush  at  the  doors 
will  be  tremendous) ;  by  so  doing  they  -will  procure 
eligible  seats  to  witness  the  intellectual  banquet  he 
presents  them  in  the  following  bill  of  fare  selected 
from  Shakespeare,  Carey,  and  Colman. 

On  Monday  next,  May  6th,  1822,  wiU  be  performed 
Shakespeare's  Historical  Tragedy  of 

RZCHABD  III. 

Bichard  Duke  of  Glo'ster Mr.  Browne 

(His  first  and  last  appearance  in  that  character  on 
the  boards). 

To  which  will  be  added  the  most  Comical  Tragical 
Tragedy  that  was  ever  tragedized  by  any  Company 
of  Tragedians  called 

CHBONONHOTONTHOUXaOS. 

To  conclude  with  the  favourite  Musical  Farce  of 
Love  Laughs  at  Locksmiths. 
In  a  criticism  (on  May  11)  in  the  same  newspaper 
it  is  stated  **  his  performance  was  respectable,  yet  by 
no  means  to  be  compared  in  point  of  merit  with  his 
delineations  of  comic  characters."  The  receipts  were 
^180.  19b.  R.  B.  R. 

spidbbb'  wbbs  on  hbdgbbows. 

(Query  No.  529,  September  14.) 

[535.J  The  phenomenon  witnessed  by  yonr  corres- 
pondent on  the  morning  of  September  6  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  both  in  spring  and  autumn.  A  few  days 
of  bright,  vrann,  sunny  weather,  succeeded  by  clear, 
starlight  nights,  and  consequent  dewy  mornings, 
nearly  always  produce  more  or  less  of  it.  f^requently 
have  I  seen  our  gardens,  loamy  meadow  lands,  and 
especially  sheltered  and  cosy  heath  and  fembeds  on 
the  moors,  decked  out  in  fairy  gossamer  work,  a  fit 
and  modest  screening  for  the  maternal  dispensations 
of  the  ingenious  spider.  Gilbert  White,  in  his  twenty- 
third  letter  to  Daines  Barrington,  dated  June  8, 1775, 
gives  a  graphic  description  of  one  of  these  scenes, 
and  most  writers  on  entomology  make  mention  of, 
without,  however,  satisfactorily  accounting  for  them. 
The  query  was  proposed  in  the  Oentieman*s  Diary 
for  1821,  but  failed  to  elicit  more  answer  than  a 
copious  extract  from  White's  letter  alluded  to  above. 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  phenomenon  in  the 
interesting  pages  of  Science  Chanp, 

On  Saturday  morning  last  I  was  walking  about  the 
garden  and  noticed  in  a  little  patch  of  greensward  in 
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oae  of  the  rockeries  an  exquisite  piece  of  silk  net- 
work stretched  between  and  over  a  few  upright 
bladee  of  grass.  The  strongest  beams  were  coralled 
with  sparkling,  and  evidently  hollow  spheres,  of  fresh 
dew,  making  a  picture  more  beautiful  than  the 
boudoir  of  an  eastern  princess ;  and  softly  laid  in  the 
bifurcate  of  one  of  the  blades  of  grass,  languid  with 
the  throes  of  travail,  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
Epeira  Diomeda.  Very  grateful  was  she  for  a  light 
wreath  of  dgar  smoke,  which  seemed  to  lull  her  into 
repose.  Sunday  was  too  wild  and  stormy  to  tempt 
xne  out  of  doors,  but  on  Monday  morning  I  paid 
a  visit  to  the  sacred  enclosure,  when  I  found  the 
whole  edifice  of  gauzy  fretwork  swept  away,  but 
several  drops  of  bright  viscid  fluid  lay  between 
the  upturned  edges  of  a  horizontal  blade,  in  the 
centre  of  each  of  which  waa  a  little  dark  spot. 
After  a  little  close  watching  I  thought  I  saw  one  of 
the  spots  move,  and  uxx)n  taking  up  the  blade  of 
grass  and  turning  it  about  in  the  sun,  there  was  no 
longer  any  doubt;  the  tiny  pri6oners  were  lively 
enough,  seeking  a  vent  from  their  confinement  I  did 
not  choose  to  release  them,  but  on  removing  the 
drops  to  a  smooth  piece  of  writing  paper  for  better 
examination,  for  a  moment  they  were  much  excited, 
and  directly  their  young  lives  ebbed  away.  Probably 
when  laid  upon  the  grass  the  fur  so  penetrated  the 
vendee  as  to  permit  the  admission  of  a  small  quantity 
of  air,  which  was  excluded  from  the  polished  x>aper. 

Morgan  Bbieblby. 

Benshaw  House,  Bept.  18, 1878. 

P.S. — ^The  coming  winter  will  be  a  real  old-fashioned 
one.   Ton  will  see.  - 

DOLLY  BEXFOItD. 
(So,  515,  September  14.) 

[536.]  Having  once,  under  amusing  circumstances, 
taken  a  sketch  of  the  late  Mrs.  Haigh  (DoUy  Bexf  ord), 
I  can  not  only  testify  to  her  great  obesity,  but  like- 
wise to  her  jolly  expression  of  coimtenance  and  good 
temper.  Many  years  ago  I  accompanied  a  musical 
picnic  party,  connected  with  the  Hargreaves  Choral 
Society,  to  Dunham  Park,  when,  as  the  choir  were 
just  beginning  a  madrigal,  up  drove  Mrs.  H.  in  an 
open  phaeton,  and  placed  herself  very  conspicuously 
before  the  audience,  causing  a  smile  to  play  on  each 
countenance.  The  late  Mr  Samuel  Cottam,  standing 
near  me  at  the  time,  whispered  to  me,  '*  There's  a 
subject  for  a  sketch,  if  yon  want  to  go  in  for  breadth," 
On  my  stating  that  I  was  sorry  I  had  net  the  necessary 


materials  at  hand,  he  gave  me  a  pencil  and  a  scrap 
of  paper  torn  from  his  memorandum  book,  exclaim- 
ing at  the  same  time,  **  Look  sharp  I "  On  completing 
the  hasty  and  rough  outline,  I  passed  it  over  to  Mr. 
Cottam,  who  smilingly  exclaimed,  '*  First-rate  !'*  and 
put  it  in  hiB  pocket.  All  this  was  so  slyly  and 
quickly  done  that  I  thought  no  one  but  ourselves  had 
noticed  the  proceeding.  The  sequel,  however,  proves 
the  contrary ;  for,  on  leaving  immediately  afterwards, 
and  choosing  a  quiet  by-path  through  the  park,  I  had 
not  gone  far  before  I  heard  someone  puffing  and 
blowing  behind  me,  and,  on  turning  round,  who 
should  I  find  it  to  be  but  Mrs.  H.,  who,  without  any 
preliminary  greeting  exclaimed,  quite  out  of  breath, 
'*  I  want  to  see  the  sketch  you  have  been  taking  1" 
I  felt  at  the  time  just  like  a  convicted  thief,  but, 
trying  to  assume  a  mien  of  innocency,  I  asked, "  What 
sketch  madam  P**  On  which  she  replied,  '*Nowdo 
not  attempt  to  deceive  me.  I  was  watching  you  all 
the  time  you  were  drawing,  and  knew  well  what  you 
were  about ;  and  had  I  been  offended  at  the  act  I 
should  not  have  remained  so  still,  I  can  assure  you  I" 
What  could  I  do  after  this  but  miJce  a  full  confession ; 
nevertheless  I  had  great  difficulty  in  making  her 
believe  I  had  given  up  the  sketch  to  Mr.  Cottam. 
Whether  she  ever  saw  the  same,  or  what  afterwards 
became  of  it,  I  have  either  forgotten  or  never  knew. 
In  fact,  the  whole  affair  would  never,  very  probably, 
have  been  brought  to  my  mind  but  for  the  notice 
contained  in  last  issue  of  the  Manchester  CSty  News. 

H.  H.  H« 
Pendleton,  September  17, 1878. 

BELLS  AT  BT  ANN'S  CHUBCH. 

'   (Qoeiy  Ifo.  526,  September  14.) 

[537.  J  There  never  has  been  a  peal  of  bells  in  St. 
Ann's  Church.  Of  course  there  is  the  old  tradition 
that  there  was  a  peal ;  and  in  consequence  of  their 
ringing  in  the  entry  of  the  Pretender  into  Manchester, 
in  1745,  so  disgusted  were  the  anti-Jacobin  supporters 
of  St  Ann's,  that  the  said  bells  were  doomed  to 
eternal  silence.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  case, 
as  there  was  only  one  bell,  and  just  before  the  entry 
of  Charles  Edward  into  our  city  this  was  tolled  for 
the  early-morning  funeral  of  the  second  rector,  the 
Bev.  Joseph  Hoole,  who  died  27th  November,  1745, 
and  was  interred  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month, 
being  the  day  of  the  entnnoe  of  the  Pretender  into 
Manchester.  John  Evans. 
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The  following  letter  and  editorial  reply,  from  the 
Manchester  Guardian  of  August  31,  1844,  will  pro- 
bably satisfy  your  correspondent  The  letter,  which 
is  signed  "Pretender,"  runs  thus:— "Tour  willing- 
ness to  give  information  to  your  numerous  readers 
encourages  me  to  trouble  you  with  the  following: — 
In  reading  the  history  of  Manchester,  I  was  much 
interested  with  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  the 
proceedings  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  in  the 
year  1746. 1  happened,  a  few  days  since,  to  be  in  conyer- 
sat'.on  with  ah  old  gentleman  on  the  aboye  subject, 
when  he  related  to  methefoUowmg  as  a  fact:  At 
the  time  that  Prince  Charles  entered  Manchester  the 
bells  of  St.  Ann's  Church  rung  a  'merry  peal,'  in 
consequence  of  which  the  bells  were  prohibited,  or, 
to  use  his  own  words,  '  they  were  silenced,'  by  order 
of  government  for  a  hundred  years;  which,  of  course, 
will  expire  in  1845.  Perhaps  you,  or  some  of  your 
readers,  could  inform  me  whether  this  is  true  or  not. 
I  have  looked  into  all  the  histories  of  Manchester  I 
could  lay  my  hands  upon,  but  cannot  find  any  infbr* 
mation  as  to  whether  the  above  is  correct  or  not." 

The  editorial  reply,  presumably  from  the  pen  of 
John  Harland,  is  as  follows :—"  There  has  certainly 
been  no  ringing  of  bells  in  St.  Ann's  Church  since  the 
year  1745,  for  which  probably  as  many  good  reasons 
might  be  assigned  as  were  contained  in  the  well- 
known  excuse  tendered  by  the  corppration  of 
Banbury  to  Charles  the  Second,  for  not  welcoming  his 
arrival  in  that  town  with  a  little  steeple  music.  The 
first  of  those  reasons,  however,  which  was  considered 
satisfactory  by  the  merry  monarch,  will  very  likely 
be  deemed  sufficient  in  the  present  case.  There  are 
in  St.  Ann's  steeple  no  bells  to  ring  with  the  excep- 
*  tion  of  one,  which  we  dare  say  many  of  our  readers 
have  heard,  and  which  from  its  sound  appears  to  be 
about  the  size  of  a  tolerable  factory  bell.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  the  notion  mentioned  by  our  corre- 
spondent is  not  peculiar  to  his  informant;  it  prevails 
to  some  extent,  a  fact  which  induces  us  to  give  his 
letter  with  this  brief  explanation.  We  may  add, 
that  there  is  only  one  bell  now;  that  there  is  no 
appearance  of  there  ever  having  been  another,  the 
belfry  being  a  small  circular  place;  and  that  this 
solitary  bell  bears  outside  the  following  l^end,  and 
the  date  1769  ;— 

I  to  the  church  the  living  call. 
And  to  the  grave  do  summon  all. 

C.  W.  Sutton. 


OLD  MAMCHBSTBR  BUBIAL  GBOX7NDS. 
(Queiy  507,  September  7.) 

[538.]  In  the  year  1764  the  vmter  of  a  letter 
addressed  '*To  the  Printer  of  the  Manchester  News- 
paper," referring  to  the  state  of  the  Collegiate 
churchyard,  said  :—*'  Every  stranger  of  any  delicacy 
must  be  shocked.  I  here  saw,"  he  adds,  "  several 
graves  a-digging  and  many  human  bones  carelessly 
tossed  about,  even  into  the  footpaths.  This,  I  was 
told,  could  not  be  helped,  because  it  was  the  great 
burying  place  of  almost  all  the  town."  This  state  of 
things  may  have  induced  the  authorities  to  purchase, 
in  1767,  the  piece  of  ground  in  ''Sack  'oth  Church,'' 
or  the  '*  Apple  Market,"  as  it  was  subsequently  called, 
between  the  present  entrance  to  the  Chetham  Hospital 
yard  and  the  house  built  for  and  occupied  for  many 
years  by  the  head-nu»ter  of  the  Granunar  School,  now 
known  as  the  "  Cathedral  Hotel."  During  twenty-one 
years,  says  Mr.  R.  W.  Factor  in  his  Memorials  of 
Manchester  Streets,  page  11,  ''the  interments  in  this 
temporary  fragment  of  'God*s  Acre'  numbered  six 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  three.  In 
February,  1788,  at  a  parish  meeting,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  burial  ground  adjoining  the  College  Garden 
shall  be  closed  up,  and  no  bodies  be  deposited  for 
thirty  years  to  come.  These  facts  are  verified  by  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  of  that  period.  The  ground 
was  never  re-opened,  and  every  trace  of  its- existence 
is  now  removed." 

The  ''New  Burial  Ground"  in  Ashley  Lane  waa 
next  purchased,  which,  says  Aston  in  his  Manchester 
Guide,  1804,  pages  111-12,  "is  the  laigedt cemetery 
in  the  town,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  interment  of 
poor  persons  who  have  no  flunily  place  of  burial.  It 
is  attached  to  the  mother  church,  in  which  the 
register  is  kept.  The  number  of  poor  persons 
who  are  continually  dyinig  in  Manchester  must 
be  great,  and  an  expeditious  and  economical 
method  of  interring  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
has  been  adopted.  A  very  large  grave,  or  more 
prop^ly,  a  pit  for  the  reception  of  mortality  is 
^gg^t  <uid  covered  up  (when  not  actually  in  use  for 
depositing  the  remains  of  the  dead)  with  planks, 
which  are  locked  down  in  the  night,  until  the  whole 
is  filled  up  with  coffins  piled  beside  and  np<m  one 
another.  The  cavern  of  death  is  them  dosed  and 
covered  up  with  earth,  and  another  pit  is  pr^wred 
and  filled  in  the  same  manner.  This  oemetery  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  ChQ8tol&  tdto.  tis^eot^^ 
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fint  day  of  September,  1787.  Since  'which,  maoy 
thoaflBnd  bodies  baye  been  interred  in  this  singular 
dep6t  (it  might  almost  be  said,  magazine)  of  mor- 
tality." This  ground  after  being  dosed  in  1816 
became  neglected,  and  for  some  yean  was  in  a  very 
disgraceful  condition.  Attention,  however,  being 
called  by  coxrespondents  in  the  public  prints  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  walled  round,  entrances  were  made 
in  seyexal  places  for  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
and  the  enclosure  flagged,  and  now  ''nothing  out- 
ward tells  of  human  day."  The  space  is  nowlqiown 
ai^-St  KichaeFs  Flags, 

On  the  first  of  January,  1815,  another  piece  of  land 
of  large  extent  in  Walker's  Croft,  which  had  been 
purchased  by  the  churchwardens  ci  the  parish  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  ''  new  burial  ground,"  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  "It  has," 
says  Joseph  Aston,  in  his  Picture  of  Mant^isUert 
1816,  p.  85,  '^  been  walled  round  and  a  small  cl^apel 
erected  iaitjor  t^e  purpose  of  reading  the  burial 
service.  It  has  a  fine  diy  solid-laying  sai^d,  wluch 
makes  it  a  most  eligible  burying  place."  Twenty- 
nine  years  after,  on  the  first  of  January,  1844,  the 
first  passenger  train  of  the  Manchester  and  tjeeds 
extension  ran  over  a  portion  of  this  ground,  since 
then  the  whole  of  the  cemetery  has  become  absorbed 
in  the  various  sidings  of  the  Lancashire  andTork- 
afaire  portion  of  the  Victoria  Station. 

^  To  become  lost  in  the  grave,"  says.  ICr.  B»  W. 
FlTQCtor,  "  is  a  hard  though  conmion  fate ;  but  .wl^^ 
the  grave  itself  has  thus  perished,  the  poor  obliterated 
dust  seems  doubly  abandoned."  G.  H.  S. 

HtatonXoor. 

Information  respecting  these  having  been  asked 
ior,  I  venture,  although  the  records  on  the  subject 
•r?  scanty,  to  send  what  little  I  have  gathered  about 
them.  The  first  Manchester  burial  ground  on  record 
is  that  of.  our  Old  Church,  and  it  was  parcelled  out 
In  lots,  the  town  and  the  surrounding  townships  in 
the  parish  of  Manchester  having  each  a  plot  for  its 
burials.  These  plots  were  called  hills,  after  its  town- 
ship, say  Stretford  Hill,  Droylsden  Hill,  Gorton  Hill, 
and  so  <»l  The  erections  subsequently  of  the  several 
township  chapels  of  ease,  with  the  burial  grounds 
attached,  eventually  rendered  their  burials  in  the  Old 
Churchyard  needless.  A  piece  o{  land,  oituftte  imme- 
diately opposite  .the  north  side  of  our  Old  Church, 
extennfiry  frpim  Cbethaia's  Hospital  or  Gell^g9  to 
within  half^irdoxen  yaids  of  the  Cathedral  Hotel, 


early  became  an  adjimct  burial  ground.  It  was 
enclosed  in  front  of  the  street  by  an  old  brick  wall, 
which  was  replaced  by  the  present  wall  of  the  College, 
and,  about  eight  yards  back,  by  the  original  wall  of 
the  College  Yard.  These  old  walls  were  taken  down 
about  seven  years  ago,  when  the  burial  ground  was 
levelled  and  added  to  the  College  Yard.  Very  few 
remains  were  turned  up  or  exposed. 

I^ext  in  order  of  time,  say  near  the  dose  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Quakers  opened  a  ground  at 
.  their  chapel  in  Jackson's  Bow,  and  the  Presbyterians  in 
their  chapel  yard  in  Cross-street,  Chapel  Tfalks.  The 
remains  from  the  former  have  been  recently  removed 
by  the  Corporation  for  the  Deansgate  Improvements. 
In  1709  Saint  Ann's  Yard  was  opened ;  Saint  Mary's 
in  1756;  St.  John's,  Deansgate,  1769;  St.  James's, 
1787 ;  Saint  Michael's  in  1789.  All  these  were  closed  by 
the  Intramural  Burial  Act  about  twenty-five  years  ago. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  burial 
groundfor  paupers,  as  also  the  public,  was  opened  in 
Walker^s  Croft— a  plot  of  land  which  derives  its 
name  (improperly  spelt)  from  having  been  used  by  a 
band  of  Flemish  woollen  cloth  workers,  who  settled 
in  Manchester  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Third,  and 
who  had  a  fulling  mill  on  the  Biver  Irk,  and  that 
croft  for  their  drying  ground.  They  were  fullers,  or,  as 
they  styled  themselves,  Walckers.  This  burial  ground 
was  entirely  built  over  by  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Bailway  Company  on  the  enlargement  of  their 
station  at  Hunt's  Bank,  and  is  a  thing  of  the  f  past. 
The  next  public  cemetery  was  opened  in  1821  in 
Busholme  Boad,  and  is  still  conditionally  used  for 

burials.  Jakes  Bxtbt. 

nth  September,  1178. 

SIS  CHBI8T0PHBB  WRBN  AND  THB  WOOD  GABVEB 

(Not.  485  aad  504.) 

[539.]  Tour  correspondent,  Mr.  Bobbbt  Langton, 
states  in  regard  to  my  conmiunication  that  Philip 
Tfood's  letter  **  has  been  frequently  printed,"  without, 
however,  mentioning  a  single  publication  in  which  it 
is  to  be  found.  In  these  matters  I  think  that  asser- 
tions ought  to  be  accompanied  by  proofs.  He  says, 
'' The  first  account  I  have  of  it  is  in  the  ilftrror  for  1827." 
I  have  carefully  searched  the  Mirror  for  that  year, 
expecting  to  find  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  question,  but 
was  tottdly  disappointed.  There  does  occur  a  note 
which  bears  evident  reference  to  the  subject,  but  to 
my  mind  it  proves,  rather  than  disproves,  the 
genuineness  of  the  original  letter.  That  your  readers 
may  Judge  for  themselves,  I  give  the  account  which 
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appeared  in  the  Jifirror  for  1827.  It  is  headed  "  Sir 
GhriBtopher  Wren."  **  During  the  building  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  a  country  carpenter  appUed  to  the  overseer 
of  the  workmen  for  employment  as  a  carver.  The 
overseer  smiled  at  the  man's  temerity,  hearing  he  had 
never  worked  in  London.  It  was  observed  by  Sir 
Christopher  who  was  present,  who,  calling  the  man  to 
him,  asked  him  what  he  had  chiefly  worked  at  in  the 
country.  Pig  troughs,  and  the  like,  was  his  answer. 
'Well  then,'  says  Sir  Christopher,  Met  us  see  a 
specimen  of  your  workmanship  in  a  sow  and  pigs.' 
The  man  returned  in  a  few  days,  having  performed 
his  part  with  such  exquisite  skill  that  he  was  imme- 
diately employed,  and,  in  ftne  executed  some  of  the 
most  difficult  parts  in  the  cathedral."  Since  the 
above  account  is  unaccompanied  by  either  name  or 
initials,  I  presume  it  is  the  composition  of  the  editor. 

Mr.  Langton  further  remarks;—^!  have  always 
looked  upon  it  (the  letter)  as  a  clumsy  forgery. 
There  is  plenty  of  internal  evidence  of  its  being  a 
mere  invention,  and  a  very  ignorant  attempt  too." 
From  the  illegibility  of  some  parts  of  the  writing, 
and  the  rather  decayed  state  of  the  x>aper  on  which  it 
is  written,  together  with  other  facts  which  I  shall 
presently  bring  forward,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that'  the  discrepancy  of  the  date  of  the  letter 
with  the  commencement  of  the  building  of  St. 
Paul's  and  the  knighting  of  Sir  Christopher,  is 
entirely  owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  transcription  of 
the  letter.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  where  is 
the  internal  evidence  of  its  being  an  invention  P  By 
simply  correcting  the  date,  the  internal  evidence  of 
the  letter  is  positively  in  favour  of  its  authenticity. 

Now,  for  facts,  relative  to  the  existence  of  the 
writer  of  the  letter.  In  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works  concerning  the  building  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  there  occurs  the  foUowing 
entry  :—*' Philip  Haybittle  subpoenaed  from  Sudbury, 
Suffolk,  deposed  that  he  received  certain  sums  of 
large  amoimt  as  per  receipts  given  during  the  years 
1703-4-6-6-7,  for  carved  work  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Saint  Paul.  On  inquiry  from  their  honours,  the 
Commissioners,  respecting  the  difference  betwixt  his 
name  and  the  name  on  the  various  receipts,  the  said 
Philip  Haybittle  deposed,  that  he  married  Hannah, 
only  daughter  of  Balph  Haybittle,  sometime  a  mer^ 
chant  in  Cheapside,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  will  of 
his  said  father-in-law,  he  was  obliged  to  change  his 
name*" 


To  my  mind,  the  above  extract  from  the  Commia- 
sioners'  report  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  letter  in  question.  On  some  future 
occasion  I  may  be  able  to  bring  forward  additional 
proofs  of  its  validity  if  the  above  are  not  deemed 
sufficiently  convincing.  B.  Bubgbbs. 


QUERIES. 

[540.]  BoHBMiAN8.~Why  are  literaiy  men,  actors, 
arnsts,  and  others  of  like  kind,  sometimes  styled 
«  Bohemians  ?  "  Alpha. 

[541.]  A  BiBTHDAY  Custom.— What  is  the  origin 
of  pulling  the  haur,  moustache,  or  whiskers  on  uie 
bir&day  of  parent  or  friend?       W.  M^Cobmags. 

[542.  J  Thb  Food  Biotb  of  1842.— Can  any  of  your 
correspondents  inform  me  whether  anyone  was  killed 
by  the  military  during  these  riots ;  and  if  so,  who, 
where,  and  in  what  manner,  and  who  was  the  com- 
manding officer  at  the  time  P  G.  F.  Bbindlb. 

[543.J  Thb  Bbv.  William  Cowhbbd.— Can  any 
correspondent  furnish  information  of  the  connection 
of  the  Bev.  William  Cowherd  (founder  of  the  Bible 
Christians  in  Salford)  with  St.  John's  Church,  Deans- 
gate  P  I  am  informed  he  was  curate  of  this  church, 
and  the  dates  of  his  entering  and  leaving  the  curacy 
would  be  acceptable.  Epsilon. 

[544  J  Allbn,  Pobtbait  Paixtbb.— I  should  be 
glad  or  any  particulars  concerning  the  life  and  works 
of  Allen,  a  portrait  painter,  who  must  have  resided 
some  time  in  Manchester.  I  have  been  told  he  came 
from  America.  Among  his  known  portraits  are  Peter 
Clare,  Mr.  Bellhouse  (grandfather  of  the  present  Mr. 
Edward  T.  Bellhouse),  Dr.  Henry,  Mrs.  Pooley,  J.  C. 
Dyer,  and  the  Bev.  John  Clowes— tiie  two  latter  being 
very  fine  examples.  Mamxcbstbb. 

[545.]  Thb  Boyal  Oak  and  thb  Own  Chubch. 
When  was  the  custom  discontinued  of  affixing  boughs 
of  oak  on  the  tower  of  the  church  P  I  find  the  cus- 
tom mentioned  about  1726,  in  a  rare  tract,  supposed 
to  be  written  by  our  townsman  John  Byrom  against 
a  certain  obnoxious  derffyman  who  had  been  **  mstru- 
mental  in  sufferinjg^  oak  boughs  to  be  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  steeple  m  remembrance  of  the  Bestoration 
without  ever  preaching  to  the  people  against  such 
wickedness  in  high  places."  J.  E.  B. 

[546.]  Ebntish  and  Bbbkshibb  Books.— Can 
any  of  your  learned  readers  and  contributors  inform 
me  if  and  where  I  can  get  access  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester  to  the  three  books  mentioned 
below,  which  are  not  in  the  Chetham,  Portico,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  or  Leeds  Reference  Libraries: — 
History  and  Antiquities  *of  Tunstall  in  Kent ;  by 
Edward  Bowe  Mores,  Fji.S.  County  Genealogies — 
Pedigrees  of  Berkshire  Families ;  collected  by  William 
Berry.  Coun^  Genealogies— Pedigzoes  of  Families 
of  Kent;  by  William  BenyP  T.  T. 


Smtmcbeb  21,  1878.]         NOTES  AND  QUERIBS. 
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THE  HOME  OF  STERNE  AND  GRAVE  OF 

CROMWELL. 

The  "Writer  of  a  sketch  in  the  World  of  Sir  George 
Wombwell  and  his  residence  at  Newburgh,  YorK- 
flihire,  describes  the  present  state  of .  tiie  Rev. 
Lawrence  Sterne's  old  home  at  Ooxwold,  and  tells  a 
remarkable  story  of  the  removal  and  location  of 
Cromwell's  bones.    He  says : — 

In  Sir  George  Wombwell's  private  snuggery  behind 
the  smoking  room,  where  be  transacta  his  business,  are 
many  relics  of  the  olden  time :  early  local  newspapers, 
advertisements  of  the  flying  coaches  which  did  the  dis- 
tance between  London  and  York  in  forty-eight  hours, 
and — ^far  more  precious  than  these — several  letters  of 
Sterne  to  his  patron  Lord  Fauconberg,  turning  mostly 
on  London  gossip  and  passing  events,  both  treated  after 
the  inimitable  manner  of  the  author  of  the  SentirMntal 
Journey,  Sterne  is  a  kind  of  tutelary  spirit  of  Cox- 
wold,  and  there  are  few  more  agreeable  ways 
of  passing  a  morning  than  in  making  a  pil- 
grimage to  his  shrine.  Turning  down  the  road 
we  pass  the  well-known  village  inn,  the  only  thatched 
house  in  Coxwold,  and  arrive  at  the  curious  old  church 
with  its  hemtgonal  tower,  and  pulpit  celebrated  as  that 
from  which  Yorick's  sermons  were  d^vered.  A  little 
farther  on,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  is  Shandy 
Hall,  the  house  in  wtiich  the  Ser^mental  Journey  and 
Tristram  Shandy  were  written.  It  is  no  longer  the 
vicarge,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  divided  into  two  work- 
men's cottages.  The  rooms  occupied  by  Sterne,  how- 
ever, still  preserve  their  ori^al  features.  The  yew- 
tree,  too,  under  which  meditation  and  composition  were 
dene  in  summer  time,  is  still  fresh  and  green  as  the 
memory  of  the  delightful  writer  who  loved  to  sit  under  it. 
,  There  is,  however,  a  mightier'memory  than  that  of 
Laurence  Sterne  associate  with  Newburgh.  In  the 
long  gallery  is  a  glass  case  containing  the  saddle, 
behters,  pistols,  bit,  and  bridle  of  **  the  greatest  prince 
who  ever  ruled  in  England.*'  The  sadcfle  and  holster- 
cases  are  by  no  means  of  Puritan  simplicity,  being  of 
crimson  velvet  heavily  embroidered  in  ^old.  The  pistols 
are  of  portentous  length,  and  very  tiiin  m  the  barrel,  and 
the  bit  is  a  cruel  one  with  the  tremendous  cheek-pieces 
common  two  centuries  ago— doubtless  the  Lord  Pioteclor 
liked  his  horse,  like  his  Roundheads,  well  in  hand.  Not 
quite  opposite  to  these  relics  hangs  tb.e  portrait  of  a  lady 
clad  in  dark  green  and  demureness.  This  serious- 
looking  dame  is  Maiy  Cromwell,  wife  of  the  second  Lord 
Fauconberg.  It  was  she,  who,  with  keen  womanly 
instinct,  sharpened  yet  more  by  filial  affection,  foresaw 
that,  the  Restoration  once  achieved,  the  men  who  had 
fled  before  Oliver  at  Naseby  and  Worcester  would  not 
aUow  his  bones  to  rest  in  Westminster.  At  dead  of 
night  his  corpse  was  removed  from  the  vault  in  the 
Abbey,  and  that  of  some  member  of  the  undistinguished 
crowd  substituted  for  it.  In  solemn  secrecy  the  remains 
of  him,  of  whom  it  was  said,  *^  if  not  a  Idng,  he  was  a 
man  whom  it  was  good  for  kings  to  have  among  them," 
were  conveyed  to  Newburgh,  where  they  yet  repose, 
the  insane  fury  of  .the  ^yalist  ghouls,  who  hung 
the  supposed  body  of  Cromwell  as  well  as  that  of  Ireton 
on  the  gallowB  of  Tyburn,  having  thus  been  cheated 
of  its  noblest  prey.  The  tomb  of  Cromwell  occupies  the 
and  of  a  narrow  chamber  at  tbe  head  of  a  flight  of  steep 


stairs,  and  is  an  enormous  mass  of  stonework  buHt 
and  cemented  into  the  walls,  apparently  with  the  object 
of  making  it  impenetrable.  There  is  no  leason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  stoiy,  preserved  in  the  Bellasyse  family 
for  two  centuries  and  a  quarter.  It  is  not  a  legend,  but 
a  genuine  piece  of  family  history,  and  implicitly  believed 
on  the  spot.  It  is  neecness  to  say  that  the  over-curious 
have  again  and  again  begged  the  lords  of  Newburgh  to 
have  the  tomb  opened ;  out  this  request  has  met  with 
invariable  refusal  even  when  proffered  by  the  most 
illustrious  personages.  *'No,  no,*'  observes  Sir  George 
WombweU  heartily  as  ever,  but  quite  firmly ;  ^  we  do 
not  make  a  show  of  our  great  relative's  tomb,  and  it 
shall  not  be  opened.  In  this  part  of  Yorkshire  we  no 
more  dig  up  our  remote  great-uncles  than  we  sell  our 
grandmothers.  The  Protector's  bones  shall  rest  in  peace 
at  least  for  my  time." 

MUSIC. 

Wagner's  Odtterddmnierung  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  Mumch  on  Sunday.  The  perform- 
ance lasted,  with  two  intervals  of  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  each,  from  dx  p.m.  till  nearly  midnight| 
and  was  enthusiastically  applauded. 

The  great  Welsh  eisteddfod  of  the  year  has  been 
held  tms  week  in  Birkenhead.    The  principal  com- 

Eetition,  which  excited  unusual  interest,  was  that 
y  the  choirs  for  £100,  and  a  gold  medal  to  the 
conductor.  The  prize  was  open  to  all  comers,  con- 
ditional upon  there  being  not  less  than  100  voices, 
and  not  more  than  150.  The  adjudicators  were  Dr. 
Macfarren,  Dr.  Parry,  and  Mr.  John  Thomas.  Five 
choirs,  one  from  Aberdare,  the  Rhondda  Chuir, 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  the  North  End  Liverpool  Philhar- 
monic Society,  the  Eryri  Choral  Union,  Maenfawr, 
Carnarvon,  and  the  Newtown  Choral  Union,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, competed,  and  the  Ejri  Choral  Union, 
Mr.  Owen  Griffith  (Eyri  Eyri)  conductor,  was 
awarded  the  prize.  The  announcement  was  hailed 
with  tremendous  cheering.  The  competition  is  the 
first  that  has  taken  place  at  an  eisteddfod  between 
North  and  South  Whales  choirs,  and  to  this  fact  was 
due  in  a  great  measure  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed. Dr.  Macfarren  told  the  choirs  that  tnev 
would  be  better  if  they  had  orchestral  accompam- 
ments,  especially  of  the  Welsh  instrument,  the  fiddle. 
In  default  of  the  fiddle  they  should  have  the  piano- 
forte, with  its  incisive  tones,  which  penetrate  through 
the  voice,  rather  than  the  harmonium,  whose  tones 
mix  with  it. 

The  subject  of  eocgregational  music,  its  defect^ 
and  its  improvement,  was  discussed  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Musical  Association.  Mr.  Chs^les  Macke- 
son  opened  it  by  reading  a  paper  on  the  Present 
Cultivation  of  Sacred  Music  in  England.  He  attri- 
buted the  revived  interest  in  psalmody  to  the 
publication  of  ^'Hyn^ns  Ancient  and  Mod^." 
i  Quoting  a  saying  of  Mr.  Tyryrhitt's  that  <<  our  life 
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iB  n  struggle  against  uffliness,  he  asked  whether  the 
oacophony  that  preyailed  in  our  churches  was  un- 
ayoiaable.  He  did  not  believe  that  ugliness  was  a 
necessary  characterifitio  of  oonffregational  praise. 
If  people  would  learn  the  tunes  and  avoid  letting  their 
vou»s  stand  out  from  the  rest  the  result  would  soon 
heapparent  Jnproof  thatcoDgpregationaldnging  might 
be  pleasing  ana  effective,  Au.  Mackeson  pointed  to 
Union  Chapel,  Islington,  where  Nonconformity  had 
done  what  Churchmen  had  either  never  attempted  or 
failed  to  accomplish.  The  only  radical  improve- 
ment in  psalmody  would  be  made  when  singing  was 
effectively  taught  in  all  elementary  schools,  not  the 
singing  of  a  few  songs  by  ear  as  at  present,  but 
proper  instruction  either  in  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  system 
or  the  old  notation.  Major  M^Crea  said  that  to 
have  good  congregational  part  ongiiu^  there  must 
be  a  break-up  of  tiie  pew  system  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  congregation  according  to  their  voices, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Monk,  t£e  editor  of  '*  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem,"  referring  to  this  point  said  that  for  twenty 
years  he  had  been  organist  of  a  church  where  the 
men  sat  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the  other  and 
he  could  bear  -mtness  that  this  separation  served 
greatly  to  promote  congre^tional  singing.  He 
attributed  the  success  at  Umon  Chapel  to  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Allon  was  a  very  good  judge  of  music  and 
had  provided  excellent  collections  of  tunes,  chants, 
and  anthems,  while  a  hurge  part  of  the  congrega- 
tion could  read  from  notes  and  were  sufficiently 
interested  to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary 
books.  Mr.  Mackeson  at  the  dose  denied  that  a 
separation  of  the  sexes  was  necessary  to  secure  good 
Inging.  

LITERATUEE, 

A  dividend  of  half-a-crown  in  the  pound  haa  been 
offered  by  Tinedey  Brother^  publishers^  London,  and 
accepted  oy  thdr  creditors. 

In  the  new  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy,  800  words  have  been  suppressed  as 
obsolete,  and  2,200  new  words  have  been  added. 

Mr.  Tennyson  is  on  a  tour  in  Ireland.  On  Satur- 
day last  he  was  in  Limerick,  and  inspected  the 
historic  memorials  of  the  dd  dty  and  its  famous 
dege. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Douglas-Iithgow,  of  Wisbech,  the 
author  of  Pet  Momenta  and  other  poetical  works,  is 
engaged  upon  the  Life  of  John  Chtchley  Prince, 
and  IS  anxious  to  be  put  in  possesaion  of  any  letters^ 
unpublished  poems,  anecdotes,  and  reminiscences. 
Dr.  Dooglafrdithgow  haa  undertaken  the  work 
sddy  as  a  labour  of  love,  and  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  a  grenuine  and  noUe-n^ded  poet,  whatever  may 
h%Y4  Men  hisl^iliiV^ADd  ireokoesse^  as  a  nmo. 


AET. 

Mr.  Whistler,  the  eccentricoolourist,  isan  American. 
The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tane$ 
advises  '^  some  stalwart  American  to  fetch  him  homo 
and  put  him  through  an  honest,  manly  course  of  real 
life,  ere  it  is  too  late  to  rescue  him  from  the  her- 
maphroditism of  a  schod  of  art  whidi  worships  fla^ 
bosomed  Venuses,  hipless  Junos,  and  medisBvai  men- 
saints."  This  is,  of  course,  a  reference  to  Mr. 
Bume-Jones,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and  others  of  the  same 
school,  but  Bfr.  Whistler  is  scarcdy  likely  to  bo 
influenced  by  them. 

The  Administration  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  France  has 
been  reorganized.  The  managing  staff  will  for  the 
future  consist  of  a  director-genend,  a  sub-director, 
sevend  inspectors  of  fine  arts,  and  departments  for 
the  encouragement  of  art,  the  teacmng  of  art. 
historicid  monuments,  national  theatres,  and  national 
manufactures.  ^  The  establishments  placed  under 
thdr  control  will  comprise  the  nataond  museums  of 
the  Louvre,  the  Luxembourg,  Versailles,  St.  Ger- 
main, the  Liuxembourg  Palace,  the  Cluny  Museum, 
the  Sevres  manufactory,  the  tapes^  mmufactories 
of  the  Gobelins  and  Beauvds,  toe  French  Academy 
at  Rome,  the  National  School  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
National  School  of  Decorative  Arts,  the  special 
school  of  design  for  young  neode,  the  fine  art 
sdiooLs  in  the  provinces^  the  aepot  of  marbles,  tho 
Conservatory  of  Mudc  and  Elocution,  its  branches 
in  the  provinces,  the  exhibitiou  of  pictures  by  living 
artists,  and  the  national  theatres. 


SCIENCE. 

Professor  Peters,  of  Clinton,  New  York,  has  t&is 
week  announced  the  discovery  of  a  new  minor  planet 
of  the  eleventh  magnitude. 

The  French  Academy  has  issued  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  theoomnlete 
works  of  Laplace.  It  is  a  handsome  quarto,  ana  has 
been  produced  under  the  edUtorship  of  the  permanent 
secretaries  of  the  Academy. 

M.  Ernest  Quetdet,  the  director  of  the  Bruasda 
ObserTatory,  has  died  recentiy  aftor  a  painful  and 
somewhat  protracted  illness,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three. 
The  astronomiod  observations  whicn  are  given  in 
the  Annds  of  the  Observatory  were  to  a  large  extent 
made  bv  him  individually,  and  a  work  to  which  he 
devoted  a  large  part  of  his  attention  was  the  revision 
of  the  list  of  variable  stars.  His  energetic  efforts  in 
connection  with  intemationd  meteorological  service 
are  wdl  known,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Brussels 
Observatory  for  its  meteorologicd  as  wdl  as  its 
magnetic  and  astrononucal  work  is  condderably  duo 
tofialabQuct. 
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IBIOHS  Ain>  SAYIKOS. 

[547.]  Can  any  of  your  readers  who  axe  philo- 
logical stadents  give  me  any  clue  as  to  the  origin 
of  a  few  of  our  idioms?  Some  of  our  local  ones  are 
yery  curious,  not  the  least  so  our  phrase  **  cairy  on  f 
not  a  literary  phrase,  it  is  true,  but  one  which  puzzled 
a  writer  in  the  PtUl  Mall  Oazette  some  time  since. 
I  find  George  Herbert  using  '*  thaf  s  flat "  in  all  con- 
nections: ''Flat  war  with  God  ;"  ''This  is  flat 
poyertie,"  etc.  Herbert  also  uses  the  expressions, 
"  Hold  your  peace,*  "  Hold  your  din,*  both  strangely 
equivalent  to  "be  quiet,"  and  yet  both  peace  and  din 
are  to  be  held.  Most  puzzling,  too,  is  the  expression 
"Now  then."  We  say,  "Now  then,  Fm  ready,"  or 
"Now  then,  come  on,"  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  in 
which  it  does  not  seem  logically  necessary  to  use  the 
present  "now"  with  the  past  or  future  "then." 
"  Well  then,"  is  also  queer  when  you  look  it  straight 
in  the  face.  We  can  understand  why  we  say  we  are 
"  laid  up  "  when  we  are  ill,  but  it  is  also  colloquially 
reasonable  to  say  "  Fm  knocked  up,"  or  "  I'm  knocked 
down,"  not  to  mention  "  I'm  seedy."  In  the  phrase 
"  enjoy  myself,"  does  it  mean  that  I  enjoy  my  own 
ego,  number  one,  the  most  important  person,  me ;  or 
does  it  mean  that  so  and  so  has  been  a  source  of 
enjoyment  to  me,  that  the  outer  world  can  yield  me 
pleasure.  Certain  tremendously  healthy  people  seem 
to  enjoy  M^mselves  as  those  who  are  seedy  have  lost 
the  capacity  of  doing. 

In  our  reading,  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  come  across 
phrases  that  interpret  our  dumb  instincts,  that 
oystallize  as  it  were,  in  a  few  brief  words,  what  we 
all  feel.  This  great  power  is  only  given  to  the  rare 
few,  and  our  greatest  poet  is  fuU  of  phrases  of  this 
kind.  The  jwint  has  never  been  settled  as  to  which 
of  his  wonderful  phrases  are  of  his  own  jmtting  and 
which  are  adaptations  of  colloquialisms  in  vogue  when 
he  lived.  Such  ideas  as  that  in  the  saying  "those 
bom  to  be  hung  will  never  be  drowned,"  are  used  by 
Shakspere  in  many  plays  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
are  probably  either  proverbs  or  current  sayings  of  his 
tiiiie. 


To  make  epigrams  is  easy  with  some,  but  epigrams 
as  a  rule  are  not  popular  enough  for  immortality; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  if  sayings  axe  too  common  in 
form,  like  Poor  Bichard's,  they  also  perish  sooner  or 
later.  The  thought  must  be  universal,  and  the  way 
of  putting  it  not  to  be  mended— these  seem  to  be  the 
two  main  requisites.  Lowe,  Horsman,  Disraeli  have 
coined  hundreds  of  epigrams,  but  I  know  of  none  that 
will  live  like  Lord  John's  "conspicuous  by  its 
absence." 

All  our  best  authors  are  full  of  these  every-day  et* 
pressions,  and  the  Bible  in  jMffts  is  as  full  as  any« 
Will  it  be  of  interest  to  ask  if  any  of  the  appended 
Shaksperian  sayings  axe  his,  or  if  he  merely  usea^ 
what  of  good  expressive  speech  he  found? 

Jferchantof  Venici* 

The  devil  can  dte  Scripture. 
All  that  glisters  is  not  gold. 
He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied. 

Make  haste— the  better  foot  before. 
Here  I  and  JSonow  sit. 

Richard  Third* 

So  wise,  80  younfif,  they  say  do  ne'er  Uve  long. 
I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast. 

Senry  Sucth,  parts  2  and  3. 
Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep. 
The  smaUest  worm  will  turn,  beinff  trodden  on. 
HI  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody. 

Senry  Fntrth,  part  2. 

Hiy  wish  was  father  to  that  thought. 
The  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good. 

(HkeUo. 

A  round  unvarnished  tale. 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash* 
Trifles  light  as  air. 
They  laugh  that  win. 

Henry  Fourth,  paxt  1. 

Give  the  devil  his  due. 

Sink  or  swim. 

That's  flat. 

I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that. 

Neither  fish  nor  flesh. 

Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  at  mine  inn  ? 

The  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended. 

Chaslbs  Bowlby,  jtjn. 

xassbt,  thb  hanchb8xbb  ookpoflxb  akd 

TOCALUT. 

[548.]  This  almost  forgotten  Manchester  geniu 
who  lived  and  died  in  the  past  generation,  and  who 
filled  so  very  important  a  part  in  training  the  solo 
and  choral  singers  of  that  day,  through  his  high 
class  attainments  seoured  for  Manchester  the  reputa* 
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tion  of  being  the  most  musical  town  in  England. 
Several  musical  societies  of  more  or  less  note  sprung 
up  at  that  time,  the  nucleus  of  the  Manchester  Gentle- 
men's Glee  Club  being  one,  and  which  remains  to 
this  day  one  of  the  foremost  societies  in  the  proyinoes. 
The  Apollo  Glee  Club,  held  at  the  Bush  Inn,Deansgate, 
was  long  the  rival  of  the  Gentlemen's  Club ;  but  the 
Manchester  Choral  Society  was  the  most  famed.  It 
numbered  some  sixty  efficient  members,  and  even- 
tually scarcely  any  festival  or  musical  gathering  of 
note  was  held,  either  in  London  or  the  provinces, 
without  our  Lancashire  choralists  being  engaged  and 
formed  one  of  its  greatest  attractions.  Old  Massey,  as 
he  was  familiarly  called,  seems  from  some  unexplained 
cause  to  have  glided  out  of  sight  and  partially  out  of 
memory  at  some  indefinite  period,  and  not  one  of 
his  old  associates,  from  whom  I  have  sought  infor- 
mation, could  assign  any  reason,  or  in  fact,  say 
whether  he  was  living  or  dead.  My  inquiries  were 
made  from  a  desire  to  know  more  of  a  man  whose 
comxx)sitions  in  the  first  place,  and  the  great  success 
of  his  teachings  in  the  next,  created  in  me  a  feeling 
of  veneration  for  one  so  gifted,  and  great  was  my 
disappointment  to  find  so  much  indifference  shown 
to  a  man  of  his  worth  and  ability ;  but,  like  the 
player,  he  had  strutted  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
and  was  then  heard  of  no  morel  It  was  only  in 
later  years  that  one  of  his  old,  and  most  successful 
pupils,  told  me  that  he  died  in  a  workhouse,  but  he  also 
was  ignorant  of  the  time  of  his  death,  nor  could  he 
tell  me  in  what  asylum  his  death  took  place.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  deplored  that  men  of  his  genius,  after 
a  life  of  useful  and  active  services,  should  in  their 
declining  years  be  allowed  to  descend  into  the  grave 
neglected  and  uncared  for ;  and  I  believe  that  Man- 
chester must  bear  the  stigma  of  holding  out  no 
helping  hand^  when  age  and  poverty  overtook  him, 
and  finally  consigned  him  to  the  cold  mercies  doled 
out  by  a  bowelless  body  of  poor-law  guardians,— a 
body  which  knows  no  distinction  between  the 
inveterate  pauper  and  the  man  of  genius. 

Fortunately  he  left  behind  him  works,  both  sacred 
and  secular,  which  will  never  die.  But  for  this,  it  is 
probable  he  would  at  this  moment  have  passed  out 
of  memory,  altogether.  The  famous  basso,  the 
late  John  Isherwood;  Barlow,  the  equally 
famous  alto;  Walton,  the  first  tenor  out 
of  the  metropolis;  Standage,  and  many  other 
vocalists  of  high  repute,  were  all  pupils  of  his. 


That  he  could  not  grow  rich  from  his  profession  will 
be  evident  enough,  when  we  reflect  that  his  terms 
were  only  sixpence  per  lesson.  His  system  was  the 
old  English  solmization  plan,  in  which  only  four  out 
of  the  seven  Italian  syllables  were  used,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  method  of  so  combining  the 
groundwork  of  harmony,  or  thorough  bass,  with  his 
notation,  that  his  schol£urs  quickly  became  not  only 
ready  readers  at  sight,  but  sound  contrapuntists — a 
branch  of  the  musical  art  which  is  almost  a  sealed 
book  to  the  vocalists  of  our  day.  This  knowledge  of 
harmony  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  student,  hence 
the  great  advantage  Massey's  pupils  would  have  over 
the  scholar  whose  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  mere 
alphabet  of  notution.  Many  a  smile  have  I  noted  when 
Massey's  veteran  pupils  have  been  matched  with  the 
scholars  of  the  modem  schools — ^the  Mainzers,  the  Hul- 
lahs,  and  others— whose  loudly  trumi)eted  systems 
of  teaching  us  to  read  at  sight  in  thirteen  lessons,  and 
which  systems  were  to  result  in  the  conversion  of  the 
entire  people  into  one  universal  music  class,  eveiy 
one  of  whom  was  to  be  a  profound  scholar.  How 
many  thousands  attended  the  Free-trade  Hall,  under 
the  tuition  of  Hullah  and  Mainzer,  in  the  full  belief 
that  the  millennium  of  music  was  at  hand ;  but  alas, 
as  the  scions  of  old  Massey's  school  fell  away,  or  died 
out,  not  one  of  the  numberless  societies  which  had 
newly  sprung  up  became  even  passable  as  choralists. 
Mr.  Henry  Wilson*s  class,  now  the  Manchester  Vocal 
Society,  is  an  honourable  exception  to  this.  But  here 
we  have  a  master  mind  which  in  his  own  good  time 
enabled  him  to  bring  together  a  body  of  vocalists  of 
his  own  training,  and  hence  we  see  Manchester  once 
more  standing  in  the  front  rank  with  this  well- 
organized  society  of  part  singers. 

Many  of  Massey's  hymn  tunes  appeared  in  the 
collections  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  were  widely  known 
and  sung ;  but  I  never  met  with  any  of  his  anthems 
or  glees.  Indeed,  it  is  likely  he  would  be  too  poor  to 
pay  the  cost  of  publication.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Gentiemen's  Glee  Club  some  of  his  glees  were 
favourites  long  after  the  composer  had  passed  away. 

Let  us  hope  that  these  remarks  wiU  be  supple- 
mented by  other  information,  and  that  his  worth  and 
genius  will  yet  find  a  record  in  that  niche  of  fame  so 
long  denied  him  and  yet  so  deservedly  his. 

R.  £.  BiBBir. 
Denton. 
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JJLSCASHIRE    TRAFFIC    WITH   LONDON   IN  THB 

YBAB  1637. 

[649.]  In  The  Carrier^  Cosmography^  by  John 
Taylor,  1637 — a  book  which  consiBts  of  an  alphabetical 
list  of  towns  in  England  which  had  communication 
by  wains  or  otherwise  with  the  metropolis,  and  con- 
taining also  the  names  of  the  London  inns  to  which 
the  waggoners  resorted — there  is  some  information 
which  indicates  the  arrangements  for  the  management 
of  the  Lancashire  traffic  at  a  period  just  after  the 
death  of  old  Hobson  of  Cambridge,  who  was  the 
Chaplin  and  Home  of  his  day.  Only  three  Lancashire 
towns  are  mentioned,  viz.,  Bolton,  Manchester,  and 
Preston.  The  carriers  took  mostof  ttie  correspondence 
and  news-letters.  From  Bolton  they  conveyed  fus- 
tians ;  from  Manchester,  already  in  Leland's  time  the 
^  quickest"  town  in  the  county,  they  carried  woollen 
goods,  then  called  ^  cottons  f  from  Flreston,  materials 
in  the  same  staple ;  and  from  the  ooimty  generally, 
the  horns  of  oxen.  The  local  roads  were  then  in  an 
execrable  condition  and  quite  unfit  for  the  carriages 
used  by  the  nobility.  In  1617,  when  James  I.  was 
proposing  to  move  southwards  by  the  Lancashire 
route,  he  diverted  his  course,  for  it  was  told  him  that 
the  roads  in  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  and  Cheshire 
were  impassable  for  coaches.  The  larger  wains  of 
the  earners  were  in  less  danger  of  misfortunes  by  the 
way.  The  following  are  the  directions  given  by 
Taylor  to  the  Londoners  to  find  out  ''  how  to  receive 
or  send  goods  or  letters"  from  or  to  Lanoashire : — 

The  caniersof  Bampton  [query,  Bolton,]  in  Lancashire 
do  lodge  at  the  Bear  in  Bassishaw  [Basiaghall].  They 
are  thereto  be  had  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays.  Also 
thither  cometh  carrieis  from  other  parts  of  the  said 
county  of  Lancashire. 

Carriers  do  lodge  at  the  Axe  in  Aldermanbuiy  which 
do  pass  through  divers  places  of  Lancashire. 

The  carriers  of  Manchester  do  lodge  at  the  Bear  in 
Bassishaw.  They  do  come  on  Thursdays  or  Fridays. 
They  do  likewise  lodge  at  the  Axe  in  Aldermanbury. 

The  carriers  of  Manchester  do  also  lodge  at  the  Two- 
necked  Swan  in  Lad  Lane,  between  Great  Wood-street 
and  Milk-street  En<?.  They  come  every  second  Thursday. 
Also  there  do  lodge  carriers  that  do  pass  through  divers 
other  parts  of  Lancashire. 

The  carriers  of  Preston  in  Lancashire  do  lodge  at  the 
Bell  in  Friday-street.    They  are  there  on  Fridays. 
•   The  *'Two^iecked  Swan,"  the  house  of  call  of  the 
Manchester  waggoners,  was  an  old  inn  in  Lad  Lane 
(now  Grseham^etreet),  usually  frequented  by  the 


northern  carriers.  The  hostelries  having  the  sign  of 
swans  with  two  necks,  or  rather  nicks,  took  their 
name  from  the  marks  which  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
conservator  of  the  Thames,  placed  upon  the  birds 
in  that  part  of  the  river  concerned  in  his  jurisdiction. 
There  were  several  inns  in  London  bearing  the  sign 
of  the  ''Bell,"  and  it  was  at  one  of  them  that  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  expired ;  who,  indeed,  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  die  at  an  inn,  to  remind  him  that  he  was  a 
pilgrim  on  his  way  home. 

The  carriers  from  Chester  put  up  at  the  "  Castle  * 
in  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  thrice  a  week;  and  at 
Blossom's,  or  (corruptly)  Bosom's,  Inn  in  St.  Lawrence 
Lane,  Cheapside,  every  Thursday. 

J.  E.  BAII.BY. 
THE  GltAVB  OF  JOHN  OWENS. 

[550. J    The  grave  of  the  founder  of  Owens  College, 

in  St.  John's  Churchyard,  Deansgate,  is  to  be  found 

on  the  south  side  (not  on  the  west  side,  as  stated  by 

Mr.  Aston,)  of  the  church,  being  the  ninth  stone  from 

the  Camp-street  wall  and  the  twentieth  from  the 

Lower  Byrom-street  railings.    The  inscription  on  the 

gravestone  runs  thus: — 

Here  resteth  the  body  of  Owen  Owens,  who  departed 

this  life  January  16,  1844,  aged  80  years.     Also 

Sarah,  wife  of  Owen  Owens,  who  departed  this  life 

10  July,  1816,  aged  58  years.    Also  William,  son  of 

Owen  and  Sarah  Owens,  who  departed  this  life  July 

16, 1793,  aged  6  months.   Also  David  their  son,  who 

departed  this  life  March  12,  1794,  aged  12  days. 

Also  John  Owens,  who  departed  this  life  July  29, 

1846,  aged  55  years ;  being  also  the  son  of  Owen  and 

Sarah  Owens. 

Another  memento,  in  the  shape  of  a  mural  tablet, 

will  be  found  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  church,  with 

this  inscription: — 

Sacred 
To  the  Memory  of 

JOHN  OWENS, 

Late  of  Manchester,  Merchant. 
By  a  life  of  honourable  industry  he  acquired  a  large 
fortune,  the  bulk  of  which,  after  providing  for  the 
claims  of  kindred  and  friendship,  he  devoted  at  his 
death  to  the  endowment  of  the  College  in  this  town 
which  bears  his  name,  and  which  records  his  com- 
prehensive benevolence  and  his  zeal  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning  and  science.  He  was  bom  at 
Manchester,  and  died  a  bachelor  at  Chorlton-upon- 
Medlock,  in  this  parish,  the  29th  July,  1846,  aged  55 
years,  and  was  interred  in  the  adjoining  churchyard* 
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Wisdom  is  mon  predous  than  rubies^ 
And  all  the  things  thou  canst  obtain 
Jkn  not  to  be  compared  to  her. 

Pbot.  3,  V.  15. 

So  far  my  researches  point  to  no  other  association 
of  John  Owens  with  St.  John's  Church  tlian  this, 
althongh  it  is  Jost  possible  his  father  and  mother 
attended  there,  and  he  might  have  done  so  in  his 
youth.  It  may  be  added  that  a  number  of  gentlemen 
are  now  engaged  in  raising  a  more  important  memo- 
rial in  the  church  to  the  honour  of  the  founder  of  our 
now  most  important  North  of  England  Ck)llege.  It 
is  not  yet  decided  whether  this  memorial  shall  be  a 

pulpit  or  a  stained-glass  window. 

John  Eyanb. 

23  September,  1878. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

BOBIN  ADAIB. 
(Query  525,  September  14.) 

[551 .]  Robin  Adair  was  well  known  in  the  London 
fafiJiionable  circles  of  the  last  centory  by  the  sou- 
briquet of  the  ''Fortunate  Irishman."  He  was 
brought  up  as  a  surgeon,  but  "  his  detection  in  an 
early  amour  drove  him  precipitately  from  Dublin"  to 
push  his  fortunes  in  England.  Scarcely  had  he  crossed 
the  channel  when  the  chain  of  lucky  events  that  ulti- 
mately led  him  to  fame  and  fortune  commenced.  Near 
Holyhead,  perceiving  a  carriage  overturned,  he  ran 
to  render  aasiBtanoe.  The  sole  occupant  was  a  **  lady 
of  fashion,  well  known  in  iwlitedrcles,"  who  received 
Adair^s  attentions  with  thanks,  and  being  slightly 
hurt,  and  hearing  that  he  was  a  sui^s^eon,  requested 
him  to  travel  with  her  in  her  carriage  to  London.  On 
their  arrival  she  gave  him  a  fee  of  one  hundred 
guineas  and  a  general  invitation  to  her  house.  A 
short  time  after  he  met  in  this  lady's  house  Lady 
Caroline  Keppel,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Albemarle  and  of  Lady  Anne  Lennox,  daughter  of 
the  first  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  him.  Adair,  perceiving  his  advantage,  lost 
no  time  in  pursuing  it,  while  the  families  of  Albemarle 
and  Bichmond  were  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  such 
a  mesalliance.  When  Lady  Caroline  was  taken  by 
her  friends  from  London  to  Bath  that  she  might  be 
separated  from  her  lover,  she  wrote,  it  is  said,  the 
song  of  "  Bobin  Adair,"  and  set  it  to  a  plaintive  Irish 
tune  that  she  had  heard  him  sing.  J.  Lbigh. 

Tiimer-iUectt,  Gorton. 


FOOD  RIOTS  OF  1842. 
(No.  524,  September  21). 

[552.]  I  presume  that  your  correspondent  G.  F. 
Bbindlb  refers  to  the  Chartist  agitation,  which  in 
1842  was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity.  In  Moles- 
worth's  History  of  England^  vol  2,  cap.  v.,  it  is  stated 
that:— 

On  the  5th  of  August,  1842,  the  factory  operatives  at 
Ashton  turned  out ;  and  at  a  meeting  held  on  Mottram 
Moor  on  the  7th  it  was  resolved  that  they  would  not 
resiune  work  again  tiU  the  Charter  should  become  the 
law  of  the  land.  This  resolution  was  followed  by 
attempts  to  compel  those  who  were  still  at  work  to  join 
the  turnouts,  which  most  of  them  did  very  willingly. 
Next  day  a  large  body  of  them  marched  on  Manchester. 
They  were  met  in  Pollard-street  by  the  Mayor,  Mr. 
Nieid,  and  a  troop  of  cavalry  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Wemyss.  After  a  short  parley,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  promised  not  to  commit  any  breach  of  the 
law,  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the  town,  when  they  at 
once  turned  out  the  hands  employed  at  the  various 
factories  and  other  works.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  most 
of  them  only  wanted  the  api>earanoe  of  constraint  to 
excuse  their  conduct.  The  ease  with  which  the  factories 
at  Manchester  were  stopped  encouraged  similar  proceed- 
ings in  other  manufacturing  towns.  They  were  visited 
by  large  bodies  of  turnouts ;  the  plugs  were  withdrawn 
from  the  steam-engine  boilers  so  that  work  could  not  be 
resumed  for  some  time ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
the  Chartists  could  boast  that  for  fifty  miles  round  Bfan- 
Chester  every  loom  was  still  and  every  industry  arrested 
save  those  connected  with  the  supply  of  food.  Tlie 
conduct  of  the  working  classes  on  this  occasion  was 
highly  creditable  to  them.  Though  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  England  was  absolutely  at  their  mercy,  and 
though  many  of  them  at  tlie  time  were  sunk  in  deep 
poverty  and  destitution,  little  violence  was  done  to  per^ 
8on  or  property.  It  is  true  there  were  some  exceptions. 
At  Preston,  for  instance,  the  people  stoned  the  soldiers, 
who  at  length  fired  and  killed  several  persons. 

Perhaps  some  other  local  correspondent  can  aiford 

a  more  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 

Chartists  in  and  near  Manchester  at  that  time. 

Alpha. 

thb  fibst  bitndayhschoous  in  manchbstbb. 

(Query  No.  496«  August  31.) 

[55d.J  Hairop's  Manchetter  Mercury  for  August 
24, 1784,  contains  the  following  advertisement: — 

Manchester,  August  10, 1784. 
The  Boxoughreeve  and  Constables  of  Manchester  beg 
leave  to  recommend  the  following  address  to  the  notice 


Bwrmaaa  28,  1878.] 
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of  the  pnblic.  The  plan  of  establishing  Sunday-schools 
meets  with  their  hearty  approbation  ;  and  they  should 
be  happy,  in  concurrence  with  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  to  lend  their  assistance  and  support  to  so 
laudable  a  charity.  A  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  who 
wish  to  promote  this  institution  is  desired  on  Friday, 
the  27th  instant,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  at 
Mr.  Shaw's,  the  Bull's  Head  Inn.  The  attendance  of  the 
deigy  is  particularly  requested. 

Thomas  Johnson,  Boroughreeve. 

'^?^^    }  constables. 

At  the  foot  of  the  above  follows  the  addreas 
referred  to.  It  is  entitled  ''An  Address  to  the  Public 
on  Sunday  Schools,"  and  is  without  signature.  The 
writer,  after  some  introductory  remarks  on  the  pre- 
valence of  ignorance  and  vice  in  Manchester,  says': — 
**  Some  time  ago  the  clergyman  of  Stroud,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, began  an  institution  which  was  called  a 
Sunday-school,  and  which  has  been  attended  with 
happy  consequences.  Since  then  a  clergyman  at 
Leeds  adopted  the  same  institution ;  and  others  have 
foUowed  his  example  and  improved  his  plan."  The 
writer  gives  details  of  the  system  adopted  at  Leeds, 
and  concludes  with: — "The  happy  success  of  the 
above  plan  has  been  obvious  to  all  who  have  inquired 
into  it,  and  has  induced  several  worthy  persons  to 
adopt  it  with  some  little  alterations  and  improve- 
ments. But  to  cany  on  the  execution  they  most 
humbly  solicit  the  aaaistance  of  the  candid  and  well- 
disposed  public,  for  which  the  rising  generation  will 
have  reason  to  bless  them;  while  truth  and  justice, 
religion  and  piety,  may  be  established  among  us 
under  the  appprobation  of  our  happy  constitution 
and  the  benediction  of  Almighty  Gk>d.'' 

At  the  meeting  held  on  the  27th  August  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  scheme  for 
encouraging  Sunday-schools  it  was  unanimously 
resolved:— ''First:  That  these  schools  are  a  most 
laudable  institution  and  worthy  of  all  possible  en- 
couragement. Second:  That  a  subscription  be  imme- 
diately entered  int3,  and  books  open  at  Mr.  Harrop's, 
at  Mr.  Shaw's,  and  at  Mr.  Newton's,  to  receive  the 
contributions,  or  any  casual  benefactions,  from  all 
such  people  as  are  disposed  to  promote  this  excellent 
undertaking.  Third :  That  the  ministers  of  all  the 
different  churches  and  chapels  in  the  town  be  waited 
upon  and  requested  to  preach  a  sermon  for  the  benefit 
of  this  charity  to  their  respective  congregations. 
Fourth:  That  this  meeting  be  adjourned  till  Friday, 


the  24th  of  September  next,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  a  conmiittee  are  to  be  appointed  for 
the  management  of  this  business,  and  such  other 
regulations  made  as  may  appear  to  the  subscribers  at 
large  necessary  and  expedient."  This,  like  the 
former  announcement,  is  signed  by  Thomas  Johnson, 
boroughreeve ;  and  John  Kearsley  and  Henry  Norris, 
constables. 

At  the  adjOQined  meeting  on  the  24th  of  September 
the  foUowing  gentienfen  were  "chosen  to  fill  the 
necessary  ofSces  and  to  undertake  the  management 
of  this  useful  charity."  Sir  J.  P.  Mosley,  Bart., 
president;  G.  Lloyd  and  T.  Johnson,  Esqs.,  vice- 
presidents;  Bev.  J.  Bennett,  secretary;  Mr.  James 
Dinwiddle,  treasurer;  together  with  several  other 
gentlemen  as  deputy-treasurers  and  members  of  com- 
mittee." It  is  evident  the  project  was  quickly  and 
generally  adopted  in  the  town,  from  the  fact  that  on 
the  21st  September  the  Mercury,  referring  to  the 
subject,  says: — ^  The  rapid  progress  of  Sunday-schools 
in  this  town  promises  the  most  salutary  effects. 
There  are  now  begun  no  less  than  twenty-five 

of  these  ia  different  parts,  which  are  attended 
by  nearly  eighteen  hundred  children.  The  change 
already  worked  in  the  manners  of  these  untaught 
wanderers  is  truly  delightful.  Instead  of  their  usual 
slovenly  appearance  they  now  vie  with  each  other  in 
coming  to  school  as  neat  and  clean  as  their  situations 
will  allow,  and  are  anxious  to  receive  the  instruction 
offered  them  as  they  were  before  careless  of  every 
improvement." 

It  does  not  appear  certain  by  whom,  or  in  what 
part  of  the  town,  the  first  Sunday-School  was  opened. 
I  should  think  it  very  probable  that  several  were 
opened  simultaneously.  In  a  "Beport  of  the  pro« 
ceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Sunday-schools 
under  the  establishment,"  held  March  6th,  1832,  it  is 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  the  Bev.  John  Piccope, 
M.A.,  incumbent  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Tumernstreet, 
that  the  author  of  the  "  Address  to  the  Public  on 
Sunday  Schools"  was  the  Bev.  Cornelius  Bayley,  D.D., 
f  oimder  and  first  rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  GFeorge- 
street.  If  this  is  correct  it  is  evident  that  this  gentle- 
man was  the  first  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  in  this  town, 
I  may  also  add  that  the  Bev.  John  Piccope  married 

a  danghter  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Bayley.  G«  H»  S. 

Heatan  Xoor. 


MANOHBSTBB  CITT  NBWS. 
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[554,]  Thk  Citicobn  in  thb  Boyal  AnifB,— 
Wbj  does  tha  fabulotu  aninuil,  the  unicorn,  form  one 
of  the  supporters  of  tbe  Boyal  Arms  of  Britain  F 

[555.J    JsNNY  LiND  IN  Manchmtkk.— Would 

any  of  joui  contributors  kindly  give  some  informatioD 
concerninff  the  first  and  second  profesmooal  engage- 
ment  of  Jenny  Lind  in  Manchester  P      W.  SuaOB. 

[566.]  Thb  Hanchestsb  Seoul's  Bbidls.— Can 
any  one  say  what  lias  become  of  the  "gag"  or 
"  bridle "  wtuch  was  in  use  by  the  lord  of  the  manor 
^ity  or  seventy  years  ago,  for  punishing  scolds  in  the 
Msr'kel>place  f  SBXAaEXABiAN, 

r557.]  Jbb  Nobth  Ceb8HIiih  Rbfobkkb.  — In 
Mea  of'  the  Time  for  1850,  Thornton  Hunt  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  editor  of  the  NariA  Chethve 
Seformer.  Will  any  one  kindly  furnish  the  histmy 
of  this  paper,  or  aay  where  information  can  be  f oond  P 
A.  A.  E. 

[558,]  Thk  Akebicak  SroBM-WiaNiNOS.— Many 
people  believe  the  Americans  can  predicate  storms 
which  travel  across  the  Atlantic  and  alight  upon  the 
OOBsts  of  France  and  England.  Is  it  so ;  and  if  so, 
ii  there  some  well-definadJawiipon  which  they  found 
their  predictions.    If  there  be  a  law,  what  is  it  P 

HOBOAN  BBIEBI.Br. 

[559.J  W.  Obicb,  Abtist.—  At  the  and  of  last 
century  or  beginning  of  this  Thomas  Qirtin,  the  great 
wat«riolour  painter,  made  a  drawing  of  the  CheMiam 
College,  with  the  Old  Church  in  the  distance,  "from 
a  sketch  made  by  W.  Orme,"  who  is  understood  to 
have  been  an  amateur  ortieL  Is  anyUiing  known  of 
this  Mr.  Orme  P  Wbst  MoBi.A;ni. 

[560.J  Illtjbtbatbd  TouBiara'  Guide  to  Flo- 
BBNCK. — Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  me 
where  I  must  apply  for  the  above  work  P  It  should 
not  be  above  four  or  five  shilUnffs.  I  have  only  seen 
one  "  Guide "  to  North  Italy,  which  I  found  to  be  a 
thick  eipensive  volume  without  a  single  illustration. 
What  I  want  is  a  pocket-dzed  illustrated  book. 
C.  T.  B. 

[661.]  Thb  Hawk  and  thb  Swallow.— A  few 
weeks  ago,  when  at  Llanberis,  I  saw  a  hawk  chasing 
ft  swallow.  When  I  observed  the  birds  they  were  a^ 
a  distance  of  only  four  or  five  yards,  and  I  noticed 
the  extreme  brilliance  and  beau^  of  the  hawk's  eye. 
The  swallow,  evidently  in  a  terror^tricken  state, 
made  three  or  four  rapid  doubles,  followed  in  each  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  inches  by  his  enemy,  and  then 
escaped.  This  case  of  attempted  murder  was  over  in 
a  few  seconds.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  it 
b  a  common  thing  for  a  hawk  to  prey  upon  a  bird  so 
rapid  in  its  Sight  ss  the  swallow.  Student. 

[662.]  Btoceb,  Okbbthau. — At  the  fop  of  Red 
Bank  t£eK  is  Stocks-Street,  Stocks  House,  and  Stocks 


Fum.  The  writer  would  like  to  know  the  origin  of 
the  name  and  smnetbing  of  the  early  historyof  the 
Stocks  Batata,  W.  P. 


and  whether  there  ever  were  stocks  for  the  punish- 
ment of  oSenders  in  that  particulai  neighbourhood  P 
When  I  first  knew  the  bouse  it  was  occupied  by  Hr. 
Gilbert  Winter,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  Hr. 
Crossley,  the  antiquarian.  There  are  several  stories 
current  relating  to  it,  but  how  much  is  fact  and  hoir 
much  fiction  I  should  be  glad  to  know,     E,  Wood. 

[668.]  BiTNDAT  Schools  fob  Childbss  of  all 
Dbnominations.— In  certain  Notes  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  your  columns  in  reference  te  & 
noted  Manchester  Music  Book,  mention  is  made  of 
"  Sunday  Schools  for  Children  of  all  Denominations.'* 
What  were  these  schools,  and  what  has  become  of 
themP  I  am  told  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  original 
schools  now  exist,  and  that  uiese  oro  in  the  hands  of 
the  Waaleyons,  and  that  oUiers  of  them  have  been 

Eulled  down  and  purely  Wesleyan  schools  have  been 
Liilt  with  the  money.  It  iaalso  said  that  one  school, 
worth  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds, 
was  sold  to  the  Wealeyona  for  the  modest  sum  of 
^50 1  Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  and  coire*- 
pendents  give  information  about  them  P 

Sblbahc, 
f564.J  Manckbstkb  al  Hondo.— "Manchester 
al  Mondo  |  Contemplato  |  Mortis  !  and  |  Immortali- 
tatis  I  much  enlarged.  \  London :  |  Printed  for  Rich : 
Thral,  and  are  to  |  be  sould  at  his  shop  at  the  figure 
of  the  Cross  Keys  in  Cheap-mde.  |  "  (Duodec.  pp. 
209.)  This  bookhasacurioustyengraved  title  page.  At 
the  top  of  the  page  inside  a  semi-glory  are  Hebrew 
letters,  with  winged  heads  on  either  side ;  a  semi-circla 
of  clouds  undameath,  and  within  a  walled  city  of  twelve 
gates  or  towers;  and  within  the  walla  twelve  man- 
sions, airanged  in  rows  of  four.  Outside  the  cloud 
are  issuing,  alternately,  fiames  and  trumpets;  the 
cloud  is  resting  on  the  top  of  a  mountam,  from 
which  upward  a  road  winds,  on  which  there  is  this 
inscription:  "Via  ad  Etor-ne  ta-tem  ;"  before  tha 
mountain  lies  a  skaleten  full  length ;  head  dexter- 
wise.  Then,  on  a  square  surface  underneath,  comes 
"  Ezpergiscor  ;"  then  the  title,  "  Manchester  al 
Mondo,  &c.;  on  tha  dexter  side  of  which  is  a  bearded 
old  man,  with  a  label  issuing  from  his  mouth,  on 
which  is  "  Dissolui  Cupio,"  pointing  with  his  right 
hand  te  a  skull  and  hour-glefiB  at  his  feet;  in  the  left 
hand  a  staS ;  on  sinister  side  is  a  female  ligure  with 
cross  in  right  hand,  with  left  pointing  upwards ;  left 
bare  foot  resting  on  a  skull.  The  above  book  is  in 
the  Lancashire  Independent  College  Library,  Whalley 
Range.  I  wish  to  know  author,  date  when  printed, 
and  the  connection  with  Manchester,  as  assumed  by 
tbetitJeP  The  text  is  English,  with  copious  Latin 
qnotations,  It  appears  from  print  and  general  get- 
up  to  be  about  1680.  Bichabd  Hskhiho. 
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**  I  come  by  NOTE,  to  give  and  to  receive." 


Merchant  of  Venice,  act  iii.,  scene  2. 
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LITERATURE. 

The  Reliflioua  Tract  Society  have  been  awarded  a 
medal  at  tne  Paris  Exhibition  for  the  excellence, 
cheapneas,  and  beneficial  tendency  of  its  publications. 

Mr.  Anthony  TroUope,  the  novelist,  b  a  large 
proprietor  of  land  in  South  Africa,  beyond  the  Fish 
Biver.  He  and  a  Mr.  Gullet  hold  l)etween  them 
62,000  acres  of  land. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Mr.  Da  Maurier  is 
a  literary  as  well  as  an  artistic  contributor  to  Punch. 
The  amusing  satire  on  fiie  Pre-Raphaelites  and  their 
struggle  against  society  contained  in  the  stoiy  of 
Jack  Spratt  in  the  last  two  issues  of  the  London 
Charivari  is  not  only  illustrated  by  Mr.  Du  Maurier, 
but  written  by  him. 

Miss  Oeorgina  F.  Jackson,  of  Chester,  announces 
the  early  issue  of  her  Shropshire  Word-Book,  an 
elaborate  p^lossary  of  the  dialect  of  the  county,  upon 
which  Miss  Jackson  has  been  engaged  for  many 
years.  It  will  be  issued  to  subscriMrs  only.  An 
expectation  has  been  held  out  by  the  English  Dialect 
Society  that  the  work  would  form  one  of  their  series 
of  publications,  and  be  issued  to  their  members  as 
one  of  the  ordinary  issues,  but  the  honorary  secre- 
tary has  been  unable  to  prevail  upon  Miss  Jackson 
to  consent  to  this  course.  As  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Society  for  some  years  past  have  contained  the 
announcement  of  Miss  JacKson's  intended  volume, 
and  expectations  have  thus  been  indirectly  fostered, 
it  is  right  to  state  that  the  committee  of  the  Society 
are  in  no  wise  blameable  for  the  disappointment 
which  will  thus  probably  be  caused.  Miss  Jackson*s 
work,  judging  from  the  specimen  sheet,  wiU  be  one 
of  great  merit. 

A  volume  of  Miscellanies  has  this  week  been 
issued  by  the  Chetbam  Society,  contaimng  the  Rent- 
RoU,  1535-6,  of  Sir  John  Towneley  of  Towneley, 
Knt.,  for  Burnley  and  Ighten  HiU,  co.  Lancaster ; 
an  Autobiographical  Fragment  by  one  Langley  of 
Brasenose  College,  written  shortly  before  the  Civil 
War;  and  a  Cataloijrue  of  the  Rectors  of  Prestwich, 
near  Manchester,  1816-1632.  The  Rent  Roll  supplies 
interesting  information  on  the  tenure  and  production 
of  Lancashire  farms  in  Henry  Eighth's  time.  In  the 
Fra^ent  there  are  passages  bearing  upon  student- 
life  m  Oxford,  and  upon  the  state  of  religious  feeling 
in  Manchester  between  the  party  of  ^'Xhe  Black 
Preachers  "  and  the  school  of  Laud.  Langley  was 
afflicted  with  melancholy,  arising  from  excessive 
study;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  mentions ^the 
Anat&my  of  **  Mr.  Burton,'*  with  whom  at  Ox  ord 
he  was  familiar.  The  volume  is  the  one  hundred 
and  third  of  the  Chatham  Society's  issues,  and  it  has 
been  edited  bx  the  Re?.  Canon  F.  R.  Raines,  of 
Bdnrow. 


^sturtras.  ettnhn  6,  1878. 


KOTE. 


CUBIOUS  BU&IAL  CUSTOM. 

[565. J  In  the  township  of  Clifton,  near  Manchester, 
a  curious  custom  prevails,  which  I  am  not  awaie  of 
being  followed  elsewhere.  When  a  death  occurs  in 
the  village  a  girl,  carrying  a  basket,  is  sent  round  to 
inform  the  neighbours  of  the  event  and  to  invite 
them  to  the  funeral.  She  has  a  formula  to  repeat, 
which  concludes  by  asking, "  an  yo  any  green  stuff  ?" 
The  custom  is  called  " Gooin' o' hithin ;"  to  <<  lathe' 
meaning  to  "  invite."  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if 
the  custom  is  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

J.  Ltbons. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

THB  HI8T0BY  OF  8T0CKF0BT. 
(Query  Ko.  S28,  September  14.) 

[566.]  In  reply  to  your  querist  G.,  in  your  interest- 
ing columns,  will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  the  whole 
of  the  second  part  of  the  JSJutory  of  Stockport  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  printers.  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Riving- 
ton,  from  whom  I  have  received  a  letter  this  morning 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — **^  The  remainder 
of  the  sheets  will  be  sent  to  you  on  Wednesday.  If 
you  return  them  in  three  or  four  days  we  think  you 
may  safely  promise  copies  about  a  fortnight  after- 
wards.'' Uenby  Ueqinbotham. 

Millgate  House,  Stockport,  1  October.  1878. 

SIB  CHRISTOPHER  WREN  AND  THE  WOOD  CARVER. 

cNoc.  485,  5(H,  and  539.) 

[567.]  For  the  facts  relative  to  the  existence  of 
Philip  Haybittle,  the  carver,  I  am  grateful  to  B. 
Burgess.  I  shall  now  be  glad  if  he  will  explain  where 
he  saw  the  letter,  and  how  he  obtained  the  transcript. 
He  says :— '*  From  the  illegibility  of  some  parts  of  the 
writing,  and  the  rather  decayed  state  of  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  written,  together  with  other  facts 
which  I  shall  presently  bring  forward,  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  discrepancy  of  the  date  of  the 
letter  with  the  commencement  of  the  building  of  St. 
Paul's  and  the  knighting  of  Sir  Christopher  is  entirely 
owing  to  a  mistake  in  the  transcription  of  the  letter.* 
Since  reading  the  above  I  have  been  in  correspond- 
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ence  with  the  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Bond.  After  ample  search  he  writes  me 
thus :—"  I  doubt  the  existence  of  the  letter  of  Philip 
Wood,  as  printed  in  the  Manchester  City  News.  The 
date  is  of  course  incompatible  with  the  circumstances 
mentioned  in  the  letter.  Besides  this,  the  phraseology 
is  modem,  and  the  mention  of  Shakspere  very  im- 
probable. The  reference  given  does  not  correspond 
with  any  of  the  Museum  collections  of  papers."  I 
have  since  had  a  second  letter  to  the  same  effect. 
Mr.  B.  Burgess  will  perhaps  excuse  me  still  holding 
to  my  first  opinion,  that  the  letter  is  a  forgery^  at 
least  till  the  letter  can  be  produced. 

ROBBBT  LANOTON. 


FIBBT  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS :  MANCHSSTSR  AXD  BOLTON. 

(Query  No.  496,  Augiut  31.) 

[568.J  In  answer  to  the  query  about  Bolton 
Sunday-schools  and  the  one  at  Little  Lever,  perhaps 
the  following  will  interest  your  correspondent.  Under 
the  heading  of  Bolton,  in  Baines'  Lancashire,  there  is 
the  following:— "Prom  a  prize 'merit*  or  ticket  in 
the  possession  of  the  present  vicar  of  Bolton,  the 
Bev.  Canon  Powell,  it  is  evident  that  there  was  a 
Sunday-school  in  existence  in  connection  with  the 
parish  church  as  early  as  this  time"  (1774). 

In  regard  to  the  school  at  Little  Lever,  taught  by 
•Tames  Heys,  or  as  he  was  more  familiarly  known 
*'  Jemmy  o*  th'  Heys,"  I  believe  it  was  started  about 
1775,  in  a  large  room  in  the  cottage  of  a  neighbour 
where  Jemmy  taught  reading  and  spelling  every 
Sunday  morning  and  afternoon,  and  they  met  not  to 
the  sound  of  a  bell  but  to  a  pestle  and  mortar.  It 
was  the  plan  of  Mr.  Adam  Crompton,  paper  maker. 
Little  Lever,  who  also  supported  it.  Dr.  Thomas 
Barnes  says :— "  I  lived  for  many  years  a  near  neigh- 
bour to  t^is  poor  man,  and  admired  what  I  then 
thought  to  be  his  disinterested  kindness  in  devoting 
every  Sunday,  when  from  infirmity  disabled  from 
attending  public  worship,  to  so  charitable  an  office. 
It  was  not  till  long  after  that  I  discovered  the  plan 
and  8upx>ort  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Crompton,  who 
had  concealed  this,  as  he  wished  to  do  his  other 
charities,  even  from  hi»  dearest  friends  and  relations, 
among  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  numbered." 
Mr.  Adam  Crompton  died  on  the  30th  of  October, 
1793,  aged  seventy-two.  A.  T. 


THE  FIBST  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  IN  MANCHSSTEB. 

(Nos.  496  And  553.) 

f 569.J  In  proparing  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
Rev.  John  Clowes,  the  first  rector  of  St.  John's, 
Deansgate,  I  have  had  occasion  to  look  up  some 
details  of  the  first  movements  of  Sunday-schools  in 
Manchester.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  Sunday- 
school  system  was  inaugurated  in  Manchester 
some  time  in  the  year  1783.  Mr.  Clowes  was 
the  first  secretary  of  the  Sunday-school  Associa- 
tion in  Manchester,  and  in  his  work  would  doubtless 
receive  much  assistance  from  Richard  Keymer  (then 
a  small  ware  manufacturer  of  No.  6,  Newmarket  Lane), 
George  Walker  (of  Hulhud  Hall,  Cornbrook),  and 
Edward  Place  (who  filled  the  offices  of  constable  in 
1767,  and  borough  reeve  in  1789),  all  of  whom  were 
identified  with  St.  John's,  and  took  a  prominent  and 
active  interest  in  the  promotion  of  Sunday-schools  in 
Manchester.  Further,  Mr.  Clowes  drew  up  the  first 
general  plan  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sundaj- 
school  Association,  and  by  unanimous  request  was 
appointed  to  preach  the  first  sermon  that  was 
preached  on  behalf  of  Sunday-schools  in  Manchester^ 
which  he  delivered  on  9th  October,  1785,  his  text 
being—*'  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish 
came  upon  me."  (Job  xxix.  13.)  Clowes  was  a  dili- 
gent Sunday-school  teacher.  I  had  placed  in  my 
hands  the  other  day  a  Tract  on  the  Church  Catechism, 
which  embodies  instructions  he  was  wont  to  give  in 
his  Sunday  evening  discourses,  which  tract  he  thus 
dedicates  :-»<*  To  the  children  of  the  Sunday-schools 
in  the  district  of  St.  John's.  Dear  Children,— I  here 
present  you  with  an  Explanation  of  the  Church 
Catechism,  which  you  have  so  often  heard  me  repeat 
to  you  at  the  Sunday  evening  lecture  in  the  church. 
It  will  be  my  most  devout  prayer  to  the  Father  of 
mercies,  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  bless  it  to  your 
instruction  and  edification ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of 
His  so  blessing  it,  provided  that  you  also  join  your 
sincere  prayers  to  mine  for  this  happy  purpose."  As 
a  day-school  was  attached  to  St  John's  Church,  and 
endowed  by  Edward  Byrom  so  early  as  1770,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  this  school  would  be  one  of  the  first 
utilized  by  Mr.  Clowes  for  Sunday-school  purposes. 

Presuming  **  G.  H.  S."  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
Appendix  on  '*  Sunday-schools"  in  Mr.  Baidsiey's 
Memorials  of  St.  Anv^s  Church,  I  am  surprised  he 
should  have  overlooked  Mr.  Bardsley's  very  conclu- 
sive evidence  that  Dr.  Cornelius  Bayley  was  not  **  the 
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first  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
establishment  of  such  institutions  in  this  town." 

John  Evaxs. 

Soptexnbsr  30, 1878. 


STOCKS,  CUEETHAM. 
(Query  ISo,  562,  September  28.) 

[570.]  What  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  name 
Stocks — whether  it  was  derived  from  a  fixture  of  that 
name  for  the  punishment  of  disorderly  persons,  or 
had  some  other  meaning  which  is  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  time — I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  some  corres- 
pondent can  enlighten  us  as  to  the  probable  deriva^ 
tion  of  the  name  "  Stocks." 

The  earliest  mention  I   find  of   the   Stocks   in 
Chetham  occurs  in  the  Cathedral  registers,  of  which 
the  following  are  extracts : — 
1599.  March  25,  an  infant  doughter  of  John  Rydings, 

of  Stocks,  buried. 
1601.  December  21,  an    infant  of  John  Rydings  of 

Chetham,  junior,  buried. 
1601.  December  31,  Isabell,  wief  of  John  Rydings,  of 

Stocks,  buried. 
1604.  May  4,  John  Rydings,  of  Chotam,  buried. 
1607.  Julie  26,  Alyce,  doughter  of  Richard  Rydings, 

of  ye  Stocks,  baptized. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  Cathedral  registers 
in  1573  there  are  numerous  entries  of  the  Bydings  of 
Chetham  down  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  the  Manchester  Mercury  for  1772  is  the  following 
announcement:    "September  2nd.   On  Wednesday 
last  was  married,  at  Gretna  Green,  in  Scotland,  John 
Rydings,  Esq.,  of  Stocks,  to  Miss  Haighton  of  this 
town."    Not  satisfied  with  their  Scotch  marriage,  or 
probably  advised,  they  were  re-married  at  the  Col- 
legiate Church  on  the  following  14th  of  September. 
1772.    8  August.    Marriage  settlement  between 
John  Ridings  of  Manchester,  merchant,  eldest  son  and 
heir  of  Samuel  Rydings,  late  of  Manchester,  merchant, 
deceased,  of  the  first  part ;  Elizabeth  HaigVton,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Thomas  Haighton,  late  of  Dublin, 
within  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  merchant,  deceased, 
of  the  second  part ;  and  Richard  Leigh,  of  Manchester, 
merchant,  and  John  Wilson,  of  Dublin,  in  the  king- 
<lom  of  Ireland,  execmtors  of  the  last  will  and  testa- 
ment of  the  said  Thomas  Haighton,  deceased,  and 
also  executors  of   the  last  will  and  testament  of 
Margaret  Haighton,  deceased,   late  of  the  city  of 
Dnbfin,  mother  of  the  said  Elizabeth,  of  the  third 
part.    Reciting  that  a  marriage  was  agreed  upon  and 
intended  with  the  consent  of  the  said  Richard  Leigh 


and  John  Wilson,  testified  and  to  be  shortly  had  and 
solemnized  between  said  John  Ridings,  part^  thereto, 
and  Elizabeth  Haighton. 

The  deed  goes  on  to  say  that  the  said  John  Ridings 
did  give,  grant,  and  confirm  unto  said  Richard  Leigh 
and  John  Wilson,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  an  annuity 
or  yearly  rent-charge  of  j£150  of  lawful  money  clear 
of  all  taxes  and  outgoings  whatever,  to  be  yearly 
issuing  and  going  out  from  all  those  messuages 
and  burgages  in  or  near  St  Mary's  Gate,  etc.  The 
above-mentioned  premises  were  purchased  in  1704 
by  a  former  John  Ridings,  of  Manchester,  flaxman, 
from  John  Bradshaw,  son  and  heir  of  John  Bradshaw, 
of  Darcey  Lever,  gentleman. 

Extract  from  vnll  of  John  Ridings,  of  Stocks, 
merchimt,  dated  Nov.  1st,  1806 : — "  His  body  to  be 
buried  in  his  burial  place  in  that  part  of  the  Collegiate 
an^  Parish  Church  commonly  called  Lord  Derby's 
chapel.  Charges  his  two  leasehold  tenements  in 
Chetham,  called  the  Stocks  tenement  and  the  Peel 
tenement,  held  by  him  under  lease  from  the  Barl  of 
Derby  for  himself  and  wife  with  £250,  Surrenders 
the  former  lease  of  the  Stocks  and  Peel  tenements 
and  takes  out  two  new  leases.  The  Stocks  tenement 
containing  19  acres  1  rood  and  32  perches  for  life  of 
himself,  v^e,  and  one  John  Whitley,  subject  to  the 
yearly  rent  of  £S.  Is.  The  Peel  tenement  containing 
16  acres  1  rood  and  14  perches  for  the  lives  of  him- 
self and  wife,  for  the  yearly  rent  of  £1, 10s.  Proved 
6  June,  1807." 

There  is  no  monument  in  Lord  Derby's  chax)el  to 
the  above  John  Ridings,  or  to  any  of  the  family,  and 
he  appears  to  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  his  grand- 
father, Geoige  Ridings,  St.  Ann's.  He  died  April  5, 
1807,  aged  sixty-five  years. 

In  1805  the  Manchester  Mercury  records  the 
death  at  Stocks  of  Major  Thomas  Wilkinson,  of  the 
Manchester  volunteer  infantry ;  also,  in  1809,  of  his 
widow,  and  a  tomb  to  their  memory  may  be  found 
on  the  south  side  of  St.  >fark's  Church,  Cheetham. 

No  doubt  amongst  the  archives  of  the  Derby 
family  may  be  found  earlier  notices  of  the  Stocks, 
Chetham,  but  I  fear  access  to  those  documents  is 
not  easily  obtainable.  Perhaps  at  some  future 
time  I  may  notice  the  Peel  tenement,  one  of  those 
old  landmarks  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  moated 
or  fortified  house,  so  necessary  in  the  good  old  times 
when  those  might  take  who  had  the  powei^  and 
those  might  keep  who  could.  J,  Owe:?. 
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THE  MAKCBB8TBB  SCOLD'S  BBIDLB. 
(Qnerj  No.  5£6,  September  28.) 

[571.]    In  answer  to  Sbxaoenabian  I  beg  to  say 

there  is  a  ** gag"  or  "  bridle,"  used  in  olden  time  for 

punishing  scolds,  in  the  Museum  at  Peel  Park,  and 

tills  will  most  likely  be  the  one  he  inquires  about. 

T.  K.  Taylob. 
Wballej  Bange,  29  September. 

MB.  OBMB,  ABTI8T. 

(Qaery  No.  5S9»  9eptemler  28.) 

[572.]  There  was  a  portrait  painter  and  engraver 
David  Orme.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Manchester  gen- 
tleman, who  lived  in  great  style  in  one  of  the  old 
and  now  forlorn-looking  mansions  still  existing  in 
Quay-stroet,  He  engraved  several  of  Mather  Brown's 
pictures  illustrative  of  the  Indian  War.  Mr.  Orme 
was  a  contemporary  of  old  Parry.  He  died  in  Buxton. 

Fbbdbbick  Lawbbncr  Tavabe. 

153.  Bydal  Mount. 

THE  UNICOBN  IN  THB  BOTAL  ABMS. 

(Query  No.  534,  September  23.) 

[573.]  The  monoceros:  The  unicorn,  an  animal 
with  one  horn.  This  name  is  often  applied  to  the 
rhinoceros.  In  heraldry  the  animal  is  fabulous,  re- 
presented with  the  figure  of  a  horse  (denoting 
strength  and  fleetness),  and  a  single  horn  issuing 
from  its  forehead.  The  shield  of  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  bore  the  device  of  a  lion 
rampant,  and  was  supported  by  two  unicorns.  When 
James  Sixth  of  that  kingdom  became  also  James 
First  of  England  the  arms  of  the  two  kingdoms  were 
incorporated,  the  Scottish  lion  occupying  the  second 
quarter  in  the  shield,  and  one  of  the  unicorns  was 
placed  as  a  supporter  on  the  sinister  side  of  it.  We 
may  infer  that  the  pride  of  the  Scotch  people  was 
touched  by  this  absorption  of  their  ancient  arms,  as 
Walter  Scott  makes  Bichie  Moniplies  remark  to  his 
master  Lord  Glenvarloch  {Fortunes  of  Nigel)  on 
handing  to  him  King  Jameses  proclamation  against  the 
Scots  coming  to  England : — **  I  ken  nought  about  it 
but  the  grand  blazon  at  the  tap.  The  lion  has  gotten 
a  daught  of  our  auld  Scottish  shield  now,  but  it  was  as 
weel  upheld  when  it  had  a  unicorn  on  ilk  side  of  it.** 

Jakes  Buby. 

September  28. 1878. 


ST.  JOHN'S  CHUBCH,  DEAN8GATE. 
(Note  No.  521,  September  21.) 
'574.]    The  pedigree  of  my  pew,  No.  29,  is  as 
follows: — 

Original  deed  between  Edward  Byrom  and  John 
llardman  of  the  one  part,  and  Thomas  Tipping  of 
Uie  other  part,  dated  9  September,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  III.,  1769.  The 
consideration  was  twenty-four  pounds,  and  a  chief 
rent  of  thirty-two  shillings  was  reserved  to  the 
churchwardens. 

4  Oct,     1803.  Mr.  Tipping  sold  to  Peter  Fletcher 

for  X30. 
1  Dec,    1826.'  Mr.  Fletcher  sold  to  Peter  Bayley 

for  ^dO. 
12  Oct.,     1829.  Mr.  Bayley  sold  to  Robert  Bowker 

for  £30, 
18  July,     1835.  J.  B.  Bowker,  to  whom  it  had  been 

given  by  B.  Bowker,  sold  it  George 
Simms  for  £30. 
1  March,  1842.  Mr.   Simms   sold  it   to    Samuel 

Elswbrth  Cottam  for  £20, 
7  Aug.,     1852.  S.  E.  Cottam  died. 
If  other  of  the  modem  holders  would  give  you  the 
same  information  it  would  be  an  interesting  addi- 
tion to  what  you  have  published  already. 

Samuel  Cottam. 

manchbsteb  al  hondo. 

(Query  TSo.  564,  September  28.) 
[575.]  This  was  written  by  Henry  Ley  Montagu, 
created  Earl  of  Manchester  by  Charles  I.  The  first 
edition  was  printed  in  1633,  and  it  went  through 
fifteen  editions  between  that  year  and  1688.  Mr.  G. 
W.  Napier,  of  Alderley  Edge,  has  an  extensive  series 
of  them.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  why  the  Montague 
family  chose  Manchester  for  their  baronial  title. 

A  MANCHBSTEB  PTTHAGOBBAN. 

Mr.  Hemming  asks  for  information  about  the 
author  of  the  above  book.  It  came  from  the  pen  of 
Henry  Montagu,  the  first  Earl  of  Manchester,  an 
able  lawyer  and  a  man  of  devout  spirit.  I  have  notes 
of  editions  in  the  following  years :  1631,  1633,  1635, 
1636,  1643,  1648,  1655,  1658, 1661,  1666, 1667, 1677, 
1688,  and  1690  (the  two  latter  being  styled  fifteenth 
edition).  Several  copies  are  in  the  library  of  G.  W. 
Napier,  Esq.,  of  Alderley  Edga.  The  Italian  title 
signifies  *'  Manchester  to  the  World,"  i,e.,  his  counsel 
to  it.    It  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  town 
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of  Manchester,  nor  had  the  Earl  (as  his  will  very 
clearly  shows)  any  property  here.  In  the  patent 
creating  him  an  earl,  Montagu's  title,  if  I  remember 
aright,  is  derived  from  the  Lancashire  town ;  but  it 
may  have  originally  been  suggested  to  derive  it  from 
Godmanchester,  near  his  seat.  In  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Marleian  Miscellany  is  a  curious  list  of  names 
on  a  jury  at  Huntingdon,  in  1619,  read  before  Judge 
Doddridge,  who  in  his  previous  circuit  had  censured 
the  sheriff  for  not  impaneUing  men  of  rank  on  the 
grand  jury.  On  the  occauon  under  notice  the  sheriff 
therefore  selected  twenty-one  men  whose  surnames 
were  those  of  titles  as  lord,  duke,  &c.,  the  second 
name  being  "  Henry  Prince  of  Godmanchester ;"  and 
in  reading  them,  to  give  them  a  better  sound  in  the 
ears  of  the  judge  (who  was  highly  pleased  at  the 
sheriff's  ingenuity)  he  made  a  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
Christian  names  instead  of  the  surnames.  In  the 
instance  quoted  there  seems  to  be  a  dotMe  entendre 
in  allusion  to  the  lociU  earl.  But  it  was  believed  in 
his  own  day  that  his  title  had  relation  to  our  town, 
and  it  was  so  understood  by  two  eminent  natives— 
Hollinworth,  and  Samuel  Bolton  the  Puritan.  The 
former,  in  his  MS.  Mancunienns,  says :— "  Manchester 
gave  honour  to,  and  received  honour  from,  Henry 
Montagu  .  .  .  created  Earl  of  Manchester, 
February  7,  1625."  Samuel  Bolton,  addressing  the 
earl's  son,  the  well-known  Lord  Kimbolton,  makes 
an  earnest  request  to  him,  as  bearing  relation  to  his 
(Bolton's)  native  country  and  place,  *'  to  which  your 
honour  is  related."  At  that  time  Lord  Kimbolton 
was  the  second  Earl  of  Manchester. 

It  is  perhaps  the  1642  edition  which  Mr.  Hemming 
describes.  That  was  the  first  of  Thrale's  editions ;  it 
contains  209  pages,  and  otherwise  corresponds.  But 
Thrale  kept  possession  of  the  copyright  until  at  least 
1667,  when  it  was  re-issued— the  first  book  published 
after  the  great  fire  of  London ;  and  the  1688  edition, 
prepared  to  meet  the  prevailing  taste  of  giving  away 
devotional  works  at  funerals,  was  put  forth  by  a  new 
publisher.  I  have  prepared  an  ample  account  of  the 
book  and  of  its  noble  author.       John  E.  Bailet. 

Btretford,  Manchciter. 

ROBIN  ADAIR. 
(Not.   525  and  551.) 

[676.]  T.  J.  D.  will  find  the  question  of  <<  Bobin 
Adair"  and  the  song  so-called  fully  discussed  in  the 
London  Nites  and  QuerieB^  Tbir4  Series,  vols.  4, 6. 


and  6 ;  also  Fourth  Series,  vol.  9.  I  may  also  add 
that  the  reply  No.  551,  September  28,  signed  J. 
Lbigh,  Turner-street,  Gorton,  is  copied  without 
acknowledgment  almost  verbatim  et  literatim  from 
a  very  interesting  communication  signed  William 
Pinkerton,  in  the  London  Notes  and  Queries,  Third 
Series,  vol.  5,  pp.  600-4.  G.  H.  S. 

Heaton  Moor. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  Charles  Readers 
novel.  Hard  Cash : — 

The  song  Julia  Dodd  sang  on  this  happy  occasion,  to 
meet  the  humble  but  heterogeneous  views  of  Messrs. 
Sampson  and  Hardie,  was  a  simple  eloquent  Irish  song, 
called  Aileen  Aroon,  whose  history,  by-the-bj,  was  a 
curious  one.  Early  in  this  century  it  occurred  to  some- 
body to  hymn  a  son  of  George  the  Third  for  his  double 
merit  in  having  been  bom,  and  going  to  a  ball.  People, 
who  thus  apply  the  fine  arts  in  modem  days,  are  seldom 
artists;  accordingly,  this  parasite  could  not  invent  a 
melody;  so  he  coolly  stole  Aileen  Aroon,  soiled  it  by 
inserting  sordid  and  incongruous  jerks  into  the  refrain, 
and  called  the  stolen  and  adulterated  article  Robin 
Adair.  An  artizan  of  the  same  kidney  was  soon  found 
to  write  words  down  to  the  degraded  ditty ;  and,  so 
strong  is  Flunkeyism,  and  so  weak  is  Criticism,  in  these 
islands,  tliat  the  polluted  tune  actually  superseded  the 
clean  melody ;  and  this  sort  of  thing— 

Who  was  in  imiform  at  the  ball  ? 

Silly  Billy, 

smothered  the  immortal  lines.  But  Mrs.  Dodd*s  severe 
taste  in  music  rejected  those  ignoble  jerks,  and  her 
enthusiastic  daughter  having  the  option  to  hymn 
immortal  Constancy  or  mortal  Fat,  decided  thus : — 

When  like  the  early  rose, 

Aileen  aroon. 

Beauty  in  childhood  glows, 

Aileen  aroon. 

When  like  a  diadem. 

Buds  blush  around  the  stem. 

Which  is  the  fairest  gem  ? 

Aileen  aroon 

Is  it  the  laughing  eye? 

Aileen  aroon. 
Is  it  the  timid  sigh  ? 

Aileen  aroon. 
Is  it  the  tender  tone, 
Soft  as  the  stringed  harp's  moan  ? 
No ;  it  is  Truth  alone, 

Aileen  aroon. 

I  know  a  valley  fair, 

Aileen  aroon, 

I  know  a  cottage  there, 

Aileen  aroon. 
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Far  in  that  vaUey's  shade, 
I  know  a  gentle  maid, 
Flower  of  the  hazel  glade, 

Aileen  aroon. 

Who  in  the  song  so  sweet  ? 

Aileen  aroon. 
Who  in  the  dance  so  fleet  ? 

Aileen  aroon. 
Dear  are  her  charms  to  me, 
Dearer  her  laughter  free, 
Dearest  her  constancj, 

Aileen  aroon. 

Youth  must  with  time  decay, 

Aileen*  aroon. 

Beauty  must  fade  away, 

Aileen  aroon. 

Castles  are  sacked  in  war, 

Chieftains  are  scattered  far, 

Truth  is  a  fixed  star, 

Aileen  aroon. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  whether  these  lines  are  the 
original  ones  or  are  Charles  Readers  own,  they  are 
more  suitable  to  the  air  than  those  usually  sung. 
There  is  a  simple  charm  about  them,  as  there  is  about 
the  melody  itself,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  find  that 
they  had  replaced  the  string  of  weak  words  sung  as 
'^Bobin  Adair."  Grrbngoesr. 


QUERIES. 

[577.]  Mrthuselah.  — Is  there  any  reason  for 
believing  that  Methuselah,  the  gitmdfather  of  Noah, 
was  drowned  in  the  deluge? 

MOBGAN  BRIBRLEY. 

[678.]  Birthplace  of  John  Clowes.  — John 
Clow^M  (the  first  rector  of  St.  John's,  Deansgate,) 
was  bom  in  Manchester,  October  31, 1743.  Can  any 
correspondent  furnish  particulars  of  the  street  or 
localify  in  which  he  was  bom  ?  Epsilo.n. 

[679 J  The  Pitt  Club.  —  I  have  to-dav  seen  a 
copy  of  the  rales  and  list  of  members  of  the  Pitt  Club, 
which  was  established  at  the  Star  Inn,  Deansgate, 
December  10, 1812.  At  this  house  the  members  dined 
once  a  year  in  commemoration  of  ttie  great  states- 
man. Can  anyone  inform  me  when  it  was  dissolved  P 
Among  the  names  are  the  ancestors  of  several  well- 
known  noblemen.  J.  M. 

[580.]  Gorton  Tank.— In  your  issue  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  an  account  is  given  of  a  visit  to  tae 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway 
Company's  Works,  Openshaw,  you  speak  of  it  as 
being  at  Gorton,  and  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  the 
Gorton  Tank.  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  tell 
the  reason  of  this,  as  it  is  not  in  Gorton  but  is  wholly 
in  the  township  of  Openshaw  P       Jambs  Rybbb. 

Aihton  Old  Road. 


[581.]  A  Lancashirb  Author  of  the  last 
Century. — Can  any  of  your  readers  mve  any  bio- 
graphical information 'respecting  a  J.  Ko^^ers,  M.D., 
the  author  of  a  work  entiued  ^  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Ancients  in  Astronomy  and  Optical 
Instruments ;  on  the  Physical  Causes  of  the  Earth's 
Diurnal  and  Annual  Motions ;  on  the  distances  of  the 
Planets  from  the  Sun,  and  on  its  magnitude.  Wherein 
is  demonstrated  that  the  composition  of  a  projectile 
and  gravitating  force  cannot  account  for  the  motions 
of  the  planets ;  and  that  their  distance*,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  sun,  cannot  be  by  much  so  ^p^t  as 
generally  esteemed."  London :  J.  and  J.  Rivmgton ; 
and  S.  Newton,  Manchester.  1755.  The  author  refers,, 
in  a  note  at  page  77,  to  the  countay  where  he  lives — 
'  "  Chat  Moss,  in  Legh  and  Eccles  x>arishe8,  in  Lanca- 
shire, eight  statute  miles  long  and  four  broad.**  In 
another  place  he  states :  "  I  have  the  highest  honour 
for  the  mathematics  and  sadly  lament  that  the  avoca- 
tions of  my  profession  have  prevented  my  making 
greater  progress  therein,  but  tnink  with  Lord  Bacon 
that  they  are  proper  to  explain  but  not  to  discover  or 
And  out  philosophical  tmths."  It  would  certainly 
have  been  the  wiser  course  for  him  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  geometry  and  dynamics  before  en- 
deavouring to  overturn  the  Newtonian  system,  and 
from  his  (quotations  he  is  evidently  better  acquainted 
with  classical  than  mathematical  authors,  llie  work 
contains  several  curious  remarks  on  the  planetary 
motions,  but  the  author  evidentiy  did  not  comprehend 
the  chain  of  demonstration  by  which  the  system  of 
gravitation  is  proved  in  Newton's  Principia,  and  he 
endeavours  to  explain  the  movelnents  of  the  planets 
around  the  sun  by  a  kind  of  vortex,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  Descartes.  Woousthorfb. 


Swallows. — The  following,  says  a  correspondent 
of  Land  and  Watery  will  bo  read  by  naturalists  with 
great  interest :  Early  in  the  migratory  season  a  swallow 
was  seen  flying  in  and  out  the  bedroom  window  of  Mr. 
Fison,  of  Faversham  Works,  Cambs.  Upon  Mr.  Fison 
going  into  liis  bedroom  about  noon,  ho  was  surprised  at 
seeing  a  swallow  flapping  its  wings  in  front  of  the  look- 
ing-glass. The  bird,  fri^tened  at  Mr.  Fison's  approacli, 
went  away,  but  soon  returned  to  its  imagifiary  mate,  as 
seen  in  the  looking-glass.  For  some  days  themmates  of 
the  old  manor  house  frequently  saw  this  sanguine  bird 
either  hanging  and  chiipmg  on  the  glass  or  fluttering  in 
front  of  it.  At  length,  after  spenmng  its  strength  in 
vain  by  endeavouring  to  catch  a  shti^ow  for  a  whole 
week,  Uie  swallow  wisely  left  the  shadow  for  the  sub- 
stance, and  returned  to  the  mirror  with  a  real  mate. 
Two  now  fluttered  in  front  of  the  looking-glass,  and 
unlike  the  dog  and  his  shadow,  as  the  fable  goes,  these 
birds  had  no  object  in  view  but  that  of  svmpathv  and 
affection.  When  the  time  arrived  for  swallows  to  build 
their  nests,  the  domesticated  pair  had  become  so  attached 
to  the  room  that  they  built  a  nest  at  the  foot  of  the  bed- 
stead. In  process  of  time  four  young  birds  were  hatched 
and  reared,  and  the  old  birds  passed  in  and  out  while 
the  proprietor  lay  in  bed.  The  four  took  to  their  fight, 
and  strange  to  say,  five  more  swallows  have  been  reared 
in  the  bedroom. 


OCTOBBR  5,  1878.] 
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VISIT  OF  FIELD  NATURALISTS  TO 

LAllIOM. 

THE  FAMOUS  **  HOUSE  *'  AND    SIEGE. 

The  Manchester  Field  Naturalists  and  Archseologists 

have  been  singularly  unfortunate  this  autumn  in  regard 

to  weather,  nearly  every  Saturday  afternoon  appointed 

for  an  excursion  having  turned  out  wet,  and  in  one  or 

two  instances  hopelessly  so.    Hence  there  has  been  less 

than  usual  to  place  on  record  with  regard  to  the  society's 

proceedings.    Saturday  last  was  of  similar  unpropitious 

character,  but  the  disagreeable  conditions  induced  by  a 

continuous  drizzle  were  so  thoroughly  compensated  by 

pleasant  circumstances  of  other  kinds  that  every  one 

pronounced  the  trip  to  Lathom  a  success.    The  party, 

about  twenty-five  in  number,  under  the  guidance  of 

Mr.  George  W.  Horsfield,  started  from  Victoria  Station 

by  the  12 10  train  for  Newburgh,near  Southport.  Leaving 

the  train  at  this  point,  a  southerly  direction  was  taken 

•n  foot  along  the  lanes,  which  hereabouts  are  very 

quiet,  and  in  which  the  botanists  observed  abundance 

of  the  white  dead  nettle  (Lamlcum  album),  a  plant 
rather  uncommon  in  South  Lancashire,  and  always 
interesting,  the  flowers  being  produced  at  every  season 
of  the  vear,  even  at  mid-winter,  and  remarkably  beauti- 
ful ana  curious  alike  in  structure  and  in  unusual  con- 
trasts of  colour.  A  walk  of  about  a  mile  brought  the 
party  to  the  entrance  of  Lathom  Park,  elsewhere  broad 
and  the  home  of  deer,  but  which  here  and  for  another 
mile  or  two,  or  at  aU  events  as  traversed  by  the  path, 
would  better  deserve  to  be  called  Lathom  Wood,  so 
exquisitely  sylvan  is  the  way,  gently  undulated,  amid 
the  trees,  many  of  them  lofty,  ferns  of  varied  shapes 
and  charming  tints,  the  green  of  summer,  reluctant  to 
'  go,  and  the  russet  of  autumn,  blending  as  painters  love 
to  see ;  wldle  on  either  hand  were  mackberries,  jetty 
and  fresh  as  only  in  the  wilderness,  with  innumerable 
sweet  waifs  of  the  rose-lychnis,  wluch  in  May  must  here 
be  a  splendour  indeed,  and,  for  those  who  take  pleasure 
in  the  quaintness  of  the  fungoid  race,  a  score  at  least  of 
curious  species  of  Agaricus,  with  now  and  then  a 
Clararia.  When  about  half  way  through  these  lovely 
glades  the  path  crosses  a  swiftly-running  stream  called 
Uie  Sawd,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Douglas,  and  thus  one  of 
the  early  sources  of  the  Kibble.  Mother  stream,  outside 
the  park,  now  called  the  Slate  Brook,  is  of  special  his- 
torical interest,  being  that  one  which  in  the  account  of 
the  memorable  siege  of  Lathom  House  is  called  the  Gol- 
forden. 

Shortly  after  emerging  from  the  wood,  the  house  itself 
comesin  view,a  very  hanasomestructure,apparentlyabout 
a  century  old,pre8entinggoodclas8icalfeaturesand  worthy 
alike  of  the  domain  and  of  the  owner.  The  original 
*'  Lathom  House,''  the  Lathom  House  which  belongs  not 
more  to  the  history  of  Lancashire  than  to  the  annals  of 
English  courage  and  to  the  biography  of  great-souled 
women,  has  long  since  entirely  disappeared.  VHien 
given  over  to  decay,  it  was  carried  away  piecemeal,  the 
country-people  in  the  vicinity  being  permitted  to  re- 
move Uie  stones  for  building  purposes  of  their  own ;  so 
that  now,  as  has  happened  with  many  an  ancient  abbey 


and  castle,  the  building  may  be  said  to  be  diffused  over 
the  whole  district.  In  farmyard  and  cottage  walls  it  is 
not  difficult  to  identify  now  and  then,  on  a  very  fair 
basis  of  conjecture,  a  fragment  or  two  of  the  ancestral 
home  of  the  Derbys.  To  recite,  once  again,  the  majestic 
old  story  of  the  siege,  is  here  not  needful.  To  the 
readers  of  the  City  News  it  would  be  like  telling  anew 
the  "tale  of  Troy  divine."  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in 
1642,  when  James,  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  whose 
steadfast  loyalty  so  well  fulfilled  the  family  motto, 
sans  changer^  was  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  approach  was  made 
to  Lathom  House  with  a  view  to  capture,  by  the  Par- 
liamentarians under  Fairfax.  The  countess,  ori^aUy 
Charlotte  de  Tremortville,  a  high-bom  lady  whose  kmdred 
were  connected  with  the  blo(^-royal  of  France,  replied 
to  the  summons  to  surrender  that  she  had  a  double  trust 
to  sustain,  faith  to  her  lord  the  Earl,  who  had  entrusted 
her  with  the  safe  keeping,  and  allegiance  to  her  king, 
and  that  she  was  resolved  not  to  swerve  from  either 
honour  or  obedience.  The  nature  of  the  long  defence, 
the  discomfiture  of  the  assailants,  and  what  happened 
subsequently,  constitutes,  as  is  well  known,  a  chanter  in 
(he  family  history  at  once  consummately  noble  and 
profoundly  sorrowful.  The  countess,  the  heroine  of  the 
defence,  died  ten  years  afterwards,  or  in  1652.  Plenty 
of  memorials  of  the  siege  have  been  preserved,  some 
traditional,  soopie  in  the  form  of  relics.  A  little  while 
ago,  when  a  tree  near  the  site  of  the  original  building 
was  removed  numbers  of  leaden  bullets  were  found  in 
the  earth  that  lay  about  the  roots.  In  the  history  of  the 
siege  written  shortly  after  its  time,  seven  of  the  defen- 
ders are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives,  and  one  of  these, 
called  on  account  of  his  great  stature,  Long  Jan,  is  said 
to  have  owed  his  death  wound  to  his  head  rising  above 
the  wall  or  parapet.  Very  interesting  was  it,  therefore, 
when  a  few  years  ago,  during  some  alterations  in  the 
level  of  the  ground,  there  were  discovered  seven 
skeletons,  one  of  them  indicating  a  frame  little  less 
than  gifi^ntic.  The  bones,  when  uncovered,  were 
seemingly  perfect,  but  all  soon  crumbled  away, 
and  not  a  trace  remained.  Some  of  the  teeth, 
however,  have  been  preserved,  and  lie  in  a  glass  case 
with  other  archaeological  curiosities,  among  which,  by 
the  way,  are  some  portions  of  primitive  tobacco  pipes. 
Another  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  old  history  of 
the  siege  is  that  supplies  of  coal  were  obtained  by  ex- 
cavating in  the  courtyard.  Lord  Skelmersdale  was  so 
fortunate,  a  year  or  two  ago,  as  to  personally  prove  tlie 
truthfulness  of  this  statement  by  the  discovery  of  an 
outcrop  of  coal  below  the  turf,  just  in  front  of  the 
drawing-room  windows  of  the  modem  mansion. 

It  was  to  the  warm  and  engaging  courtesy  of  Lord 
Skelmersdale — characteristic,  unmistakably — ^that  the 
party  on  Saturday  last  was  indebted  for  the  chief  part 
of  its  enjoyment.  Meeting  the  company  on  the  step. 
Lord  Skelmersdale  conducted  them  through  the  pnn- 
cipal  apartments,  pointing  out  everything  of  special 
interest,  including  the  family  portraits,  conspicuous 
among  which  is  a  record  of  the  countenance  of  the 
brave  and  faithful  countess  whose  name  is  bound  up 
with  tliat  of  Lathom.  The  locality  of  the  original 
building  was  indicated,  as  nearly  as  it  can  now  be 
determined.  Sundry  curious  anecdotes  were  told,  and, 
in  conclusion,  the  party  was  shown  into  the  visitors' 
parlour,  where  refreshments  were  laid  out.  In  reply  to 
a  few  words  of  respectful  acknowledgment  addressed  to 
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him  on  the  score  of  his  kindaess,  Lord  Skelmersdale 
proffered  a  new  welcome  should  the  society  again  visit 
his  house  and  grounds,  saying  he  should  oe  sincerely 
glad  to  see  the  members  again;  and  then  the  party 
placed  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  head-gardener,  Mr. 
Kefford,  the  same  whose  patriarchal  figure  is  so  well- 
known  at  first-class  district  flower  and  fruit  shows, 
where  he  frequently  acts  as  judge  and  umpire.  Tlie 
Lathom  grounds  and  gardens  are  of  themselves  well 
worth  a  visit,  so  full  are  they  of  interesting  plants,  and 
so  excellent  is  their  condition.  Among  the  many  fine 
and  admirable  trees  is  the  grandest  Diane  it  has  so  far 
been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with  in  the  north  of 
England.  It  is  the  very  picture  of  health  and  noble- 
ness ;  a  sight,  as  Dame  Quickly  says,  **  to  thank  God 
on."  A  siiDstantial  old  tulip  tree  blossoms,  Mr  Kefford 
says,  almost  every  year ;  vestiges  of  this  last  summer's 
flowers  were  discernible  even  on  the  date  of  the  visit 
under  notice.  A  very  fine  fern-leaved  beech  forms 
another  striking  object.  Were  these  beautiful  trees 
awanting,  there  would  be  still  quite  enough  to  afford 
rare  pleasure  in  the  shrubs,  which  include  many 
of  the  newest  and  choicest  from  Japan,  such  as 
nuLples  ''of  crimson  hue,"  and  the  loveliest  of  the 
innumerable  forms  represented  familiarly  in  the 
old-accustomed  but  comparatively  unpretentious 
arbor-vit«.  The  portion  of  the  gardens  devoted  to 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  teems,  like  the  arboretum,  with 
interesting  and  attractive  objects ;  it  is  quite  refreshing 
to  see  with  what  kindly  care  this  class  of  plants  is 
tended  at  Lathom,  for  in  these  is  the  guarantee  of  the 
return  of  genuine  gardening  in  the  future,  when  the 
present  childish  passion  for  colour,  for  ribbons  and 
geometrical  figures,  which  is  not  gardening,  shall  have 
run  its  course,  horticulture  properly  so  called  resuming 
its  ancient  and  honourable  place.  The  hothouses  and 
conservatories,  the  houses  devoted  to  fruit-culture, 
grapes,  figs  and  peaches,  the  ferneries,  the  bits  of  rock- 
work  so  tastefully  draped  with  ivies,  not  the  old- 
fashioned  ivy  that  mantles  the  ruin,  but  the  delicate 
varieties  which  make  ivy  seem  not  one  thing,  but  a 
hundred  tilings ;  all  these,  and  much  more  than  we  have 
space  to  mention,  were  visited  or  inspected  in  turn,  as 
was  likewise  the  family  chapel,  which  stands  about  a 
bow-shot  from  the  house. 

The  survey,  necessarily  somewhat  hastened  by  the 
merciless  rain,  being  concluded,  the  party  walked  too  n 
Ormskirk,  through  a  pretty  country,  arriving  about 
half-past  five  o'clock,  at  the  "  Buck  i'  th*  Vine,"  where  a 
capital  and  inexpensive  tea  was  served.  Had  time  per- 
mitted, a  visit  would  liave  been  paid  to  Ormskirk  Old 
Church,  celebrated  in  its  possession  of  both  a  tower  and 
a  spire,  the  dual  provision  coming,  so  the  tradition  says, 
of  disagreement  between  two  sisters  as  to  which  should 
be  given,  and  which  was  settled  at  last  by  the  building 
of  what  would  please  and  satisfy  each.  The  return 
train  left  Ormskirk  at  6  50,  the  party  getting  safe  back 
to  Victoria  by  nine  p.m  Total  expenses  each  person, 
five  shillings. 

Lord  Skelmersdale,  it  may  be  well  to  add,  comes  of 
the  very  ancient  and  distinguished  Cheshire  family 
which  liears  the  name  of  Wilbraham.  The  first  Baron 
Skelmersdale  was  Edward  Bootle- Wilbraham  of  Lathom 
House,  grandfather  of  the  present  peer,  the  title  dating 
from  1828. 


Saturlras,  ^ttoUt  12,  1878. 


NOTE. 


LAVINIA  BOBINSON. 

[581.]  On  the  south  side  of  St.  John's  Churchyard, 
Deansgate,  there  ia  a  gravestone  (being  the  nineteenth 
from  the  Camp-street  wall  and  the  sixteenth  from  the 
Lower  Byrom-street  railings)  on  which  may  be  found 
the  following  inscription : — 

Also  Lavinia,  third  daughter,  who  departed  this  life 
17  of  December,  1813,  aged  20  years. 

More  lasting  than  in  lines  of  art 
Thy  spotless  character  imprest ; 

Xhy  worth  engraved  on  every  hoart, 
Thy  loss  bewailed  in  every  breast. 

Few  passages  in  the  history  of  Manchester  are 
fraught  with  more  romantic  interest  than  those 
involved  in  the  mysterious  death  of  the  ill-fated 
Lavinia  Robinson.  The  Manchester  Mercury  of  18th 
January,  1814,  contains  this  advertisement:— 

Thirty  guineas  reward.  Whereas  Lavinia  Robinson, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  late  William  Robinson,  of 
Manchester,  wire-worker,  was  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, the  16th  day  of  December,  1813  last,  in  the  company 
of  a  gentleman  (to  whom  she  was  on  the  point  of  mar- 
riage) in  the  parlour  of  her  sister's  house  in  Bridge-street, 
Manchester,  after  her  sister,  who  was  unwell,  had  retired 
to  rest.  In  the  morning  it  was  discovered  that  she  had 
not  been  in  bed,  and  a  note  purporting  to  be  in  her 
handwriting  was  found  in  the  parlour,  from  which  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  she  is  no  longer  li\'ing.  Her  family 
and  friends  have  been  plunged  by  this  unhappy  event 
into  the  greatest  distress.  Tliey  feel  the  most  painful 
anxiety  to  obtain  some  intelligence  respecting  this  un- 
fortunate young  lady,  and,  as  an  inducement  to  strangers 
to  exert  themselves  on  the  occasion,  a  reward  of  thirty 
guineas  (exclusive  of  all  expenses)  is  hereby  offered  to 
be  paid  by  Mr.  John  Readhead,  solicitor,  St.  Ann's 
Churchyard,  Manchester,  to  any  person  who  shall  be  the 
means  of  discovering,  alive  or  dead,  the  lady  who  is  the 
object  of  this  advertisement.  She  was  twenty  years  of 
age,  of  a  middle  size,  of  a  fair  complexion,  with  long 
light-brown  hair.  She  had  on  a  fawn-coloured  twilled 
stuff  dress,  a  pink  and  yellow  shot  figured  silk  handker- 
chief on  her  neck,  a  brown  cloth  mantle,  a  black  beaver 
cottage  bonnet,  and  her  linen  is  marked  "  L.  R." 
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A  further  advertiBement  appeared  in  the  Mercury 
of  25th  January,  in  which  "one  hundred  guineas 
reward  "  was  offered : — 

We,  the  Boroughreeve  and  ConstableBof  Manchester, 
as  a  further  stimulus  to  the  exertions  of  strangers,  do 
hereby  offer  a  reward  of  seventy  guineas,  in  addition  to 
the  above  reward  of  thirty  guineas. 

Thoicas  Habdman,  Boroughreeve. 

T^'^'^^J^™'       iconsUbles. 
Jambs  Touchbtt,  jun.,  J  '^^"**^^'^' 

Police  Office,  Manchester,  January  19, 1814. 

This  advertisement  was  repeated  on  the  Ist  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  same  paper  of  the  8th  makes  the 
announcement:  —  "Miss  Lavinia  Sobinson  found. 
Since  the  alarming  absence  of  this  most  unfortunate 
and  much  pitied  young  lady  from  her  home  we  have 
altogether  forbore  from,  we  trust  proper  motives  of 
delicacy,  taking  notice  of  or  offering  any  remark  on 
this  distressing  case  whilst  it  remained  in  suspended 
doubt,  momentarily  expecting  to  have  it  in  our  power 
to  appease  the  universal  anxiety  of  the  public,  and 
satisfied  that  the  exertions  and  incitements  of  her 
friends  and  their  kind  assistants  for  her  discovery 
rendered  no  interference  on  our  part  necessary.  Nor 
will  our  readers  require  us,  at  the  present  time,  to 
introduce  a  recapitulation  of  the  dreumstances 
attending  her  sudden  departure.  We  can  now  most 
assuredly  declare  that  shb  ib  no  mobb  1  She  was 
found  yesterday  morning  the  hapless  tenant  of  a 
watery  grave  1  The  river  Irwell,  as  seemed  to  be  the 
previous  prevailing  opinion,  contained  her  remains. 
On  Saturday  mortiing  the  frost  began  to  give  way, 
and  on  Sunday  the  ice  on  the  surface  of  the  river 
broke  up,  fortunately  with  a  moderate  rise  of  the 
water  or  much  damage  must  have  ensued  to  the 
numerous  weirs,  but  the  shoals  of  ice  floated  down 
with  nothing  of  the  impetuosity  that  was  feared.  It 
was  on  a  sandbank  near  Mode  Wheel,  about  three 
miles  down  the  Irwell  and  one  on  this  side  Barton, 
that  her  body  was  found,  environed  by  two  pieces  of 
ice.  Mr.  Goodier,  of  Ecdes,  whose  mill  is  on  the 
stream  contiguous  to  the  spot,  was  the  first  to  observe 
her,  which  was  about  nine  o'clock  yesterday  (Mon- 
day) morning.  No  time  was  lost  in  conveying  the 
intelligence  to  Manchester;  when  Mr.  Nadin  (deputy 
constable),  accompanied  by  a  few  of  her  friends, 
some  members  of  the  facultyyand  otherSyimmediately 
set  out  to  survey  the  body  as  it  lay  and  cause  its  re- 
moral  to  town.   The  corpse  was  brought  this  after- 


noon in  a  hearse,  and  though  it  has  been  missing  since 
the  16th  of  last  December  scarce  any  symptoms  of 
decay  have  appeared,  owing  to  the  preserving 
qualities  of  the  frost,  and  we  are  told  that  even  yet 
it  presents  a  lovely  spectacle  of  inanimation." 

The  remarkable ''  old-fashioned  winter  ^  of  1813-14 
with  its  extraordinary  long-continued  frost,  will 
account  for  the  non-discoveiy  of  the  body  for  seven 
or  eight  weeks.  That  Lavinia  Bobinson  had  not  met 
with  her  watery  grave  by  other  than  foul  means  was 
an  opinion  very  generally  entertained ;  and  the 
inquest  held  at  the  Star  Inn  before  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Milne  (coroner)  and  a  jury,  of  which  Mr.  William 
Townend  was  foreman,  caused  intense  excitement. 
On  the  first  day  Esther  Bobinson  deposed  that  "  on 
the  evening  of  the  16th  of  December  last  she  retired 
to  rest  at  nine  o'clock,  leaving  her  sister  Lavinia  and 
Mr.  Holroyd  together.  She  also  left  a  brother  and 
sister  up,  who  followed  her  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  hours."  The  brother,  in  his  evidence,  said :  *'  On 
the  evening  in  question,  about  eleven  o'clock,  he 
heard  a  noise  as  that  of  his  sister  in  a  distressed  state, 
and  on  listening  at  the  door  he  heard  Hohroyd  say, 
'  All's  ready— all's  prepared,'  to  which  she  said,  *  No, 
don't,  it^s  shameful ;  you  shan't.'" 

A  Mr.  Bently  (brother-in-law  of  Lavinia)  committed 
certain  facts  on  paper  bearing  on  the  relation  between 
deceased  and  Hohroyd,  which  aroused  strong  sus- 
picions. Mr.  Barlow  stated :  <'  On  going  home  past 
the  western  wall  of  the  New  Bailey,  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock  on  the  night  in  question,  he  saw  a 
lady  and  gentleman  who  seemed  to  be  quarrelling, 
and  followed  them  some  distance.  Saw  the  lady 
struck  and  knocked  down  by  the  gentleman.  She 
got  up  again  and  took  hold  of  his  arm,  which  he 
wrenched  from  her.  He,  seeing  witness  following, 
suffered  her  to  take  hold  of  his  arm  and  walked  on. 
Witness  heard  her  say, '  Believe  me — ^but  you  won*t ; 
I  do  not  care  if  you  murder  me,  if  you'll  only  believe 
me.'  He  heard  him  say, '  Who  was  it  ?  If  you  dont 
tell  me  Y\\  never  forgive  you.'  He  saw  them  under 
a  lamp  near  Mr.  Beck's  brewery,  and  described  their 
dress  as  corresponding  with  the  dresses  worn  by  Miss 
Bobinson  and  Mr.  Hohroyd  that  evening.  They  after- 
wards went  to  the  new  road  leading  to  the  river,  and 
when  they  were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  he  left  them  and  went 
home." 
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A  Mrs.  Fitzburgh  and  her  mother  f^ave  evidence, 
and  they  were  followed  by  Mr.  Goodier.  The  medical 
evidence  was  given  by  Messrs.  Ainsworth  and  Thorpe, 
whose  testimony  entirely  cleared  the  poor  girl  from 
the  graveaccusation  with  which  Holroyd  had  evidently 
assailed  her  character.  The  second  day  of  the  inquest 
was  terminated  by  Holroyd's  handing  in  a  written 
defence ;  and  the  jury,  after  two  or  three  hours' con- 
sideration, returned  the  following  verdict :—'' That 
the  said  Lavinia  Robinson  was  found  drowned  in  the 
river  Irwell  on  the  seventh  day  of  February  instant, 
in  the  township  of  Pendlebury ;  but  how  or  by  what 
means  she  came  into  the  water  of  the  said  river  no 
evidence  thereof  appears  to  the  said  jurors."  Holroyd 
voluntarily  presented  himself  at  the  police  court,  but 
was  informed  by  Nadin  that  he  would  have  received 
a  visit  long  before  if  the  result  of  the  verdict  had 
been  contrary  to  what  it  was.    In  speaking  of  the 
deceased  the  Mercury  contains  a  very  glowing  pane- 
gyric : — *'  She  was  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  the 
66Z,  a  young  lady  possessing  superior  mental  accom- 
plishments, with  a  person  equal  to  her  mind,  and  of 
the  most  fascinating  manners.    Her  compositions, 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  breathe  throughout  the 
purest  sentiments  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  prove 
her  to  have  had  a  warm  and  affectionate  heart,  great 
vivacity,  and  uncommon  pla3rfulness  of  disposition." 

Of  Hohroyd  (who  was  a  surgeon  practising  at 
No.  66,  Bridge-street)  his  end  seems  to  have  been  as 
tragic  as  that  of  his  intended  wife's.  Bight  or  wrong, 
Manchester  was  made  too  "hot"  for  him;  and  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  columns  of  the  Shrews- 
hwy  Chronicle ot  Friday,  18th  March,  1814, forms  the 
concluding  passage  in  this  "  strange  eventful  history": 

"  We  are  informed  that  Mr. ,  of  Manchester,  whose 

fate  must  be  a  subject  of  interest  to  everyone 
acquainted  with  the  melancholy  end  of  the  late 
Lavinia  Robinson,  has  put  a  period  to  his  existence 
by  poison.  He  arrived  at  Wolverhampton  upon  one 
of  the  coaches  on  Tuesday,  apparently  very  ill,  and 
being  unknown  was  suffered  to  remain  at  the  inn 
during  the  night,  and  was  freed  by  another  coach  to 
Stafford  on  Friday  last ;  on  his  road  to  which  place 
he  jumped  into  the  canal  and  committed  many  other 
extravagances.  On  Sunday  morning  he  took  poison. 
Medical  aid  was  soon  administered,  but  he  died  next 
morning."  J.  £. 

October     ie78. 


COMMENTS  AND   ANSWEBS. 

ALLBN,    PORTRAIT    PAINTER. 

(Query  No.  544,  September  21.) 

[682.]     In    Pigott's  Directory  for   1813,  I   find 

**  Joseph  Allen,  portrait  painter,  43,  King-street."    If 

I  remember  rightly,  one  of  the  portraits  by  this  artist 

in   Peel    Park   Museum  is  attributed  to  ''  W/*  or 

''William"  Allen.    It  should  be  Joseph. 

Epsilon. 

Allen,  the  portrait  painter,  was  a  native  of  Coventry, 
and  when  in  Manchester  lived  in  lodgings  in  Falkner- 
street,  and  afterwards  in  King-street,  where  he 
painted  David  Holt,  the  celebrated  cotton  thread 
maker.  In  1814  he  painted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen,  then 
living  in  Ck)oper  street,  and  about  1816  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Pooley ,  of  Hulme,  and  later  on  two  portraits  of  Mr. 
Pooley,  sen. ;  also  Mr.  J.  Pooley,  jnn.,  about  1822. 
He  painted  Samuel  Oldknow,  of  Marple,  in  1824. 
when  high  sheriff  of  Derbyshire,  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Oldknow,  his  sister-in-law,  about  the  same  time.  Six 
f  these  portraits  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Pooley,  of  High-street,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock.  His 
talents  as  a  portrait  painter  were  very  high. 

I  believe  there  is  a  good  specimen  of  Allen's  work 
in  the  vestry  of  St.  John's  Church,  Deansgate — a 
portrait  of  Rev.  John  Clowes.  P.  J.  C. 

At  the  time  the  Local  Art  Exhibition,  held  in  1857 
at  Peel  Park,  was  being  prepared,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  give  slight  biographical  notices  of  de- 
ceased artists  in  the  catalogue.  These  were  written 
by  the  late  George  Wilfrid  Anthony  ("  Gabriel  Tinto  ") . 
I  gleaned  information  on  which  they  were  based  from 
James  Parry,  at  that  time  the  surviving  son  of  Old 
Parry.  The  notice  of  Henry  liverseege  was  entirely 
by  -^thony,  he  having  known  him,  and  having  an 
infection  for  his  genius  and  memory.  He  had  some 
knowledge  of  Henry  Wbyatt  and  John  Ralston.  I 
have  the  rough  memoranda  written  much  as  James 
Parry  dictated  them  to  me.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my 
notes  respecting  Alien  and  Orme.  A  correspondent 
has  supplied  you  with  the  brief  notice  of  the  latter, 
though  omitting  to  give  it  as  a  quotation  from  the 
Local  Art  Catalogue.  Anthony  being  bom  in  or  near 
Birmingham  may  be  right  as  to  Allen  being  a  native 
of  that  town. 

"Joseph  Ax.len,  a  portrait  painter  of  eminence. 
He  was  a  native  of  Birmingham,  but  afterwards 
settled  in  London.  He  came  to  Manchester  in  1810 
and  took  rooms  in  a  laige  house  in  King-stieet, 
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formerly  occupied  by  Dr.  White,  and  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Town  Hall.  Here  he  painted  a 
large  number  of  portraits  of  members  of  the  most 
distinguished  Lancashire  families.  Mr.  Allen's  talents 
and  industry  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  small  estate 
in  Wales.  Here  he  passed  his  latter  days  in  a  kind  of 
Horatian  retirement,  his  time  being  chiefly  occupied 
by  fishing  and  rural  employments."— G.W.Anthony's 
notice.    Local  Art  Catalogue,  1857. 

Joseph  Allen  was  probably  a  native  of  Wales,  and 
his  wife  was  a  Welsh  woman.  He  came  here  from 
London  about  the  year  1810,  and  was  highly  thought 
of  in  Manchester,  being  considered  a  first-rate  man. 
In  height  about  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  inclining  a 
little  to  stoutness,  though  not  over  much.  His  hair 
was  grey  and  he  had  not  much  colour.  His  features 
were  squarish.  He  was  much  employed  on  portraits, 
and  he  would  have  from  thirty  to  forty  portraits 
ranged  round  his  large  room  at  once.  He  got  about 
fifteen  guineas  for  a  three-quarter  and  twenty  guineas 
for  a  kit-cat.  His  portraits  were  excellent  in  likeness, 
his  handling  was  of  a  good  square  character,  and  his 
touch  positive.  His  pictures  are  not  luminous,  con- 
sequently his  colour  is  not  great,  there  being  a  ten- 
dency to  blackness.  He  might  not  stand  so  high  now 
as  ill  his  own  day.  Mr.  Parry  says  old  Mr.  Tait,  of 
the  Phoenix  Office,  Exchange-street,  told  him  that 
many  years  ago  a  friend  wanted  a  portrait  by  Allen, 
and  wished  Mr.  Tait  to  send  him  word.  The  artist 
had  retired  to  Wales,  having  purchased  a  small  estate 
which  he  farmed  for  his  amusement  and  employment. 
This  was  about  ten  years  after  leaving  Manchester. 
He  replied  that  if  his  friend  could  procure  a  given 
number,  say  half-a-dozen,  he  would  comply.  This 
was  accomplished;  he  came  and  begun  work,  but 
having  been  so  long  without  painting  he  had  lost  all 
feeling ;  he  did  not  succeed,  and  gave  up  the  order. 
His  painting  room  in  Manchester  was  in  the  house 
which  had  been  occupied  by  Dr.  White.  The  large 
one  was  a  sort  of  showroom  and  the  smaller  one  he 
used  for  painting  in,  and  worked  by  a  side  light.  He 
might  not  be  quite  so  old  as  Parry,  senior,  but  not 
much  younger.  If  living  now  must  be  far  advanced 
in  years. — Bough  note  by  B.  C.    March,  1857. 

David  Orme  was  from  London ;  was  an  engraver 
as  well  as  a  painter.  He  engraved  the  two  plates 
from  Mather  Brown's  pictures  of  the  Delivery  as 
Hostages  of  the  Sons  of  Tippoo  Saib.  He  painted  a 
great  number  of  portraits  amongst  the  Wesleyans, 


and  a  few  fancy  subjects.  But  as  a  painter  he  may 
be  considered  tame,  for  his  works  have  no  claim  to 
high  character.  He  died  at  Buxton,  after  the  death 
of  Parry,  senior.— Bough  note  by  B.  C.  March,  1857. 
Q.W.Anthony  inclined  much  to  the  style  of  Hazlett. 
whom,  as  a  critic  and  writer,  he  considered  a  sort  of 
model— a  pithy  manner  with  rhythm  at  the  base. 

BOBBBT  GBOZIEB. 
47,  Bjdney-ttreet,  All  Bolnts,  October  8, 1878. 

[The  David  Orme  mentioned  in  the  above  note  by  Mr 
Crozier,  and  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Tavar6  in  his  answer  last 
week,  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  the  Mr.  Orme  inquired 
about  in  Query  559,  who  supplied  Girtin,  the  famous 
water>colourist,  with  the  sketch  of  Chetham  College 
and  Hunt's  Bank,  from  which  Girtin  made  his  draw- 
ing.— Editoe.] 

IHB    FOOD    BI0T8    OF    1842. 
(Km.  524  and  552.) 

[583.]  It  is  astonishing  how  much  fiction  passes 
for  fact  in  local  history. 

The  turnout  of  the  cotton  operatives  of  this  part 
of  the  country  in  the  year  1842  is  spoken  of  among 
them  as  the  Big  or  Six  Weeks'  Turnout.  Trade  and 
work  were  bad  all  round,  and  attempts  were  being 
made  to  reduce  wages.  These  causes  led  to  the  turn- 
out of  all  the  cotton  works  in  this  district.  Staly- 
bridge  was  the  first  to  move  in  the  matter.  After 
turning  out  themselves  the  workpeople  went  in  a 
body  to  Ashton  and  comi)elled  the  operatives  of  the 
mills  there  to  leave  their  work  too.  The  two  bodies 
then  went  on  to  Hyde,  insisting  upon  the  workpeople 
leaving  their  work  at  all  the  mills  there.  The  first 
mill  they  went  to  was  Kingston  Mill.  This  mill,  being 
walled  in  with  strong  high  walls  and  big  heavy 
entrance  doors,  the  latter  barricaded,  it  was  hoped 
would  be  able  to  keep  out  the  assembling  thousands 
of  turnouts.  But  the  mill  authorities  were  doomed 
to  disappointment,  for  as  soon  as  the  immense  mul- 
titude began  to  press  against  the  doors  it  at  once 
became  evident  that  unless  they  were  opened  they 
would  be  burst  in  pieces.  The  operatives  of  Ashton 
and  Stalybridge  then  rushed  in  and  filled  the  yard 
and  mill,  forming  a  nazrow  lane  or  passage  for  the 
workpeople  to  pass  through.  All  the  other  mills  in 
Hyde  were  stopped  the  same  afternoon  by  being 
visited  in  the  same  way,  oir  to  prevent  the  premises 
being  entered  when  it  was  known  the  turnouts  were 
approaching.  The  workpeople  of  each  mill  were 
compelled  to  go  along  with  those  who  had  t\irne4 
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them  out ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  there  was  a 
very  large  concourse  of  people  gathered  in  Hyde.  A 
meeting  was  held  in  the  market  place,  and  the  objects 
of  the  movement  were  stated-  "  a  fair  day's  wage  for 
a  fair  day's  work" — and  the  proceedings  of  next  day 
were  laid  out.  Afterwards  Compstall  Bridge,  Stock- 
port, Droylsden,  Manchester,  and  other  places  were 
yifflted  and  stopped  in  a  similar  way.  There  was  no 
rioting  nor  violence  used  except  in  a  few  isolated 
cases.  Some  few  of  the  turnouts  from  Ashton  and 
Stalybridge,  in  passing  through  the  main  streets  of 
Hyde,  went  into  the  grocers'  shops  and  asked  for 
bread  and  cheese,  as  they  were  getting  hungry,  having 
been  out  all  day  and  unprovided  with  food.  In  nearly 
all  cases  the  bread  was  freely  given  to  them.  Thei^ 
was  no  rioting  for  bread, nor  was  there  any  antagonism 
between  the  breadsellers  and  the  workpeople.  In 
fact  the  breadsellers  were  the  best  friends  of  the 
workpeople,  helping  and  encouraging  them  all  they 
could,  and  suffering  very  large  losses  by  doing  so. 
And  no  one  knew  this  better  than  the  operatives. 

The  Chartists  might  have  endeavoui«d  to  further 
their  cause  by  making  some  slight  use  of  the  move- 
ment, but  it  was  from  the  beginning  to  end  entirely 
a  work  and  wages  movement  with  l^e  great  body  of 
the  operatives.  The  principal  Chartist  movement 
was  in  1848,  and  the  leading  features  would  be  best 
obtained  from  the  files  of  the  local  newspapers  of 
this  date.  S.  Lees. 

OUyton,  Ootober  1. 1878. 

8I7NDAY-BGHOOL6    FOB    CHILDBBN    OF   AI<L 

DENOMINATIONS. 

(Qaeiy  No.  563,  September  28.) 

[584.J  From  documents  m  my  possession  it  ap- 
pears that  these  schools  were  situate  as  follows: — 
Fetter  Lane;  Bank  Top;  Lever-street;  Copperas- 
street  or  Tib-street;  Crown-street,  bottom  of  Hanover- 
street;  Bridgewater-street ;  Gravel  Lane,  Salford; 
and  Newton  Lane. 

In  addition  to  subscriptions  received  in  aid  of  the 
schools  it  was  the  practice  to  make  collections  for 
their  support  in  Oldham-street  "Wesleyan  Chapel,  St. 
Clement's  and  St.  Luke's  Churches,  Bridgewater-street 
"Wesleyan  Chapel,  and  Salford  (Gravel  Lane)  Wes- 
leyan Chapel,  and  no  doubt  other  places  of  worship. 

Tha  business  meetings  were  generally  held  at  the 
Spread  Eagle,  and  in  the  year  1804  the  following  list 
of  names  is  given  as  officers :— Roger  Holland,  presi- 
dent ;  D.  Burton  and  Charles  Wood,  vice-presidents ; 


Charles  Rider,  treasure ;  James  Brierley  and  James 
Wood,  secretaries ;  William  Pilling,  John  Berwick, 
and  Thomas  Davenport,  general  visitors  ;  John 
Marsden  and  John  Burton,  auditors ;  John  Spencer, 
librarian;  with  sixteen  additional  names  as  a  com- 
mittee and  twenty-three  as  visitors  to  the  various 
schools. 

The  committee  is  now  .defunct,  and  some  of  the 
schools  are  no  longer  in  existence,  but  those  that  do 
remain,  whether  sold  to  the  Wesleyans  or  others,  I 
believe  are  honestly  endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  inten- 
tions of  the  original  founders,  as  expressed  in  a  report 
issued  by  them,  dated  May  1, 1807,  viz.,  to  ^  sedulously 
inculcate  the  principles  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion ; 
and,  uninfluenced  by  any  sectarian  views,  embrace  in 
their  fostering  arms  the  children  of  all  denominations, 
and  endeavour  to  make  them  children  of  God  by 
directing  them  to  that  regenerating  grace  which  can 
alone  constitute  them  such."      Wm.  Blackstock. 

Ifanchester. 

THE  FIBST  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  IN  MANCHESTBB. 

(Noe.  496.  653,  and  569.) 

[685.]  Mr.  John  Evans  appears  to  take  exception 
to  my  reply  respecting  the  above.  He  says : — "  The 
Sunday-school  system  was  inaugurated  in  the  year 
1783 ;  that  the  Rev.  John  Clowes  was  the  first  secre- 
tary and  drew  up  the  first  general  plan  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Sunday-school  Association ;  and  also 
that  Mr.  Clowes,  by  unanimous  request,  was  appointed 
to  preach  the  first  sermon  on  behalf  of  Simday  schools 
in  Manchester,  which  he  delivered  on  October  9, 1785; 
and,  further,  that  Mr.  Clowes  was  a  diligent  Sunday- 
school  teacher."  In  making  these  statements  Mr. 
Evans  has  quoted,  without  acknowledgment,  almost 
word  for  word  from  "  The  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  the  Rev.  John  Clowes,  M.A.,  from  materials  col- 
lected by  the  late  George  Harrison,  Esq. ;  edited  by 
Theodore  Compton.  London  :  Longmans,  1874." 
Pages  34-36. 

Will  Mr.Evans  kindly  name  the  schools  inaugurated 
in  1783,  and  also  give  further  particulars  respecting 
the  "  association  "  of  which  Mr.  Clowes  was  secretary  P 
I  think  the  following  extract  from  Harrop's  JkTanr 
ckegter  Mercury  for  Tuesday,  August  17,  1784, 
conclusive  that  no  "  association"  existed  previous  to 
the  town's  meeting  on  the  27th  August,  adjourned  to 
the  24th  of  September,  when  the  Rev.  John  Bennett 
of  St.  Mary's  was  appointed  secretary :  "  With  great 
pleasure  we  inform  our  readers  that  a  subscription  is 
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set  on  foot  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Sunday 
schools  in  the  town,  an  institution  which  promises  the 
greatest  success  in  snatcliing  from  ignorance  and  vice 
numbers  of  children  who  have  no  other  probable 
means  of  being  instructed  in  the  principles  of  religion 
or  taught  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  Those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  may  now  step  forward  in 
this  salutary  cause,  and  by  conferring  a  blessing  on 
thousands,  enjoy  that  solid  pleasure  which  is  the  sure 
attendant  upon  worthy  actions." 

With  respect  to  the  first  sermon  on  behalf  of 
Sunday  schools,  the  Bev.  G.  W.  Bardsley  in  his 
Menwriah  of  St,  AntCs  CAwcA,page  111,  says:— 
*^  The  manner  in  which  these  schools  were  supported 
is  related  by  Mr.  Bennett  in  his  sermon  at  St.  Mary's, 
October  2nd,  1785.  This  sermon,  afterwards  printed, 
is  entitled  ''The  AdTantage  of  Sunday  Schools:  a 
discourse  preached  for  the  benefit  of  that  useful  and 
excellent  charity,  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  Manchester, 
on  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  October,  1786,  by  the  Bey. 
John  Bennett,  secretary  to  the  Society." 

I  fsil  to  find  in  any  of  the  appendices  to  Mr. 
Bardsley's  Memoriak  any  conclusive  evidence  that 
Dr.  Cornelius  Bayley  was  not  the  first  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  establishment  of  such 
institutions  in  this  town.  G.  H.  S. 

Heatan  Ifoor. 

[Whether  or  not  Dr.  Cornelius  Bayley  wrote  the  "Address 
to  the  Public  Schools,"  yet  as  this  was  published  in 
August,  1784,  whilst  Colonel  Towneley's  letter  from 
Mr.  Baikes  was  published  6th  January,  1784 — ^about 
seven  months  before — Dr.  Bayley  was  certainly  ^  not 
the  first  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
establishment  of  Sunday  schools.' — Editob.] 

I  am  afraid  that  Mr.  Evans  is  somewhat  in  error 
in  stating  (1)  that  the  Sunday  schools  in  Manchester 
were  inaugurated  in  1783,  and  (2)  that  the  Bev.  John 
Clowes,  of  St.  John's  Church,  Manchester,  was  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Sunday-school  Association,  and 
(3)  that  he  preached  the  first  sermon  on  behalf  of  the 
Sunday  schools  in  Manchester  on  October  9,  1785. 
The  real  facta  of  the  case  appear  to  be  very  simple, 
and  to  lie  in  a  small  compass. 

The  Bev.  John  Bennett,  of  St  Mary's,  was  the  first 
secretary  to  the  society  established  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  Sunday  schools,  and  was  appointed  at  a 
public  meeting  held  in  the  Bull's  Head,  in  the  Market 
Place,  24th  September,  1784,  at  the  same  time  that  Sir 
John  Parkar  Mosiey  was  nuide  president.    In  the 


following  year  on  the  2nd  October,  1786,  he  preached  a 
ser^ion,  i^terwards  published;  which  was  the  first 
sermon  preached  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  schools  in 
Manchester,  and  also  I  believe  the  first  sermon  on 
that  subject  which  was  published  anywhere  in  Eng- 
land. The  titie  page  of  that  sermon,  from  a  copy  in 
my  possession,  is  as  follows : — 

<*The  Advantages  of  Sunday  Schools:  a  discourse 
preached  for  the  benefit  of  that  useful  and  excel- 
lent charity,  at  St.  Maiy's  Church,  in  Manchester 
on  Sunday  the  2nd  of  October,  1785 ;  to  which  is 
prefixed  some  account  of  the  origin,  design,  and 
progress  of  this  institution.  Published  by  order 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  By  the  Bev. 
John  Bennett,  sCiTetary  to  the  Society.  Printed 
by  C.  Wheeler,  and  sold  by  I.  Clark,  and  all  the 
booksellers  in  Manchester."    (4-to.  pp.  20). 

In  this  sermon  Mr.  Bennett  states: — "  Tiodve 
months  have  now  elapsed  since  th^  commencement  of 
this  institution  [in  Manchester],  and  during  all  this  time 
experience  has  more  than  realised  all  the  warmth  of 
expectation."  This  clearly  fixes  the  date  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Manchester  Sunday-schools, 
under  a  central  administration,  as  about  September  or 
October,  1784,  but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  the 
Bev.  C.  W.  Bardsley  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Memorials 
of  St,  Ann's  Church,  Manchester ^  p.  115-16,  as  also 
does  your  correspondent  6.H.S.  in  Note  553,  prints 
(1)  the  address  of  the  boroughreeve  and  constables, 
recommending  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools, 
and  dated  10th  August,  1784 ;  (2)  the  account  of  the 
public  meeting  held  at  the  Bull's  Head,  in  the  Market 
Place,  on  the  24th  September,  1784,  when  Sir  John 
Parker  Mosiey  was  made  president,  G.  Lloyd  and  T. 
Johnson  vice-presidents,  the  Bev.  J.  Bennett  secre- 
tary, and  Mr.  James  Dinwiddle  treasurer.  Mr. 
Bardsley  also  prints  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  Col.  Bichard  Townley  by  Mr.  Bobert  Baikes,  of  Glou« 
cester,  which  is  dated  25th  November,  1783,  and  was 
published  in  the  Manchester  Mercury  6th  January, 
1784.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Baikes  gives  an  account  of 
his  establishment  of  Sunday  schools  in  Gloucester  in 
1780  and  of  its  success,  and  hopes  that  similar 
schools  might  be  established  in  Manchester  and  be 
equally  successful.  This  letteri  published  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1784,  directed  public  attention  in  Man- 
chester to  this  question,  and  no  doubt  individual 
exertions  soon  established  separate  schools  indiffe- 
rent parts  of  the  town,  for  some  nine  numthB  later 
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the  address  of  the  borough  reeve  and  constables  was 
issued,  in  which  they  state  that  "the  plan  of 
establishing  Sunday  schools  meets  with  their  hearty 
approbation,"  and  adding  that  the  system  adopted  at 
Leeds  had  been  followed  in  Manchester  by  several 
people,  and  that  subscriptions  to  carry  on  the  work 
would  be  gladly  received.  By  September  21,  1784, 
twenty-five  schools  were  at  work  in  different  parts, 
attended  by  nearly  1,800  children,  and  on  September 
24,  1784,  the  public  meeting  to  appoint  officers  to 
superintend  the  schools,  collect  subscriptions,  &c.,  was 
held.  Hence  I  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  the  year  1784  marks  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Sunday  schools  in  Manchester,  and  that  to 
Col.  Townley  and  the  Bev.  John  Bennett  is  due  the 
chief  merit  of  establishing  them  on  a  firm  basis  and 
supported  by  public  subscriptions.  The  subsequent 
history  of  these  schools  will  be  found  in  much  detail  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Memoriak  of8t.  AnrCa  Churchy 
to  which  Mr.  Evans  has  also  directed  the  attention  of 
your  previous  correspondents.  A  copy  of  Mr. 
Bennetts  sermon  is  also,  I  believe,  in  the  Chetham 
library.  J.  P.  Eajbwakeb. 

Withlniftoil. 

UAS8BY,  THB    MANGHBSTBB    COMPOSBB    AlTD 

VOCALIST. 
(Note  No.  548,  September  28.) 

[586.J  Mr.  BiBBY  asks  for  information  respecting 
the  late  John  Massey,  musician  and  composer.  I  send 
enclosed  to  you  a  few  facts  relating  to  the  old  man, 
received  from  his  only  surviving  son,  who  is  now 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age. 

John  Massey  resided  for  many  years  at  2,  Back 
Mayes-street,  Edward-street,  Miller's-street,  and  was 
employed  by  Mr.  John  Wallis,  an  eminent  builder  in 
the  latter  street.  During  the  winter  evenings  he 
taught  singing,  as  your  correspondent  says,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  leisure  time  was  spent  in  teaching 
and  composing.  He  is  said  to  have  written  about 
twenty-six  psalm  and  hymn  tunes.  These  were  dis- 
posed of  to  meet  his  many  exigencies,  and  conse- 
quently were  never  published.  His  family  consisted 
of  three  sons  and  one  daughter ;  all  of  them,  with 
the  exception  of  his  youngest  son,  are  now  dead. 
During  the  latter  portion  of  the  old  man's  life  his 
daughter  kept  his  home  together,  but  when  she 
married  and  left  him  his  home  became  a  wreck.  He, 
almost  homeless,  in  declining  health  and  defective 
memory,  was  compelled  to  accept  the  only  home  left 


him — the  workhouse.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
cause  for  remark  respecting  his  treatment  in  the 
house,  as  he  never  complained  of  any  ill-usage  or  un- 
kindness,  but  seemed  quite  contented. 

It  must  have  been  a  hard  task  for  him  during  the 
period  of  his  teaching  for  sixpence  a  lesson — dear 
provisions,  scant  labour,  a  small  family,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  small  wages  of  a  journeyman  carpenter. 
To  save  money  under  these  circumstances  was  impos- 
sible ;  yet,  withal,  he  kept  together  his  music-class 
and  sent  forth  men  who  have  done  credit  to  their 
teacher.  In  his  retirement,  and  when  his  memory 
had  almost  failed,  his  only  solace  was  music,  and  he 
regularly  took  his  place  in  the  choir  at  the  workhouse 
on  Sundays  and  played  the  violoncello.  This  con- 
tinued during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He  died  at 
the  workhouse  in  New  Bridge-street,  and  was  buried 
by  his  family  in  his  own  family  grave  at  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Cheetham  Hill,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1841* 
He  was  bom  January  29, 1774,  within  a  few  doors  of 
the  house  in  which  he  taught  his  pupils ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  seven  years,  when  in  the  army,  he 
never  resided  elsewhere  than  the  neighbourhood  of 
Miller's  Lane.  W.  D. 

Sugar  Lane.  * 

Mr.  B.  E.  BiBBY  has  rather  overblown  his  trumpet 
in  the  praise  of  Massey,  his  system,  and  his  pupils. 
I  knew  a  few  of  them,  including  the  vocalists  ot 
repute  mentioned,  but  I  never  suspected  them  of 
being  sound  contrapuntists,  as  they  kept  their  know- 
ledge very  dark.  Of  the  Manchester  Choral  Society, 
with  its  sixty  efficients,  I  am  afraid  if  we  heard  them 
now  we  should  very  much  smile  at  them.  All  large 
towns  and  cities  now  possess  a  large  number  of  effi- 
cient choralists,  and  they  do  not  require  Lancashire 
vocalists  to  form  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  at 
their  festivals  or  musical  gatherings.  As  to  the 
veteran's  pupils  versus  theMainzerites,theHullahites, 
and  others,  reading  at  sight  in  thirteen  lessons,  and 
the  thousands  who  attended  the  Free  Trade  Hall 
under  the  tuition  of  Hullah  and  Mainzer  in  the  full 
belief  that  the  millennium  of  music  was  at  hand — 
such  fancy  pictures  are  mere  dreams  existing  only  in 
the  imagination  to  Mr.  Bibby,  who  is  evidently 
musically  oblivious  of  the  many  great  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  matters  musical  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  Hullah  never  taught  in  Man- 
chester; Mainzer  had  his  public  classes  at  Newall's 
Buildings  and  at  the  old  Town  Hall.    Mr.  Bibby 
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must  be  thinking  of  the  late  Robert  Weston,  who  was 
zather  enthusiastic,  and  of  his  great  choral  demon- 
strations which  took  place  at  the  old  Free  Trade  Hall 
some  thirty  years  ago.  Of  the  numberless  societies 
which  had  newly  sprung  up,  the  members  of  which 
never  became  even  passable  choralists,  this  assertion 
is  so  delightfully  vague  that  I  cannot  reply  to  it,  but 
I  can  comfort  Mr.  Bibby  with  the  assurance  that  it  is 
quite  possible,  at  the  present  moment,  to  raise  a  body 
of  six  hundred  efficient  choralists  in  Manchester  and 
district  equalled  by  few,  excelled  by  none. 

William  Fetbba. 

Hnlme,  October  1, 1878. 


QUESIES. 

[587.1  Mbchanics'  Institutes.— Which  is  the 
olaest  Mechanics'  Institution  at  present  in  existence 
in  England?  John  Bbadshaw. 

[688.]  Hbnbt  Ibvino.  — This  actor,  I  believe, 
made  his  first  appearance  in  Manchester  about  the 
year  1860.  Perhaps  one  of  your  theatrical  corres- 
pondents can  oblige  me  with  the  name  of  the  part 
played  and  the  exact  date  P       Keighlby  Gbebn. 

Bumlej,  October  7, 1878. 

[689.]  Manchbstbb  and  National  Education. 
Could  you  say  upon  what  principles  the  Manchester 
Society  for  the  Fromotion  of  National  Education  was 
founded  P  Did  the  committee  commence  any  schools 
or  simply  aid  those  abready  established  P  If  the  latter, 
what  class  of  schools  did  they  aid  and  how  did  they 
aid  them  —  by  money  grants  or  otherwise?  The 
society  was  formed  about  1838,  and  Mr.  Cobden  was 
the  president.  D.  B. 

[690.1  Sbttinq  thb  Thames  on  Pibe.— I  find 
the  following  paragraph  in  Trvth  of  September  26. 
Is  the  interpretation  of  the  well-known  proverb 
therein  alluded  to  correct?  '**Hewill  not  set  the 
Thames  on  fire,*  is  not,  Edmund,  an  English  proverb. 
It  ought  to  be,  *  he  will  not  set  the  Temse  on  fire,'  a 
temse  being  a  sort  of  sieve,  used  in  olden  times, 
which,  when  diligently  employed,  used  to  catch  fire 
owing  to  the  friction/       '^Chablbs  H.  CJollyns. 

Wirksworth. 


Mr.  Eliot  Stock,  well  known  for  his  facsimile 
reprints  of  famous  books,  has  in  preparation  a 
facMmile  of  the  De  Inutatio  Chrtstij  as  it  was  issued 
in  Lalin  with  the  old  black  letter  type  in  1441. 
Thus  one  of  the  first  and,  perhaps,  the  finest  of  the 
old  monkish  books  will  be  given  as  it  originally 
appeared  to  the  public  of  more  than  four  hundred 
years  later.  But  the  fact  that  it  remains  Latin  will 
probably  prevent  the  book  from  being  popular. 


a^iuttias,  ^ttBln  19,  1878. 


NOTES. 

THE  LAST  SEDAN  CHAIB  IN  ICANCHBSTEB. 

[690.]  The  Isst  Sedan  Chair  which  did  service  in 
Manchester  was  that  used  by  Miss  Atherton.  It  was 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  and  was  kept  in  the 
stables  of  Byrom  House  in  Quay-street.  Miss  Atherton, 
within  a  few  years  of  her  death,  was  borne  in  this 
Sedan  by  two  old  men  to  the  neighbouring  church  of 
St.  John's.  At  this  time  she  did  not  attend  the  ordi- 
nary services  of  the  church,  but  simply  went  to  par- 
take of  the  Communion.  J.  E. 
October  14, 1878. 

THE  OLD  BSPUTB  OF  CYPBUS. 

[691.]  I  picked  np  the  other  day  from  the  fasci- 
nating miscellanea  of  an  old  bookstall  a  quaint  and 
yellow  duodecimo,  printed  a  hundred  and  forty-five 
years  since,  and  entitled  *'  The  Nation's  fieproach  and 
the  Church's  Grief :  or  a  Serious  and  Needful  Word 
of  Advice  to  those  who  needlessly  frequent  Taverns 
and  Public  Houses, and  often  spend  the  evening  there. 
In  a  Letter  to  my  Neighbours  and  Countrymen.  By 
George  Braithwaite,  M.A."  Parson  Braithwaite's 
letter  consists  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pages, 
was  "  printed  in  London  for  A.  Ward  at  the  King's 
Arms  in  Little  Britain,"  and  the  price  was  eighteen 
pence.  It  is  dedicated  ''To  my  Neighbours  and 
Friends  in  and  about  the  Town  of  Bridlington  in 
Torkshire."  To  those  who  still  bewail  the  prevalence 
of  the  bowl  and  the  "  needless  freqnenting  of  taverns 
and  public-houses  "  by  persons  ^  who  often  spend  the 
evening  there,"  it  must  seem  rather  strange  that  so 
long  since  as  a  century  and  a  half  our  ancestors  in 
Yorkshire  and  elsewhere  took  their  ''rouse,"  kept 
"wassels  and  the  swaggering  up-spring  reels,"  so 
wildly  as  to  elicit  so  formidable  a^derical  rebuke  from 
the  then  little  fishing  town  vt  Bridlington,  on  the 
east  coast  of  England.  Commending  this  early  tem- 
perance reformer's  quaint  and  touching  literary 
performance  to  the  "  Old  Mortality's  "  of  the  AlUanoe 
News,  I  am  at  present  only  concerned  to  notice  the 
good  Parson  Braithwaite's  warning  reference  to  the 
once  reprehensible  habits  of  our — shall  I  say — new 
fellow-countrymen,  the  people  of  Cyprus !    Saith  the 

author: — 

If  the  famous  History  of  Td€maehu$  is  to  have  any 
credit,  the  Cyprians  having  abandoned  themselves  to 
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these  extravagant  Follies,  acted  in  their  whole  Behaviour 
with  least  Discretion  and  most  Danger ;  and  enflamed 
with  the  Furies  of  Bacchus  sung  such  verses  in  honour 
of  Venus  and  Cupid  as  ought  to  strike  a  Horror  into  all 
that  love  Virtue.  Neither  had  they  sufficient  Presence 
of  Mind  either  to  give  necessary  Orders,  or  to  work  for 
their  own  safety;  but  as  raving  Bacchinals,  utterly  inca- 
pable of  knowing  the  Danger  they  were  in,  ran  where  all 
the  Horrors  of  Death  stared  them  in  the  Face.  Such 
was  their  sottish  Conduct,  it  caused  wise  Mentor  to  cry 
with  terrible  Voice  to  Telemachus  (as  one  he  wished 
well):  ^'FLy,  fly  without  Delay.  The  soil  produces 
nothing  but  Poison ;  the  Air  you  breathe  is  infected  with 
the  Plague ;  the  Men  are  contagious  and  converse  with 
each  other  only  to  spread  the  fatal  Venom.  Base  and 
infamous  Voluptiousness !  The  worst  of  all  those  Evils 
that  issued  out  of  Pandora's  Box,  dissolves  them  in 
Luxury  and  suffers  no  Virtue  in  this  Place.  Fly,  stay 
not  a  Moment ;  Look  not  once  behind  you ;  and  as  you 
run,  shake  off  the  very  Remembrance  of  this  execrable 
Island." 

One  easily  perceives  that  in  Fenelon's  denunciation 
of  Cyprus  and  the  Cyprians,  here  quoted,  politicians 
of  a  particular  complexion — and  indeed  many  persons 
who  are  not  politicians — will  recoscnize  some  striking 
and  interesting  coincidences.  One  must  needs  hope, 
for  the  sake  of  Sir  Garnet  and  his  debilitated  English 
garrison,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  people  of  England, 
that  it  may  not  be  quite  necessary  now-a-days  to 
'^  shake  dEf  the  very  remembrance  ot  this  execrable 

island.**  C.  Hadfibld. 

Umutoi^  October  17, 1878. 

8TATB    OF    LANCASHIBE    IN     THE   'bBIGN    OF 

ELIZABETH. 

[592.]  Colonel  Fishwick's  paper  oil  the  above 
subject  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Boyal  Historical  Society  contains  some  interesting 
and  amusing  information. 

Manchester,  as  described  by  Leland,  is  spoken  of  as 
''the  fairest,  best  builded,  quickhest  [busiest],  and 
most  populus  touwne"  in  the  county ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  fair  description,  we  are  told  that  its 
''  streets  were  narrow  and  unpaved,  and  the  houses 
were  built  mostly  of  timber  and  plaster,  with  project- 
ing upper  stories,  and  roofed  in  some  instances  with 
tiles,  but  mostly  with  the  primitive  thatching." 

It  would  seem  that  the  drink  question  was  not 
without  its  difficulties  in  Manchester  even  in  the  days 
of  the  Virgin  Queen.  Bespectable  folk  were  sought 
after,  then  as  now, to  sell  the  drink:— ''No  person 


within  the  town,  &c.,  shall  brew  to  sell  unless  they 
be  able  to  make  two  honest  beddis  [beds] ; "  but  still 
the  drink  did  its  work.  "  Whatsoever  person  shall  be 
found  drunken  in  any  ale-house  or  seen  abroad  in  the 
streets  "  shall  be  imprisoned  all  night "  in  the  dungeon," 
and  any  ale-house  keeper  "  found  drunken  was  hence- 
forth to  be  discharged  from  ale-house  keeping; "  and 
in  1573  it  seems  that  seven  houses  were  suspected  as 
"disorderly." 

Liverpool  is  described  at  this  time  as  the  "decayed 
town  of  Liverpool."  Preston  is  mentioned  as  "  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  in  Lancashire" — proud 
Preston, "  boasting  of  ten  royal  charters."  Here,  also, 
the  drink  shop  as  distinguished  from  the  hostelry  is 
condemned.  "  No  person  shall  sell  beer  unless  he  can 
lodge  at  least  four  men  and  four  horses."  Sham 
"  licensed  victuallers"  (2ueu»  a  n&n  lucendo)  existed 
then  aa  now.  An  amusing  extract,  cited  from  Holin- 
shed's  Binerary^  concerning  the  hotel  accommodation 
of  the  day,  is  quoted:— "The  inns  in  Lancaster, 
Preston,  Wigan,  and  Warrington"  are  so  much  im- 
proved "  that  each  comer "  is  "  sure  to  lie  in  dean 
sheets  wherein  no  man  hath  lodged.  If  the  traveller 
be  on  horseback  his  bed-cloth  cost  him  nothing ;  but 
if  he  go  on  foot  he  hath  a  penny  to  i>ay  for  the  same  ; 
but  whether  he  be  a  horseman  or  a  footman,  if  his 
chamber  be  once  appointed  he  may  carie  the  kaie 
[key]  with  him  as  of  his  own  house."  In  Warrington, 
because  the  houses  were  "  mostly  of  wood,  the  danger 
of  fire  wsjB  so  great  that  every  householder  was  re- 
quired to  keep  a  ladder  of  at  least  sixteen  staves." 

We  have  the  following  description  of  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  country  districts : — ^"Large  unbroken 
forests,  where  still  lingered  the  lordly  stag,  surrounded 
with  game  of  varied  kind,  were  yet  to  be  seen ;  and 
the  dense  smoke  from  the  tall  factory  chimney  waa 
not  there  to  blast  and  wither  with  its  poisonous 
breath  the  tender  foliage  of  the  stripling  oak.  Its 
rivers  then  meandered  through  miles  of  pleasant 
lands,  where  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the  melodious 
songs  of  birds  formed  tbe  only  accompaniment  to  the 
gentle  rippling  of  the  waters ;  "no  contaminating  dye 
works,  chemical  works,  or  other  followers  in  the  train 
of  commerce,  hud  yet  planted  themselves  along  the 
banks;  and  the  salmon,  the  grayling,  the  trout,  and 
sther  smaller  fry  held  undisputed  possession,  unless 
they  were  molested  by  the  otters,  which  were  then 
abundant." 
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The  religious  state  of  the  County  Palatine  is  painted 
in  gloomy  colours.  What  betwee])  the  mass-priest 
and  the  Puritan,  the  Ori;hodox  had  hard  work  to  hold 
their  own.  The  mischief  ot  the  "  ale-houses  "  c6mes 
in  again  to  aggravate  these  difficulties.  The  tippling 
houses  are  stated  to  be  ''innumerable,"  and  ^  the  law 
for  keeping  them  in  order,  unexecuted."  Neither  was 
Sunday  closing  in  f<«ce,for  "the people,"  we  are  told, 
''swarm  in  the^trecto  and  ale-houses  during  service 
time.''  CtaABLBS  H.  Collynb,  F.B.H.S. 

Wlrkflwortb. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS, 

THB  HAWS  AND  THB  SWALLOW. 
(Qoeiy  No.  561,  September  28.) 

[593.]  In  reply  to  Student,  from  my  experience 
iihe  swallow  is  not  the  hawk's  food.  I  believe  it  a 
very  uncommon  thiog  indeed;  in  fact  I  never  knew 
:a  hawk  te  prey  upon  a  bird  as  swift  in  flight  as  the 
swallow,  and  another  thing,  which  would  be  otjec* 
tionable  to  this  vigorous,  unrivalled  flier,  is  that  he 
feeds  on  winged  insects,  so  the  flesh  of  this  bird  is 
totally  unflt  for  the  table,  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
the  hawk  entertains  a  similar  feeling  <if  dislike,  as 
humanity  does,  towards  the  nauseovs  flesh  of  the 
swallow.  Possibly,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  the 
hawk  would  make  an  attempt  to  capture  a  full- 
grown  svrallow,but  I  believe  it  an  utter  impossibilily 
for  a  hawk  to  strike  one  of  these  full-grown  healthy 
birds,  because  of  his  unrivalled  power  of  wing«  his 
marvellous,  his  lightning  speed.  His  sweeping, 
dashing,  rapid,  graceful,  and  sudden  curves  aro 
enough  to  deter  any  bird,  however  inclined,  from 
attacking  him.  In  this  part  of  Wales  the  hawk  is 
almost  as  common  as  the  sparrow  is  in  England,  and, 
as  a  rule,  I  daUy  see  the  former  and  seldom  see  the 
latter.  Perhaps  the  scarcity  of  spanows  here 
accounts  tor  the  "hawk  chasing  a  swallow,"  as 
Studbnt  relates.  A  young  swallow  not  quite  fledged, 
and  so  not  able  to  fly  any  distance,  could  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  when  the  hawk  is  forced  by  hunger, 
caught  and  made  a  meal  of.  Still  the  hawk  has  a 
weaimess  £or  food  a  little  more  dainty. 

Abluntdd  Glan  Conway. 

PlMoodi,  Trefriw,  Xorth  Walef. 


POBIC  ON  MANCEESTBB  MBN  AND  MANNBB8. 

(Qneiy  No.  512,  September  7.) 

[594.]    The  poem  on  Manchester  Men  and  Manners 

was  the  composition  of  its  publisher,  the  late  George 

Hatton,  bookbinder,  of  Chapel  Walks,  Manchester. 

Gbobob  Falkneb. 
Timperlej. 

THB  POBTBAITS  AT  TOWNELEY  HALL. 
(Queiy  N«.  314,  June  1.) 

[6d5.]  I  find  in  the  BritMh  Traveler  (1819)  a 
reference  to  the  above,  and  thdugh  the  information  it 
contains  may  be  insufficient,  it  may  be  acceptable  to 
the  querist,  so  I  copy  it :— ^  Here  is  a  regular  series  of 
family  portraits  from  John  Townley,  Esq.,  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth*  One  apartment  is  filled  with  heads 
inserted  in  the  panels ;  and,  in  another  room,  is  a  fine 
picture  of  Uie  first  Lord  Widdrington,  who  was  killed 
in  Wigan  Lane."  K.  Taylob, 

WhallQgr  Ba^se. 

MBTHUSBLAH. 
(Query  No.  577,  October  5.) 

{596.]  Scripture  says  Methuselah  died  (Gen.  v.  27), 
but  whether  he  died  a  natural  death  or  was  drowned 
there  appears  to  be  no  evidence  to  show.  However, 
if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  numbers  given, 
it  is  evident  that  his  death  took  place  in  the  year  of 
the  Flood,  as  the  following  will  show : — 
Methuselah  lived  after  the  birth  of  Lamech  782  years. 

(Gen.  V.  26.) 
Lamech  at  the  birth  of  Noah  was  182  years  old  (v.  28). 
Noah  at  the  time  of  the  Flood  was  600  years  old  (vii.  6). 


Total 782  years. 


NElfO. 


THE  FIBST  HECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 
(Qoory  No.  587,  October  14.) 
[597.]  The  first  Mechanics'  Institution  established 
in  England  was  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Holbom.  The  preliminary 
public  meeting  was  held  in  November,  1823,  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  and  presided  over  by  Dr. 
Birkbeck,  who  was  the  first  president  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  held  that  office  till  his  death.  The  institu- 
tion commenced  its  lectures  and  classes  in  1624,  and,  I 
believe,  entered  the  premises  in  Southampton  Build- 
ings in  1825.  The  institution  is  still  in  full  activity, 
though  its  titie  has  been  changed  to  ^  The  Birkbeck 
Institution."  I  have  had  a  curious  personal  evidence 
of  its  continuity  of  existence.    When  a  resident  in 
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London  I  gave  Bix  lectures  to  the  members  and  was 
elected  a  life  member.  I  was  quite  uncertain  whether 
my  rights  and  privileges  had  lapsed  through  the 
change  of  title,  and  for  anything  I  knew  of  organi- 
zation, but  I  called  two  or  three  years  ago  and  my 
membership  was  at  once  recognized  by  the  secretary, 
and  when  in  London  I  occasionally  visit  the  scene  of 
many  intellectual  treats  in  which  I  first  shared  more 
than  fifty  years  ago.  W.  H.  J.  Tbaice. 

JENNY  LIND  IN  MANCHBSTBB. 
(Qnery  No.  b55,  September  28.) 

f598.]  Jenny  Lind  made  her  first  appearance  in 
Manchester  on  August  28, 1847,  as  Amina  in  La  Son- 
nambuiay  and  on  the  second  of  September  she  per- 
formed Maria  in  Im  FigUa.  Gardoni,  Solan,  and  P. 
Lablache  accompanied  her.  Balfe  was  the  conductor, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Seymour  the  leader.  The  theatre 
was  re-decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  the  prices  of 
admission  were— dress  circle  31s.  6d.,  stalls,  21s.  On 
the  evening  of  August  31  twelve  German  gentlemen, 
members  of  the  Leidertaf el  resident  in  Manchester, 
gave  Lind  a  serenade  in  the  garden  at  Rusholme 
House,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Sails  Schwabe,  whose 
guest  the  gifted  songstress  then  was.  Madame  Lind 
was  fond  of  exercise  on  horseback,  and  during  her 
stay  here  might  often  have  been  seen  riding  along 
the  Oxford  Road  in  the  direction  of  Didsbury.  Her 
next  visit  to  Manchester  was  in  September,  1848,  on 
the  ninth  of  which  month  she  performed  Lucia  and 
on  the  eleventh  Amina.  On  this  occasion  she  was 
supported  by  M.  Roger,  the  French  tenor,  Belletti, 
and  P.  Lablache.  Mr.  Suboe  will  find  full  particulars, 
together  with  the  excellent  criticisms  by  2,  on  re- 
ference to  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 

R.  R.  ROBABTS. 

MAS8EY      THE    MANCHE8TEB   C0MP08EE    AND 

VOCALIST. 
(Nos.  548  and  586.) 

[699.]  Along  with  many  other  musical  readers  I 
was  much  hurt  and  surprised  at  the  tone  of  Mr. 
W.  Petbbs's  severe  criticism  on  poor  old  Massey,  the 
composer  and  vocalist.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  what- 
ever he  may  say  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  one 
of  those  quiet  unobtrusive  geniuses  to  be  met  with 
only  on  rare  occasions ;  and  further,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  he  helped  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
musical  knowledge  of  Manchester  to  a  very  large 
extent.    His  method  was  very  simple,  his  teaching 


capacity  was  great,  and  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  music  so  extensive  that  he 
made  his  pupils  sound,  solid,  and  thorough  musicians. 
His  classes  may  have  been  small  and  insignificant,  his 
fees  may  have  been  less,  but  don't  let  us  despise  the 
old  man  for  that ;  he  did  his  best,  and  therefore  may 
fairly  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  lesser  Manchester 
worthies. 

W.  D.  nubkes  a  slight  mistake  when  he  says  that 
none  of  Massey's  tunes  were  ever  published.  If  he 
will  turn  to  Holford's  Foctf  cfe  3f <rfoilw  he  will  find  no 
less  than  half  a  dozen  tunes  and  a  few  glorias.  Some 
of  these  tunes  were  very  popular  thirty  years  ago, 
notably  Ascension,  s.m.,  and  Saratoga,  8  7  4*s.  They 
have  cheered  the  heart  of  many  a  Christian;  and 
although  their  style  is  out  of  fashion  now,  it  is  re- 
freshing to  turn  to  them  as  an  agreeable  change  from 
the  humdrum,  monotonous,  and  drawling  system  of 
these  modem  days.  ,  Levi  Cbankshaw. 

12,  Fall  Mall.  Manchester. 

In  their  comments  on  my  Note,  W.  D.  and  William 
Petebs  display  a  strange  diversity  of  character  and 
animus,  the  latter  evaporating  in  a  cantankerous 
denial  of  the  merits  claimed  for  the  veteran  teacher, 
Mr.  John  Massey;  while  W.D.,  on  the  other  hand, 
writes  to  the  point  and  with  the  true  feeling  of  a 
gentleman.  It  is  consolatory  to  find  that  the  latter 
elicited  that  the  old  maestro  finally  reposes  in  his 
own  family  grave,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  suitable 
memorial  tablet  will  shortly  distinguish  his  last 
resting-place,  to  which,  I  feel  assured,  there  will  be 
many  wilUng  contributors. 

Mr.  Petbbjs'  assertion  that  I  am  oblivious  of  the 
many  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  musical 
matters  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  only  served 
to  raise  a  smile  at  his  assumption,  seeing  that  even 
during  this  period,  and  also  for  a  i)eriod  bordering 
upon  twenty-five  years  prior  to  that,  I  have  been  a 
pretty  active  worker  and  devotee  in  not  a  few 
societies ;  and  can  give  very  good  reasons  why,  after 
struggling  for  existence  a  few  years,  they  have 
died  a  natural  death.  One  society,  formed  under  the 
conductorship  of  a  high-class  professor,  probably 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  is  certainly  still  before  the 
public.  Of  this  I  was  one  of  the  original  members, 
and  it  was  to  have  been  strictly  an  amateur  society, 
wholly  unsupported  by  professionals.  Admission 
was  gained  by  efliciency ;  a  thorough  test  both  of 
voice  and  education  was  gone  through.    How  far 
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this  -was  adheoned  to  I  never  knew,  but  when  our  first 
.  reheaisal  came  off,  the  disappointed  professor  stared 
aghast  to  find  that  out  of  perhaps  seventy  or  eighty 
members,  not  ten  per  cent  could  claim  to  be  even 
moderate  readers  at  sight,  and  these  few  had  to  drag 
along,  as  best  they  could,  the  remainder  of  the  class, 
who,  of  course,  by  an  outrageous  trespass  upon  the 
talented  professor's  time  and  patience,  managed  to 
obtain  by  ear  such  knowledge  as  eventually  passed 
muster.  To  come  before  the  public,  however,  with 
such  shaky  support  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and 
paid  help  had  to  be  called  in.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  efficient  members  left  the  society,  or 
struck  for  x>ay,  as  being  equally  entitled  to  it  with 
the  professionals.  My  complaint  is  that  all  these 
pretenders  to  musical  knowledge  (excuse  me  apply- 
ing this  term)  might,  with  an  intelligible  system  of 
tuition  such  as  John  Massey  taught,  and  made  palat- 
able and  easy  to  his  pupils,  have  been  made  jnto 
good,  or  at  any  rate  passable  scholars,  and  have  taken 
a  respectable  stand  in  any  society,  instead  of  being  a 
clog  and  probably  bringing  their  class  to  grief. 

The  ** reserves"  named  by  Mr.  Peters,  which  he 
puts  down  as  ''six  hundred  efficients,  equalled  by 
few,  and  excelled  by  none,"  is  certunly  rather  a 
startling  piece  of  information.  Should  such  a 
phalanx  exist,  except  upon  x>aper,  by  all  means  let 
us  have  them  withdrawn  from  their  dormitories,  and 
once  more  restore  to  Lancashire  its  former  prestige 
as  possessing  the^  foremost  choral  body  in  England. 
The  late  Mr.  Andrew  Ward,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  had  a  very  good  system  of  tuition,  and,  next 
to  Massey,  he  turned  out  more  sound  scholars 
than  any  other  local  professor  His  loss  was  a  loss  to 
Manchester  in  more  respects  than  one ;  fostering  as 
he  did  several  societies,  and  by  his  presence  and  en- 
couragement giving  much  zest  to  such  meetings. 

B.  £.  BiBBY. 

]>aitoii. 

FOOD    BIOTS    OF    1842. 
(Nos.524»632,aiid583.) 

[600.J  During  these  riots  the  mob  broke  into  the 
provision  shop  of  Mrs.  Charles  Smith,  in  Ancoats 
Lane,  at  the  comer  of  Newton-street,  pitched  the 
bread  and  potatoes  out  into  the  street,  emptied  the 
sacks  of  flour,  tore  Mrs.  Smith's  gold  ear-rings  out  of 
her  ears,  and  used  both  herself  and  her  woman 
servant  very  roughly.  Mr.  Smith  held  a  position  of 
trust  in  Mr.  M'Ck)nnell's  factory,  and  this  might  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it.      Isabella  Baiteb. 


8T0CSB  HOUSE,  CHBBTHAld:. 
(Nos.  562  and  570.) 

[601.]  In  a  list  of  the  grown-up  male  inhabitants 
of  the  township  of  Cheetham  in  1641-2,  fifty-one  in 
number,  attested  by  Robert  Simonds,  curate  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  township  constables,  the  following 
members  of  the  Sydings  family  appeared,  those 
bracketed  being  apparency  of  the  same  household : — 


John  Bydin^s,  sen.       1 
Samuel  Bydmgs,  jun.    j 

ings.  ] 

■8,  jun.        \ 
ings,  jun.  J 


Bichard  Ridings. 
John  Rydmgs    ' 
Samuell  Rymi 


In  Green's  Plan  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  1794, 
*' Stocks"  falls  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  plan,  just 
above  "  Mile  House ; "  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  are  some  buildings  and  grounds  called  ''  Ben." 
The  Stocks  estate  seems  to  extend  about  ISO  yards 
from  the  high  road  eastward,  and  to  be  about  the 
same  length  from  north  to  south.  It  contains  the 
house  and  seven  other  blocks  of  buildings.  The 
grounds  are  laid  out  in  an  ornamental  manner,  with 
gardens  shrubberies,  ponds,  and  walks ;  and  near  the 
front  of  the  southern  side,  looking  towards  Man- 
chester (Mile  House  and  Peel  Farm  being  the  only 
intervening  buildings), is  a  serpentine  lake  about  one 
hundred  yards  lohg,  and  connected,  as  it  appears, 
with  the  ornamental  waters  in  the  grounds  of  Strange- 
ways  Park.  In  the  centre  of  the  plan  of  the  Stocks 
estate  is  the  name  ''J. Ridings,  Esq.,"  the  surround- 
ing fields  being  marked  as  the  Earl  of  Derby's. 

John  E.  Bailet. 

Stratford. 

When  I  was  in  my  teens  a  narrow,  deeply-rutted, 
high-banked  lane  had  its  one  end  opposite  to  Mr. 
Gilbert  Winter's  house,  then  called  **The  Stocks." 
The  lane,  very  properly  named  "  Dirty  Lane,"  (in  the 
mud  of  which  I  once  lost  a  shoe)  almost  at  its  com- 
mencement turned  abruptly  and  ran  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Cheetham  Hill  Road,  until  it  again  found  an 
outlet  in  Cheetwood  Lane  and  again  opposite  to  St. 
Mark's  Church.  Elizabeth-street  is  only  a  few  yards 
beyond  what  was  Dirty  Lane  end,  where,  within  my 
recollection,  an  old  watch-box  stood  at  one  comer ; 
and  according  to  my  father,  withm  his  memory,  the 
other  comer  had  been  graced  with  the  wooden 
«  stocks  "  which  gave  their  name  to  the  spot ;  and  he 
knew  the  place  well,  Miss  Yarley,  a  cousin  of  his, 
having  gone  to  school  with  Miss  Winter  and  remained 
with  her  early  friend  through  the  long  years  of  their 
mutual  spinsterhood.  Isabella  Baksb. 
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QUBKIES. 

[602.]  The  Columbine. — What  time  does  the 
plant  called  Columbine  bloom,  and  Ib  a  plate  of  the 
same  to  be  found  in  any  work  r  W.  Jones. 

[603. j  BOBBBT  Thyeb.— Can  any  coirespondent 
say  whether  any  of  the  deficendants  of  Robert  Thyer 
(librarian  of  Chetham's  College  from  1732  until  1763) 
are  alive,  and  where  located  r  Mamobstbb. 

[604.]  Dates  on  I  0  ITs.— Is  it  legal  to  put  the 
date  on  an  I  0  U,  or  does  pot  this  constitute  it  a  pro- 
missory note,  and  cause  it  to  be  unrecoyerable  m  a 
court  of  law  ?  Qubbist. 

[605.1  Slipper  THBOwiNa  at  Weddings.— Will 
some  01  your  fair  correspondents  say  what  is  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  flinging  old  slippers  i^ter  a 
newly-wedded  couple  ?  Bachblob. 

[606.]  The  Rev.  R.  H.  Whitelock.— This  divine 
was  post-master  at  Manchester  in  1804.  Cod.  any 
reader  give  information  respecting  him,  and  whether 
there  is  another  case  on  record  of  a  clergyman  holding 
a  like  office  ?  T.  A.  B. 

[607.]  HeiohtofthbCat  AND  Fiddle.— Which 
house  stands  highest  from  the  sea  level,  the  Cat  and 
Fiddle  on  Axe  Edge,  Derbyshire,  or  the  public-house 
on  the  top  of  Kirkstone  Pass,  between  Ambleside  and 
Ullswater?  S.  Lbbs. 

[608.1  "The  Brothebs."— When  Miss  Helen 
Faucit  last  appeared  in  Manchester,  upon  the  Theatre 
Royal  boards,  she  was  ably  supported  by  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, who,  between  the  play  of  Aing  Jiene^» 
Daughter  and  the  trial  scene  from  the  Merohant  of 
Ventce,  recited  a  poem  called  *'The  BiotheES."  I 
want  to  learn  who  is  the  author  of  tiie  poem,  and 
whether  it  can  be  obtained  P  Inqthbeb. 

[609.]  The  Painteb  of  "Soldibbb  Dbinking." 
Can  any  correspondent  tell  me  anything  of  the  artist 
who  furnishes  the  exquisite  cabinet  picture  of 
"  Soldiers  Drinking,**  in  the  first  room  of  the  Mosley- 
street  Exhibition?  "Vinea  Firenze " stands  on  the 
the  canvas.  Does  the  painter  belong  to  the  Munich 
school?  In  point  of  execution,  composition,  and 
knowledge  of  character  (under  vinous  influences)  this 
is  certainly  a  master-work.  Ignobahvb. 

BoxtODp  Octobers,  1878. 

[610.J  Manchesteb  in  1867.— We  have  plenty 
of  accounts  of  what  Manchester  wss  like  up  to  fifty 
or  sixly  years  ago,  but  no  book  which  gives  Man- 
chester illustrated  in  1857— the  Art  Treasures  year. 
To  me  it  appears  odd  that  with  the  immense  number 
of  strangers  which  Manchester  would  certainly 
attract  during  that  memorable  period,  not  a  record  of 
any  kind  is  to  be  found  ref errmg  to  an  "  Illustrated 
Guide  to  Manchester."  Surely  some  of  our  publishers 
must  be  able  to  give  information  on  this  point.  I 
want  a  collection  of  pictores  which  will  show  me  the 
Manchester  and  Salf  ozd  that  will  recall  my  own  young 


days,  not  my  fathei's.  Please  to  receive  my  apologies 
for  tiius  persUtiDg  in  what  would  appear  a  truiuess, 
search,  after  the  former  queiy  on  the  same  subject. 

C.  T.  B. 

[611. J  Snobating  in  Manchesteb  at  the  end 
OP  THE  iiAj9T  Cbntuby.  —  A  biography  of  Robert 
Hartiey  Cromek,  who  did  so  much  for  Bums*s  works, 
begins  by  stating  that  he,  **  bom  at  Hull,  1770,  was 
originally  int^ded  for  tiie  law,  but  his  sympathetic 
feeUngs,  outraged  in  the  practice  of  it,  prevented  his 
pursmt  of  that  profession.  Having  a  decided  predi- 
lection for  literature  and  art,  he  began  the  study  of 
engraving  at  Manchester,  which  he  afterwards  com- 
pleted at  London  under  the  celebrated  Bartolozzi, 
cultivating  literature  at  the  same  time  as  an  amateur. 
Early  in  1806  he  appeared  as  the  publisher  of  Blair's 
Orave,  vrith  magnificent  engravings  by  Schiavonetti 
from  the  celebrated  designs  of  Blake."  Why  and 
under  whom  would  Cromek  study  engraving  at  Man- 
chester? Hittitb. 

[612.]  The  Potato.— The  favourite  but  heavy 
Lancashire  dish  '* potatopie "  seems  almost  coeval 
with  the  potato  itself  in  Sngland.  In  John  Marston's 
AfUonio  and  MdUda  (1602)  occurs,  act  iii.,  the  fol- 
lowing : — ^**  And  tell  not  my  lady  mother.  Well,  as  I 
am  a  true  gentieman,  if  she  had  not  willed  me  on  her 
blessing  not  to  q)oil  my  face,  if  X  could  not  find  in 
my  heurt  to  fight,  would  I  might  ne'er  eat  a  potato 
pie  more.''  Can  anyone  tell  me  the  earliest  mention 
of  the  potato  in  English  literature  or  refer  me  to  anv 
early  account  of  the  introduction  of  it  into  England? 

Hittitb. 
[See  a  zeferenoe  to  this  subject,  particularly  us  to  the 

first  introduction  of  the  potato  into  Xiancashire,  in 

Note  425,  July  27.— Editor.] 


Roman  Remains  in  London. — ^Within  the  last 
few  days  the  cope  stone  of  a  Boman  tomb  of  pure  white 
Italian  marble  and  of  about  the  date  of  the  fourth 
century  has  been  discovered  on  the  north  side  of  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  London,  about 
four  feet  below  the  surface.  Within  this  structure  there 
is  a  place  for  a  cinerary  urn,  and  near  to  it  a  Roman  coin 
wasfoimd.  It  is  said  this  remarkable  relic  will  be 
presented  to  the  Guildhall  Museum. 

PASsma  away  of  Old  London. — A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Times  calls  attention  to  the  removal  from 
Bucklersbuiy,  owing  to  the  falling-ln  of  a  lease,  of  a 
firm  of  wholesale  druggists,  the  last  representatives  of  a 
trade  which  for  centuries  gave  a  character  to  this  street. 
AUusions  in  old  writers  to  the  staple  trade  in  Bucklers- 
bury  are  numerous,  as,  for  example,  the  simile  of  the 
Immortal  Falstaff,  who  speaks  of  'Hheee  lisping  haw- 
thom  buds,  that  c6me  like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and 
smell  like  Bucklersbuiy  in  simple  time.' 


n 
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SUKDAT  SCH00U9  BBFOBE  BAIKBS. 

[613.]  The  ongin  of  Sunday  schools  is  a  znatter 
that  has  frequently  been  discussed,  and  various  per- 
sons have  been  named  as  having  anticipated  the  idea 
which  in  the  hands  of  Bobert  Baikes  became  so 
fruitful.  From  a  psssage  in  Mr.  James  Clegg's 
recently-issued  Chronological  History  of  Bolton,  it  is 
evident  that  there  was  an  early  institution  of  the  kind 
in  that  town.  In  1774,  from  a  prize  or  merit  ticket 
still  extant,  it  is  evident  there  was  a  Sunday  school 
in  existence  in  connection  with  the  Parish  Church  so 
early  as  this  time,  though  the  date  assigned  to  the 
foundation  of  Sunday  schools  by  Baikes  is  some  nine 
years  later,  or  1784.  Mr.  Clegg  is  silent  as  to  the 
subsequent  history  of  this  school.         W.  £.  A.  A. 

DBAMATIC  BSFOBM  SBVBNTY-FIVB  YBAB8  AGO. 

[614.]  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  dramatic  re- 
form was  advocated  in  Manchester  three  quarters  of 
a  century  ago,  and  one  of  the  principal  pioneers  in 
the  movement  was  one  whom  De  Quineey  has  de- 
scribed as  ''holy,  visionary,  and  apostolic" — John 
Clowes,  the  rector  of  St  John's.  We  think  our  inre- 
sent  Bishop,  and  the  other  clergy  who  supported  him 
the  other  day  in  the  cause  of  dramatic  reform  at  the 
Church  Congress,  are  in  considerable  advance  of  many 
of  thehr  brethren ;  but  in  Clowes  we  find  one  very 
much  more  in  advance,  not  only  of  our  time  but  of 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  both  lay  and  clerical. 
F^m  some  notes  which  he  left  behind  him  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Harrison,  whose  MSS.  have  been  edited 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Compton,  I  And  the  following  forms, 
the  substance  of  his  views  on  this  important  subject, 
and  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  key-note  to  the  pre- 
sent crusade  against  theatrical  abuses.  "  He  held  that 
theatrical  entertainments,  like  everything  else,  ought 
to  be  Judged,  not  from  their  abuse  but  from  their  use, 
if  properly  conducted ;  and  he  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  under  right  management  they  might  be  made  a 
means  of  encouraging  moral  virtue  and  discouraging 
vice,  if  not  of  promoting  the  cause  of  religion.  He 
strongly  objected,  therefore,  to  that  unquaJifled  cen- 
sure of  the  stage  which  was  usual  amongst  religious 
people,  and  which  would  lead  to  its  destruction,  and 
rather  recommended  such  a  purification  and  reforma- 
tion as  would  make  it  a  theatre  of  public  instaruction.'' 

J.  E. 


wintbb's  buildings:  a  notablb  bblio  ofolbsb 

1CANCH1S8TBB. 

f615.]  Seeing  the  Notes  respecting  Stocks  House 
reminds  me  forcibly  about  Mr.  Gilbert  Winter  and 
his  connection  with  Winters  Buildings,  St.  Ann's- 
street,  which  is  going  to  be  pulled  down  for  Corpora- 
tion improvements.  I  should  like  Mrs.  Banks  or  Mr. 
James  Crossley  to  give  us  a  few  words  about  this 
remarkable  pile  of  buildings  before  they  disappear. 
Winters  Buildings  are  remarkable  for  very  many 
things.  It  is  not  generally  known,  but  I  believe  it  is 
a  fact,  that  it  was  once  the  parsonage  of  St  Ann's 
Church,  and  there  are  many  who  can  remember  there 
was  the  same  style  of  architecture  on  the  front  of  the 
building  facing  St.  Ann's-street  as  on  the  church 
before  the  latter  was  altered  many  years  ago.  It  was 
in  this  building  that  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Bailway  was  developed  and  the  first  meetings  of  the 
directors  were  held.  The  Stephensons,  father  and 
son,  have  often  been  there,  Mr.  Gilbert  Winter  being 
one  of  the  chief  directors,  and  I  believe  chairman  at 
one  time.  But  the  building  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
being  the  centre  of  literary  talent  some  thirty-five 
years  ago.  Scarcely  a  literary  celebrity  came  to 
Manchester  but  he  called  at  No.  2,  St.  Ann's  Church- 
yard. Mr.  Gilbert  Winter's  office  was  that  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Jthn  Pooley,  where  some  quaint 
furniture  may  be  seen,  and  busts  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and 
George  the  Third  still  remain  on  the  chimney-piece 
as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Winter,  fifty  years 
ago.  Lbvi  Cbanksbaw. 

PaU  MaU.  Manobeater. 


THB  BBLIJS  OF  ST.  JOHN'8  CHUBCH,  BBANSGAXB. 

[616.]  The  ManoheaUr  Mercury  of  December  4, 
1770,  contains  the  following  paragraph :  —  "  On 
Friday  last  (30th  November)  were  rung  for  the  first 
time  at  St.  John's  Church,  in  this  t9wn,a  new  peal  of 
eight  bells,  cast  by  Lester  and  Pack,,  in  Ijfhitechapel, 
London,  and  hung  by  Ashton  Tonge  and  William 
Bushworth,  bellhangers,  of  this  town;  they  are 
allowed  by  all  Judges  to  be  as  compleat  and  musical 
a  set  of  bells  as  any  in  the  kingdom.''  The  Mercury 
of  June  6  in  the  same  year  says:—**  Last  week  the 
tower«teeple  of  St.  John's  Church  in  this  town  was 
finiahed,  the  omameiits  and  pinnadee  whereof  are 
assumed  very  curious;  and  the  whole  is  looked  upon 
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as  a  moflt  beautiful  and  elegant  structure.''  This  will 
account  for  the  bells  not  being  rung  for  nearly  sixteen 
months  after  the  consecration  of  the  church.  The 
present  rector  has  kindly  furmshed  the  writer  with 
the  inscriptions  on  the  bells,  which  form  a  complete 
octaye  in  the  key  of  A  major : — 

A. — Edward  Byrom.  Lester  and  Pack  of  London. 
Fecit,  1768. 

G  sharp. — Serve  the  Lord  in  fear.  Leeter  and  Pack 
of  London.    Fecit,  1768. 

F  sharp. — Ann  Byrom.  Lester  and  Pack  of  London. 
Fecit,  1768. 

E. — Glory  to  God  on  high. 

Our  voices  shall  with  joyful  soimd 
Make  hills  and  valleys  echo  roimd. 

Lester  and  Pack  of  London.    Fecit,  1768. 

D. — Musick  is  medicine  to  the  mind.  Eleanora  Byrom. 
Lester  and  Pack  of  London.    Fecit,  1768. 

C  sharp. — 

Bingers  all  that  prize  your  health  and  happiness, 
Be  sober,  merry,  wise ;  and  you*ll  the  same  possess. 

Prosperity  to  the  town  of    Manchester.     Lester  and 
Pack  of  London.    Fecit,  1769. 

B. — Success  to  the  Church  of  England. 

To  honour  both  of  God  and  King, 
Our  voices  shall  in  consort  ring. 

Lester  and  Pack  of  London.    Fecit,  1768. 

A  (tenor  bell). — Saint  John's  Church,  Manchester. 

In  wedlock  bands  all  we  who  join. 

With  hands  your  hearts  unite, 
So  shall  our  timeful  tongues  combine 

To  laud  the  marriage  rite. 
Lester  and  Pack  of  London.    Fecit,  1768. 

It  may  be  added,  these  bells  have  not  been  rung 
now  for  more  than  twelve  months.  An  excellent 
chiming  apparatus  was  put  up  by  the  venerable 
tower-keeper  of  the  University  Church  at  Cambridge, 
since  which  time  the  bells  have  only  been  chimed. 

One  noteworthy  passage  about  these  bells  api>ears 
in  the  Manchester  Mercury  ot  September  17, 1776  :— 
''John  Moss,  who  has  been  sexton  of  the  Parish 
Church  of  Ashton-under-Lyne  thirty-six  years,  came 
here  on  Sunday  last,  accompanied  by  his  seven  sons, 
who  rung  the  eight  bells  for  divine  service  at  St. 
John's  Church  in  a  skilful  numner."  J.  E. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

B0HBMIAN8. 
(Queiy  ITo.  540,  September  21.) 
[617.]    Mr.  A.  T.  Hill,  in  his  SecreU  of  the  Sanctum, 
says :— "  Bohemian  is  a  slang  term  applied  to  literary 
men  and  artists  of  loose  and  irregular  habits,  living 
by  what  they  can  pick  up  by  their  brains.  The  people 
of  Bohemia  are  proverbially  of  a  roving  disposition, 
probably  because  adverse  wars  have  sent  nearly  whole 
nations  of  them  into  exUe,  and  on  that  account  the 
term  *  Bohemian  *  is  applied  to  a  dass  of  writers  for 
the  press  who,  lacking  fixedness  of  purpose,  and 
generally  lacking  the  means  or  faculties  necessary  for 
carrying  out  any  very  great  purpose,  wander  from 
sanctum  to  sanctum,  &om  city  to  city,  picking  up  odd 
jobs  of  reporting,  compiling,  proof  reading,  sketch 
writing,  or  verse  writing.    The  actual '  Bohemian'  is 
a  queer  character,  often,  but  not  always,  without  very 
great  journalistic  ability ;  sometimes  well  educated, 
and  not  unfrequently  possessing  a  genius  for  writing 
poetry.     There  are  many  men  classed  among  the 
'  Bohemifms '  who  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  de- 
spised— ^many  who  possess  brilliant  minds.  Some  are 
poets  of  grand  and  pathetic  conception ;  some  could 
write  a  history  with  Macaulay ;  but  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, sometimes  domestic  troubles  and  disai>- 
pointments,  have  disgusted  them  with  life  itself  and 
set  them  adrift  in  the  newspaper  world,  vrithout  an 
aim,  without  a  guide,  with  little  to  live  for,  blasted 
hopes  to  look  back  upon,  an  empty  future  to  look 
forward  to,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  days  of  which 
they  can  say '  we  have  no  pleasure  in  them.'    They 
are  all  poor— they  live  poorly— many  of  them  have 
narrow  and  gloomy  apartments  in  the  upper  stories 
in  tall  buildings,  where,  with  the  meanest  surround- 
ings, they  live  and  write,  often  in  hunger,  and  from 
which  they  daily  issue  in  the  threadbare  clothes 
which  they  have  carefully  brushed  to  make  them  look 
as  decent  as  possible."         Mobdaunt  Buckley. 

London. 

"SBTTINO    THE    THAMES    ON   FIBE.'' 
(Query  No.  590,  October  12.) 

[6ia.]  Mr.  CoUyns  will  find  that  the  derivation 
he  has  quoted  is  perfectly  correct.  A  "  temse  "  waa 
a  sieve  for  cleansing  meal,  and  as  the  workman 
rubbed  it  over  the  mouth  of  the  barrel  into  which 
the  meal  was  sifted  the  friction  would,  when  un* 
usually  severe,  set  the  rim  of  the  *'  temse"  on  fire. 
The  expression  that  a  lazy  man  will  *'  never  set  the 
'  temse  on  fire  "  has  hence  arisen.  W.  Sultbb. 
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"the  bbothebs." 

(Qoexy  No.  608,  Ootober  19.) 
[619.]  Some  little  time  back  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Swin- 
bourne  asking  him  where  I  could  got  a  copy  of  his 
poem,  and  received  a  reply  stating  that  it  was  com- 
posed expressly  for  him  by  the  late  Miss  Vandenhoff 
(his  wife),  and  that  he  had  never  as  yet  parted  with 
a  single  copy.  However,  I  hope  he  may  soon  be 
induced  to  publish  it,  as  it  is  a  remarkably  fine 
dramatic  poem.  W.  W. 

DOLLY  RBXFOBD. 
(No8.  515  and  536.) 

[620.]  When  the  present  interesting  Notes  and 
Queries  are  re-printed  I  hope  you  will  be  good  enough 
to  insert  an  E  in  my  late  father's  name.  I  am  sure 
my  old  friend  Mr.  H.  H.  Hadfleld  does  not  wish  to 
kill  me  before  my  time.  I  do  not  know  which  I  am 
most  pleased  with,  Mr.  Hadfield's  anecdote  or  the 
cheery  blytheness  of  its  narration.  I  have  some- 
where seen  among  my  father's  papers  a  sketch  of  a 
good-looking  and  stout  lady,  but  whether  it  is  now 
in  existence  or  whether  it  is  the  sketch  referred  to  I 
cannot  tell,  and  can  only  promise  that  if  it  be  un- 
earthed some  day  Mr.  Hadfleld  shall  have  a  sight 
of  it.  Samuel  Cottam,  F.R.II.S. 

MB.  HKNBY  IRVING'S  FIHST  APPEARANCE   IN 

MANCHESTER. 
(Query  No.  588,  October  12.) 

r621.j  Keighley  Green  asks  the  date  of  Mr. 
Irving's  first  appearance  at  the  Manchester  Theatre 
Royal.  In  course  of  conversation  with  Mr.  Irving 
the  other  day  he  informed  me  that  he  first  appeared 
in  Manchester  in  a  piece  called  Secret  Service^  but 
could  not  remember  the  exact  date.  By  the  kindness 
of  Mr,  T.  Chambers  I  have  been  enabled  to  consult 
the  old  playbills  of  the  Royal,  and  from  them  I  have 
ascertained  that  September  29,  1860,  was  the  "  first 
night  of  the  winter  season,"  on  which  occasion  was 
presented  The  Spy,  or  a  Government  Appointmenty 
and  in  which  piece  Mr.  Henry  Irving  made  his  first 
api>6arance  in  the  character  of  Adolphe,  a  young  car- 
penter. I  notice  that  the  Manchester  Courier, 
September  29,  1860,  in  a  preliminary  notice  of  this 
production,  has  the  following  remark :— *'  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  makes  his  deb  tit  on  these  boards  in  the 
character  of  Adolphe,  a  young  carpenter.       A.  D. 


"save  the  MARK." 
(Query  511,  September  7.) 

[622.]  Dr.  E.  C.  Brewer,  in  reference  to  this 
phrase,  says  it  was  customary  when  an  archer  shot 
well  to  cry  out,  "  God  save  the  mark,"  i,e.  prevent 
any  one  coming  after  to  hit  the  same  mark  and  dis- 
place my  arrow.  Ironically  it  is  said  to  a  novice 
whose  arrow  is  nowhere. 

God  save  the  mark  I  (1  Henry  IV.,  1-3)  Hotspur, 
apologising  to  the  king  for  not  sending  the  prisoners 
according  to  command,  says  the  messenger  was  a 
popinjay,  who  made  him  mad  with  his  unmanly  ways, 
and  who  talked  "  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman  of  guns, 
drums,  and  wounds— God  save  the  mark  I  "—meaning 
that  he  himself  had  been  in  the  brunt  of  battle,  and 
it  would  be  sad  indeed  if  his  "  mark  "  was  displaced 
by  this  court  butterfly.  The  whole  scope  of  the 
speech  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  ordinary  interpretation, 
**May  the  scars  of  my  wounds  never  be  effaced" 
(God  save  my  scars).  Mordaunt  Buckley. 

London. 

JOSEPH  ALLEN,  PORTRAIT  PAINTER. 
(No8.  544  and  582.) 

[623.]  A  friend  of  mine  (whose  father^s  portrait 
was  one  of  the  finest  Allen  produced)  informs  me 
that  the  painter  was  a  Cumberland  man,  and  that  he 
died  at  his  farm,  near  Birmingham,  many  years  ago. 
Long  before  his  death  he  gave  up  painting,  under 
certain  painful  domestic  circumstances.  To  put  an 
end  to  these  domestic  troubles  he  retired  mto  Wal  es, 
where  he  lived  happily  for  a  year  or  so.  While  in 
Wales  he  was  commissioned  by  Lord  Lonsdale  to 
paint  the  full-length  portraits  of  his  three  daughters 
at  four  hundred  guineas  each.  This  offer  was  a 
tempting  one  to  Allen,  who  proceeded  to  Lowther 
CasUe,  where  he  remained  some  weeks.  Upon  his 
return  to  Wales  he  found  the  old  domestic  sore  had 
broken  out  anew  during  his  absence ;  and  he  even- 
tually came  to  the  conclusion  to  give  up  painting, 
finally  taking  and  stocking  a  farm  near  Birmingham, 
where  it  is  presumed  he  died.  The  last  time  my 
informant  saw  him  he  was  carting  dung  from  Bir- 
mingham to  his  farm— a  strange  last  glimpse  of  the 
quondam  artist.  Efsilon. 

SNAKES. 
(Nofl.  297,  301,  463,  473,  and  500.) 

[624.]  Apropos  of  the  snake  subject,  which  was 
discussed  in  the  City  New  some  weeks  since,  I  may 
say  that  the  viper  is  frequently  found  in  the  fields 
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between  Lyme  Park  and  the  canal  bank  at  the  head 
of  Middle  Wood.  In  the  hot  summers  about  1868  we 
saw  them,  and  the  common  snake,  on  several  ooca- 
sions  in  the  yicinity  of  the  Buxton  turnpike  road, 
and  my  husband  killed  a  young  viper  on  the  cause- 
way close  to  the  garden  gate.  It  was  about  nine 
inches  long,  and  was  identified  beyond  dispute  as  a 
genuine  viper.  We  have  been  told  that  they  were 
found  by  the  half-dozen  on  the  railway  embankment, 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  x>&thway  from  Thomas 
Bullock's  farm  to  the  canal.  Tet  I  have  never  heard 
of  anyone  being  bitten.  Our  observation  is  that  they 
slip  away  and  hide  with  the  greatest  celerity  when 
surprised,  tn  the  recent  unfortunate  case  of  the 
pedestrian  who  met  his  death  from  a  bite  of  one  of 
these  creatures,  it  was  shown  that  he  sat  down  on 
the  spot  where  one  was  Ijring;  When  motionless, 
basking  among  the  grass,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
distinguish  them  at  the  first  glimpse,  from  a  bit  ef 
fallen  grey  branch.  E.  L. 

MANCHB8TBB  IK  1867; 
(Quedet  355,  Juiie  22,  aiul  610,  October  19.) 
[625.]  I  am  sorry  to  contradict  G.  T.  B.,  who 
asserts  so  confidently  that  ^  we  have  no  book  which 
gives  Manchester  illustrated  in  1957."  ''The  Man- 
diester  Handbook,  an  authentic  account  of  the  place 
and  its  people,  by  Joseph  Perrin,  with  illustrations  on 
wood  by  Gtoorge  Measom  and  a  map,''  was  published 
by  Hale  and  Boworth  in  1857— the  Art  Treasures 
year.    The  book  has  twenty-four  engrayings. 

J.  K.  G. 

G.  T.  B.  must  be  in  error  in  his  statement  that  we 
have  no  illustrated  guide  for  Manchester  for  1867 — 
,  the  year  in  which  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  was 
held.  I  have  a  book  by  me  entitled  Manchester 
Handbook^  price  one  shilling,  published  by  Hale  and 
Boworth,  KingHrtreet.  It  contains  engravings  of  most 
of  the  public  buildings,  indudmg  one  of  the  Art 
Treasures  Hall,  and  also  a  good  description  of  the 
Gorporation  of  Manchester,  the  educational  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  tiie  clubs.  Although  no 
date  of  publication  is  affixed,  my  idea  is  that  it  was 
issued  in  the  early  part  of  1857,  for  this  reason  that 
in  speaking  of  the  Gity  Gaol  it  says,  ''  on  the  19th 
January,  1857, 388  males  and  158  females  were  con- 
fined in  that  prison,"  and  there  is  no  later  date 
mentioned  than  this.  Harby  B.  Howabd. 

Palln-itreet,  LongBlght. 


A  ''  Pictorial  Guide  to  Manchester  and  Gompanion 
to  the  Art  Treasures  Exhibition"  was  published  in 
1857  by  Abel  Heywood,  Oldham-etreet.  I  have  a 
copy  in  my  possession  which  contains  much  interest- 
ing information  and  is  illustrated  with  thirty  engrup 
Tings,  conspicuous  amongst  which  are  the  old  Queen's 
Theatre,  Victoria  Fruit  Market,  the  Broughton  Race 
Gourse,  and  Gampfield  libraiy.  T.  A.  B. 

G.  T.  B.  must  surely  have  seen  Gomish's  Guide  to 
Manchester  for  1857.  It  contains  eight  engrayings 
on  wood.  I  have  not  the  book  at  hand^  but  there  is  a 
view  of  the  Free-trade  HaU,  then  just  opened;  a 
view  of  the  Cathedral  showing  the  old  tower,  now 
replaced  with  a  new  one ;  a  view  looking  up  Market- 
street,  and  which  shows  Newall's  BuUdings  very 
clearly;  and  amongst  the  others  which  I  cannot 
recall  (though  I  engraved  the  whole  of  the  illustra- 
tions) I  think  there  is  one  view  showing  the  Infirmary 
and  tJie  fountains  playing.  I  believe  there  were  two 
other  guides  to  Manchester  published  in  1857. 

BOBBRT  liAKGrrON. 

THB  POTATO. 
(Query  Ko.  612,  October  19.) 

[626.]  In  Hadyn's  Dictionary  of  Dates  it  is  stated 
that  potatoes  are  natives  of  Ghili  and  Peru,  generally 
considered  to  have  been  brought  to  England  fron 
Santa  F6  in  America  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  1565. 
Others  ascribe  their  introduction  to  Sir  Francis  Drake^ 
in  1586 ;  their  general  introduction,  1592.  Their  first 
culture  in  Ireland  is  referred  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  had  large  estates  in  that  country  about  Toughal, 
in  the  county  of  Gork.  It  is  said  that  potatoes  were 
not  known  in  Flanders  until  1620.  A  fine  kind  of 
potato  was  first  brought  from  America  by  Mr.  Howard, 
who  cultivated  it  at  Gaidington,  near  Bedford,  in  1765. 

X.  L.  G.  B. 

THR  COLUMBINB. 

(Query  No.  602,  October  19.) 

[627.]  The  Golumbine  flowers  about  the  middle  of 
May.  There  is  a  plate  of  it  in  Sowerby's  British 
Plants.  A  blue  variety  grows  abundantly  in  a  hedge- 
row near  the  Goyt,  in  the  deep  part  of  the  valley 
beyond  Marple  Hall.  I  have  found  a  double  pink 
one,  probably  a  wanderer  lipnpL  some  garden,  in  the 
fields  9.eax  High  Lane.  B.  I^ 
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DATES  ON  I  O  U*8. 

(Queiy  Vo.  604,  October  19.) 

[628.J  An  I  O  U  is  neither  a  promise  to  pay  nor 
an  agreement ;  it  should,  however,  bear  a  date,  being 
an  acknowledgment  of  debt  occtirring  at  a  specified 
time.  It  is  simply  eyidence  that  two  parties  arriyed 
at  the  fact  that  one  of  them  on  a  certain  day  owed 
the  other  a  sum  of  money.  If  no  name  appears  on  it 
then  the  money  is  due  or  payable  to  the  holder  of  it. 
Sttdh  a  document  requires  no  stamp. 

MORDAUNT  BUCKLBY. 
liODdon. 

'The  date  on  which  the  money  is  to  be  repaid  must 
•not  be  mentioned  in  the  I  0  U,  neither  must  there  be 
an  agreement  to  repay  the  money  by  instalments. 
Should  either  of  these  cases  arise  the  document  must 
i)e  stamped  as  an  agreement.  W.  Slateb. 

An  I  O  U  is  merely  eyidence  of  the  existence  of 
rdebt  and  requires  no  stamp.    It  is  neither  a  promis- 
sory note  nor  a  receipt,  but,  except  that  it  cannot  be 
^negotiated  and  circulated,  it  has  all  the  effect  of  a 
promissory  note  payable  on  demand,  for  a  debt  is 
.  acknowledged  to  be  due  and  may  be  sued  for  at  any 
time.  It  is  well  to  observe  the  following  form,  which. 
.  although  dated,  does  not  constitute  it  a  promissoiy 
note  nor  render  it  irrecoverable :—"  Manchester,  1st 
.January,  1860.    To  Mr.  A.  B.    I  O  U  jg.  s.  d.~P.  G.'' 

Isaac  Flbtcheb. 

.Hetton  Moor. 


QUERIES. 

[629.J  Bullock  Smithy.— -Can  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  kindly  inform  me  (1)  Why  the  village  near 
Stockport,  at  present  known  as  Hazel  Grove,  was 
fonnerly  OEdled  Bullock  Smithy  P  (2)  When  the  name 
was  changed?  and  (3  Why  the  present  name  Hazel 
Grove  was  given  P  W.  H.  N. 

* 

[630.]  William  Popb,  thb  Deist,  of  Bolton. 
A  diary  recently  published  in  a  local  paper,  records 
the  death  on  April  4,  1797,  of  *<  William  Pope,  of 

Bolton,  ye  Deist.''    Who  was  the  gentleman  who  had 

received  this  distinguishing  cognomen  P 

A  Manchbstbb  Pythaoobean. 


[631.]  SCH00D3  Founded  by  William  Bagulby. 
In  Mr.  James  Clegg's  Chronological  History  of  Bolton 
(Bolton,  1878),  he  mentions  as  a  local  benefaictor 
William  Baguley,  of  Oaken  Bottom  and  Kersley,  who 
founded  a  school  for  teaching  poor  children  at  Bright^ 
meet  and  a  similar  one  at  Manchester.  Do  these  still 
exist,  or  are  they  among  the  many  charities  which 
have  lapsed  through  carelessness  or  cupidity  P 

A  Manchbsteb  Pythaoobbak. 

[632.]  "  In  my  mind's  bye."—  Thit  expression 
does  not  appear  to  be  original  to  Shakspere.  In 
Chaucer's  Tale  of  the  Man  of  Latoe,  line  551,  ed. 
Skeat  (Clarendon  Press  series),  occur  these  three 
lines : — 

That  con  of  hem  was  blynd,  and  myghte  not  see, 
But  it  were  with  thilke  yen  of  his  minde, 
Withwhiche  men  seen,  whan  that  they  ben  blynde. 

Of  old  Appius  Claudius  the  Censor,  Ovid  says:— 

Multum  animo  vidit,  lumine  captus  erat. 

Can  any  coirespondent  let  in  further  light  on  this 
expression  P  Hittitb.  j 

[633.1  "  Thbowing  Money  into  Hotch-pot.*'— 
A  married  woman  has  a  sum  of  money  settled  on  her 
for  life  to  go  to  her  children  after  her  death.  She  diet 
intestate.  The  trustees  thereupon ''  throw  the  money 
into  hotch-pot,''  and  divide  it  among  the  children. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this  singular 
legal  phrase  P  Has  it  some  occult  technical  meaning, 
or  is  it  lawyers'  slang  P  I  begin  to  imagine  that  the 
tomato-sauce  of  the  Pickwick  trial  may  indeed  after 
all  have  possessed  those  hidden  significances  attri- 
buted to  it  by  the  learned  ootmsel  for  Mrs.  Bardell. 

Htttite. 

[634.]  Deputy-Chibf-Constablb  Nadin.— In 
readmg  J.  E.'s  interesting  account  of  Lavinia  Robin- 
son, I  find  Joseph  Nadin's  name  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  case.  Having  met  with  his  name 
in  several  matters  connected  with  the  Manchester  of 
about  half  a  century  ago^I  believe  he  figures  in  Sam 
Bamford's  Fdsiages  in  the  Idfe  of  a  JBru^kso/— and  as 
I  have  also  heard  several  old  Manchester  people,  even 
within  the  last  few  years,  speak  of  him,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  he  must  have  been  an  important  and  well- 
known  personage  in  his  day,  a  very  terror  to  evil- 
doers. Can  any  of  your  readers  furnish  any  parti- 
culars of  him- P  S.  T. 
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K0TE3. 


4( 


PBACE  WITH  HONOUR/ 


[635.J    "We  bring  you  peace  with  honour.*'    So 

said  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  his  return  from  Berlin. 

Was  he  thinking  of  TitiM  AndrofdciUfBct  i.,  scene  ii., 

line  87  ? 

Titus. — In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons ! 

Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here 

in  rest, 
Secure  from  wordly  chances  and  mishaps. 
.  Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  enyy  swells ; 
Here  grow  no  daomed  drugs;   here  are  no 

storms, 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep. 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons. 
Enter  Layinia. 
Latinia. — In  peace  and  honour  live  Lord  Titus  long ; 
My  noble  lord  and  father  live  in  fame. 

HiTTITE. 

MANCHESTEB  ADVEBTISEMBNTS  ONE  HUNDRED 

YEARS  AGO. 

fGSS.]  Had  our  brilliant  epigrammatist,  Dr.  John 
Byrom,  been  alive  upon  the  appearance  of  the  two 
following  advertisements  in  Harrop's  Manchester 
Mercury  of  17th  September  and  Ist  October,  1771, 
they  would  have  surely  afforded  him  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  off  in  happy  verse  some  ingenious 
vein  of  thought : — 

On  Saturday  last,  after  a  short  illness,  Mr.  Ghsistofher 
South,  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  and  a  veiy 
considerable  Dealer  in  Spirituous  Liquors. 
My  late  husband,  Law&ewcb  Holxeb,  being  dead,  my 
Distress  at  present  prevents  me  making  a  Personal 
Application  to  his  Customers ; 
This  is  therefore  to  acquaint  them  that  I  intend  to  carry 
on  the  Dtino  Business  in  the  same  manner  as  hereto- 
fore by  my  late  husband ;  and  will  take  Particular 
Care  to  keep  such  Hands  as  shall  execute  the  Business 
to  their  entire  satisfaction. 

Epsilon. 

mathematics  v.  writing. 
[637.]  I  noticed  when  at  school,  and  my  expe- 
rience since  has  all  been  confirmatory,  that  the  best 
mathematicians  are  invariably  poor  writers.  The 
figures  made  by  a  quick  arithmetician  are  not  well 
formed.  But  though  mathematicians  are  poor 
writers,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  poor  writers  are 


mathematicians,  or  that  poor  mathematicians  are  good 
writers,  for  there  are  too  many  persons  who  are  poor 
at  both.  I  have  not  yet  found  a  clever  mathematician 
v^ho  is  a  beautiful  writer.  In  fact,  I  have  found  that 
really  fine  writers  are  generally  very  slow-brained 
fellows,  and  for  the  following  reason  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  quite  natural  that  such 
should  be  the  case : — 

When  a  boy  first  goes  to  school  he  is  told  that  to 
be  a  good  writer  he  must  write  slowly.  But  when 
the  arithmetic  lesson  comes  round  he  is  told  that  to 
be  a  good  mathematician  speed  (with  accuracy)  is 
required.  Thus,  during  one  lesson,  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary ta  write  slowly ;  and  during  another,  perhaps 
the  next,  he  must  write  quickly  if  he  is  to  be  success- 
ful. The  fingers  and  brains  of  the  good  writer  moveo 
slowly,  but  the  fingers  of  the  good  arithmetician  move 
quickly,  and  even  then  do  not  keep  pace  with  his 
brain.  Thus  the  good  arithmetician  acquires  a  habit 
of  writing  quickly,  which  means  poorly ;  whilst  the 
poor  arithmetician  writes  slowly  and  pays  more 
attention  to  the  form  of  the  letters  than  to  the  speed 
at  which  they  are  written.  I  can  scarcely  think  that 
there  are  no  exceptions  to  the  foregoing,  for  if  there 
are  not  no  one  will  care  to  acknowledge  himself  as  a 
good  writer  for  fear  that  he  should  brand  himself  as 
generally  slow.  However,  on  the  whole,  I  believe 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  truth  in  it. 

I  have  not  read,  or  heard  expressed,  any  opinions 
on  the  subject.  Has  the  same  thing  been  observed  by 
others  P  If  so,  has  a  similar  explanation  suggested 
itself  P  Dbsdichado. 

Newton  Heath. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

SIR  C.  WREN  AND  THE  WOOD-CARVER. 
(No0.  485,  504,  539,  and  567.; 

[638.J  I  have  looked  with  some  interest  in  your 
last  two  numbers  for  Mr.  Burgess's  reply  to  Mr. 
Bobert  Langton's  last  letter  published  in  your 
columns.  Will  Mr.  Burgess  favour  us  with  what 
further  evidence  he  may  have  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  If  tter  purporting  to  be  that  of  "  Philip  Wood  "  or 
"  Haybittle,"  the  wood-carver  P  It  is  very  desirable 
to  prove  the  truth  of  such  narratives  as  these  before 
recording  them  as  history.  Observer. 
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DEPUTY  CHIEF-CONSTABLE  NADIN. 
(Query  No.  634,  October  26.) 

[639.]  Joseph  Nadln — or  as  he  was  most  com- 
monly called,^  Joe  Nadin — a  fustian  cutter,  early  in 
this  century  joined  the  Manchester  police  force,  then 
only  a  few  Dogberrys  and  vergers  called  constables, 
who  in  their  livery  of  brown  coats  piped  or  corded 
with  crimson,  were  a  band  of  worthies,  a  homely  lot, 
very  different  in  many  respects  from  the  Boman- 
helmeted,  tight-costumed,  semi-military  force  of  to- 
day. The  tJien  small  force  was  superintended  by 
Stephen  Lavender,  a  genial,  kindly,  gentlemanly 
man,  who  with  his  pleasant  and  lively  family  lived  in 
one  of  the  deep-areaed,  numerous-stepped,  palisaded 
old  mansions  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  Town 
Hall  Buildings,  opposite  to  the  old  Town  Hall,  in 
King-street.  The  police  business  of  the  town  was 
transacted  in  a  narrow,  confined,  cramped-up  dwelling- 
house  in  Police-street,  near  to  Back  or  South  King- 
street,  and  dignified  by  the  title  of  Police  Office,  its 
business  generally  finishing  at  the  New  Bailey, 
Stanley-street,  Salf ord. 

Nadin,who  eventually  became  deputy  to  Lavender, 
was  a  tall,muscula]vframed  man,  all  bones  and  sinews, 
with  a  keen-visaged  face,  and  a  heart  and  mind  as 
determined  and  stem  as  his  body.  Not  only  was  he 
"  a  very  terror  to  evil-doers,''  but  the  mind  of  the 
general  public  shrank  from  thoughts  of  him  as  a  sub- 
ject not  pleasant  to  dwell  on.  He  was  pictured  as  a 
Manchester  Jonathan  Wild,  a  personage  made  famous 
in  Ainsworth's  novel  of  Jack  Sheppard,  Tasle  Alley 
and  Street  (the  latter  cut  away  by  the  present  John 
Dalton-street),  Wood  and  Parliament  stilts,  Deans- 
gate  (the  Charter-street  of  those  days),  were  his 
reaping  grounds  where  he  generally  picked  up  his 
subjects,  but  he  was  omnipresent  in  the  town,  known 
unx>opularly  by  all,  a  public  feeling  which  was  not 
lessened  by  his  connection  with  the  ''  Peterloo  Mas- 
Mcre."  A  certain  repellent,  antagonistic  halo  seems, 
in  the  eyes  of  a  populace,  to  surround  the  members 
of  a  civic  force,  exciting  distrust  and  dislike ;  and  it 
is  in  this  aspect  that  the  memory  of  Joseph  Nadin 
exists  in  minds  of  old  Manchester  people.  At  one 
time  he  was  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Queen's  Theatre,  Spring  C^ardens,  but  his  line 
was  more  in  domestic  than  in  dramatic  troubles  and 
tragedies.  James  Buby. 


STOCKS  HOUSE,  CHEBTHAM. 
(No8.  562. 570.  and  601.) 

[640.]  R.  Wood  says  there  are  several  stories  cur- 
rent relating  to  Stocks  House ;  but  how  much  i^fact 
and  how  much  fiction  he  would  be^  glad  to  know.  If 
he  would  take  the  trouble  to  narrate  some  of  the 
tories  doubtless  some  of  your  correspondents  would 
enable  him  to  separate  the  fact  from  the  fiction ;  if, 
indeed,  there  be  any  foundation  of  fact  in  the  stories. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Bamford's  Early  Days  which 
bears  upon  this  subject.  He  is  describing  his  meeting 
with  Catherine  in  Smedley  Lane,  and  her  rejection  of 
his  suit :— "  She  had  given  ear,"  says  Bamf ord,  *'  to 
the  prophecies  of  an  old  fortune-telling  woman,  who 
said  it  was  not  our  fate  to  be  united ;  ihaX  if  the  con- 
nection was  not  broken  off  one  of  us  would  die." 
When  he  tried  to  reason  her  out  of  her  delusion,  she 
told  him  that  the  old  woman  was  infallible ;  and  that 
before  she  gave  a  final  decision  she  always  had  access 
to  the  body  of  a  lady  which  lay  embalmed  in  one  of 
the  rooms  of  a  certain  .great  house  which  stood  on  the 
roadside  leading  to  Manchester ;  and  that  whatever 
she  in  consequence  foretold  it  was  useless  attempting 
to  evade. 

The  great  house  here  mentioned  is  the  Stocks 
House,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Ridings.  A  story 
concerning  it,  which  was  related  to  me  many  years 
ago,  is  SJB  follows : — The  owner,  a  lady,  having  a  strong 
antipathy  to  being  consigned  to  the  grave  after  her 
death,  made  her  will  in  such  a  manner  that  her  next 
heirs  would  be  deprived  of  the  Stocks  property  if, 
when  she  was  dead,  her  body  were  committed  to  the 
earth.  She  was  therefore  embalmed  and  her  remains 
deposited  in  a  room  of  the  house  on  the  ground  fioor, 
fronting  the  highway,  the  windows  being  taken  out 
and  replaced  with  brickwork.  I  cannot  vouch  for 
the  truth  of  this  story,  but  it  is  evidently  the  one 
alluded  to  by  Bamford.  This,  however,  I  have  to 
remark,  that  the  half  of  the  house  nearest  to  Man- 
cfiiester  presents  a  most  deserted  and  melancholy 
appearance,  viewed  from  the  highway;  while  the 
part  towards  Cheetham  Hill  has  an  aspect  quite  the 
reverse.  Can  it  be  that  this  unwonted  appearance  of 
the  house  has  given  rise  to  the  story  P 

Samttbl  Hewitt. 
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THB  FIBflT  SUNDAY  SOHOOUS  IN  HANCHB8TEB. 
CNos*  416,  553,   69,an4b85.) 

[641.]  G.  H.  S.  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I 
ook  "  exception  to  his  reply  respecting  the  aboye." 
The  only  exception  I  took  was  to  his  statement  that 
r.  Cornelius  Bayley  ''was  the  first  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  establishment  of  such 
institutions  in  this  town."  G.  H.  S.  intimates  that  he 
tails  *'to  find  in  any  of  the  appendices  to  Mr. 
Bardsley's  Memorials  any  conclusiye  eyidence  that 
Dr.  Cornelius  Bayley  was  not  the  first  to  direct  the 
attention,"  &c.  The  note  by  the  editor  of  the  C% 
ASru»  satisfactorily  disposed  of  this  point  at  the  time, 
but  in  addition  I  now  quote  the  statements  made  by 
Mr.  Baidsley  to  which  I  alluded,  which  occurs  in  a 
f ootrnote  to  page  124  of  his  Memoriali  of  8t,  AmCs : 
**  It  is  a  common  error  to  ascribe  the  honour  of  intro- 
ducing Sunda7  schools  into  Manchester  to  Dr.  Bayley, 
of  St.  James's.  This  mistake  arose  from  the  fact  that 
his  determined  opposition  in  1799  and  1800  to  the 
then  system  of  goyemment  caused  the  Church  and 
the  Nonconforming  bodies  to  separate  and  carry  on 
their  work  independently.  Dr.  Bayley,  in  a  sense, 
was  the  founder  of  Church  schools  in  1800 ;  but  to 
Colonel  Townley,  of  Belfield,  and  the  Bey.  John 
Bennett,  of  St.  Mary's,  must  be  fairly  giyen  the 
greater  honour  of  originating  the  moyement  in  1783." 
I  think  this  settles  the  claims  of  Dr.  Bayley. 

Bef  erring  to  the  main  point,  the  comments  I  made 
were  meri  ^y  supplementary  to  the  statements  of 
G.  H.  S.,  akd  not  intended  as  contreyersial.  He  is 
quite  correct  in  stating  that  some  of  my  remarks  in 
connection  with  Clowes's  actiyity  in  the  Sunday 
school  moyement  are  fonnded  upon  Mr.  Theodore 
Compton's  Life  of  the  Rev,  John  dowes;  for  it  was 
in  reading  that  gentleman's  work,  and  noting  the 
prominent  part  taken  in  the  moyement  at  the  time 
by  Edward  Place,  George  Lloyd,  Richard  £eymer, 
Charles  Wood,  Peter  Wright,  and  Thomas  B.  Bayley, 
all  of  whom  were  closely  identified  with  St.  John's, 
that  I  came  to  the  not  unnatural  conclusion  that 
Clowes  indited  the  "  Address  to  the  pubh'c  on  Sunday 
schools,"  which  appears  appended  to  the  borough- 
reeye's  adyertisement  of  the  10th  of  August,  1784. 
As  I  haye  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Compton 
since  my  last  note  I  now  giye  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  as  far  as  it  goes.  Mr.  Compton  writes : 
"  16th  October,  1878.   The  statements  referred  to  in 


the  Life  of  Clowes  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Boyle,  who 
examined  for  me  the  contents  of  a  chest  of  Clowes's 
papers  at  Manchester.  The  only  document  I  haye  is 
the  sermon,  dated  9th  October,  1785^  and  11th  October, 
1789  (repeated  at  St.  John's  22nd  June,  1806,  and  18th 
June,  1815)."  The  MSS.  of  this  sermon  Mr.JCompton 
has  kindly  forwarded  me,  and  I  may  haye  occasion 
to  allude  to  it  again.  "  I  see,"  he  says, "  by  an  article 
in  the  City  News  that  allusion  is  made  to  an  'Address 
to  the  public  on  Sunday  schools,'  toithout  sifftiature. 
Was  this  Mr.  Clowes's  writing  ?jMr.  Boyle  is  a  painft- 
taking  man,  and  must  haye  had  some  ground  for  his 
statement.  I  will  write  to  him  about  it.  Meanwhile 
I  send  you  the  enclosed  papers."  Mr.  J.  B.  Boyle,  in 
his  note  dated  "Bacup,  Pebruaiy,  28,  1874,"  says: 
"  I  went  to  Manchester  on  Wednesday  and  examined 
the  MSS.  of  Mr.  Clowes,  in  the  possesion  of  the 
Printing  Society.  I  am  yeiy  sony  to  haye  to  say 
that  these  are  in  a  yery  unsatisfactory  condition; 
scarcely  anything  remains  but  the  sermons."  •  .  . 
With  this  letter  Mr.  Boyle  supplied  the  following 
note :  "  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Clowes  was  inter- 
ested in  another  work  of  some  importance.  This  was 
the  establishment  of  l^unday  schools  in  Manchester. 
He  was  amongst  the  first  to  adyocate  this  great  and 
glorious  cause.  The  Sunday  school  was  first  estab- 
lished in  Manchester  about  1783.  Mr.  Clowes  was 
nominated  the  first  secretary  to  the  first  committee 
appointed  by  the  Sunday  School  Association  in  Man- 
chester, and  he  had  the  honour  of  drawing  up  the 
first  general  plan  of  proceedings  for  the  guidance  of 
the  association.  At  that  time  all  the  churches  of  the 
Establishment  in  Manchester  formed  together  one 
association  for  the  support  and  management  of  Sun- 
day schools ;  but  some  years  afterwards  it  waA  found 
expedient  that  eyery  church  should  haye  its  own 
committee  for  the  support  and  management  of  the 
schools  immediately  under  its  care".  Mr.  Clowes  acted 
as  secretary  to  the  association  for  seyeral  years,  and 
was  appointed  by  unanimous  request  to  preach,  we 
belieye,  the  yery  first  sermon  that  oyer  was  preached 
in  Manchester  on  behalf  of  Sunday  schools."  On  the 
21st  October,  1878,  Mr.  Boyle  states  that  his  authority 
for  making  these  statements  was  founded  on  "  a  foot- 
note on  page  81  of  the  IrUellectual  Repository,  yol.  11, 
fourth  series  (1850),  presumably  written  by  the  late 
Bey.  J.  H.  Smithson.  On  that  page  commences  a 
Sermon  on  Behalf  of  Sunday  Schools.*  (Preached  in 
Manchester  July  3, 1814,  by  the  late  Bey.  J,  Clowes).'' 
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The  foot-note  by  Mr.  Smithson  formB  the  sum  and 
substance  given  by  Mr.  Boyle  in  his  note  of  1874,  who 
adds :  **  I  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Smithson  would  make 
the  definite  statement  in  the  above  note  without  some 
reliable  authority,  though  it  may  be  difficult,  and 
perhaps  impossible  now,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  to  ascertain  what  that  authority  was. 
The  late  Bev.  £.  Madeley,  of  Birmingham,  in  a  foot- 
note on  page  107  of  Hindmarsh's  lUse  and  Progress 
says:  'The  following  is  given  in  the  controversy  of 
1841  as  the  order  in  which  the  names  of  the  first 
founders  of  Sunday  schools  stand  relatively  to  each 
other:— 

Rev.  Theophilus  Undsev,  Catterick 1764 

Mrs.  Catherine  Cappe,  Bedale — 

Rev.  William  Jones about  1765 

Miss  Hannah  Ball,  High  Wycombo  1769 

Mr.  James  Heys,  Little  Lever,  near  Bolton  1774 

Rev.  Thomas  Stock,  Gloucester 1777 

Rev.  David  Simpson 1778 

Mr.  William  King — 

Messrs.  Stock  and  Raikes 1780 

Mr.  Robert  Raikes 1781 

Mr.  John  Clowes,  Manchester 1784 ' 

In  all  probability  the  documents  recording  the  con- 
troversy in  1841  would  throw  some  light  upon  the 
subject."  Mr.  Boyle  further  alludes  to  Baines*s 
m!tory  ofZaneaMre  (edition  of  1868),  vol.  1,  p.  337, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  Manchester  was  amongst 
the  first  places  in  the  kingdom  to  adopt  the  Sunday 
jKhool  system,  which  was  certainly  established  prior 
to  1784,  when  twenty-six  Sunday  schools  existed  in 
Manchester."  Mr.  Boyle  concludes :  *'  This  is  about 
all  the  information  on  the  matter  which  I  can  at  pre- 
sent obtain.  I  will  make  every  possible^inquiry,  and 
will  let  you  know  the  result." 

It  IS  qmte  evident  that  Sunday  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  Manchester  before  the  boroughreeve's 
circular  of  August,  1784.  Their  existence  in  a  town 
so  near  as  Bolton  in  1774  would  naturally  lead  one  to 
infer  that  Manchester  would  not  be  so  far  in  the  rear. 
Mr.  Bardsley  tells  us  (page  121  of  his  HfemoriaU) : 

In  December,  1784,  the  Collegiate  Church  district 
had  seven  different  rooms  in  use — one  in  Fennel- 
street  Booden  Gutter,  Miller's  Lane,  Clock  Alley,  Bed 
Bank,  and  two  in  Cold-house.  St.  Mary's  had  three, 
all  in  Parsonage.  St.  John's  had  four— one  in  Cum- 
berland-ftreet  and  Jackson's  Bow,  and  two  in  Tickle- 
street.  St.  Ann's  had  two*-one  in  Brown-street^  a 
second  in  Tickle-street,  at  the  upper  end.  St.  Paul's 
had  ten— one  at  the  back  of  the  Saracen's  Head, 
Paradise,  Tib-street,   Turner-street,  ThomajB-street 


Spittal  Fields,  Oldham-street^  and  three  in  Newton 
Lane  (Oldham  Road)."  It  is  almost  an  established 
fact  that  some  of  these  twenty-six  schools  were  com- 
menced some  time  before  August,  1784. 

I  am  not  disputing  the  facts  adduced  by  G.  H.  S. 
and  Mr.  Earwaker,  but  I  believe,  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  I  am  now  engaged  upon,  that  the  paternity 
of  Sunday  schools  in  Manchester  will  be  found  at  an 
earlier  date  than  that  of  the  10th  of  August,  1784. 

John  Evans. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing would  not  be  uninteresting,  and  if  it  could  be 
proved,  would  settle  the  question  as  to  the  first 
school.  It  was  published  in  a  contemporary  a  few 
years  ago,  and  signed  J.  Hollingworth,  Ducie  Grove ; 
he  having  seen  an  advertisement  in  a. paper  as  to  a 
poor  old  woman  who  claimed  to  be  the  first  Sunday 
school  scholar  in  Manchester.  He  at  once  made  some 
inquiries  and  found  that  she  had  gone  to  the  work- 
house three  months  before.  Having  gone  to  see  her  he 
heard  the  following  tale  :^^"  My  maiden  n  ame  was  Mar- 
garet Oldham  (she  claimed  k^ship  with  the  founder 
of  the  Grammar  School),  bom  in  Millgate,  attended 
a  dame's  school  m  Press  House  Steps  kept  by  Molly 
Scfholes  (date  1780),  a  good  old  Methodist.  Molly, 
being  grieved  to  see  us  at  play  on  the  Lord's  Day 
gave  us  notice  that  she  intended  opening  her  school 
on  the  Sunday  for  religious  instruction  and  to  keep 
us  out  of  the  streets,  and  as  an  inducement  promised 
the  first  comer  a  slice  of  ciurant  bread.  Being  deter* 
mined  to  be  the  first  I  went  early,  but  on  going  down 
the  steps  I  saw  one  Betty  Hyde  in  advance  of  me.  I 
ran  and  pulled  her  back  by  the  hair,  calling  out  *  I  am 
first.'  Molly  repUed, 'Youare  both  first;  you  shall 
both  have  a  slice.*  She  kept  this  school  until  her 
death,  when  the  then  rector  of  St.  Mary's  adjoining 
invited  us  to  come  to  the  aisle  of  the  church,  where 
forms  were  provided  for  us ;  and  thus  began  the  first 
St.  Mary's  Sunday  school."  On  parting  she  sang  the 
well-known  hymn,  '*  Well  praise  Him  again  as  we 
pass  over  Jordan."  Having  called  again  in  a  few 
days  she  had  just  "passed  over  Jordan." 

I  have  also  heard  that  there  was  a  Sunday  school 
in  Cross-stzeet,  in  connection  with  the  Unitarians, 
about  the  year  1780,  which  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Mosley-street,  and  that  there  was  a  banner  in 
ezistenoe  at  one  time  with  that  date  on. 

Akcotes, 
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KENTISH  AND  BEBKBHIBE  BOOKS. 
(No.  546,  September  21.) 

("642.]  Your  correspondent  will  now  And  Berry's 
Kent  and  Berkshire  Genealogies  at  the  Free  Library 
in  King-street.  C.  W,  S. 

IN  MY  MIND'S  ETB. 
(Query  No.  632,  October  26.) 

[643.]  The  attribution  to  the  mind  of  organs  and 
functions  of  the  body  must  be  almost  coeval  with 
the  hills.  Instances  of  less  frequent  though  not 
napt  uses  of  the  metaphor  are  these:  —  Goethe's 
Faust  exclaims :  ''Ach,  ru  des  Geistes  Fluegeln  wird  so 
leicht  kein  koerperlicher  Fluegel  sich  gesellen ;"  that 
is,  ''Ah,  with  the  pinions  of  the  mind  not  soon  will 
sort  corporeal  wing."  And  in  Casanova's  Memoirs 
the  proper  attitude  for  prayer  is  declared  to  be: 
"  Con  le  ginocchia  della  menf  inchine ;"  •'.«.,  "  with 
the  knees  of  the  mind  bent."  Perhaps  we  may  also 
recall  King  Richard  the  Second's : — 

My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul, 

My  soul  the  father;  and  these  twooeget 

A  generation  of  still  breeding  thoughts, 

And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world. 

A.  S. 

Manchester. 

THE  FIRST  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

(No8.  587  and  597.) 

[644.]  The  first  institution  established  in  this 
country  for  the  dissemination  of  scientific  knowledge 
was  the  Hulme  Philosophical  Society,  formed  at 
Christ  Church,  Queen-street,  Hulme,  Manchester,  in 
the  year  1819.  Each  of  the  original  promoters, 
including  the  late  James  Gaskill,  two  or  three  Had- 
fields,  and  Rowland  Detrosier,  undertook  the  study 
of  a  science,  which  was  determined  by  lot.  Botany 
fell  to  Mr.  Gaskill  and  astronomy  to  Mr.  Detrosier. 
Evening  classes  were  formed,  and,  gradually,  a  good 
library.  Lectures  were  delivered  regularly  on  Tues- 
day evenings,  and  were  well  attended.  About  twenty- 
four  years  ago  the  society  united  with  Christ  Church 
Sunday  School  and  formed  what  is  now  called  Christ 
Church  Institution.  Twenty  years  since  the  attend- 
ance at  lectures  so  fell  off  that  they  were  discontinued, 
and  since  have  only  been  given  now  and  then.  The 
classes  were  continued  until  about  four  years  ago, 
when  the  School  Board,  as  dealers  in  knowledge^ 
completely  undersold  them.  W.  J.  B. 


THE  LAST  SEDAN  CHAIB8. 
(No.  590,  October  19.) 

[645.1  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  Miss  Atherton*8 
Fiormtt  or  whether  you  are  interested  in  Manchester 
sedan  chairs  only.  If  your  interest  extends  beyond 
the  banks  of  the  Irwell,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  re- 
member sedan  chairs,  not  a  hundred  years  old,  but 
much  less  venerable  from  age,  in  pretty  general  use 
in  the  city  of  Exeter  about  the  years  1827-34.  I  can 
call  to  mind  the  chair  coming  to  our  house  for  my 
mother  when  she  was  going  out  in  full  dress  to 
dinner,  or  evening  parties  or  concerts.  The  recollec- 
tion is  the  more  vivid  to  me  because  a  broad  flight  of 
steps  led  up  to  our  front  door,  and  we  (the  little  ones 
of  the  family)  used  to  watch  for  its  coming  that  we 
might  run  down  the  steps  and  be  carried  up  into  the 
entrance  hall.  The  position  of  the  chair  as  it  went 
up  had  a  charm  for  adventurous  spirits,  particularly 
if  three  or  four  of  us  managed  to  cram  into  the  chair 
together.  I  have  myself  also,  when  a  child,  been  thus 
carried  along  the  streets  of  the  western  city  in  full 
dress  to  juvenile  parties  and  baUs. 

I  remember  likewise  that  when  I  was  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  1837-45,  there  was  a  venerable  sedan 
chair  within  the  college  walls.  Presumably  it  would 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  dean's  and 
canons'  wives  and  daughters ;  although  a  report  was 
ciurent  amongst  the  undergraduates  that  it  some- 
times groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  a  stout  bachelor 
canon,  when  in  full  toggery  he  desired  to  pass  at 
night  to  scenes  of  hospitality  from  one  part  of  the 
large  college  precincts  to  another.  I  myself  -never 
saw  the  *'  big  gun  "  in  this  rather  unusual  gun  carriage, 
but  this  was  a  current  story  within  our  college  walls 
in  those  days. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  reported,  when  the 
young  and  gallant  Mr.  Arthur  Wellesley  resided  in 
Dublin,  to  have  made  himself  one  of  the  bearers  of  a 
sedan  chair,  which  contained  a  fair  lady  who  was  re- 
turning home  from  a  ball.    This  would  have  been 

before,  or  soon  after,  1800, 

Chablbs  H.  Collyns. 

Wirksworth. 


November  9,  1878. J 
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QUERIES. 

[646.]  Book  of  British  Ferns.— Can  any  of 
your  botanical  readers  inform  me  which  is  the  best 
illustrated  work  on  British  ferns  P  G. 

[647.1  GuTTA-PKBCHA  Boots  in  Football.— The 
rules  of  the  Football  Association  and  of  the  Bu^by 
Football  Union  both  prohibit  the  wearing  of  ^tta- 
percha  boots  in  the  playing  of  the  game.  Wnat  is 
the  ground  of  the  objection  r  F.  A.  N. 

[648.]  Marriaor  with  a  Deceased  Wife's 
SiSTEB.  —  What  are  the  implied  wrongs  or  abuses 
which  render  it  advisable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majo- 
rity of  the  nation,  to  make  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife  sister  illegal  P  Supposing  an  Englishman  to  go 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  his  deceased 
wife's  sister  in  a  country  where  such  marriage  is  con- 
sidered 1^^,  does  our  English  law  recognise  the 
parties  as  legally  married  and  their  offspring  as  legi- 
timate P  ILLBDY. 

[649.1  PuBCHASBD  Babonetcibs.  —  Hume  (His- 
tory of  England,  yol.  vi.,  p.  71;  and  Frankljn,  p. 
11-13)  tell  us  that  in  the  time  of  James  I.  the  title  of 
baronet,  invented  by  Salisbury,  was  sold  by  Suffolk, 
the  minister  of  James,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money ;  that  two  hudred  patents  of  that  species  (S 
knighthood  were  disposed  of  for  so  many  tiiousand 
pounds ;  and  that  each  rank  of  the  nobihty  had  its 
price  afl&xed  to  it.  Are  any  of  the  titles  so  bought 
still  in  existence  P  Nemo. 

[660.]  Mabtin  of  Manchesteb.— There  was  a 
celebrated  cloth  merchant  in  Manchester  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  First,  whose  name  was  Martin  Byram. 
I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  memorial  of  this 
founder  of  the  Manchester  cloth  trade  extant,  and 
where  such  memorial  can  be  seen  P  There  are  memo- 
rials of  "  Thomas  of  Beading  -^  why  should  not  Man- 
chester have  its  memorial  of  "  Martm  of  ManchesterP" 

Mabtin. 

[651.]  BODMEB,  THE  Enqineeb.— Some  little 
time  ago,  in  an  article  in  the  City  Netvs  about  the 
Gobden  Coffee  House,  a  reference  was  made  to  Mr.  J. 
G.  Bodmer.  This  gentleman  was,  I  believe,  proprietor 
of  what  wss  then  (say  about  thirty  years  ago)  a 
small  engineering  works  in  Salford.  He  was  a  very 
ingenious  and  inventive  man,  and  I  believe  is  worthy 
of  some  record,  and  a  place  amongst  the  Manchester 
notables  of  his  time.  I  shall  be  j|[lad  if  some  of  your 
readers  will  kindly  give  me  additional  information 
respecting  him.  F. 

[652.J  Old  Chapel  IN  Levenshtjlmb.— Situated 
in  Chapel-street,  Levenshulme,  is  an  old  chapel,  evi- 
dently now  disused  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  and 
'  surrounded  by  a  few  veneraole-looking  gravestones. 
Can  any  of  your  correspondents  supply  any  informa- 
tion as  to  its  history  P  There  may  be  some  interest- 
ing ''  annals  ^  connected  with  what  appears  to  be  the 
only  place  in  the  locality  where 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  it^vmhip  sleep. 

W.  L. 


*atttrtflff,  Nobemjer  9,  1878. 
NOTES. 

FOLK-LOBE  :  DOVES. 

[653.]  In  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  December 
30,  1876,  occurs  a  paragraph  headed  "Love  and 
Suicide,"  recording  the  suicide  of  a  young  girl  at 
Preston.  Some  verses  were  found  on  her  body,  and 
one  ran  as  follows: — 

A  talken  that  I  dide  for  love 
There  shall  be  seen  a  milk  white  dove 
Which  o'eer  my  watery  grave  shall  fly 
'Tifl  there  you  find  my  body  lie. 

This  white  dove  frequently  occurs  as  a  symbol  of 
innocency.  Not  long  since  an  old  gipsy  told  me  a 
traditional  tale  of  how  an  innocent  Bomani-chal  was 
nearly  hanged.  Literally  translated  his  words  were : 
"  When  he  was  on  the  spot  where  they  hang  men ;  it 
was  black  over  his  head,  and  it  rained,  and  there  was 
a  great  wind,  too.  Two  or  three  birds  came  over  his 
head  to  show  the  poor  fellow  he  had  not  done  it."  I 
inquired  what  kind  of  birds  they  were,  and  the  reply 
was  •*dove-ari,"  •>.,  doves.  In  Webster's  Basque 
Legends  (London,  1877),  several  instances  of  dove- 
souls  occur,  e,g.  page  164,  where  the  fox,  which  is  the 
soul  of  a  dead  man,  whose  debts  have  been  paid  by 
the  hero,  after  saving  the  hero's  life,,  "  flew  away, 
taking  the  form  of  a  pigeon ;"  page  192,  where  the 
hero  and  heroine  are  ''  united  by  a  white  mare,  who 
binds  the  devil  for  ever,  and  then  flies  to  heaven  as  a 
white  pigeon;"  and  page  209,  where  the  father, 
mother,  and  son  die,  *'  and  the  servant  sees  three 
white  doves  fly  away."  H.  T.  Cbopton. 

Dover^treet,  Oxford  Boad. 

THE  SOUND  OF  WB  IX  OLDEB  SCOTCH. 

[654.]  In  Mr.  H.  J.  Boby's  Latin  Grammar  from 
Plautus  to  Suetonius,  third  edition,  preface  to  vol.  i., 
p.  35,  occurs  the  remark :  "  w  scarcely  gains  any  con- 
sonantal power,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  absolutely  unpro- 
nounceable, except  before  a  vowel."  There  is  added  in 
a  foot-note,  however,  the  following :  "  Mr.  [Alex.  J.] 
Ellis  says  {Academy,  January  15,  1872)  that  w  after 
a  vowel,  and  without  a  vowel  following  it,  can  be 
pronounced  after  some  practice.*"  I  hardly  under- 
stand whether  Mr.  Ellis  means  as  a  consonant  or  not. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  however,  I  can  from  recent  obser- 
vation testify  that  at  least  before  the  letter  r,  w,  in 
parts  of  Perthshire  and  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  is  still 
by  the  old  folks  clearly  and  distinctly  pronounced. 
An  old-world  farmer  of  eighty-four,  in  saying  that  a 
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certain  place  was ''  Jist  a  wreck,"  not  only  trilled  the 
r  with  French  delicacy,  but  pronounced  the  w  in  an 
unmistakable  manner  and  almost  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  I  have  in  yain  attepipted  to  reproduce  this 
combination  of  sounds  but  have  got  no  nearer  to  it 
than  wureck  in  two  syllables.  In  one  of  the  Lothians, 
however,  an  old  lady,  who  still  retains  the  language 
of  her  youth,  pronounced  wretch  as  vratch,  the  v 
being  consonantal  as  in  Aberdeenshire. 

On  the  w  and  v  in  Scotch  and  their  elision,  Mr. 
Roby  will  And  some  remarks  well  worth  reading  at 
pages  130-1  of  Dr.  James  Murray's  Dialect  of  the 
Smthem  Counties  of  ScotloTid,  published  by  the 
Philological  Society  in  their  transactions  for  1870-2, 
part  2.  London,  Asher  and  Co.  It  is  a  model  book. 
The  following  is  a  brief  resum6  of  Dr.  Murray's 
remarks : — 

1.  In  old  Scotch  orthography  v  is  often  expressed 
by  f ,  as  haif,  have,  &c.,  f  being  probably  (as  in  Anglo- 
Saxon)  pronounced  as  v,  which  letter,  or  rather  u, 
was  often  used  instead — haue  for  have. 

2.  An  original  v  is  very  frequently  elided  after  a 
vowel  or  a  liquid,  e.g,  *^  Bab  an'  Allan  cam'  to  pree," 
i.e.  to  preve,  prove,  or  try ;  braw  =  brave ;  weel- 
faured  =»=  well-favoured,  &c. 

3.  The  pronunciation  of  w'richt,  w'rangj'w'ren,  &c., 
in  the  south,  but  the  change  of  w  to  v  in  the  north- 
east. 

4.  Thirty  years  ago  lisp  was  pronounced  wlisp 
(Anglo-Saxon  wlispian).  This  is  now,  it  is  feared, 
gone  and  wr  is  rapidly  following  it. 

6.  The  dropping  of  initial  w  and  y :  'oo  ==  wool, 
'ouk  =  wouk  =  week,  oo  we ;  but  our  is  wer, 
wur  (p.  79.)  In  the  north-east  wh  is  pronounced  as 
f :  fa  =  who,  &c. 

6.  These  fluctuations  in  the  values  of  w  [and  yj 
Dr.  Murray  attributes  to  "  the  intermediate  position 
of  the  w  and  y  glides  between  consonants  and  vowels 
and  the  consequent  facility  with  which  they  pass 
into  either  class  of  sounds ;  they  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  close  o  and  6  into 
wu  and  ye,  as  in  English  one,  wun,  and  Scotch  ane, 
yen." 

The  old  Scotch  pronunciation  of  wh  was  quh 
(kwh) ;  quhat  gets  very  near  to  the  Latin  quod  and 
points  out  the  connection  of  the  English  relative  with 
the  Latin  one. 

Seeing,  then,  this  variety  in  the  pronunciation  of 
w  and  V  in  Anglian  Scotland,  is  it  not  allowable  to 


imigine  that  there  may  have  been  a  not  dissimilar 
variety  in  and  about  Borne  P  The  arguments  seem  to 
be  all  for  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  v  as  our  w. 
In  fact  Mr.  Weller's  advice,  "spell  it  with  a  toe,  my 
lord,"  appears  most  appropriate.  But  that  it  always 
was  a  *'  we "  may  be  open  to  doubt.  Latium  must 
have  had  its  dialects  and  its  rustic  varieties ;  and  Borne 
its  slang,  its  colloquialisms,  and  its  cockneyisms. 

HlTTITB, 


COMMENTS  AND   ANSWBES. 

**THBOWINa  MONEY  INTO  HOTCHPOT." 
(Query  No,  633,  October  26.) 

[655.]  This  curious  legal  phrase  is  derived  from 
the  French,  "  hach^  en  poche,"  a  confused  mingling 
of  divers  things.  Littleton  explains  the  term  as 
follows:  ''It  seemeth  that  this  word  hotchpot  is,  in 
English,  a  pudding ;  for  in  a  pudding  is  not  com- 
monly put  one  thing  alone,  but  one  thing  with  other 
things  together." 

HiTTiTB  asks  if  it  is ''  lawyer's  slang."  Now  slang 
is  ^  low  unmeaning  language,"  and  there  are  no  ex- 
pressions in  the  legal  phraseology  which  can  either 
be  called  '*  low  "  or ''  unmeaning ;"  therefore,  I  think 
the  use  of  the  word  ''slang"  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
misapphed.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "hotchpot" 
will  perhaps  be  made  most  clear  by  giving  an  example. 
Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  old  woman  who  had  three 
sens.  Jeffery,  Jimmy,  and  John.  We  will  not  record 
the  fate  but  the  fortune  of  these  youths.  She  ad- 
vanced Jeffery  £100,  Jimmy  £200,  and  John  £500 ; 
then  died  a  widow  and  intestate,  possessed  of  such  a 
sum  which,  after  paying  debts,  leaves  £3^000.  This 
sum  and  the  advances  are  thrown  into  a  common 
fund  (hotchpot),  which,  of  course,  amounts  to  £3,600. 
This  is  divided  equally  between  the  three  young  men, 
but  from  each  share  is  deducted  the  amount  of  his 
advance,  thus  making  the  total  amount  which  each 
son  receives  and  has  received  equal.  If  one  of  these 
brothers  happens  to  have  received  a  larger  advance 
than  his  share  would  amount  to  if  he  brought  such 
advance  into  hotchpot,  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
bring  such  advance  into  hotchpot. 

I  cannot  quite  see  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  the  case  which  Hittite  puts.  I  gather  from  his 
words  "  settled"  and  "  trustee "  that  a  settlement  has 
been  made.  This  document  would  provide  for  the 
distribution  of  the  fund.  If  it  gave  the  lady  power 
to  direct  by  will  how  the  money  was  to  be  distributed 
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it  would  also  giye  the  trustees  directions  as  to  how  to 
distribute  in  case  of  her  intestacy.  Again,  if  the  money 
was  to  be  invested  and  the  income  paid  to  her  for 
life,  and  there  was  no  clause  as  to  advances  to 
children,  the  system  of  hotchpot  could  not  apply. 
In  case  there  was  such  a  clause  it  would  direct  what 
proportion  of  each  share  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
children.  However,  from  the  above  example  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  will  be  seen.  The  system  also 
applies  to  real  estate,  t>.,  land  of  freehold  tenure. 
Land  was  sometimes  given  with  a  kinswoman  on  her 
marriage.  This  was  called  giving  her  an  estate  in 
"  frank  marriage  "  (from  the  Latin  '*  in  libero  mari- 
tagio  ").  Now,  if  IsJid  descend  in  fee  simple  to  this 
young  lady  and  her  sisters  from  the  relative  who 
made  her  such  a  desirable  partner  in  life,  she  would 
not  be  entitled  to  her  share  unless  she  brought  the 
frank  marriage  estate  in  hotcbpot.  It  was  a  matter 
•f  choice  with  her,  so  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  this  good  lady  made  a  few  calculations  as  to  the 
respective  values  of  the  two  estates.  If  she  decided 
on  the  hotchpot  scheme,  her  estate  was  added  to  the 
one  descended  and  the  whole  divided  equally.  If 
the  frank  marriage  estate  happened  to  be  fat  and  the 
other  lean,  then  we  may  conclude  that  the  latter  was 
divided  equally  between  her  other  sisters.  **  Frank 
marriage "  is  now  no  longer  met  with ;  the  modem 
mairiage  Sdttlement  may  almost  be  said  to  take  its 
place. 

When  next  Hittite  cuts  into  a  plum  pudding  and 
divides  it  between  himself  and  family,  if  the  com- 
pound happen  to  agree  with  his  digestive  organs, 
then  perhaps  he  will  be  in  a  state  of  mind  to  en- 
lighten his  family  on  the  meaning  of  this  house-wife- 
legal  metaphor,  hotchpot.  Subscbibeb. 

MABBIAOE  WITH  A  DBCEASfiD  WIFE'S  SISTBTt. 
(Query  Xo.  118.  Xeveznber  2.) 

rd56.]  Your  correspondent  IIabdy  asks  what  are 
the  implied  wrongs  or  abuses  which  render  it  advis- 
able, in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  nation,  to 
make  nuimage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  illegal. 
If  your  correspondent  will  turn  to  the  table  of  pro- 
hibited degrees  he  will  find  that  whatever  relations 
of  his  wife  a  man  may  not  marry,  the  same  corres- 
ponding relations  of  her  husband  a  woman  may  not 
many;  and,  further,  that  relationship  by  affinity 
(marriage)  is  considered  similar  to  relationship  by 
consanguinity  (blood).  Now,  if  a  man  is  to  be  allowed 


to  marry  his  wife's  sister,  why  should  he  not  be 
allowed  to  marry  her  aunt  or  niece,  who  are  certainly 
removed  one  degree  further  in  relationship;  or, 
taking  the  converse,  why  should  not  a  woman  be 
allowed  to  marry  her  husband's  brother,  uncle,  or 
nephew  P  Tet  I  have  never  heard  any  of  these 
alterations  suggested.  I  have  endeavoured  not  to 
express  any  opinion  of  my  own  on  the  particular 
subject,  but  I  think  it  might  be  an  open  question 
whether  all  prohibitions  on  the  ground  of  affinity 
should  not  be  removed.  I  do  not  think,  however, 
that  the  Legislature  will  ever  remove  the  prohibition 
in  one  isolated  instance  and  destroy  the  symmetry  of 
the  table.  As  to  your  correspondent's  second  question, 
English  irregular  marriages  contracted  abroad  are 
illegal  here.  This  was  decided  in  the  famous  case 
of  ''  Brook  i\  Brook,"  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

Chablbs  Buckley. 

Oldham. 

BULLOCK  SMITHY. 
(Query  No.  623.  October  28.) 

[657.]  Before  railways,  the  oxen^bought  lean  in 
North  Wales  to  be  fattened  on  the  pastures  of  the 
Midland  and  Southern  counties  were  driven  in  large 
herds  from  their  native  hills  to  the  fairs  at  which 
they  were  sold  to  graziers.  The  marches  were  often 
long,  the  same  cattle  being  often  offered  at  successive 
fairs  before  a  whole  drove  could  be  disposed  of.  It 
was  usual  to  shoe  the  fore  (not  the  four)  feet  of  such 
animals  as  had  a  very  long  distance  before  them,  or 
wore  showing  signs  of  giving  way  in  the  hoofs. 
Sometimes,  if  this  were  not  done,  the  hoof  broke, 
involving  great  suffering  to  the  animal,  and  loss  to 
the  owner.  There  were  smithies  along  the  more 
frequented  routes  where  this  shoeing  was  done. 
Bullock  Smithy,  now  Uazel  Grove,  was  one  of  these 
places. 

I  believe  the  shoeing  of  bullocks  was  a  very  skilled 
operation.  The  shoe — a  thin  plate — could  not,  of 
course,  be  nailed  on  the  hoof  as  is  done  with  horses, 
but  had  to  be  so  fitted  to  the  hoof  as  to  keep  on  in 
consequence  of  the  upper  rim  being  smaller  in 
diameter  than  the  lower,  while  yet  not  distressing 
the  animal  on  the  march.  Many  blacksmiths  who 
could  shoe  a  horse  could  not  shoe  a  bullock. 

At  what  date  the  picturesque  name  of  Bullock 
Smithy,  racy  of  the  soil  and  refreshing  as  the  snatch 
of  a  ballad,  was  sentimentalized  into  Hazel  Grove, 
and  who  were  the  Augustus  Moddles  who  changed 
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it,  I  don't  know.    Bat  it  was  nobody  belonging  to 

•MA  Bn      jS* 

The  popular  reaaon  why  the  village  of  Hazel  Grove, 
near  Stockport,  formerly  went  by  the  name  of  Bul- 
lock Smithy  has  been  aupposed  to  be  that  it  waa  the 
practice  to  shoe  bullocks  at  that  place.    The  fact  is 
that  a  blacksmith  of  the  name  of  Bullock  plied  his 
trade  there ;  and  the  village,  being  on  the  highroad 
from  London  to  Manchester  and  to  the  market  town 
of  Stockport,  the  amithy  naturally  became  a  busy 
one,  and  the  farmers,  in  the  neighbourhood,  from 
having  frequent  occasion  to  resort  to  "Bullock's 
Smithy,"  would  gradually  come  to  apply  the  name 
to  the  village.    In  the  year  1836  the  inhabitants 
became  sensible  of  the  "faUing   off"  which   had 
occurred  in  the  title  of  their  village ;  and  on  the  26th 
September,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Richard  Heys  and 
the  other  principal  residents,  the  old  name  was  for- 
mally restored  and  the  event  was  made  the  occasion 
of  festivity  and  rejoicing.    Silver  medals  were  struck 
off  bearing  the  inscription,  "  In  commemoration  of 
the  ancient  name  of  Hazel  Grove,  revived  and  cele- 
brated Sep.  26,  1836."     I  cannot  account  for  the 
village  originally  taking  the  name  of  Hazel  Grove, 
but  it  has  a  traditional  authority.  R.  T.  H. 

Btoekport. 

Formerly  it  was  the  common  practice  to  yoke  oxen 
together  for  agricultural  purposes,  as  is  the  custom 
in  some  parts  of  Wiltshire  to  this  day.  These  oxen 
were  shod  like  horses.  A  smithy  at  which  these 
useful  ft-nimftlfl  and  other  beasts  of  burden  were  shod, 
many  generations  back,  stood  by  the  roadside,  and  a 
village  gathered  round  it.  The  blacksmith's  name 
was  Daniels,  and  the  smithy  had  descended  from 
fathers  to  brawny  sons  as  an  inheritance ;  when  it  so 
happened  that  a  daughter  of  the  noble  house  of 
Stanley,  whose  palfrey  had  no  doubt  stopped  more 
frequently  than  was  desirable  at  the  smithy  door  to 
have  shoe  or  bit  made  safe  and  sure,  fell  desperately 
in  love  with  George  Daniels,  the  stalwart  son  of  the 
old  blacksmith.  Moreover  she  eloped  with  him, 
facilities  for  secret  and  hasty  marriage  being  greater 
then  than  now.  She  was  a  favourite  daughter,  but 
the  then  Lord  Stanley  discarded  her  utterly.  This 
mesalliance  gave  notoriety  to  the  spot,  which  was 
thence  known  as  Bullock  Smithy.  As  a  voucher  for 
•my  accuracy  I  may  add  that  my  mother,  who  had 
been  a  Miss  Daniels,  was  descended  from'this  run- 


away couple,  the  young  blacksmith  and  his  nobl» 

bride. 

As  some  apology  for  the  young  lady,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Daniels  family  waa  noted  for  the  stalwart 
forms  and  handsome  faces  of  the  men,  the  lofty 
bearing  of  the  women.    The  young  pair  did  not  fall 
into  poverty— there  was  money  somewhere.     The 
Daniels's  became  manufacturers  of  smallwares.  Such- 
was  my  grandfather,  and  his  father  before  him ;  and 
as  a  proof  how  flourishing  then   was  hand-loom 
weaving,  I  may  add  that  when  a  fresh  addition  to- 
his  large  family  impended  he  was  wont  to  console  hia 
wife  with  "Never  mind,  Mally ;  ifs  only  putting  up 
another  loom ! "     But  a  good  many  looms  need  to 
have  been  at   work  to   maintain   one-and-twenty 
children !     Of  these  sixteen  lived  to  be  men  and 
women ;  and  a  fine  sight  they  must  have  been  as 
they  filed  into  the  Old  Church  on  a  Sunday  to  fill 
two  pews,  not  a  man  less  than  six  feet  high,  and  not 
a  woman  below  fair  standard.    And  these  men  and 
these  women  marrying  have  carried  the  blood  of  the 
Bullock  Smithy  blacksmith  and  the  fair  runaway 
Stanley  into  many  a  well-known  Manchester  family- 
Bennetts,  Newtons,  Withingtons,  Shallcroases,  and 
others  who  do  not  so  much  aa  dream  of  affinity  with 
your  correspondent. 

An  examination  of  the  locality  in  the  nutting 
season  would  possibly  explain  why  the  name  of 
Bullock  Smithy  was  changed  to  the  more  euphonious 
Hazel  Grove,  which  I  believe  occurred  about  the 
second  decade  of  the  present  century. 

Isabella  Banks. 

London. 

D15PUTY-CON8TABLB  NADIN. 
<No8.  634  and  639.) 

[658.]  Though  ctfiflned  to  my  bed  by  ilhiess,  and 
consequently  writing  with  an  effort,  my  interest  in 
all  which  concerns  Manchester  is  too  great  to  suffer 
questions  to  pass  by  unanswered  whilst  I  can  hold  a 
pen  and  have  the  power  to  answer  them.  I  knew 
more  of  Nadin  than  was  patent  to  the  public,  much 
that  has  quite  escaped  my  memory,  his  character 
and  acts  having  been  freely  discussed  before  me 
when  a  child.    I  was  reticent  then,  if  otherwiae  now. 

In  OotTi  Providence  House  Mr.  Nadin  appears  in 
his  Jonathan  Wild  connection  with  a  certain  Mrs. 
Frost,  whom  I  there  call  Mrs.  Snow.  Of  courae  I 
there  antedate  events  in  order  to  make  the  inddeiita 
available  for  my  story ;  but  all"  that  I  tell  of  the 
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:  stolen  property  in  Sugar  Lane  is  told  as  it  came 
•  down  to  me,  with  one  exception.    When  Mrs.  Frost 
was  tried  for  having  certain  piece  goods  in  her  pos- 
session the  tab  ends  were  found  to  be  torn  off  and 
she  escaped,  as  the  supposed  owner  was  therefore 
not  allowed  to  swear  to  his  goods.    My  mother  was 
the  little  girl  who,  sleeping  with  her  schoolfellow, 
saw   the  watches   stowed   away,  and  was  shaip 
enough,  to  feign  sleep  when   a  light  was  flawed 
across  her  eyes  at  the  angry  senranf  s  warmng.    This 
was  somewhere  about  1805-7-8.    As  my  grandfather's 
family,  whom  I  hare  called  Newton,  then  lived  in 
Sugar  Lane,  almost  opposite  to  Mrs.  Frosfs,  and  the 
two  girls  exchanged  child-confidences,  the  visits  of 
Mr.  Nadin  or  their  object  were  no  secret  to  their 
neighbours.     I  saw  Mrs.  Froet  once,  when  I  was  a 
chOd  about  seven  years  old.     She  was  a  portly, 
«howily-dressed  woman,  with  a  flushed  face,  and  she 
then  gave  me  a  token,  as  she  said, "  to  remember  her 
by."  I  was  showings  velvet  pincushion  I  had  bought, 
and  she  put  four  sixpences  thereon  to  "  cover  it,"  as 
the  said.    She  was  a  rich  woman  then,  hving  on  her 
gains. 

Mr.  Nadin  I  saw  frequently.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  proprietors  of  the  Queen's  Theatre,  Spring 
Oardens,  and  during  Mr.  Sloan's  management  fre- 
•qnently  vmlked  into  the  stage-box,  where  he  would 
stand,  seonspicuous  object  in  his  light  drab  overcoat, 
for  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  cast  his  keen  eyes 
over  the  house  as  if  "  counting"  it,  and  then  retire. 
He  rarely  sat  down  to  witness  the  performance,  or  if 
he  did  it  was  in  the  shadow  of  his  private  box  above 
the  stage  door. 

My  father  was  intimate  with  Mr.  Lavender.  The 
constables  used  to  be  called  "  Lavender's  men."  After 
Hi.  Lavendei^s  death  his  family  lived  in  Stocks- 
street,  Cheetham,  where  I  visited  with  his  daughters. 
If  I  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Lavender's  death  was 
Bocelerated  by  the  neglect  of  his  claims  as  an  old 
public  servant,  when  he  was  superseded  by  the  new 
<wder  of  things.  Isabella  Banes. 

THI  BBEAD  RIOTS  OF  1842. 
(Nof.542,  652,aQdSI3.) 

[669.  J  The  Bread  Riots  of  1842  were  of  a  far  more 
general  and  serious  character  than  Mr.  Lees  states, 
and  were  in  no  way  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  cotton  districts.  The  plug-drawing,  so  called, 
was  only  the  form  of  mischief  which  the  mobs  of  this 


district  resorted  to.  In  other  towns  the  more  serious 
one  of  bloodshed  and  riot  was  taken.  Agitation 
meetings  were  held  at  Nottingham,  Leicester,  Hud- 
dersield,  Northampton,  Derby,  Hanley,  and  Shelton. 
Scotiattd  and  Wales  also  contributed  their  portion  to 
the  excitement  of  the  time. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  Mr.  Lbbb  can  characterise 
it  as  a  work-and-wage  movement  It  was  purely  a 
political  agitation  and  disturbance,  in  proof  of  which 
I  may  say  that  the  effigy  of  the  Premier,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  was  burnt,  and  the  walls  were  placarded  asking 
the  populace  to  pay  no  more  taxes  until  the  Ck>ni 
Laws  were  repealed.  At  Nottingham  the  military  had 
to  be  called  out  to  quell  a  riot  of  many  houn^  dura- 
tion, during  which  bloodshed,  theft,  and  all  the  prac- 
tices of  a  disorganized  mob  riot  oocuned,  and  no 
fewer  than  one  hundred  persons  were  anested.  In 
short,  it  was  this  agitation  which  led  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  Mr.  Drummond,  the  private  secretary  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  he  being  mistaken  for  the  Premier  him- 
self. Mr.  Cobden  told  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  considered  him 
personally  responsible  for  the  lamentable  and  dan- 
gerous state  of  the  country,  which  statement  created 
such  a  scene  as  perhaps  never  occurred  before  nor 
since  in  that  orderly  and  stately  assembly.  The 
scheme  known  as  the  Sliding  Scale  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  country,  and  the  League  was  intoxicated 
with  excitement  at  the  idea  of  the  admission  of  their 
principles  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Ciown. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  excitement  of 
the  time  was  in  a  great  measure  accelerated  by  the 
seeds  sown  by  the  great  Chartist  movement.  The 
bubble  of  Feaigus  O'Connor,  and  the  heavy  sentence 
of  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones,  and  of  a  more  local 
celebrity,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Reyner  Stephens,  were 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  populace,  and  it  needed 
but  a  slight  provocation  to  incite  them  to  retaliation. 

,^,,      ,.  Edward  TTilliams. 

Bradford,  Manchetter. 

[We  have  now  had  three  accounts  of  the  riots  of  1842, 
and  the  differences  of  view  are  worth  notice.  Mr. 
Molesworth,  in  his  Hidory,  attributes  the  disturb- 
ances to  the  Chartists.  Mr.  S.  Lees,  of  Clayton, 
says  the  affair  "  was  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
entirely  a  work-and-wages  movement  with  the 
great  body  of  the  operatives."  Mr.  Edwabd 
Williams,  in  the  above  note,  declares  that  <Mtwas 
purely  a  political  agitation  and  disturbance."    The 
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truth  appears  to  be  this :  The  time  was  one  of  dire 
distress  and  misery,  such  as  we  have  not  a^ain  wit- 
nessed in  England  since  1848 ;  and  the  Chartists, 
encourap;od  in  some  instances  by  the  Protectionist 
agents,  took  advantage  of  the  wide-spread  poverty 
of  the  people  to  excite  them  to  acts  of  violence. 
Mi&s  Martineau,  whose  account  of  the  events  is 
at  once  the  most  graphic  and  the  fairest  that  we 
possess,  says  {History  of  the  Peace,  book  vi.,  chap.  5, 
llrst  edition,  1850) :  "  In  Manchester  the  influx  of 
malcontents  became  alarming  in  August,  1S42. 
Mills  were  stopped,  and,  in  some,  the  windows 
broken  and  machinery  injured.  The  Riot  Act  was 
read  four  times  in  one  day,  and  prisoners  were  taken 
by  scores  at  once.  A  large  attendance  of  military 
was  necessary.  At  one  time  all  the  chief  manufac- 
turing towns  in  the  district  seemed  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob.  Presently  a  royal  proclamation 
came  from  London,  and  troops  from  London  and 
from  Ireland ;  and  then  it  appeared  that  Chartists 
from  a  distance  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  disturb- 
.  ances.  It  was  well  understood  afterwards  that 
these  risings  were  a  great  affliction  to  the  bestr 
informed  of  the  suffering  operatives,  who  were  well 
aware  that  their  misery  had  no  immediately  political 
origin,  and  could  not  be  remedied  by  political 

movements In  a  very  short  time  the 

Chartist  strangers— men  whom  nobody  knew,  drop- 
ping in  from  a  distance—showed  a  depth  of  design 
and  an  extent  of  rapacity  which  disgusted  the  Lan- 
cashire operatives ;  and  the  disorder  subsided 
gradually  during  the  last  weeks  of  August  and  the 
beginning  of  September."  Mr.  A^illiams  is  scarcely 
warranted  in  his  assertion  that  the  agitation  led  to 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Drummond.  It  was  clearly 
proved  that  the  man  who  shot  Mr.  Drummond  was 
insane,  and  in  no  way  actuated  by  political  or 
revengeful  motives.  He  was  tried  for  murder,  de- 
clared insane,  and  confiued  in  a  lunatic  asylum  for 
life,— Editor.] 

THE  LAST  SEDAN  CHAIRS. 
(SfoB.  590  and  645.) 

[660.]  The  Manchester  CSty  News  of  October  26 
came  to  me  as  I  lay  hero  too  ill  to  answer  its  queries. 
It  is  now  mislaid.  I  have  not,  therefore,  the  date  of 
Miss  Atherton*s  death.  It  is  my  impression  that  the 
Icifit  sedan  chair  used  in  Manchester  was  the  one  kept 
in   the  Infirmary  for  the  conveyance  of  patients. 


When  I  was  a  child  I  saw  it  carried  past  our  house  in 
Oldham-street,  and  also  standing  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  Infirmary  one  day  when  by  rare  chance  I  saw 
the  great  front  door  open.  This  would  be  not  later, 
I  should  think,  than  1823-9.  It  might  be  a  year 
later.  The  chair  was  covered  with  black  leather 
fastened  on  with  rows  of  brass^headed  nails,  and  was 
otherwise  plain  and  straight,  the  upper  portion  not 
curving  gracefully  upwards  as  we  see  in  old  prints. 

Isabella  Banks. 

London. 

Sedan  chairs  were  in  common  use  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  so  recently  as  1848.  They  had  then 
recognized  stands  in  various  streets,  just  like  our  cab 
ranks,  and  they  were  canied  by  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessors of  the  "  cadies"  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  I  recol- 
lect having  seen  a  row  of  them  in  front  of  the  Music 
Hall  in  George-street,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
appearance  of  Jenny  Lind  in  Modern  Athens. 

W.  S. 

The  late  Rev.  Henry  Green,  M.A.,  in  his  History  of 
Knutsford  (1859),  says:— "One  of  the  time-honoured 
institutions  of  Knutsford  that  has  hitherto  survived 
all  other  innovations  of  cabs,  broughams,  and  baskets, 
is  that  of  '  sedan  chairs,'  or  rather  of '  a  vedan  chair ;' 
for  the  venerable  structure  has  become  autocratic, 
and  suffers  no  rival  near  the  throne.  Living  memory 
runneth  not  contraiy  to  the  persuasion  that  a  sedan 
chair  is,  like  the  palladium  of  Troy,  necessary  to  the 
very  existence  of  our  ancient  town.  The  present 
reigning  sedan  was  a  donation  or  heir-loom  from  a 
most  excellent  gentlewoman,  the  Lady  Jane  Stanley. 
She  bought  it  and  maintained  it,  but  did  not  keep  it 
for  her  exclusive  use.  Her  chairman — a  fine,  pre- 
sentable, portly  personage,  the  father  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Alcock — was  allowed  by  her  ladyship  to  let  out  the 
aristocratic  enclosiure  to  any  reputable  persons  in 
the  town,  charging  fourpence  for  himself  and  his 
helper.  The  chair  was  in  great  request,  and  soon 
another  lady,  Mrs,  Blackbume,  started  a  second  sedan ; 
and  then  Mrs.  Legh  had  a  third ;  and  very  useful  they 
wore  for  the  assemblies  and  other  social  parties." 
What  has  become  ot  these  old  chairs  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  saw  one  in  frequent  use  at  Knutsford  between 
1844  and  1848.  In  many  respects  they  were  con- 
sidered a  pleasant  and  comfortable  means  of  convey- 
ance, but  were  hable  to  this  inconvenience,  that  if  a 
dog-fight  or  other  exciting  incident  were  happening, 
the  bearers  would  sometimes  set  down  their  burdeq 
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in  the  street  and  go  to  see  it,  leaxing  the   lady 
stranded  and  forlorn.  B.  H.  Alcock. 

Boxy,  Lancashire. 

THE  POTATO. 
(Xofl.   612  and   626.) 

[661.J  The  Board  of  Agriculture  Beport,  1828,  tells 
us  (of  this  most  useful  and  now  universally  well- 
known  root)  that  it  is  a  native  of  America^  and  was 
familiar  to  the  Indians  before  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  It  was  called  by  them,  amongst  other 
names,  "openauk,"  and  in  the  history  of  tho  new- 
found land  Virginia,  by  Heriot  (a  follower  of  Sir  YT. 
Baleigh, and  printed  in  1588),  is  described  as  ''a kinde 
of  root  of  round  form,  some  of  the  bigness  of  wall- 
nuts,  some  farre  greater,  which  are  found  in  moist 
and  marish  lands,  growing  many  together  one  with 
the  other  in  ropes,  as  if  they  were  fastened  by  a 
string."  ''  Being  boy  led,"  he  says, "  or  sodden,  they  are 
verie  good  meate."  Gerard,  in  his  Herbal,  is  the  first 
author  who  gives  the  figure  of  the  potato  plant.  Ue 
calls  it  by  the  name  of  Polarum  tuberosum,  which 
name  has  been  followed  by  Linnaeus  and  his  disciples. 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  after  returning  from  America  in 
1586,  is  said  to  have  first  given  it  to  his  gardener  in 
Ireland,  as  a  fine  fruit  from  America,  and  which  he 
desired  to  be  planted  in  his  garden  in  the  spring.  It 
was  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  a  curious 
exotic,  and  towards  the  close  of  it  (1684)  was  planted 
in  the  fields  in  small  patches  in  Lancashire,  from 
whence  it  was  gradually  propagated  all  over  the 
kingdom  as  well  as  in  France. 

The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  the 
curious  qualities  which  are  ascribed  to  this  root  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  days,  is  referred  to  what  the  author 
of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  calls  the  '^  Potato  note  "  of 
Mr.  Collins,  at  the  end  of  Shakspere's  7Voi7iw  and 
Cremda.  Though  tolerably  conmion,  they  were  in 
James  the  First's  time  considered  as  a  great  delicacy, 
and  are  noticed  among  various  other  articlesto  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Queen's  household.  The  quantity  of 
them  was  at  this  time,  however,  extremely  smaU,and 
the  price  what  would  now  be  thought  excessive,  viz., 
2s.  per  ix)und. 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  an  old  book,  published 
in  1828,  entitled  Pulleyn's  Etymological  Compendium. 

Jamss  Bibbt. 
CnzutoOt 


'   QUEBIES. 

[662.]  "Whkklkr's  Chroniclb."— Is  there  in 
existence  a  complete  set  of  Wheeler's  Chronicle,  from 
its  beginning  in  1781,  and  where  can  it  be  seen  P 

J.  E. 

[663.]  Babbkbs' Poles:  Pawnbrokebs' Thheb 
Balus.— Will  any  reader  explain  how  and  when  the 
above  were  first  mtroduced  mto  this  country  P 

X.  D.  H. 

[664.]  TecB  Gibbet.— I  shall  be  glad  to  learn 
where  men  have  been  gibbeted  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  and  notes  as  to  the  crimes  for  which  they 
suffered.  Wiu^iam  Andrews. 

["665.J  The  Gotha  Almanack.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  say  where  I  shall  meet  with  copies  of  the 
Almanach  de  Gotha  (or  the  German  edition,  the ''  Hof  • 
kslender")  for  1800  and  earlier  years  P  The  King- 
street  Library  has  none  earlier  that  1848 ;  the  Chet- 
ham  Library  none  earlier  than  1855.  J.  A.  G. 

[666.]  "Mr.  Secretary."— Can  anyone  tell  me 
when  the  title  "  Mr.  Secretary,"  frequent  enough  in 
Swift's  days,  before  the  name  of  a  **  commoner" 
cabinet  mmister,  fell  out  of  use;  and  why  or  by 
whom  it  was  revived  when  the  present  Government 
came  into  power  P  Hittite. 

Hulme.  October  1, 1678. 

[667.]  Phenomenon  in  the  Ribble.— Tlie  fol- 
lowing paragraph  is  taken  from  the  London  Magazine 
for  January,  1775: — ^**A  letter  received  from  Preston 
in  Lancashire  says:  On  the  Olst  ult.,  at  about  five 
miles  distant  from  this  place,  the  river  Kibble  stood 
still ;  and  for  the  length  of  three  miles  there  was  no 
water  except  in  deep  places.  People  crossed  the  river 
dry-shod  where  just  before  neither  man  nor  hor;$e 
could  pass  without  a  boat.  In  about  five  hours  it 
came  down  in  a  strong  current,  and  continues  to  run 
as  usual.  It  seems  the  like  phenomenon  happened 
in  the  year  1715.  The  people  here  are  extremely 
alarmed  at  the  event."  Has  a  similar  occurrence  been 
observed  since  1775  P     And  is  any  cause  assignable 

to  it?  OCKBROOK. 

[668.]  Portrait  op  Chatterton  at  Peel  Park. 
Can  anyone  say  what  is  known  of  the  portrait  in  the 
permanent  gallery,  Peel  Park,  on  the  frame  of  which 
IS  the  following  lettering:—"T.Chatterton,  1752.— 
1770.  W.  Hogarth  "P  The  face  is  pleasing  and 
intelligent,  and  may  very  well  have  been  a  portrait  of 
the  "  boy  poet "  when  he  was  wxti'on  or  seventeen 
at  most ;  but  if  so,  was  assuredly  not  by  W.  Hogarth, 
as  the  great  painter  died  in  1764,  when  Chatterton 
was  not  quite  twelve  )'ears  old.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  have  this  portrait  traced  back  to  its 
origin.  Meantime  the  present  inscription  oii  the 
frame  is  an  anachronism  which  should  not  be  per- 
mitted in  a  public  gallery,        Bobsbt  Lanqxon, 
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NOTE. 

THE  FIRST  ''  CYPniANITSS"  AND  GBAUICAB  SCHOOL 

DINNBBS. 

[669.J  It  may  be  as  well  to  note  that  the  first 
annual  dinner  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School 
took  place  at  the  Bull's  Head  Inn,  Market  Place,  on 
Monday,  the  24th  September,  1781,  Sir  Thomas 
Egerton,  Bart.,  in  the  chair.  An  account  of  these 
celebrations,  with  their  chairmen,  stewards,  and  some 
of  the  celebrities  who  "  assisted  **  at  the  proceedings, 
would  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  our  local  his- 
tory, as  we  only  get  occasional  glimpses  of  them  in 
the  admirable  Grammar  School  Registers  issued  by 
the  Chetham  Society.  A  somewhat  older  school 
festival  was  that  held  by  the  scholars  of  the  Rev. 
John  Clayton,  M.A.,  sometime  chaplain  and  fellow  of 
our  then  Collegiate  Church,  whose  virtues  are  recorded 
in  the  following  inscription  on  the  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  at  the  entrance  of  the  Derby  Chapel : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,  MA., 

Successively  Chaplain  and  Feilow  of  this  Church ; 

Who  died  September  25, 1773,  aged  64  years : 

This  Monument  is  erected  by  his  scholars, 

A  grateful   token  of   their   affectionate  Esteem. 

He  had  endeared  himself  to  them 

By  his  manly  Cheerfulness,  strict  Integrity, 

Diffusive  Charity,  heroic  Forgiveness,'.  " 

And  serenity  of  Temper  under  Disappointments ; 

His  judicious  Fidelity  to  guanl  against 

Tlio  Dangers  of  Vice  and  Folhee  of  Ignorance, 

By  forming  the  Man,  the  Scholar,  the  Christian, 

In  every  Mind  submitted  to  his  Cultivation : 

His  ardent  zeal  for  true  religion. 

Warm  attachment  to  the  Church  of   England, 

And  unwearied  discharge  of  all  the  labours 

Of  a  concientiousParidi  Priest; 

By  the  uncommon  Lustre  of  his  declining  Years, 

Wherein  he  bore  the  sharpest  Agonies 

Of  a  painful  and  humiliating  Disease, 

With  the  Fortitude  of  Faith,  the  Resignation  of  Hope, 

And  the  strong  Consolations  of  a  well-spent  Life ! 

This  monument  was  erected  in  January,  1776.  By  a 
deed  dated  17th  June,  1772,  Mr.  Clayton  "  gave  .£30, 
to  be  lent  in  sums  of  XIO  or  ;£15  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  interest  free,  to  poor,  honest  tradesmen,  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church.** 

Harrop's  Mercury  of  August  29, 1775,  contains  the 
following  announcement :— "  Manchester,  August  29, 
1775.  To  be  held  at  the  House  of  John  Raffald, 
known  by  the  sign  of  the  King's  Head,  in  Salf ord,  on 
Tuesday,  the  2dth  September  next— the  Anniversary 
MBBTIN0  of  the  CrPBiAiYiT^,  being  the  Scholabs 


who  were  educated  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clayton's  School 
in  Salford,  at  which  time  and  place  all  the  Scholars 
are  desired  particularly  to  attend  on  especial  business. 
Dinner  on  the  table  at  Two  o'clock. 

Mr.  Edwabd  Hall,        \  gtewards  » 
Mr.  Benjamin  Boweb,  j  »^^»«"- 

It  will  be  seen  this  anniversary  was  held  in  the  house 
kept  by  the  husband  (or  rather  by  the  decidedly 
better  half)  of  Mrs.  Raffald,  the  well-known  authoress 
of  the  Experienced  English  Housekeeper^  aod  com- 
piler of  three  Manchester  Dhrectories  for  1772-3-81. 
Raffald  afterwards  appeared  as  proprietor  of  the 
Exchange  Coffee  House,  Market  Place,  in  which,  how- 
ever, atter  squandering  a  moderate  fortune,  he  came 
to  grief  in  less  than  a  month  after  his  wife's  death 
in  April,  1781.  The  Cyprianites  continued  their 
anniversary  for  many  years.  In  1779  Mr.  James 
Tomkinson  was  steward.  In  1780  Mr.  Edward  Tom- 
kinson.  In  1782  the  Rev.  John  Clowes  and  Mr. 
Richard  Hall.  In  1783  Sir  Ashton  Lever  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Tipping.  In  1784  Mr.  Thomas  livesey  and 
Mr.  E.  E.  Deacon.  In  fact,  very  many  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  time  seem  to  have  been  educated  by  the 
"Jacobite  Churchman," as  the  Rev.  LukeTyerman 
calls  him  in  his  Oxford  Methodists.  Both  John 
Clowes  (of  St.  John's,  Deansgate)  and  his  elder 
brother  Richard  (who  was  a  fellow  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  for  only  a  few  weeks,  having  been  cut  off  by 
a  malignant  fever  in  June,  1705,  an  the  early  age  of 
twenty-nine)  were  his  scholars,  and  as  a  sort  of  con- 
tinuity of  the  Byrom-Clayton-and-dowes  connection, 
Mr.  Clayton  preached  the  sermon  at  the  consecration 
of  St.  John's  by  Bishop  Keene  on  the  7th  July,  1769. 

In  Raffald's  Directory  for  1772  we  find, "  Rev.  John 
Clayton,  Fellow  of  Christ  Church,  Back  Salford.*  If 
some  of  Claytjn's  scholars  were  no  ordinary  men  they 
certainly  bad  no  ordinary  master.  Bom  in  1709,  the 
son  of  a  bookseller,  in  Manchester,  he  was  educated 
at  our  Grammar  School.  James  Everett  says,  in  his 
Methodism  tn  Manchester  (1827):  — "But  long 
anterior  to  Methodism  acquiring  any  fixity  of  charac- 
ter, and  even  prior  to  Mr.  Wesley's  appearing  in 
Manchester,  it  had  quietly  been  introduced  into  the 
town  imder  the  unsuspected  garfo  of  a  regular 
clergyman ;  and  its  calm  introduction  was  the  more 
singular  because  it  was  the  garb  in  which  it  made  its 
appearance  in  Oxford,  and  because  of  the  prominency 
it  assumed  by  means  of  the  very  gentleman  by  whom 
it  was  imi>orted.    The  first  person  upon  whom  the 
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name  can  be  legitimately  fastened  is  the  Bey.  John 
Clayton,  of  Brazen-nose  GoUege,  afterwaids  succee- 
avely  Chaplain  and  Fellow  of  the  Old  Chmch  in 

Manchester He  became  acquainted  with 

Mr.  Wesley  in  1732 No  sooner  had  Mr. 

Clayton  united  himself  to  the  infant  society  in 
Oxford  than  it  felt  the  benefit  of  his  influence,  for 

*  two  or  three  of  his  pupils'  (Wesley's  works)  followed 
his  example,  which  is  highly  complimentary  of  the 
deTOtional  spirit  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  imbue 
their  minds;  and  his  counsel  seems  to  have  been  as 
much  respected  as  his  conduct  had  been  influential. 

•  .  .  The  society,  at  the  time  Mr.  Clayton  joined 
it,  was  composed  of  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  mem- 
bers, and  had  carried  about  with  it  for  the  space  of 
four  years  the  collegian's  imaginary  brand  of  religious 
infancy.  How  long  he  continued  a  member  is  not 
certain,  but  probably  not  much  more  than  twelve  or 
fourteen  months,  as  we  find  him  removed  to  Man- 
chester in  1733.  .  .  .  Mr.  Clayton  had  not  been 
long  in  his  new  situation  before  Mr.  Wesley  tendered 
his  personal  respects  to  him.  For  in  May  (1783)  he 
set  out  for  Epworth,  and  took  Manchester  in  his 
way,  to  see  him.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Ep- 
worth, and  returned  to  Manchester  on  Saturday  the 
2nd  of  June.  The  next  day  he  preached  three  times, 
once  at  the  Old  Church,  again  in  Salford,  and  at  St. 
AnneV  (  Wedeifs  Works,  vol.  i.  page  130.)  Everett 
gives  an  affecting  account  of  Charles  Wesley's  inter- 
view with  his  old  college  friend  Clayton. 

Clayton's  Jacobinism  is  proverbial.  Everett  tells 
us  (page  121) :  "  When  Prince  Charles  was  at  the 
Palace  Inn,  he  (Clajiton)  paid  his  personal  respects 
to  him,  and  in  the  view  of  the  Whigs  was  charac- 
terized as  his  domestic  chaplain.''  In  fact  he  seems 
to  have  infused  this  spirit  into  the  *'  Cyprianites,"  for 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Whitworth,  of  the  Afan- 
eheder  Magaune,  dated  November  20,  1746,  the 
writer  says:  "But  that  the  sober  as  well  as  the 
drunken  have  been  guilty  of  this  practice,  we  had  a 
most  indecent  instance,  among  many  others,  in  one 
of  Mr.  C ^'s  senior  students,  who  about  two  Sun- 
days ago  affronted  a  lady  at  the  close  of  the  service 
of  the  church,  with  a  *  Down  with  the  Rump,'  more 
than  once  -,  but  this  is  very  pardonable  in  a  scholar, 
since  that  was  the  health  at  the  master's  table." 

John  Rvans. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

HARRIAOK  WITH  A  DBCBASED  WIFE*S  SI8TRR. 

(yofl.  648  and  656.) 

[670.J  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason'  why  a 
man  should  not  marry  his  wife's  sister  after  the  death 
of  the  former.  The  hardship  of  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  which  dates  only  from  1835,  is  often  very 
great.  Up  to  August,  1835,  the  marriage  was  void- 
able during  the  lifetime  of  both  parents  if  an  action 
was  raised  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  But  in  that 
year  Lord  Lyndhurst,  anxious  to  legalise  the  marriage 
of  Lord  George  Hill,  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire,  brought  in  a  bill  to  declare  all  such  marriages 
valid  up  to  that  date,  but  invalidating  all  marriages 
contracted  after  1835.  Lord  George  Hill  had  married 
a  Miss  Knight,  sister  of  his  late  wife,  and  it  was  felt 
impossible,  only  three  years  after  the  1832  Reform 
Bill,  to  pass  a  single  Act  legalising  this  aristocratic 
marriage  by  itself.  The  Marriage  Law  of  England 
iiad  remained  untouched  from  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  who  abolished  the  papal  power  of  dispensa- 
tion in  the  case  of  such  marriages  in  this  realm,  till 
this  change  in  1835.  The  law  presses  hardly  on  the 
poor  man,  who  frequently  can  get  no  one  to  care  for 
his  motherless  children  but  the  sister  of  his  late  wife. 
The' consequence  is  alliance,  not  marriage.  There 
were  estimated  to  be,  when  the  last  Royal  Commission 
sat  on  this  subject  and  took  evidence,  not  less  than  500 
of  these  and  other  irregular  marriages  annually.  In 
the  colonies  of  Australia  these  marriages  are  now  legal- 
ized, so  that  you  may  be  legally  married  in  Australia^ 
and  your  property  there  inherited  by  your  children, 
whilst  the  same  children  may  be  imable  to  claim 
their  parents' property  in  England  and  be  illegitimate 
in  the  eye  of  the  English  law.  The  House  of  Lords 
decided  in  the  celebrated  cause  of  **  Brook  t;.  Brook," 
where  the  parties  went  to  Altona,  in  Denmark,  to  be 
married,  that  the  children  could  not  inherit  their 
parents'  property  in  England.  G.  Pearson. 

t 

THV  OOTHA  ALSLANACK. 

I  (Query  Xe.  665,  Korember  9.) 

[671.]  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Almanack  de  Gotha 
for  1793,  which  your  correspondent  J.  A.  G.  may  see 
if  he  will  call  here.  W.  Hknry  Palik. 

J     Town  Hall,  Kanchetter. 
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"ME.  SECUKTABY." 
(Query  No.  665,  November  9.) 

[672. J  I  think  the  title  of  "Mr.  Secretary"  haa 
never  fallen  out  of  use.  It  was  certainly  customary 
to  use  it  in  Lord  Palmerston's  last  Administration, 
which  terminated  in  1865,  and  in  votes  an(f  other 
papers  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  always  used  for 
anything  I  have  observed  to  the  contrary. 

G.  Peabson. 

THttOWIXa  THE  SLIPPER  AT  WEDDINGS. 
(Query  No.  605,  October  19.) 

[673.]  The  custom  of  throwing  the  slipper  after  a 
bride  and  bridegroom  is  of  Eastern  origin.  At  Jewish 
marriages  it  is  still  sometimes  observed,  but  after  a 
different  manner  and  with  a  different  object  to  that 
adopted  here.  On  the  entry  of  the  bride  the  future 
husband  takes  a  shoe  and  gently  strikes  her  with  it 
on  the  back  of  her  neck,  as  a  sign  of  his  supremacy. 
The  throwing  of  the  slipper  in  this  country  is  for 
"  good  luck."  James  Bury. 

• 

HEIGHT  OF  THE  CAT  AND  FIDDLE. 
(Query  No.  607,  October  19.) 

[674.]  Mr.  S.  Lees  enquires  whether  the  Cat  and 
Fiddle  on  Axe  Edge  or  the  little  inn  on  Kirkstone 
Pass  in  the  Lake  Country  stands  highest  above  the 
sea  level.  Murray's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland  says  the  inn  at  the  top  of 
Kirkstone  Pass  is  1,468  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  "  is  said  to  be  the  highest  inhabited  house 
in  England.'*  But  the  same  publisher's  Handbook 
for  Shropshire  and  Cheshire  gives  the  height  of  Axe 
Edge  as  1,750  feet ;  and  as  the  inn  is,  I  believe,  placed 
on  the  highest  point,  this  will  give  it  an  advantage 
over  the  Westmoreland  hostelry  of  nearly  three 
hundred  feet,  W.  M. 

OTiilE     THE     ARTIST. 
CNo8.  559  and  582.) 

[675.]  There  were  two  artists  of  the  name  of  Orme, 
one  David  and  the  other  probably  William.  Their 
names  appear  in  the  Royal  Academy  Catalogue  of 
1797,  D.  Orme,  then  living  in  Holies-street,  Cavendish 
Square,  L9ndon,  and  W.  Orme,  in  Great  Maddox- 
street,  Hanover  Square.  The]  latter's  name  appears 
as  an  exhibitor  at  the  Academy  as  late  as  1819,  and 
among  his  contributions  in  the  interval  were  a  View 
near  Ashton,Lancashire,and  a  View  in  Cheshire  in  1798; 
a  View  at  CoUyhurst,  near  Manchester,  in  1800,  and 


Hawes  Water,  Westmorland,  in  1819.  This  W.  Orme 
will  be  the  artist  who  supplied  the  sketch  of  Chetham 
College  and  Hunf  s  Bank,  from  which  the  much  more 
famous  painter  Thomas  Girtin  made  his  drawing.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  know  that  Mr. 
J.  L.  Bond,  Charlotte-street,  Bathbone  Place,  London, 
had  two  pictures— A  View  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
at  Manchester,  and  a  View  of  the  College  at  Man- 
chester^in  the  Koyal  Academy  exhibition  of  1799. 

FjEtEDBBICK  LAWItBNCB  TAYABE. 

153,  Hydftl  Mount,  Hightown. 

THE  GIBBET  IN  LANCASHIBE. 
(Query  No.  664,  November  9.) 

[676.]  In  1758,  Grindrod,  a  wool-comber  of  Salf  ord, 
poisoned  his  wife  and  two  children,  for  which  he  was 
executed  at  Lancaster  in  the  following  year.  His  body 
was  afterwards  hung  in  chains  on  a  gibbet  at  the  end 
of  Cross  Lane,  near  Windsor  Bridge.  Mr.  W.  Harrison 
Ains worth  wrote  a  ballad  on  this  subject,  the  x)arti- 
culars  of  which  were  supplied  him  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Winter,  of  Stocks,  Cheetham,  the  Cuthbert  Spring  of 
Mervj/n  CUtheroe, 

In  September,  1790,  James  Macnamara  was  hanged 
on  Eersal  Moor  for  a  burglary  committed  in  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  Cheetham,  Stretford  Road.  The  gibbet  was 
erected  on  the  large  hill  near  the  Grand  Stand. 
Baines  says:  "Having  been  conveyed  from  Lancaster 
Castle  to  the  Kew  Bailey  Prison  he  was  taken  from 
thence  on  Saturday,  the  Uth  of  September,  attended 
by  the  chaplain  and  a  large  posse  of  peace  officers,  to 
Eersal  Moor,  where  a  gallows  had  been  erected  upon 
one  of  the  enotmences." 

In  1798,  a  man  named  George  Bussell  was  executed 
on  Newton  Heath  for  robbing  the  bleaching  croft  of 
a  Mr.  Shorrocks,  near  Scotland  Bridge. 

In  |1817,  four  men  were  executed  at  Lancaster  for 
the  murder  and  robbery  committed  at  Mr.  Little- 
wood's,  at  Pendleton.  All  died  declaring  their 
innocence.  The  story  is  told  in  Mr.  Proctor's  Man-^ 
Chester  Streets. 

Five  rebels  are  mentioned  by  Baines  as  having  been 
executed  in  Manchester  in  1716.  Where  did  the 
execution  take  place?  B.  B.  B. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  small  pocket  diary 
late  in  my  possession :— "When  Grindret  was  gibbeted 
at  the  end  of  Cross  Lane  in  1752,  I  was  in  company 

with  a  few  men,  at  a  public-house  kept  by  L , 

near  the  end  of  Cross  Lane,    In  the  early  part  of  the 
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night  a  wager  was  made  by  one  of  them  that  H , 

one  of  the  party,  durst  not  climb  the  gibbet  pole  and 
ask  old   Grindret   how  ho  did.    The  wager,  which 

was  for  a  few  pots  of  ale,  was  accepted  by  11 ,  who 

shortly  after  went  to  the  spat  and  climbed  the  pole, 
and  said,  '  Grindret,  how  do  yer  do?'    The  man  who 

made  the  wager,  having  got  there  as  soon  as  II , 

cried  out  in  the  dark,  in  a  gruff  voice,  *  Weary,  weak, 

cold,  and  hungry ;  how  are  you?'  II dropt  down 

as  dead,  and  many  days  passed  before  his  senses  were 
restored." 

Grindret  was  a  wool-comber,  residing  in  Salford. 
Hj)  administered  arsenic  mixed  in  brimstone  and 
treacle  to  his  wife  and  two  cliildren  with  such  fatal 
success  as  to  cause  the  death  of  all  of  them.  For 
this  offence  he  was  tried  at  Lancaster,  found  guilty, 
and  executed,  after  which  his  body  was  brought  to 
Manchester  and  hung  in  chains  on  a  gibbet  at  the  end 
of  Cross  Lano.  M.  Bradshaw. 

Oro88  Lane,  Salfonl. 

STOCKS,  CHEETIIAM. 
(Xcs.  5(2,  570,  631,  and  640.) 

[677.]  A  very  common  superstition  exists  in  Cheet- 
wood  that  the  Stocks  House  is  haunted  by  a  lady. 
Doubtless  the  embalmed  body  is  the  origin  of  the 
belief,  thouc^h  I  never  heard  the  story  until  reading 
Mr.  S.  IIk WITT'S  account  in  the  C'Vy  JVeics  of 
Ancoats  Hall.  It  is  said  a  Lady  Lovat  or  Lnvell  was 
for  many  years  buried  on  the  roof.  An  old  servant 
of  either  the  PolUrds  or  the  Murrays  stated  she  had 
often  seen  the  place  where  the  body  had  been— some- 
where on  the  le  ids.  Is  thure  .any  really  authentic 
foundation  for  this  story ;  and  also  for  another  one 
r.^*ipecting  Cheetwood  Hall  ?  It  is  said  that  a  body 
was  kept  there  unburied,  and  that  the  Derby  family 
granted  to  Captain  White  and  his  two  maiden  sifters 
a  lease  of  the  estate  for  their  live>  on  condition  that 
the  body  was  given  up  for  proper  interment.  Captain 
White  died,  and,  as  the  old  woman  who  told  me  ex- 
pressed herself,  was  not  cold,  when  Lord  Derby's 
agent  came  and  took  possession  of  the  i)roperty.  The 
passion  for  keeping  the  bodies  of  deceased  relatives 
above  ground  seems  to  have  been  very  strong  in 
Manchester.  May  not  some  of  these  tales,  or  all  of 
them,  have  their  foundation  in  the  story  of  Miss 
Bes^^ick,  whom  I  have  often  seen  at  the  Museum  in 
Peter-street:-'  J.  B.  L. 

The  closed  room  with  blockod-up  windows  did  exist 
at  "  Stocks  "  (it  was  not  called  "  Stocks  House  ")  in 


my  young  days.  Many  legends  were  current  respect- 
ing it.  One,  that  a  murder  had  been  committed 
therein,  and  that  the  dead  body  had  been  walled  up. 
The  will  iy,  I  believe,  the  truer  solution.  There  used 
to  be  a  similar  closed  room  at  Ancoats  Ilall,  with  a 
like  story  attached.  There  was  a  third  case  of  the 
kind  in  the  town,  and  this  it  is : — 

The  eccentric  Dr.  White — whose  fine  house,  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  the  Town  Hall,  King-street, 
was  a  marvel  of  mystery  and  surprises  in  the  way  of 
skeleton?,  which  dtu'ted  unaware  upon  intruders  not 
in  the  secret  of  traps  and  springs-  held  a  considerable 
property  during  the  lifetime  of  the  donor,  an  aunt. 
She  being  desirous  to  live  as  long  as  medical  skill 
could  keep  her  alive,  made  the  propertyover  to  him 
by  a  deed  of  gift,  to  bo  held  by  him  so  long  as  she 
**  remained  above-ground."  As  not  even  Dr.  "White 
could  keep  the  old  lady  alive  for  ever,  and  he  was  a 
shrewd  old  gentleman,  he  embalmed  her  body  when 
she  dieJ,  swathed  it  closely  in  linen  bed-ticking,  and 
then,  to  ensure  its  being  kept  above-ground,  con- 
signed it  to  the  Xatm'al  History  Society.  The  ma- 
hoganj' coffin  or  case  containing  this  English  mummy 
had  a  pane  of  glass  inserted  in  the  upper  portion  of 
the  lid ;  and  when  1  saw  it  last  it  stood  in  the  room 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance  of  the  society's  museum 
in  Pet  .'r-street,  with  a  huge  palmetto  leaf  covering 
the  wall  beside  it. 

Of  course  I  never  saw  any  confirmatory  legal 
document.  I  but  repeat  what  I  have  heard  from 
those  who  did  know  Dr.  White,  If  anyone  with 
more  accurate  information  comes  forward  to  disprove 
any  portion  of  anything  I  state,  I  can  only  say,  in  the 
interest  of  truth,  thanks.  Isabella  Banks. 

I>EprTY-C0N8TABLK  NADIN. 
<Xos.  634,  639,  and  658.) 

[078.J  I  can  but  think  your  con*espondent,  Mr. 
Hewitt,  is  wrong  in  saying  that  Nadin  was  deputy 
to  Lavender.  I  believe  Lavender's  introduction  to 
the  Manchester  police  as  deputj'-constable  took  place 
on  the  retirement  of  Xadin,  who  had  been  deputy 
for  some  twenty-five  years,  and  who  was  most  un- 
popular from  his  having  had  the  carrying  out  of  the 
political  persecutions  of  those  times.  Xadin  retired 
about  1823  to  Orrish  3Iere,  near  Cheadle,  and  died 
there  about  183().  Lavender  had  been  one  of  the 
celebrated  Bow-street  runners,  and  I  have  understood 
was  active  in  the  detection  of  the  Cato-street  con- 
spiracy, and  to  this  owed  his  appointment  in  Man- 
chester.   Ho  died  about  1832,  J.  L. 
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Mr.  James  Buby  teUs  us  that  Joe  Nadin,a  fustian 
cutter,  Joined  the  Manchester  police  force  early  in 
the  present  century,  and  that  this  force  was  then 
superintended  by  Stephen  Lavender,  whose  deputy 
Nadin  eventually  became.    That  Nadin  joined  the 
police  force  early  in  the  present  century  is  a  fact,  but 
the  statement  that  Mr.  Lavender  then  superintended 
that  force  is  an  error.    In  1812,  when  a  number  of 
Radicals,  who  had  assembled  at  the  sign  of  the 
Elephant  in  Tib-street,  were  apprehended,  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  name  of  Lavender  in  the  account 
given  of  the  proceedings.   Nadin  was  the  chief  actor 
in  the  affair.    Referring  to  Pigot's  Directory  for  the 
year  1813,  I  find  it  recorded  that  the  boroughreeve 
was  Mr,  Jeremiah    Fielding;    the   constables,  Mr. 
William  Johnson  Edensor  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Winter ; 
deputy-constable,  Mr.  Joseph  Nadin.     A  list  also  is 
given  of  the  constables  for  the  various  divisions  of 
Manchester,  but  the  name  of  Lavender  is  not  in  the 
list.    The  particular  year  in  which  Lavender  Super- 
seded Nadin  I  do  not  remember ;   but  of  this  I  am 
certain,  that  it  was  some  time  after  the  memorable 
16th  of  August,  1819. 

Mrs.  Banks  says  the  constables  used  to  be  called 
"  Lavenders  men,"  Yes,  after  that  gentleman's 
accession  to  office ;  but  previously  they  went  by  the 
name  of  "  Nadin's  men"  and  "  Nadin's  runners." 

Like  his  great  prototype,  Jonathan  Wild,  Nadin 
had  his  decoys — scamps  who  first  trained  thieves  and 
then  aided  him  or  his  beadles  in  their  capture.  I 
knew  one  of  these  decoys,  who  lived  in  Cropper- 
street  (now  Osbome-street),  Oldham  Road.  His 
name  was  Jack  Saul ;  and  while  Nadin  continued  in 
office  he  was  in  fiourishing  circumstances;  but  shortly 
after  Lavender  (who  was  of  a  totally  different  stamp 
from  Nadin)  became  deputy-constable,  Jack  was 
arrested,  tried,  condemned,  and  comx>eUed  to  '*  leave 
his  country  for  his  country's  good." 

I  have  been  informed  that  Nadin,  after  his  dis- 
missal from  office,  went  to  live  at  Reddish,  and  that 
he  there  became  connected  with  the  Methodists ;  but 
whether  as  a  member  of  the  society  or  merely  as  a 
frequenter  of  their  place  of  worship  I  cannot  say. 
His  death  was  caused  by  being  thrown  from  his  gig, 
in  consequence,  I  believe,  of  his  horse  taking  fright. 
Thus  ended  the  career  of  this  notorious  character ; 

and  in  the  words  of  the  old  rhyme  I  may  say  :— 
Such  fellows  as  he  and  his  men 
May  England  never  see  again. 

Samubl  Hjewitt 
Man4en-«treet,  Cfaorlton-on-Kedlock. 


Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Municipal  Corporar 
tions  Act,  the  municipal  government  of  Manchester 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor.  Under 
his  jurisdiction  a  court  leet  assembled  at  Easter  and 
Michaelmas.  At  the  latter  the  boroughreeve  and  two 
constables  were  annually  appointed  from  the  most 
respectable  of  the  inhabitants.  The  peace  of  the 
town  was  superintended  by  the  constables,  who,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  details,  appointed  a 
"deputy,"  who  had  under  his  command  several 
beadles,  formeriy,  says  Aston,  emphatically  called 
"bang-beggars,"  To  this  office  of  deputy  Joseph 
Nadin  was  appointed  about  1800. 

Archibald  Prentice,  in  his  Eidancal  Sketches  of 
Manchester,  1861,  page  d4,  speaking  of  the  discontent 
that  prevailed  in  Manchester  in  1809,  says:— "The 
management  of  town's  affairs  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  self-styled  'friends  of  social  oider,' 
who  swore  by  *  Church  and  King,'  and  thought  that 
they  better  served  God  and  their  country  by  punish- 
ing the  discontented  than  by  endeavouring  to  remove 
the  causes  of  discontent.  These  miserable  rulers  were 
in  their  turn  ruled  by  one  of  their  own  servants,  the 
noted  Joseph  Nadin,  the  deputy-constable,  an  official 
fixture,  the  master  of  successive  annually-apiK)inted 
boroughreeves  and  consfables,  whose  occupation  as  a 
thief-taker  had  led  him  to  believe  that  a  poor  man 
who  asked  what  his  superiors  were  not  disposed  to 
grant  would  take  it  if  he  had  the  power.    To  this 
man's  rule,  strengthened,  it  is  said,  by  seasonable 
loans  to  some  of  the  magistracy — for  he  had  con- 
trived to  make  his  office  one  of  great  profit— may  be 
attributed  much  of  the  jealousy  and  hatred  with 
which  the  working  classes  in  this  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood regarded  their  employers,  the  local  autho- 
rities, and  the  general  government  of  the  country. 
For  more  than  ten  years  from  the  period  of  which  we 
are  writing,  this  coarse  man  was  the  real  ruler  of 
Manchester,  under  a  succession  of  municipal  officers 
and  magistrates,  who  thought  they  exercised  a  whole- 
some authority  when,  at  his  suggestion,  they  sought 
to  repress,  by  every  means  of  coercion,  the  rising  de- 
mand  for  political  and  social  rights." 

Bamford,  in  his  Idfe  of  a  Badioal  (1844),  vol.  i. 
page  82,  thus  describes  Nadin  in  1817  :— 

He  was,  I  should  suppose,  about  six  feet  one  inch  in 
height,  with  an  uncommon  breadth  and  solidity  of 
frame.    He  was  also,  as  well  as  he  was  strongly  l^uilt. 
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upright  in  gait  and  active  in  motion.  His  bead  was 
full-sized,  his  complexion  sallow,  his  hair  dark  and 
slightly  grey ;  his  features  were  broad  and  non-intel- 
lectual, his  voice  loud,  his  language  coarse  and  illiterate, 
and  bis  manner  rude  and  overbearing  to  equals  or 
inferiors. 

Nadin  had  taken  Bamford  into  custody  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason,  and  waa  conveying  him  from  Mid- 
dleton  to  the  New  Bailey  in  a  hackney  coach  guarded 
by  dragoons.  He  then  gives  a  specimen  of  his  con- 
versation on  the  way : — 

FlEkssing  Street  Bridge  and  Royley  we  entered  the 
village  of  Royton,  the  streets  of  wMch  were  deserted 
and  the  doois  shut.  We  soon  returned  to  Royley,  and 
the  constables  made  a  dash  into  a  house  in  search  of  a 
man  named  Mellor,  but  he  was  not  there.  A  crowd  was 
collected  near  the  carriage  and  as  I  was  expecting  to  move 
on,  the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a  long,  thin, 
barrel  of  a  human  body  was  thrust  into  the  coach  head 
first,  a  couple  of  stilt-like  legs  being  doubled  up  after  it. 
**Lock  *em  together,"  said  Mr.  Nadin,  and  it  was  no 
sooner  said  than  done.  This  person  had  met  some  of 
the  runners  in  a  back  court  or  alley,  and  threatened  to 
beat  in  their  brains  with  a  walling  hammer  which  he 
had  in  his  hand.  George  Howorth,  for  that  was  the 
name  of  my  new  companion,  was  a  decent,  labouring 
married  man  of  Royton,  and  was  about  six  feet  four 
inches  in  height.  He  said  he  thought  it  a  very  hard 
case—"  he  cudno'  tell  wot  he'd  done  amiss."  Mr.  Nadin 
said  he'd  know  «  wot  he'd  done  amiss  "  before  he  was 
much  older.  **  YHiy  bless  3'our  life,  Mesthur  Nadin,"  said 
George,  **  Yore  a  graidley  felley  for  owt  'at  I  kno  to 
th'  contrary,  an'  I  never  sed  nowt  ogen  yo  i*  my  lyve." 
"  Aye,  an  I'll  make  thee  into  a  graidley  f ellcy,  too,  afore  I 
ha»  dun  wi'  the.  Theaw'rt  a  moderate  length  to  begin 
wi',  but  thetiw'll  be  lunger  afore  thaw  comes  back  to 
Reighton;  ween  Iw'  thee  hanged,"  said  our  keeper. 
•*Nay,  Mester  Nadin,"  said  George,  "dunno'say  so; 
they  axt  wot  I  had  i'  mi  hont  an'  I  shode  'em,  it  wur 
nobbut  a  bit  ova  walling  hommer  'at  I'd  bin  a  borroin." 
•'Aye,"  said  Mr.  Nadin,  "an' theaw  sed  theawd  knock 
their  brains  eawt  wi  it.  But  ween  lam  thee,  an'  o  yo' 
Jacobins,  heaw  yo'  threaten  to  kill  th'  king's  officers. 
Theawll  be  hang'd  as  sure  as  theaw  sits  theer."  George 
seemed  thoughtful  upon  this.  He  looked  at  the  shackles 
and  at  me,  and  soon  after  we  drew  up  at  the  Spread 
Eagle  public-house  in  Manchester-street,  Oldham. 

Nadin  resigned  in  1821,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Stephen  Lavender,  of  London.  Aston,  in  his  Metrical 


Becardiof  ManohuUr  (1822),  page  89,  writing  of  the 

year  1821,  says: — 

In  April  this  year,  his  health  rather  fading, 
The  town  was  deprived  of  the  service  of  Nadin, 
Who'd  twenty  years  deputy-constable  been ; 
Much  longer  thiEui  any  before  him,  I  ween. 

Lavender  had  been  a  Bow-street  officer,  and  in  1820 

assisted  in  the  arrest  of  ThisUewood  and  his  gang, 

the  Cato-fltreet  conspirators.    Mr.  Buby  is  mistaken 

in  saying  that  '^  Nadin  eventually  became  deputy  to 

Lavender.*'    And  I  also  beg   to   differ  from  Mrs. 

Banks  in  her  opinion  that  Mr.  Lavender's  death  was 

<*  accelerated  by  the  neglect  of  his  claims  as  an  old 

public  servant  when  he  was  superseded  by  the  new 

order  of  things."    Mr.  Lavender  died,  I  believe,  in 

June,  1833,  and  the  new  order  of  things  (if  by  this 

term  Mrs.  Banks  means  the  introduction  of  the  ^  new 

pohce  "  as  they  were  called)  did  not  begin  until  1839 

G.  H.  S. 
Heaton  Moor. 

I  remember  seeing  Nadin  in  my  young  days.  He 
then  resided,  and  I  believe  died,  at  Cheadle  Hulme. 
He  was  one  of  the  last  holders  of  what  was  called  a 
"  Tyburn  Ticket."  This  was  a  privilege  or  kind  of 
indulgence  granted  to  anyone  who  by  his  energy  or 
evidence  was  the  means  of  bringing  to  Justice,  or 
rather  to  trial,  a  person  charged  with  political 
offences.  This  custom  obtained  in  the  palmy  days  of 
the  Regency  and  under  the  rule  at  the  Home  Office 
of  Addington,  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  when  Eldon  held 
the  Great  Seal.  It  has  of  course  disappeared  in  the 
advance  of  constitutional  government  and  consequent 
cessation  of  political  offences  in  England.  The 
holder  of  the  ''  Tyburn  Ticket"  was  exempted  from 
various  services,  such  as  juries,  and  occasionally  these 
privileges,  it  is  said,  were  sold,  just  as  papal  indul- 
gences in  the  sixteenth  century  or  as  church  livings 
are  in  the  nmeteenth.  G.  Pbabson* 

JACKDAWS. 
(Km.  246,  396.  and  440J 

[679.]  The  following  cutting  from  the  Hesde  and 
CiUingham  Tdegraph  of  November  2, 1878,  will  prove 
an  amusing  addition  to  the  notes  previously  given  on 
jackdaws.  We  are  told  that "  A  jackdaw,  belonging 
to  a  lady  in  Cottingham  [near  Hull]  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  by  its  singular  attach- 
ment to  a  little  boy  residing  near  to  its  owner.  It 
daily  accompanies  the  boy  in  all  his  rambles,  flying 
a  short  distance  in  advance,  and  perpetually  polling 
out  in  unmistaksable  language  <  come  on,'  and  if  ap- 
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proached  by  others  displays  considerable  iiTitation. 
Jack,  as  usual,  ou  Sunday  morning  perched  on  the 
I'oof  of  an  adjacent  building,  watching  the  advent  of 
his  companion.  lie  espied  him  wending  his  way  to 
church.  lie  followed  and  entered  the  sacred  edifice 
simultaneously  with  the  boy,  who  took  his  usual  seat, 
but  Jack,  more  ambitious,  perched  on  the  pulpit,  for- 
tunately having  the  good  manners  not  to  invite  his 
friend  to  join  him  by  his  usual  *come  on.*  The 
officials  vainly  endeavoured  to  expel  the  intruder.  At 
length  the  little  boy  left  his  seat  and  walked 
deliberately  out  of  church,  Jack  following  him  into  a 
house  in  the  churchyard.  Here  the  bird  was  with 
difficulty  retained  until  his  companion  returned  to 
church."  William  Axdrkws. 

Colonial-street,  Hull. 

THE   LAST   SEDAN   CIIAIIJS. 
(Nos.  590,  645,  and  660.) 

[6S0.]  As  the  sedan  to  which  1  alluded  was  used 
by  Miss  Atherton  within  a  few  years  of  her  death,  at 
all  events  quite  as  late  as  1SI)5,  I  cannot  very  well 
see  how  that "  kept  in  the  Infirmary,"  instanced  by 
Mrs.  Banks,  in  1828-9,  can  be  "  the  last  sedan  chair 
used  in  Manchester."  I  may  add  that  the  sedan  of 
Miss  Atherton  was  not  only  carried  by  the  two  old 
men  (who  were  each  paid  a  shilling  for  the  job)  but 
attended  by  a  somewhat  magnificent  footman,  carry- 
ing an  equally  magnificent  family  prayer-book. 

J.  E. 

Last  summer  I  saw  in  Beaumaris  a  sedan  chair  in 
general  use,  and  was  told  they  were  let  out  on  hire. 
In  the  entrance  to  the  old  Court  House  a  number  of 
them  ore  stored  away,  some  seemingly  very  ancient, 
dating  back,  one  would  think,  to  even  the  earliest 
days  of  sedan  chairs.  Arthur  C.  Yates. 

Withington. 

I  remember  going  in  a  sedan  chair  one  snowy  night 
in  the  winter  of  1846-7  to  a  ball  given  in  Winckley 
Square,  Preston.  There  used  to  be  two  sedan  chairs 
in  Preston,  one  Whig  and  tlu  oth'jr  Tory,  and  no 
Tory  lady  would  have  been  seen  in  tlie  Whig  sedan 
for  anything.  One  used  to  wait  in  an  archway  in 
Winckley  Square,  and  tlio  othn*  was  often  standing 
by  Huffman's, the  dogger,  in  Fi.^lu^jv^at.^  opposite  the 
top  of  Cannon-street.  In  1S27-.30  an  aunt  used  t<) 
visit  us  in  a  sedan — Tory,  you  may  be  sure — coming 
from  tho  present  "Albion"  in  Cliurcli-ptreet  to 
Winck ley-street.  E.  S.  X. 


THE  PRESUMED  DOUBLE-HEADED  ADDER. 
(Nos.  297,  301,  318,  347,  and  366.) 

[681.]  I  find  in  the  new  edition  of  White's  Natural 
History  of  Si^lborne,  "edited  with  additions  by 
Thomas  Brown,  F.L.S."  (Cliatto  and  Windus,  1875), 
at  page  201  the  following  note  by  the  editor:  "An 
adder  with  two  distinct  heads,  which  lived  three  days, 
taken  with  five  others  from  the  body  of  an  old  one, 
found  in  a  ditch  at  Drumlanrig,  Dumfriesshire,  is  now 
in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Thomas  Grierson,  Baitford, 
near  Thornhill.*'  We  have  occasionally  seen  or  heard 
of  such  monstrosities  as  two-headed  calves  and  sheep, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  dual  human  songstress  who 
lately  astonished  the  musical  patrons  of  this  city, 
and  why  not  an  occasional  two-headed  viper? 

C.  H. 


QUERIES. 

[(>S2.]  The  London  Lord  Mayor's  Show.— 
What  is  the  origin  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show  on  the 
9th  November  ?  Alpha. 

[083.]  Marple  Hall  Stables.  — Can  any  of 
your  reiiders  give  the  precise  date  of  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  above ;  also  where  I  may  obtain  infor- 
mation respecting  the  hall  and  stables.^ 

Claude  Aldred. 


J^aturirag.  !!<C0brmfin-  23,  1878. 


EARLY   LANCASHIRE    AND  CHESHIRE   PRINTERS. 

[i)S4.]  Mr.  W.  II.  Allnutt,  one  of  the  assistant 
librarians  of  tho  Bodleian  Library,  has  just  printed 
for  private  circulation  a  paper  which  he  road  at  the 
rocoiit  Oxford  m^H^ting  of  the  Library  Association,  on 
Provincial  Printers  and  Printing  previous  to  1800. 
lie  gives  a  list  of  the  earliest  printers  in  towns  in 
Knghindand  Wales,  and  the  following  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  nam?3  are  included.  Mr.  Allnutt  is,  I  believe, 
engaged  on  a  history  of  provincial  printing  before 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  his  list  is  issued  with  the 
hope  of  eliciting  information  concerning  additional 
places  or  earlier  names  and  dates.  Some  of  your 
reculers  may  bo  able  to  ass-ist  in  tlii.s  matter,  and  1  am 
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iuduced  to  think  that  you  may  not  be  unwilling  to 
lind  room  for  Mr.  Allnutt's  list: — 

Place.  Printer.  Date. 

Blackburn    J.  Waterworth    1792 

Blackley  Harrison  and  Co 1791 

Bolton  ?  1761H 

„      J.  Drake  1785 

Bury R.  Haworth ..  1793 

Chester ?  1656? 

„      E.  luce 1711 

Congleton J.  Dean  and  Son 1790 

llaaiingden  W.  Clerk 1793 

Kirkham  II.  Moon  [1790j 

Lancaster II.  Walmsley   1783 

Liverpool S.  Terry 1710 

Macclesfield T.  Bayley 1774 

Manchester Y  1(U)4  ? 

„  Roger  Adams 1719 

Nantwich J.Bromley  177-1 

Prescot T.  Eyres  1779 

Preston W.Smith [1740] 

Rochdale  T.  Ilarley 1796 

Stockport J.Clarke 1778 

Ulverbton ?  1798 

Warrington  J.  Eyres   1731 

Wigan  P  cl7()0 

„      R.Ferguson 1780 

C.  W.  S. 

INIGO  J0NK8  NOT  A  WELSHMAN. 

[605,]  Was  Inigo  Jones  a  Welshman  or  an  English- 
man ?  As  regards  this  celebrity  I  have  always  been 
under  the  impression  he  was  an  Englishman,  and 
wherever  I  have  travelled  in  Wales  I  have  stuck 
tenaciously  to  this  belief.  The  Welsh  will  have  it 
lie  was  a  Welshman,  and  born,  too,  on  the  mountain 
above  Trefriw,  in  Carnarvonshire.  In  the  Canuirvon 
and  Denbigh  Herald  of  Saturday,  September  21st, 
1878,  I  read  the  address  of  Mr.  G.  O-sborne  Morgan, 
C^C.;  M.P.,  given  at  the  Royal  National  Eisteddfod  at 
Birkenhead,  on  Tuesday  the  17th  September.  ^Ix. 
Osborne  Morgan,  in  the  first  part  of  his  address,  said: 
"The  Times,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  always 
rather  ready  to  have  a  fling  at  our  nationality,  had 
a  leading  article  upon  the  subject,  in  which  they 
said :  *  Here  is  a  country  which  has  not  i)roduced  a 
single  great  man  in  the  arts,  sciences,  literature,  or 
any  other  walk  in  life.' "  Further  on  he  said :  "But 
no  sooner  had  1  read  the  article  than  I  sat  down,  and 
in  five  minutes  I  counted  on  my  fingers  one  Welsh- 
man at  least  who  had  been  highly  distinguished, 
who  had  achieved  the  very  highest  position,  in 
everyone  of  the  three  great  branches— I  mean  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  sculpture.  There  was  Inigo 
Jones  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who  was  the 


greatest  architect  of  his  time.  There  was  Herbert 
Wilson,  a  native  of  Mold,  a  charming  landscape 
painter,  whoso  works  we  appreciated  so  thoroughly 
in  the  Wrexham  Exhibition  last  year.  There  was 
Gibson,  a  native  of  Conway— my  own  town — certainly 
one  of  the  first  sculptors  of  the  time.  All  these  were 
thorough  Welshmen." 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  had  occasion  to  be  on  the 
mountain  tops  during  the  wildest  November  weather 
I  or  the  oldest  inhabitant  ever  remembers,  and  was 
pursued  by  blinding  storms  of  hail  and  rain,  closoly 
followed  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning  and  heavy 
rolling  peals  of  thunder.  The  grand  old  mountains 
seemed  to  move  with  an  inward  ti'embling  as  the 
thunder  travelled  in  the  misty  distance.  Again,  in 
breadth  and  grandeur,  a  rolling  sea  of  vapour  swept 
over  the  distant  mountains,  and  flash  after  flash, 
thunder  peal  after  thunder  peal  swept  tlurougli  the 
troubled  heavens,  accompanied  by  blinding  hail  fall- 
ing in  mighty,  long  curved  shafts,  and  beating  one's 
face  and  hands  as  it  were  with  a  strap  of  needles. 
Again  and  again  the  lightning  flashed,  and  again  the 
thunder  crashed,  and  down  again  the  hail  dashed 
after  each  volley  ot  thunder,  as  the  roaring  of  the 
storm  tore  on  ripping  up  trees  and  hurling  them 
down  to  the  earth  as  one  would  rotten  sticks.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  was  one  masterly,  superb  picture, 
utterly  un  pain  table,  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 
During  this  mighty  raging  of  the  hurricane  I  sought 
shelter  biineath  an  old  outbuilding  connected  with  a 
farmstead  named  Ribo,  at  Ardda,  on  the  mountain 
between  Trefriw  and  Dolgarrog.  Safe  from  the 
violent  tempest,  and  whilst  smoking  a  pipe  of  the 
fragrant  weed,  I  sank  into  a  contemplative  mood 
about  a  very  interesting  chat  I  had  a  few  weeks 
previous  with  the  farmer  and  wife  when  I  turned 
into  the  little  mountain  cabin  for  refreshment  and 
shelter.  The  conversation  was  especial Ij'  about  the 
old  house  they  occupied,  its  age  and  dilapidation^ 
and— Inigo  Jones.  They  assured  me  this  very  home 
of  theirs  had  been  a  druidical  temple,  and  had  been 
in  their  family  at  least  one  hundred  and  forty  years ; 
that  Inigo  Jones  was  born  clt^se  to,  in  fact  at  the 
next  farmstead,  about  three  furlongs  distant,  called 
Pen'rallt  Inco,  or  Inigo,  the  very  farm  where  on  the 
12th  of  April,  1877,  a  dreadful  murder  is  supposed  to 
have  been  perpetrated.  I  listened  attentively  to 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  Owen,  but  could  not  agree  with  them 
on  the  point  that  Inigo  Jones  was  a  Welshman.  I  said 
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he  was  an  £Dgli8hman,and  was  bora  in  London;  and 
with  this  information  both  seemed  somewhat  stag- 
gered. I  said  it  was  quite  possible  that,  during  the  build- 
ing of  Llanrwst  bridge,  dated  1636,lQigo  Jones  being 
the  architect  might  have  located  himself  for  a  time 
at  this  quiet  mountain  farmstead,  known  as  PenValt 
Inco,  or  Inigo,  and  doubtless,  he  being  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary artistic  genius,  would  fix  on  this  glorious 
and  picturesque  spot,  not  more  than  five  miles  from 
his  labour  of  love.  From  this  Pen'rallt  Inco  the  view 
is  most  charming.  Immediately  the  eye  rests  upon 
this  scene  of  loveliness ;  then  it  quietly  follows  the 
silvery  serpentine  blade  of  the  Conway  to  Caer-hun, 
Tal-y-Cafn,  Llansantfraid,  Conway,  Qreat  and  Little 
Orme*s  Heads ;  and  further  on,  to  the  unfathomable 
deep,  where  ships  from  all  and  to  all  climes  can  be 
seen  ploughing  the  billows. 

After  arriving  home  on  the  evening  of  this  terrific 
day  I  took  a  quiet  wade  Into  the  Imperial  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Biography,  published  some  dozen  or 
more  years  ago  by  William  Mackenzie,  Glasgow. 
There  I  found  that  **  Inigo  Jones,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  English  architects,  was  the  son  of  a  cloth- 
worker  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
Avhere  he  was  born  in  1572,  His  father,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  is  believed  to  have  given  the  child  the 
Spanish  form  of  his  own  name  (Ignatius)  out  of 
respect  to  some  connection  in  Spain."  How  lament- 
able !  "  He  died,  worn  out  with  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment, June,  l(>r>3."  With  regard  to  Richard  Wilson 
(not  "  Herbert  Wilson  ")  and  John  Gibson,  R.A.,  the 
former  was  "  the  son  of  a  Welsh  clergyman,  bom  at 
Pinegas"  (not  Mold),  "in  Montgomeryshire,  in  1713; 
and  the  latter  was  the  son  of  a  landscape  gardener  at 
Conway,  North  Wales,  where  he  was  born  in  1791." 

Ablunydd  Glan  Conway. 

FUicdch.  TreMw,  Korth  Wales. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

"IN  MY  mind's  EYB." 
(No8.  632  and  643.) 

f(W6.J  In  the  GentlemarCs  Magadne  for  1765  I 
find  reference  made  to  the  will  of  one  Thomas  Wind- 
sor dated  in  the  year  1479,  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  a  service  performed  for  the  dead  and  which  was 
called  a  "  mind."  "  Item.  I  will  that  after  my 
monethes  mind  done  the  said  four  tapers  be  delivered 
to  the   churchwardens.     And   that  there   be    100 


children  within  the  age  of  -sixteen  yean  to  be  at  my 
monethes  minde  to  say  for  my  soul.  That  against 
my  monethes  minde  the  candles  bren  before  the  rude 
in  the  parish  church*  Also  that  at  my  monethes 
minde  my  executors  provide  twenty  priests  to  sing 
placebo  dti^er 

There  were  also  "week's  minds"  and  "year's 
minds,"  which  were  services  performed  for  the  dead 
at  the  end  of  a  week  or  a  year.  The  word  "  mind," 
says  the  contributor,  signifies  remembrance,  so  the 
yearns  mind  would  be  a  year's  remembrance,  a  week's 
mind  a  week's  remembrance,  and  so  on.  The  phrase 
would  of  course  survive  the  custom  of  which  it  was 
the  name,  and  the  words  being  still  remembered  as 
coupled  when  their  original  meaning  was  almost  for- 
gotten, it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  person  who  had  a 
strong  desire  to  a  thing  might  say  "  I  have  a  month's 
Doind  to."  It  is  only  with  the  desire  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  question  as  to  how  the  word  "  mind  " 
ha£  crept  in  in  such  phrases  as  "  In  my  mind's  eye," 
"  I  mind  it  well,"  "  I've  a  good  mind,"  and  "  Mind 
your  P's  and  Q's,"  that  I  have  trespassed  on  your 
valuable  space,  and  when  we  remember  the  everyday 
occurrence  of  the  latter  phrases,  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  your  readers  to  have  the  probable 
origin.  Younkbb. 

THBMOON. 
(No8.  264  and  279.) 

[687.]  Of  Bums's  "  new  moon  with  the  old  moon 
in  her  arms,"  Shelley,  in  his  TWumjtiA  of  Life^  sings  in 
this  strain : — 

Like  the  young  moon — 

yth&n.  on  the  sunlit  limits  of  the  night 

Her  white  shell  trembles  amid  crimson  air        » 

And  whilst  the  sleeping  tempest  gathers  might — 

Does,  as  the  herald  of  its  coming,  bear 

The  ghost  of  its  dead  mother,  whose  dim  form 

Bends  in  dark  ether  from  her  infant's  diair ; 

So  came  a  chariot  on  the  silent  storm 

Of  its  own  rushing  splendour,  and  a  Shape 

So  sate  within. 

A.  S. 

THIS  GIBBBT  IN  CHBSHIBB. 
(Query  664,  November  9.) 
[688.]  About  the  year  1790  or  1791,  a  jenny- 
spinner  named  John  Dean  lived  at  the  Junction  of 
Hope's  Carr  with  Cheapside,  Middle  BEillgate,  Stock- 
port. He  was  a  drunkard,  gambler,  and  cockfighter ; 
and  one  night,  in  a  fit  of  drunken  madness^  beat  his 
wife  to  death  with  the  handbrush.   He  was  tried  and 
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executed  at  Chester,  and  his  body  was  brought  to 
Stockport  and  gibbeted  on  Stockport  Great  Moor, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Grown  Inn.  It  must  have 
hung  there  several  years,  as  my  father,  who  was  bom 
in  1793,  remembered  his  mother  taking  him  to  look 
at  it.  In  my  youth  I  often  heard  an  old  neighbour 
(Sarah  Daniels)  tell  of  seeing  the  body  of  John  Dean 
as  it  was  being  conveyed  up  thellillgate  to^rards  the 
moor.  It  was  encased  in  a  framework  of  iron  hoop- 
iBg  and  suspended  in  an  upright  position  from  a 
**  three-legs"  erected  in  the  cart.  J,  K. 

Stockport. 

THB    LORD    mayor's   SHOW. 
(Query  Ko.  682,  November  16.) 

f689.]  I  believe  the  first  Lord  Mayor's  Show  was 
held  in  the  reign  of  Ilenry  the  Sixth  in  14o3.  In 
1214  Lord  Mayor's  Day  was  first  made  annual,  and 
until  the  last-named  period  the  chief  magistrate  was 
appMnted  for  life.  We  are  told  by  Hone,  in  his  book 
on  Andent  JifyUenes,  that "  it  is  the  only  State  exhi- 
bition in  the  metropolis  that  remains  as  a  memorial 
of  the  great  domgs  in  the  time  of  the  pageants.**  I 
believe  there  is  in  the  above  work  a  description  of 
the  show  as  it  occurred  in  th%  year  1575.  When  Sir 
Wolstan  Dixie  was  appointed  to  the  mayoralty  in 
1585  there  were  certain  personifications  by  children 
representing  the  city,  science,  magnanimity,  the  river 
Thames,  and  so  on,  and  who  helped  to  form  the  pro- 
cession. They  also  represented  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  nymphs,  with  appropriate  speeches.  On  Sir 
Thomas  Middleton's  mayoralty  in  1613  the  solemnity 
is  described  as  unparalleled  for  the  cost,  art,  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  shows,  pageants,  and  chariots.  In 
1665  the  city  pageants,  c^ter  a  discontinuance  of 
about  fifteen  years,  were  revived.  Edmund  Gay  ton, 
in  his  description  of  that  year,  says ;  "  Our  metropolis 
for  these  planetary  pageants  was  as  famous  and 
renowned  in  foreign  nations  as  for  their  faith,  wealth, 
and  valour.**  In  1687  the  pageants  of  Sir  John 
Shorter,  Knight,  as  Lord  Mayor,  were  very  splendid. 
He  was  of  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths,  and  out  of 
compliment  to  their  patron  saint,  Dunntan,  who  was 
himself  a  goldsmith,  they  had  a  pageant  representing 
the  miracle  of  Dunstan  and  the  Devil : — 

St.  Dunstan,  as  the  story  goes. 
Once  pulled  the  Devil  by  the  nose 
With  red-hot  tongs,  which  made  him  roar. 
That  he  was  heara  three  miles  or  more. 


J,  BiBBT. 


UnnftOD* 


BTTLLOCK  SMITHY. 
(Sob.  629  and  657.) 

[690.]  The  Daniels  of  Bullock  Smithy  were,  there 
is  no  doubt,  homely  members,  reduced  descendants, 
of  the  knightly  Cheshire  family  of  ^  Daniel,"  or  more 
properly,  as  anciently, "  D'Anyer,"  who  were  of  Nor- 
man descent  and  holders  of  goodly  landed  estates  in 
the  county  of  Chester — at  one  time  of  Bradley, 
Tabley,  and  Daresbury,  this  latter  branch  being 
recorded  as  a  county  family  as  recently  as  1826.  Of 
this  group  was  Sir  Thomas  Danyer,  who  in  our  his- 
torical records  of  the  battle  of  Cressy  stands  prominent 
for  valour  and  prowess.  ''He relieved  the  Earl's 
standard  (Talbot  of  Shrewsbury)  and  took  the  Cham- 
berlain of  France  prisoner."  In  1685  Sir  Samuel 
Daniel  of  Tabley  quarrelled  in  the  hunting  field  with, 
and  killed  in  a  duel  on  Bowdon  Downs,  Robert  Bad- 
clifFe,  son  of  Sur  Alexander  RadclifFe  of  Ordsall.  The 
place  of  the  encounter  was,  even  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  called  '*  Radcliffe*s  Croft,**  and  by  some 
the  "  Bloody  Field.**  The  Tabley  family  and  estates 
merged  into  those  of  Dukenfield,  whose  red-brick 
mansion,  Dukenfield  llall,  now  a  farm-house,  stands 
near  to  Knutsford,  adjacent  to  the  road  thence  to 
Mobberley.  The  highly-prized  hook^  Divine  Miuic 
far  Devotion,  in  Chetham  Library,  is  the  work, 
entirely  of  penmanship  of  surpassing  beauty,  of  Lady 
Daniel  Dukenfield,  and  evidences  her  persevering 
industry,  taste,  talent,  and  piety.^ 

Aproix>s  of  the  blacksmith  (Bullock),  one  of  that 
name,  who  until  six  months  ago  kept  a  beerhouse 
in  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  claims  descent  from  the 
ancestor  of  the  Stanleys — namely.  Lord  Audley  of 
Audlem  and  Stoneleigh,  county  Stafford ;  Stoneleigh 
of  Stoneleigh,  then  Stanley  of  Latham,  after  Earls 
of  Derby,  Knowsley.  How  unwittingly  we  may  in 
the  streets  pass  a  suit  of  fustian  or  corduroy  which 
covers  aristocratic  blue  blood,  of  which  the  manners, 
gait,  and  looks  of  a  working  man  afford  no  i*^- 
dication.  Jamks  Bury. 

THB  FIB8T  SUNDAY  SCHOOUS  IN  MANCHBSTBB. 
(Not.  496,  6S3,  569,  585,  and  641.) 

[601.]  It  may  be  noted  that  a  sermon  on  behalf  of 
Sunday-schools  was  preached  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester  fully  twelve  months  before 
either  Mr.  Bennett  preached  his  at  St.  Mary's,  or  Mr. 
Clowes  at  St.  John's,  both  of  which  weredelivered  early 
in  October,  1785.    Hairop'a  Merewry  of  October  5th, 
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1784,  contains  the  following:—"  On  Sunday  afternoon 
(3rd  inst.)  a  sermon  was  preached  in  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater's  domestic  chapol  at  Ellenbrook, 
by  the  K9V.  Mr.  Guest,  for  the  encouragement  of  a 
Sunday  school  now  established  in  that  neighbourhood, 
stating  the  necessiiy,  the  utility,  and  the  propriety  of 
the  same ;  which  had  a  happy  influence  over  the 
minds  of  the  congregation,  and  iinlucod  them  to  con- 
tribute a  handsome  sum  for  the  support  of  a  chfirity  so 
useful  and  beneficial  in  itself,  and  so  highly  adaj^ted 
to  the  reformation  of  manners,  and  establishing 
Christian  piety  and  virtue." 

Folio  wing  this  is  an  announcement  in  the  Merciuy 
of  September  6,  ITSo:— "We  hear  that  on  Sunday 
next  (I  Uh  inst.),  being  the  anniversiiry  of  the  insti- 
tution of  a  Sunday  school  at  IloUinwood,  a  sermon 
suit^ible  to  the  occasion  will  bo  ])reachod  fit  the 
chappl,  in  the  afternoon,  by  the  Rev.  ]Mr.  B-'nnett, 
and  a  collection  made  for  the  jmrpose  of  carrying  it 
on  in  a  more  extensive  manner.  Some  of  the  best 
performers  from  the  neiglibouring  choirs  have  en- 
gaged to  sing  the  same  anthems  and  select  portions 
of  the  Psalms  which  were  appointed  to  be  sung  at 
St.  PaulVi,  London,  at  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the 
the  charity  children  of  the  different  schools  of 
London  and  Westminster."  Xext  in  order  a  sermon 
was  preached  in  the  Collegiate  Church  on  the  2r)th 
September,  1785,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Assheton,  "for  that 
most  userul  and  benevolent  institution',  the  Sunday 
schools  of  this  town,"  when  was  "  sung  an  anthem, 
suitable  to  the  occasion,  set  to  music  by  ^fr.  Cheese." 
Next  comes  Mr.  Bennett's  sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  on 
the  2nd  October,  178.5,  from  the  text  "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  l(»ast  of  the^e  my 
brethren,  yo  have  done  it  unto  me  "  (Matt.  xxv.  40). 
Following  this  is  ^Ir.  Clowes's  sermon  at  St.  John's, 
on  the  9th  October,  1785,  of  which  the  Merciu-y  says; 
"The  arguments  throughout  the  discourse  (to  say  the 
lecist)  were  extremely  pertment,  and  suitable  to  the 
occasion ;  and  the  good  effects  thereof  were  evinced 
by  a  most  liberal  contribution."  The  following  Sun- 
day (16th  October)  a  sermon  was  delivered  in  St. 
Ann's  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall.  The  next  Sunday  (23rd 
October)  a  sermon  was  "preached  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  Sunday  ! 
schools,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Assheton."  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  sermons  on  the  6th  November  following,  by 
Dr.  Cornelius  Bayley  in  St.  Peter^s  Chapel,  Oldham, 
and  Dr.  Baines  in  "the  Dissenting  Chapel  of  this 


town."  In  the  same  month  similar  discourses  were 
delivei-ed  in  "the  Protestant  Dissenting  Chapel  in 
Cannon-street,"  and  "at  the  Methodist  Chapel  in 
Oldham-street  •"  and  in  December,  1785,  a  sermon  was 
preached  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  Rook-street, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Houghton. 

I  think  this  will  be  found  a  correct  record  of  the 
earliest  Sunday-school  sermons  preached  in  Manches- 
ter and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  J.  E. 
[Tlio  discussion  on  this  subject  must  now  close. — Ed.] 

"  MB.  SKCRETARY." 
(Xos.  665  and  672.) 

[092.]    In  reply  to  Mr.  Pearsox  I  beg  to  say  that 
I  have  always  under.*tood  that   in   the  published 
report  of  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  Council  the 
above  title  was  for  many  years  not  used.    When  the 
present  Government  came  into  power  I  remember 
how  oddly  the  list  read  when  the  old  title  was  revived 
which  is  so  familiar  in  Swift's  Journal  to  Stella.  I  do 
not  know  whether  "  Mr.  Secretary'  Cross  *^  'isbo  termed 
commonly  or  oflflcially  in  the  House  of  Commons.   In 
any  case  it  is,  to  me,  a  i^edantic  and  fantastic  title, 
wh(*ther  it  be  rigorous  royal  etiquette  or  no.  If  every 
olHcial  is  to  have  his  title  given  him,  we  shall  reach 
a  worse  than  German  or  Scotch  pomposity. 

IIlTTITE. 

HEIGHT  OF  THE  CAT  AND  FIDDLE. 
(Nos.  607  and  674.) 

[693.]  The  well-known  inn,  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  so 
far  from  being  on  the  top  of  Axe  Edge,  is  a  good  two 
miles  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  at  a  i-ough  guess 
thrt^e  hundred  or  four  hundred  feet  lower  than  its 
summit.  The  two  inns  in  question  (the  Cat  and 
Fiddle  and  the  one  on  Jvirkstone  Pass)  are  probably 
at  about  equal  altitudes.  11.  B.  Bidex. 

Fale,  Mancliester. 

The  Cat  and  Fiddle  Inn  is  not  on  Axe  Edge  at  all, 
but  is  on  a  lower  reach  of  the  ridge,  of  which  Axo 
Edge  is  the  crowning  point.  The  Cat  and  Fiddle  is 
about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Axe  Edge.  As  it 
will  be  from  150  to  200  feet  lower  than  Axe  Edge 
(whose  height  W.  M.  correctly  gives  as  1,750  feet) 
the  inn  will  still  be  higher  than  the  Westmoreland 
one.  R.  II.  Potter. 

Wlialley  Ranp^e. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  on  the  summit  of  Axe 
Edge  except  the  cairn  erected  in  1810  for  Ordnance 
Survey  purposes.  The  Cat  and  Fiddle  Inn  is  on  the 
Macclesfield  road,  two  and  a  quarter  miles  in  a  direct 
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line,  meamued  on  the  Ordxumoe  nuipy  from  the  soin* 
mit  of  Axe  Edge,  ind  therefore  cannot  be  anything 
near  ao  high  aa  1,751  feet,  which  ia  the  height  of  the 
aommit.  YF,  H. 

It  ia  generally  aappoaed  that  the  higheat  inhabited 
faonae  in  England  ia  a  cottage  some  little  distance 
aboye  the  inn  on  Eirkatone  Paas,  and  not  the  inn 
itaeif  ,  that  ia  higheat.  I  hare  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Cat  and  Fiddle  Inn,  near  Bnxton,  ia  higher  than  tha 
Knkatone  Inn.  W.  S.  A. 

W.  M.  ia  poasibly  not  correct  in  the  height  of  the 
inn  at  Eirkatone.  In  BlacFa  Guide  to  the  Lakea, 
page  190,  it  aaya :  ''There  is  a  publio-houae  bearing 
the  aign  of  the  T^Tellera'BeBt  on  the  higheat  part  of 
the  paaa,  1,200  feet  high.  It  has  been  aacertained 
that  this  building  atanda  78  feet  higher  than  any 
other  habitation  in  England.**  So  far  aa  my  memory 
aervea  me  the  height  painteid  on  the  inn  is  1,234  feet. 
The  height  of  Axe  Edge  ia  1,751  feet,  and  though 
the  Gat  and  Fiddle  ia  on  the  higheat  part  of  the  road 
it  ia  not  quite  ao  high  aa  the  higheat  point  of  the 
Edge,  yet  probably  not  fifty  feet  lower.  There  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  height  of  the  inn  itself  apecified 
either  in  Ordnance  mapa  or  guide  hooka  of  the  districta. 
Eefening  to  the  heighta  of  houaea  in  the  limestone 
district  round  Ingleborough  in  Torkahire,  the  house 
called  Newby  Head  Inn  at  the  foot  of  Woe  Fell,  near 
the  aourceof  the  Bibble,  is  1,404  feet;  Widdale  Head 
Inn,  a  mile  or  two  further  on  the  same  road  towards 
Ifensleydale, is  1,379  feet;  while  the  house  called 
Ifiddle  House  is  1,550  feet.  Not  only,  therefore,  does 
it  appear  that  the  Gat  and  Fiddle  is  higher  than 
Eirkatone  Inn,  but  that  aeyeral  houaea  in  the  Korth- 
West  of  Torkahire  are  also  higher— allowing  the 
he^ht  of  the  Travellers'  Best  in  the  more  celebrated 
Eirkatone  Paaa  to  be  1 ,234  feet. 

J.  SpBNCB  HODOflON. 


THB  PAWNBBOSSB'S  SIGN  AND  BASBBB'S  POLB. 
(Qneiy  Ko.  683,  Korember  9.) 

[894.]  It  has  been  poaitively  aaaerted  that  the  origin 
of  the  three  golden  balla  may  be  found  in  the  trade- 
aign  of  the  early  Lombarda ;  but  the  fact  haa  alwaya 
been  orerlooked  that  one  of  the  greateat  flrma  that 
traded  in  money  was  the  celebrated  houae  which 
■fterwaida  became  the  princely  family  of  the  Medici 
of  Hovence.  They  bore  on  their  ahielda  three  pills, 
gold,  in  aUoaLon  to  the  profeaaional  origin  whence 
they  deriyed  tha  name  of  the  Medici;  and  their 


agenta  in  England,  the  early  Lombarda,  put  their 
armorial  bearing  oyer  their  doora  as  their  tradensign. 
The  reputation  of  the  family  induced  others  to  purloin 
the  same  aign,  althongh  they  were  not  connected  with 
the  house  of  the  Medici.  But  in|my  note-book  I  find  a 
curioua  legend,  where  the  three  golden  balls  of  the 
jMwnbrolcera  is  traced  to  the  emblem  of  St.  Nicholas. 
It  ia  aaaerted  by  aome  diligent  inyeetigator  of  our 
popular  antiquitiea  that  the  Lombarda  appropriated 
the  symbol  of  the  aaint  becaoae  he  waa  their  prede- 
oeaaor  in  their  lineof  buaineaa— that  iB,lending  money 
for  tha  relief  of  persona  in  temporary  diatreaa.  The 
following  ia  the  legend : — 

In  the  city  of  Panthora  there  dwelt  a  certain  noble- 
man who  had  three  daughtera,  and  from  being  a  rich 
man  he  became  yery  poor;  ao  poor  that  there  re- 
mained no  means  of  obtaining  food  for  his  daughtera 
but  by  aacrifidng  them  to  an  infamous  life.  Often- 
times it  came  into  his  mind  to  tell  them  so,  but  shame 
and  sorrow  held  him  dumb.  Meantime  the  maidens 
wept  continually,  not  knowing  what  to  do  and  not 
haying  any  bread  to  eat ;  and  their  father  became 
more  and  more  desperate.  When  Nicholas  heard  of 
this  he  thought  it  a  ahaMe  that  such  a  thing  should 
happen  in  tk  Ghristian  land;  therefore  one  night, 
when  the  maidens  were  asleep  and  their  father  alone, 
watching  and  weeping,  he  took  a  handful  of  gold, 
and  tying  it  up  in  a  handkerchief  he  repaired  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  poor  man.  He  considered  how  he 
might  bestow  it  widiout  making  himaelf  known,  and 
while  he  atood  irresolute  the  moon  coming  from 
behind  a  doud  ahowed  him  the  open  window ;  ao  he 
threw  it  in  and  it  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  father,  who, 
9ehen  he  found  it,  returned  thanka,  and  with  it  por- 
tioned hia  eldeat  daughter.  A  aecond  time  Nicholaa 
proyided  a  aimilar  sum,  and  again  he  threw  it  in  at 
the  window  at  night,  and  with  it  the  father  married 
his  second  daughter.  But  he  greatly  deaured  to  know 
who  it  waa  that  came  to  his  aid ;  therefore  he  deter- 
mined to  watch ;  and  when  the  good  saint  came  for 
the  third  time  and  prepared  to  throw  in  the  third 
jxirtion,  he  was  discoyered,  for  the  father  aeiaed  him 
by  the  skirt  of  his  robe  and  flung  himaelf  at  his  feet, 
saying,  **  Ob,  Nicholas  f  senrant  of  Ood  1  why  seek  to 
hide  thyself  P"  and  he  kissed  hia  handa  and  hia  feet. 
But  Nicholaa  made  him  promiae  that  he  would  tell 
no  man.  And  many  other  charitable  wcrka  did 
Nicholaa  perform  in  hia  native  dty.  The  three  puraea 
of  gold,  or  aa  they  were  coatomarily  figured,  three 
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golden  bftllfl,  are  the  special  emblems  of  the  charity 
of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  origin  of  the  barber^s  pole  may  be  traced  to 
the  times  when  blood-letting  was  almost  the  sole 
remedy  prescribed  by  our  chirurgeons  for  almost 
eyery  ''ill  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  In  those  days  the 
barbers  were  the  surgeons  and  practised  the  art  of 
medicine^  and  in  order  to  show  that  they  x>erformed 
the  office  of  leech,  hung  out  at  the  end  of  a  pole  a 
brass  plate  similar  to  the  one  they  used  to  catch  the 
blood.  In  order  that  the  blood  should  not  flow  too 
rapidly  they  were  accustomed  to  bind  the  arm  above 
the  womid  with  long  tapes,  and  these  tapes  were 
attached  to  the  brass  plate  and  for  conyenience 
twisted  round  the  pole.  In  time  this  tape  was  re- 
presented by  a  line  painted  around  the  pole.  When 
the  law  prohibited  the  practice  of  medicine  by  dis- 
qualifled  persons  the  plate  was  taken  down,  and 
there  remained  what  we  have  now — ^the  painted 
barber*8  pole.  Fred.  M.  Hymax. 

In  Haydn's  Dicttonaty  of  JDatet  it  is  stated  that 
barbers  liyed  in  Greece  in  the  fifth  century,  and  at 
Bome  in  the  third  century  b.c;  In  England  formerly 
the  business  of  a  suigeon  was  united  to  the  barber's, 
and  he  was  denominated  a  barber-surgeon.  A  London 
Company  was  formed  in  1S08,  and  incorporated  1462. 
This  union  was  partially  dissolved  in  1640,  and 
wholly  so  in  1746.  "No  person  using  any  shaving  or 
barbery  in  London  shall  occupy  any  surgery,  letting 
of  blood  or  other  matter,  except  drawing  of  teeth." 
(32  Henry  YIII.,  1640.)    Only  fancy  the  possibility 

such  combination  in  the  present  time,  with  a 
brass  plate  on  the  door  of  a  London  fashionable 
physician  containing  the  following  inscription:— 
'Sir  William  Gull,  M.D.,  Hours  of  attendance,  10  to  4. 
Teeth  carefully  extracted.  Bleeding  with  leeches. 
Easy  shaving.  Id.    Hair  cutting,  2d.  t  **       Alpha. 

"thbowino  honby  into  hotch-pot.*' 

(Kos.  635  and  €56.) 
»  Hoc  est  farrago  libelU.'' 
[696.]  SuBSCAiBBB  has  been  happier  in  his  ex- 
planation and  iUustrations  of  what  this  phrase  legally 
means  than  in  his  derivation  of  the  word  ''hotch- 
pot," while  the  origin  of  its  legal  use  is  still  left  in 
the  dark.  Subscbibbb  must  have  very  good  authori- 
ties for  his  deduction  of  "  hotch-pot "  from  hach^  en 
poche  (mince  in  bag),  or  he  would  not  state  it  so 
confidently.  Might  I  ask  him  to  favour  me  with 
them  P    I  find  in  French  the  word  hoche-pot  with 


the  same  meaning  as  hotch-pot,  hotch-poch,  or  hodge- 
podge as  it  is  variously  called.  "  Hocher,*  **  to  shake," 
occurs  in  the  Scotch  phrase  **  he  hotcht  an'  he  laucht ;" 
it  has  various  teutonic  collaterals,  and  perhaps  also 
appears  in  hocus-pocus.  Again,  hotch-pot  is  not  a 
pudding  at  all,  but  a  quantity  of  various  ingredients, 
vegetables  largely  predominating,  boiled  together  in 
a  pot  and  is  not  unlike  Scotch  broth  very  thick.  I 
have  often  enjoyed  it  with  a  spoon. 

That  all  slang  is  "low  unmeaninff  language"  I 
cannot  away  with.  "Slang,"  "patter,"  and  "flash," 
are  apt  to  be  confused,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  first.  A  slang  word  is  a  Bohemian  among  words, 
and  has  its  use  in  concealing  feeling  or  avoiding 
pedantic  exactness  in  talk.  Far  from  being  unmean- 
ing a  slang  word  keeps  its  place  by  excess  of  meaning. 

By  one  kind  of  slang  I  understand  familiar  expres- 
sions or  words  with  particular  meanings,  confined  in 
use  to  one  set  of  men,  used  by  them  only  in  those 
meanings,  and  used  originally  by  no  others.  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  imagine  that  hotch-pot  is  a 
"slang"  word  in  this  sense  which  has  been  canonized 
into  respectability  by  time  and  constant  use. 

Surely  the  remark  that  no  legal  phraseology  la 
unmeaning  should  be  qualified  by  the  addition  of  the 
words  "  to  lawyers." 

Apropos  of  this  a  friend  points  out  to  me  that  in 
the  celebrated  speech  of  the  celebrated  Serjeant,  In 
the  case  Bardell  v,  Pickwick,  where  most  people 
think  the  humour  of  the  "  chops  and  tomato  sauce" 
argument  consists  in  the  utter  incongruity  with  the 
subject  of  affection,  the  common  name  of  the  tomato, 
"  love-apple,"  is  intended  to  point  the  application. 
This  introduction  of  the  language  of  fruit  into  the 
case  certainly  redeems  the  learned  Serjeant  from  any 
charge  of  unmeaningness.  I  can  imagine  him  lan- 
guishing and  lingering  leeringly — as  lawyers  can  so 
well  do— to  the  jury  on  each  syllable  of  the  words — 
To-marto  sauce,  and  again  to-ma-to  sauce !  But  it 
was  the  warming-pan  that  did  it  with  the  jury,  with 
which  remark  I  leave  the  question  to  be  discussed  by 
others,  only  adding  that  the  due  interpretation  of  the 
most  humorous  scene  in  the  most  humorous  book  of 
modem  times  is  of  more  interest  than  at  first  sight 
would  appear. 

The  same  Mend  points  out  that  Ogilvie's  Imperial 
Dictionary  assigns  an  Anglo-Saxon  origin  "  hoj-poj  " 
to  the  dish  "hotch-pot"  An  old  law  term  is  mora 
likely  to  be  derived  fcom  the  French.      Hittitb. 
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QUEBIES. 

r.j  Stbahpackbis  oir  the  Ibwbll.— Some 
yMn  ago  it  waa  coatomaiy  for  steampacketa  to  ply 
on  tha  Irwell  for  the  purpoae  of  the  oonyeyanoe  of 
paaaengen.  I  ahould  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readera 
oonld  giye  farther  information  regarding  this  custom. 

J.  B. 

[697.]  "Sedan"  ob  "VedanP"  — The  Eev. 
Henry  Green  in  hia  History  of  Knutsford,  as  quoted 
by  Mr.  B.  H.  Alcock,  speaks  of  "Sedan,  or  rather 
Vedan  Chairs."  What  are  the  grounds  for  thus  cor- 
recting the  popular  reading  P        Chas.  H.  Gollynb. 

[608.]  What  was  the  origin  oi  the  term  "  Tom  and 
Jeny,"  the  name  commonly  giyen  in  the  Weet  Biding 
of  Torkriiire,  when  I  resided  there  twenty-five  years 
ago,  to  beer-houses»  •>.,  those  not  licensed  for  sale  of 
vines  and  spirits?  I  do  not  know  whether  the  name 
Appfied  elsewhere.  J.  W.  A.  M. 


Lj  Beazbnn06E.->T.  J.  D.  suggests  that  the 
hyphen  be  used  in  the  word  "  Brazennose."  Why 
should  the  hyphen  or  the  z,  either  of  them,  be  used, 
when  I  suppose  it  is  certain  that,  notwithstanding 
the  brazen  nose  above  the  Ck)llege  gates,  the  name 
bas  no  real  connection  with  the  prominent  nasal 
feature  of  the  human  face  divine? 

Chablbs  H.  Collyns. 

[700.]  Ttbttbn  Tickets.— I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
upon  what  grounds  Mr.  G.  Pbasson  (No.  678)  asso- 
datea  "T^bum  Tickets ''with  the  "bringing  to  Justice 
or  rather  to  trial''  of  persons  charged  with  political 
oflenoea.  The  one,  formerly  in  our  possession,  was 
originally  granted  to  a  shopkeeper,  whose  evidence 
4Bonvicted  a  man  who  had  broken  into  his  premises. 
Does  Mr.  Pbassoh  call  shoplifting  a  political  offence  ? 
If  your  correspondent's  premises  are  incoirect,  his 
inferences  and  comparisons  are  so  much  rodomontade ; 
if  even  they  were  collect,!  cannot  see  their  relevancy. 
■outiipoft.  B.  St.  J.  B.  Joule. 

[701.]  Socialist  Htiot  Book. —  A  writer  in 
Chrulum  Society,  vol.  i.,  p.  148,  mentions  a  volume 
entitled  "Social  Hymns,  for  the  use  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Bational  System  of  Society,"  which  appeared 
ttl^Salf  ord  in  1838.  These  hymns  for  the  "new  moral 
world  '^  axe  not  all  originaly  but  partly  adaptations  of 


such  as  are  in  popular  use.  Thus,  the  first  com* 
mences:—- 

Joy  to  the  world !  the  light  is  come ! 

The  only  lawful  King : 
Let  every  heart  prepare  it  room. 

And  moral  nature  sing ! 

There  is,  of  course,  no  recognition  of  Gk)d  in  this 
strange  production,  and  all  religion  is  carefully  ex- 
cluded, or  renounced  as  superstition ;  I^ature  takes 
the  place  of  Gkxl,  and  is  clothed  in  most  exalted 
attributes.    For  instance,  nature  is  thus  addressed  :— 

Great  Source  of  being !    Fount  of  life ! 

That  peoples  air,  and  earth,  and  sea ! 
All  creatures  feel  thy  power,  but  man 

A  grateful  feeling  yields  to  Thee. 

What  is  known  of  this  volume  and  its  oompUers  P 

A  Manchester  Ptthaoobban. 


Whistlbb  r«  RnsEiN.  —  The  action  for  libel 
brought  by  Mr.  Whistler,  the  painter,  agiunst  Mr.  John 
Ruskin  occupied  Mr.  Baron  Huddleston  and  a  special 
jury  in  the  Exchequer  Division  for  two  days  this  week. 
Mr  Whistler  gave  evidence,  but  Mr.  Ruskin  was  too  un- 
well  to  attend.     The  libel  was  said  to  consist  in  a 
criticism  written  by  Mr.  Ruskin  upon  Mr.  Whistler's 
paintings  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  which  appeared  in 
For$  Gatigera  in  July,  1877.  It  was  complained  that  the 
criticism  in  question  was  unfair,  ungentlemanly,  and 
injurious  to  Mr.  Whistler.    On  the  side  of  Mr.  Whistler 
Mr.  W.  M.   Rossetti,  art  critic  ;   Mr.  Albert  Moore, 
painter;    and    Mr.    W.    G.   Wills,    dramatic    author 
and     art     critic,     were     examined.      For    the     de- 
fence, evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  E.   Bume   Jone^, 
painter,  Mr.  W,  P.  Frith,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  art 
Clitic.    The  Judge,  in  summing  up,  said  there  were  one 
of  three  views  which  a  jury  might  take  on  the  question 
of  damages — ^whether  the  insult  offered  (if  insult  there 
had  been)  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  call  for  substan- 
tial damages ;  whether  it  was  a  case  for  merely  con- 
temptuous damages  to  th6  extent  of  a  farthing,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort — vindicating  that  the  case  was  one 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  brought  into  court,  and 
in  which  no  pecuniary  damage  had  been  sustained ;  or 
whether  the  case  was  one  which  called  for  damages  in 
some  small  sum  as  indicating  the  opinion  of  the  jury 
that  the  defendant  had  gone  beyond  the  strict  letter  of 
the  law.    After  an  absence  of  nearly  two  hours,  the 
jury  returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  for  the  plain* 
tilf— damages,  one  farthing.    Baron  Huddleston  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff  without  costs. 
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AUTHOBS*  ALTRRilTTONB    Ain>  OinSSIONS:     BBBATA 

ST  COBEIGBNBA. 

[702. j  The  notice  lately,  in  the  CUy  Neu»,  of  the 
time-after-time  alterations  made  by  Wordsworth  in 
even  the  earliest  of  his  works,  calls  to  mind  not  only 
sundry  variations  of  like  kind  in  the  writinf^  of 
Canon  Eingsley,  but  some  sinfipilar  misprints  which 
seem  to  go  on,  edition  after  edition,  unnoticed. 

Take  the  Water  Babies  and  T%oo  Yean  Ago;  the 
latter  in  my  opinion  the  yery  finest  of  his  novels,  and 
the  former  almost  unequalled  in  its  combination  of 
wit,  satire,  and  keen  observation ;  yet  finishing  with 
an  astronomical  **  buir  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the 
"  one  bright  star  within  the  nether  tip"  of  the  crescent 
moon.  Coleridge,  however,  may  be  forgiven;  his 
Ancient  Mariner  being  a  concentration  of  weird  and 
supernatural  imagery ;  and  the  said  error  is  strangely 
repeated  in  cool  blood  as  it  were,  by  an  eminent 
novelist  (not  Mr.  Kingsley)  who  actually  has  used 
that  very  (supposed)  phenomenon  as  the  means  of 
verifying,  by  reference  to  almanacs,  a  long  past  date. 
In  the  Water  Babies,  as  printed  in  MactiUUan's 
Magaxini,  we  note  the  absence  of  the  Irish^7oman 
who  is  so  beautiful  an  addition  in  the  editions  of  1864, 
&c.,  where  she  occurs  at  p.p.  12,  63,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  story.  On  the  other  hand  the  following 
passage  is  struck  out  from  the  later  copies : — 

Ah,  little  Ellie,  fresh  from  heaven,  when  will  men 
understand  that  one  of  the  deepest  and  wisest  speeches 
which  could  come  out  of  human  mouth  is  that  <<  it  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  must  be  true."  Not  until  they  give  up 
believing  that  John  Locke,  great  man  and  true  though 
he  was,  was  the  wisest  man  that  ever  lived  on  earth ; 
and  recollect  that  a  wiser  man  than  he  lived  long  before, 
and  that  his  name  was  Plato,  the  son  of  Ariston. 

In  both  the  works  in  question  the  once-so-much- 
talked  about  Acarus  hoiridus,  or  A.  Crossii,  is  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Mr.  Weekes  instead  of  Mr. 
Crosse  (the  electrician)  as  its  discoverer.  The  insect 
appeared  on  certain  minerals  which  Mr.  Crosse  had 
subjected  to  slow  but  long  continued  galvanic  action ; 
and,  on  his  publishing  the  fact,  Mr.  Weekes  an-  | 
nounced  it  as  ''a  veritable  creation,"  quite  incon- 
sistently with  Mr.  Crosse's  modest  statement  of  facts. 


It  has  since  been  found  that,  if  due  precautions  be 
used  to  exclude  germs,  the  mysterious  mites  fail  to 
appear;  and  hence  Mr.  Kingsley's  joke  that  you  may 
see  in  the  moon,  water  babies  by  thousands,  ''if  only 
you  keep  the  lenses  dirty  enough,  as  Mr.  Weeke* 
(Crosse)  did  his  galvanic  battery." 

But  how  could  so  accurate  and  careful  an  observer 
and  student  of  nature  ever  put  pen  to  the  following, 
in  the  closing  pages  of  the  Water  BabieMt-^**  And 
Tom's  dog  P    Oh,  you  may  see  him  any  clear  evening 
in  July,  for  the  old  dogstar  was  so  worn  out  with  the 
last  three  hot  summers  that  we  have  had  no  dogdays 
since,  so  they  have  him  taken  down  and  Tom's  dog 
put  up  in  his  place."    Now,  the  very  fact  of  Sirius 
being  then  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  (whence  the 
term  dogdays)  renders  it  as  hopeless  to  try  and  see  the 
dogstar  then  as  it  would  be  to  look  for  the  full  radiance 
of  the  moon  when  our  satellite  is  likewise  in  con- 
junction, •'.«.,  at  the  new  moon,  whose  crescent  even 
at  its  thinnest  does  not  appeal  to  the  eye  until  she  is 
a  day  or  more  old ;  while  her  apparent  motion  is  to 
that  of  Sirius  about  as  thirteen  to  one.    Winter  is,  of 
course,  the  time  to  see  the  dogstar ;  and  the  lapsus 
calami  is  about  on  a  par  with  Coleridge's  "  one  bright 
star  within  the  nether  tip"  of  the  lunar  crescent,  the 
impossibility  of  which  we,  of  course,  forgive  in  con- 
sideration of  the  grandeiu  and  supernatural  weiidneas 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner, 

Returning  to  Kingsley.  In  the  Water  Babies, 
introduction  to  ch.  vi.  (1871),  Wordsworth  is  mis- 
printed, **  glorious  in  the  night  (instead  of  might)  of 
heavenbom  freedom;"  and  in  Two  Years  Ago,  1860 
onwards,  will  be  found,  p.  57  of  third  edition,  this 
most  foggy  line :  ^  He  can  bear  the  sight  of  the  deed 
grass  on  the  cliff  edge."  Now,  the  night  has  jus 
been  described  as  so  pitch  dark  that  ^  he"  (Elsley)  has 
ahready  collided  with  the  coastguard  officer,  and  is 
even  then  divided  from  the  clifF  edge  by  the  wall 
under  which  he  is  sheltering.  It  is  annoying  to  see 
so  fine  a  descriptive  piece — a  storm  scene— ■disflgored 
by  so  stupidly  uncorrected  an  enror.  The  line  should 
no  doubt  stand,  '*  He  can  hear  the  sigh."  In  chapter 
17  we  find :  "  Do  not  let  us  break  it  by  spoiling  the 
law ;"  an  obvious  transposal  of  inflexion,  which  has, 
however,  passed  unnoticed  through  three  editions. 

Let  us  turn  again  from  printer  to  author.  At  page 
183  (ed.  1860)  Bowie's  height  is  six  feet  three ;  but  at 
page  314  he  stands  six  feet  four  without  his  ahoeSy  a 
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giowtl^  of  an  inch  within  a  few  weeks,  and  at  the 
age  of  forty-fiye.  On  the  same  page  (314)  Wynd 
and  hiB  friend  are  Oxford  boating  men;  while  in 
chapter  21-  they  hail  from  Cambridge.  Thia  chapter, 
too,  especially  annoys  an  enthusiastic  Snowdonian  by 
ascribing  certain  glorious  rock  scenery  in  toto  to 
Glyder-fawr,  whereas  its  finest  development  by  far  is 
on  Olyder-facb,  the  lesser  summit,  but  only  so  by 
twelve  yards  of  height.  The  two  are  but  a  half- 
hour's  scramble  apart ;  yet  Mr.  Kingsley's  description, 
grand  as  it  is,  causes  many  a  climber  to  miss  the  most 
glorious  rock-wilderness  in  South  Britain.  Elsley,  a 
little  further  on,  is  (Hibemic^)  cautioned  against 
rolling  1^500  feet  before  he  has  gone  100  yards. 

These  errors  may  seem  trifling;  but  it  is  provoking 
to  see  them  in  books  one  so  loves^  reprinted  again 
and  again. 

Why,  too,  will  Mr.  William  Black  persevere  in 
trotting  rabbits  by  hundreds  into  his  evening  scenes  P 
Whoever  saw  a  rabbit  trot?  And  why,  too,  trot  up 
the  illused  crescent  moon  at  midnight,  from  her  quiet 
rest  beneath  the  western  horizon,  to  stick  her  up  in 
the  southern  heavens  P  Why  not  veil  her  there  with 
the  **  one  bright  star"  of  the  authors  before  quoted  P 

H.  B.  BiDBN. 
Bate,  ICanolMStor. 

ICINB  YOUB  P'S  A3n>  Q'S. 

[703.]  TouNBXB  last  week  mentions  the  above 
every-day  saying  in  connection  with  a  word  mliich 
is  generally  understood,  when  employed  as  he  employs 
it,  to  mean  ''anniversary"  or  ''reminder.**  I  may 
mention,  while  on  this  subject,  that  it  is  still  a 
custom  among  the  Jews  to  hold  a  "  year's  mind  **  in 
remembrance  of  the  dead,  when  a  light  is  kept  bum* 
ing  on  the  annivenary  of  a  parentis  death  and  the 
male  orphans  of  the  deceased  recite  a  jirayer  for  the 
soul  of  the  dead.  But  the  phrase  "  Mind  your  p's  and 
q^s^has  no  reference  to  this  matter  whatever,  and  its 
origiA  is  traced  to  the  injunction  of  master  printers 
to  their  apprentices  to  mind  their  p's  and  q's,  there 
being  great  difficulty  for  a  young  compositor  to  tell 
the  difference  between  the  two. 

There  have,  however,  been  some  very  ingenious 
explanations  offered  of  this  common  expression.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  saying  arose  from  the  old 
custom  of  mgyMng  upon  the  slate  hung  up  at  the 
Tillage  alehouseSyp's  andq's^signifyingthe  quantity— 


I 


pint  or  quart— which  the  impecunious  villagers  con« 
sumed  "on  tick."  (In  parenthesis,  I  may  mention 
that  this  latter  expression  has  its  origin  from  the 
same  source,  inasmuch  as  it  was  also  usual  to  put  a 
tick  against  a  customers  name  for  every  glass  or  pint 
he  drank  on  trust.)  It  was  always,  of  course,  ex« 
pected  that  these  p's  and  q's  would  be  borne  in 
" mind"  on  Saturday  when  wages  were  paid.  Hence, 
it  has  been  said,  arose  the  saying  "  Mind  your  p's  and 
q's;"  in  other  words,  be  careful  and  remember  what 
you  should  do. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  offered  which,  though 
ingenious,  appears  to  me  to  be  far-fetched.  l%e 
saying,  it  is  stated,  was  originally  "  Mind  your  taa« 
pto  and  your  queues  " — ^the  toupee  being  the  artifi« 
dal  locks  of  hair  on  the  head,  and  the  queue  the 
ancient  and  ridiculous  appendage  of  the  head 
euphoniously  termed  the  "  pigtail."  The  gentieman 
who  made  this  suggestion,  in  order,  I  presume,  to 
strengthen  his  statement,  asserted  that  there  was 
an  old  riddle  as  follows:— Who  is  the  best  person 
to  keep  the  alphabet  in  order  P  Of  course  the  reader 
of  the  above  will  readily  see  the  reply—"  A  barber ; 
because  he  ties  up  the  queue  and  puts  toupees  in 
irons." 

I  have  given  these  suggestions  merely  to  show 
how  easily  one  can  manufttcture  unknown  causes  for 
known  effects.  The  origin  I  have  given  first  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  philosophic  and  the  most  reason- 
able. The  Roman  p  and  q  have  always  puzzled  the 
youthful  x^rinter.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  only 
difference  is  that  the  one  has  the  downward  stroke  on 
the  left  of  the  oval  and  the  other  on  the  right ; 
but  as  in  the  type  this  is  reversed,  the  letters 
being  formed  backwards,  the  young,  and  sometimes 
even  old  printers,  make  an  error.  In  sorting  "pie," 
for  instance — that  is  type  which  has  been  upset  and 
mixed— -it  is  very  difficult  at  once  to  ascertain  which 
is  the  p  and  which  the  q.  This  difficulty  will  be 
more  apparent  if  I  write  them  thus  p  and  q.  Thus 
the  saying  "  mind  your  p's  and  q's"  means,  as  it  is  now 
used,  to  be  careful  in  littie  things,  and,  as  Charles 
Knight  defines  its  signification :— "  Do  not  be  deceived 
by  apparent  resemblances ;  learn  to  discriminate  be- 
tween things  essentially  distinct,  but  which  look  the 
same ;  be  observant,  be  cautious." 

Fmmd.  M.  Byuak. 
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BABLY   LANCA8HIBB  AND  CBXSHIBB  FEINTBB8. 
(Kote  Ko.  664,  KoTember  23.) 

[704.]  Mr.  Allnutt  (teste  C.  W.  8.)  girea  "Preston, 
W.  Smith"  (1740)  as  the  earliest  Preston  printer.  In 
the  Manchester  Courier's  report,  March  13, 1866,  of  a 
Bosicnician  meeting,  mention  is  made  of  three  old 
Lancashire  chap  hooks,  and  amongst  them  ''Sir 
William's  Travels  .  .  .  Preston:  Printed  byE. 
Sergent,  where  may  be  had  (cheap  as  in  London)  the 
greatest  assortment  of  songs,  histories,  small  books, 
etc.,  wholesale  and  retail."  Is  the  date  of  Mr. 
Seigenfs  reign  known?  Q.  T.  C. 


DBPUTY-CONSTABLB  NADIN. 
(Kot.  634,  639, 6S8,  and  678.) 

[705.]  Permit  me  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  a 
fitting  addition  to  the  interesting  biographical  notices 
of  Nadin  if  the  date  of  his  death  were  given.  Tour 
correspondent  J.  L.  must  be  mistaken  when  he  fixes 
his  death  about  1836,  for  I  saw  Nadin  near  Cheadle 
between  1846  and  1856.  There  are  circumstances 
that  limit  my  recollection  of  him  to  that  period,  and 
I  remember  details  of  his  last  days  which  lead  me  to 
think  his  death  cannot  have  taken  place  before  1851 
or  after  1856.  Events  near  1836  are  beyond  my 
knowledge  as  a  contemporary.  G.  Pbabson. 

OBMB  THB  ABTIST. 

(Noi.    559,  682,  and  67b.) 

[706.]  I  beg  to  correct  an  eiror  on  the  part  of  the 
contributor  of  this  article  in  stating  the  name  of  one 
of  these  artists  as  David  Orme,  his  name  being  really 
Daniel ;  and  William,  the  other  one  mentioned,  was 
his  brother.  I  am  x>ersonally  acquainted  with  a 
daughter  of  Daniel  Orme  (the  last  survivor  of  the 
family),  and  she  informs  me  that  her  father  was  a 
native  of  Manchester,  being  bom  in  Quay-street, 
Deansgate ;  and,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Tavar^,  he  at  one 
time  resided  in  Holies-street,  Cavendish  Square, 
London.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  any  of  the  readers  of 
Notes  and  Queries  are  interested  in  knowing  more  of 
the  late  Daniel  Orme,  the  above-mentioned  lady 
would  be  glad  to  furnish  it. 

Hbnby  Bbibbley  Adshxad. 
Btanley  Grore,  LoDgriffht. 


TOM  AND  JXBBY  AS  AFFLXXB  TO  AIiXHOITSBS. 
(QoMj  V:  69S,  Bavember  23.) 

[707.]  About  Bibchester,  near  Blackburn,  beer- 
houses are  commonly  called  jeny-shops."  Of  the 
origin  of  the  name  I  know  nothing.  H.  T.  C. 

Beerhouses  on  their  opening  with  the  sale  of  four- 
pence  per  quart  or  '*  penny  a  gill  ale,"  were  con- 
sidered as  a  low  descent  from  the  respectable  and 
homely  pubUo-houses,  and  were  called  in  Manchester 
and  thereabouts  ''Jerry-shops,"  the  liquor  sold  being 
thin,  meagre,  and  unsubstantial,  and  the  customers 
lower  in  the  social  scale  than  the  bar-parlour  com- 
pany of  the  taverns,  with  sports  and  amusements 
kindred  to  those  of  the  fast  men,  the  **  Tom  and 
Jerries  "  of  a  former  period.  The  name  "  Jeny "  was 
a  pertinent  one,  used  again  of  late  to  describe  the 
flimsy  construction  of  cottage  houses  as  being  Jeny 
built.  Jambs  Bubt. 

THB  MOON. 
(Not.J264,  279,  and  637.) 

[708.]  A.  S.  is  wrong  in  attributing  to  Boms  the 
beautiful  descriptive  iuiage  of  the  new  moon  being 
in  the  arms  of  the  old.  In  ''the  grand  old  ballad  of 
Sir  Patrick  Spens  "  the  idea  is  thus  expressed:— 

I  saw  the  new  moon  late  yestre'en, 

Wi*  the  auld  moon  in  her  arm ; 
And  if  we  gang  to  sea,  master, 

I  fear  well  oome  to  hann. 

Here  is  embodied  the  supentition  that  the  changes  of 

the  moon  affect  the  weather,  an  eiror  easily  rectified 
if  we  remember  that  the  moon's  face  is  constantly 

changing ;  that  every  four  weeks  or  so  its  appearance 

is  identical ;  that  in  some  places  where  it  shines  there 

is  never  rain.    There  is  also  a  notion  that  when  the 

crescent  is  so  placed  that  it  looks  as  if  it  would  hold 

water  we  shall  have  rain.  An  error,  of  course,  because 

when  the  moon  is  crescent,  in  its  first  or  third 

quarters,  the  horns  are  always  upward,  and  from  its 

relation  to  the  sun  can  never  be  otherwise.    I  know 

an  "  auld  wife  "  who  thinks  it  decidedly  unlucky  to 

see  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time  through  a  window. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  turn  your  money  over 

in  yoiur  pocket  at  first  sight  of  the  new  moon  you 

will  have  luck.  C.  Bowlbt,  Jun. 

A.  S.  will  find  in  Wordsworth's  nuscellaneous 
poems  some  beautiful  verses,  headed : — 

Lftte,  Ute  yastreen  I  nw  the  new  moose 
Wl'  the  auld  moone  in  her  anne. 

Ballad  qf  iStr  Patrick  Spoit.-^Psrcjfi  BdijmH* 
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I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  the  following  :— 

Once  I  could  hail  (howe'er  the  serene  sky) 
The  moon  re-entering  her  earthly  roun(^ 

No  faculty  yet  given  me  to  espy 
The  dusky  shape  within  her  arms  imbound, 

niat  thin  memento  of  effulgence  lost 

Which  some  haye  named  her  predecessor's  ghost. 

And  when  I  learned  to  mark  the  Spectral  Shape 
As  each  new  Moon  obeyed  the  call  of  Time, 

If  gloom  fell  on  me,  swift  was  my  escape ; 
Such  happy  privilege  hath  life's  gay  Prime, 

To  see  or  not  to  see  as  best  may  please 

A  buoyant  Spirit  and  a  heart  at  ease. 

Now,  daggling  Stranger,  when  thou  meefM  my 

glance. 
Thy  dark  Associate  ever  I  discern. 

HiTTITB, 


M 


IN  KY'UIKD'S  BTB,''  and  the  HBANINOfl  OF 


u 


UINB 


» 


(Not.  632, 643,  and  686.) 

[709.]  In  TouNKBB*B  interestiDg  note  I  fear  the 
yariouB  meanings  of  the  word  ^  mind  "  are  somewhat 
oonfuaed.  In  the  epigram  ^  Whafs  mindP  No  matter! 
What* 8  matter  P  Neyer  mind  I "  the  difference  between 
two  of  these  is  at  once  seen.  In  the  old  legal  Joke  of 
an  index  to  a  legal  work  containing  the  item  ''Mr. 
Jnstioefieflt— his  great  mindy^while  the  indicated  page 
only  giyes  **  Mr.  Justice  Best  said  he  had  a  great  mind 
to^  do  something  or  another,  we  haye  another  oon- 
tzast  of  two  meanings.  '^  To  be  mindful  of ,** ''  to  bear 
in  mind,** ''  to  bring  to  mind,"  "  to  mind  one's  own 
busmesB,^  "  to  be  so  minded,"  **  I  nund  it  weel,"  are 
phrases  from  which,  with  what  ineoedes,  the  follow- 
ing four  meanings  may  be  drawn : — (1)  memory ;  (2) 
attention ;  (8)  inclination  or  disposition ;  (4)  the 
whole  range  of  the  intellectual  and  other  higher 
facnlties.  The  foundation,  in  yaiious  languages,  of 
allied  words  is  the  root  mn,  mbn,  or  ion. 

That  the  fourth,  not  the  first,  of  these  meanings  is 

to  attach  to  ''In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio,"  appears 

dear.     Oyid^long  before  "a month's  mind"  could 

haye  existed,  says  in  his  Mdamarphoaes,  of  an  exile, 

that "  what  nature  domed  to  his  human  sight,  he  took 

in  with  the  eyes  of  his  breast  (oculis  pectoris  hausit)." 

Another  example  and  parallel  nearer  our  own  days 

of  yaxiet>y  in  the  phrase  occurs  in  Wordsworth's— 

The  spiritual  eye 
That  aids  and  supersedBB  the  grosser  sight. 

My  object  in  calling  attention  to  the  oontinaoas 

use  of  the  phnse  in  forms  io  alike  was  to  iUostrate 


the  fact  that  at  all  periods  poets  haye  had  a  common 
stock,  a  uniyersal  property-room,  of  images,  meta^ 
phors,  phrases,  which  cannot  be  mere  imconsdous 
reminiscences  on  the  part  of  later  users  of  them. 
Take  another  instance.  Says  Bums's  Bruce  to  his 
soldiers,  "  Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slaye."  Says  Shaks- 
pere's  Brutus, "  Who  is  so  base  that  would  be  a  bond- 
man P"  Identity  of  jMssion  in  genius,  especially 
when  the  passion  is  high-strung,  must  produce 
identity  of  expression.  Again,  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  Bums  saw  the  line  of  Horace  (ad  Lydiam), 
"Tecum  yiyere  amem  tecum  obeam  Ubens"  (witJi 
thee  I'd  loye  to  liye,  with  thee  I'd  gladly  die) ;  ye  the 
has,  "And  as  with  thee  I'd  wish  to  liye,  for  thee  I'd 
bear  to  die."  Howeyer,  when  Wordsworth,  in  his 
sonnet  on  the  captiye  eagle  at  DunoUy  Castle,  has  the 
line, "  His  power,  his  beauty,  and  his  majesty,"  thirty 
years  after  Coleridge  minted  the  line,  "The  power, 
the  beauty,  and  the  majesty."  There  seems  to  be  an 
instance  of  unconscious  reminiscence — unconscious, 
for  Wordsworth  was  most  particular  in  acknow- 
ledging conscious  indebtedness. 

The  word  "  mind,"  in  its  yarious  meanings,  is  yeiy 
generally  used  in  Scotland.  There  are  yarious  test- 
words  and  test-phrases  in  eyery  dialect  by  which  the 
district  of  a  man's  natiyity  may  be  diyined,  eyen 
although  he  has  been  naturalized  long  and  success- 
fully to  the  correct  language  of  a  metropolis  and  lost 
eyery  shade  of  accent.  "  Mind,"  in  some  one  of  its 
many  uses,  is  sure  to  betray  a  Scotchman.  So  is 
"though"  for  "howeyer."  And  in  winter  what 
Scotchman,  howeyer  early  caught,  oyer  does  not 
cheerily  say, "  come  into  the  fire  P"  Hittitb. 


QUERIES. 

[710.]  Tbajtwat.— Can  any  of  your  readers  giye 
the  origin  of  this  wordP  T.  A.  B. 

[711.]  Thb  Oibbbt.— When  and  where  and  what 
was  the  name  of  the  last  person  gibbeted  in  Great 
Britain  P      '  Cidh. 

[712.J  Salfobd  Cboss.— Beading  some  time  ago 
of  the  Bey.  John  Wesley  preaching  at  this  cross,  I 
should  like  to  know  where  it  was  situated  and  when 
remoyed.  T.  A.  B. 
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[713.]    AtJTHOBSHiP  OF  Epigbaic.—- Who  is  the 

author  of  the  following  epifpnin  P-- 

What  womBQ  can  forgive  youth,  wit,  beauty,  in  another, 
Though  one  be  the  djEnighter,  the  other  the  mother  P 

Are  there  any  other  known  of  a  Bimilar  tenden^^f 

CiPH. 

f  714.]  Local  AtrTHOBB.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  who  was  the  author  of  a  small  work 
entitled  A  Sad  Chridmas  and  a  Sorrowfui  New 
Tear.  Was  it  by  a  local  writer,  is  it  now  in  pnnt, 
and  where  is  it  to  be  obtained  P  Bohbmian. 

[715.]  OBiaiK  OF  THB  Sign  ^  Cat  and  Fiddlb." 
Tour  valuable  Notes  have  contained  some  interesting 
expressions  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Cat 
and  Fiddle,  Axe  Bdge,  is  the  highest  inhabited  house 
in  England.  It  would  be  a  pleasing  addition  to  this 
controversy  if  some  of  your  correspondents  could  say 
what  is  the  derivation  of  the  singular  sign  of  the  iim. 
Has  it  any  particular  reference,  or  was  it  a  mere 
whim,  for  which  no  reason  is  assignable  P       P.  P. 

Oloiaop. 

[716.]  A  Relic  of  Lobd  Nbuson.— There  has 
recently  come  into  my  possession  an  inters 
esting  quarto  volume  entitled  VE^gal^tions  and 
Instructions  relating  to  His  Majesty's  Service  at 
Sea,"  printed  in  the  year  1731 ;  and  it  has  evidently 
been  the  property  of  Lord  Nelson.  It  is  in  a  magni- 
ficently perfect  condition,  and  is  full  bound  in  scarlet 
morocco,  elegantly  tooled,  and  gilt  edged,  though  the 
binding  is  somewhat  dilapidated.  On  the  title  page, 
in  a  firm,  bold  handwriting,  is  the  autograph,  ^  Nelson 
and  Bronte."  Can  any  of  your  readers,  better  versed 
than  myself,  give  me  any  information  respecting  this 
tome  P    Is  this  a  valuable  relic  of  the  great  admiral  P 

B.  F. 

[717.]  Thb  Bet.  A.  Mubsbll  and  his  Cbitics. 
In  1859  or  1860  the  Bev.  Arthur  Mursell  delivered  at 
the  Free-trade  Hall,  on  Sunday  afternoons,  a  series 
of  addresses  on  various  social  subjects,  which  at  the 
time  excited  a  great  deal  of  lodal  comment.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  tell  me  where  I  can  find  or  pro- 
cure any  collection  of  the  tracts  that  were  published 
at  the  time,  both  those  containing  Mr.  MurseU's  ad- 
dresses as  well  as  the  comments  of  his  critics,  parti- 
cularly among  the  latter  ^Mursell  from  an  Irish  point 
of  view,  by  a  Corporal  in  the  Irish  Volunteers ; "  and 
"Tread  on  the  tail  of  my  Paletot,*  both  published  by 
Mr.  Abel  Heywood,  Oldham-streetP  B»  C.  A. 


Botakical  Boobs  m  thb  Fbbb  Libbabt. —  On 

Sunday  last,  the  Manchester  Central  Idbraiy,  in  King- 
Btieet,  was  visited  by  over  forty  members  of  the  United 
Field  Naturalists'  Society,  an  organisation  composed 
chiefly  of  aitizan  students  of  botany,  geology,  and  the 
kindred  societies.  Their  object  was  to  see  YthaX,  books 
the  institution  possesses,  relating  to  botanical  science. 
After  some  time  spent  in  the  library  they  adjourned  to 
the  rooms  of  the  Manchester  Botanists  Association,  and, 
after  tea,  held  a  meetmg,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Jas.  Nield 
of  Oldham,  at  whidi  Mr.  William  E.  A.  Axon  gave  an 
address  sketching  the  history  of  botanical  books  from 
the  earliest  to  the  present  times.  The  antiquity  of 
botany,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  few  things  about  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  It  could  daim  the  ''grand 
old  gardener"  Adam  as  its  patron.  Solomon  was,  per- 
haps, the  oldest  botanical  writer  whose  name  remains, 

though  the  book  In  which  he  chronicled  plants  from  the 
cedar  to  the  hyssop  that  groweth  on  the  wall,  had  long 
since  perished.  Amonsst  the  Assvrian  tablets  broufffat 
to  England  by  Lavara  there  are  lists  of  plants,  and  of 
timber  proper  for  building.  StUl  more  interesting  is  a 
list  of  every  species  of  animal  known  to  the 
Assyrian,  arranged  in  families  and  genera,  according 
to  a  dassifioation  resembling  that  of  Linnceus. 
Amonsst  the  Qreeks  the  names  of  Diasoorides  and 
Theophrastus  were  most  conspicuous.  Coming  to  more 
modem  times  Mr.  Axon  named  books  by  Ruellius  (1543), 
MatUiiolus  (1571),  Dodoeus  (1578),  Gerard  (1636),  Par- 
kinson (1640),  Chabneus  (1666),  Aldrovandus,  Plun- 
kent,  Bay,  and  other  early  writers  on  botiuay.  The  lanee 
and  costiV  works  by  Curtis  (1777),  Pfenck  (17«), 
Sowerby  (1790),  Decandolle  (1799),  Jainne,  Ste.  Hilaire 
(1808),  and  others.  The  numerous  publications  of  Sir 
W.  Hooker  were  specially  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  im- 
possible in  words  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  beauty  in 
form  and  colour  of  some  of  the  botanical  works  of 
Blume,  Hooker,  and  others.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  costiy  works  had  been  presented  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  whilst  similar  books  printed  at 
the  expense  of  tiie  British  nation  had  to  be  purchased. 
Mr.  Axon  then  mentioned  works  of  our  local  flora  and 
those  relating  to  mosses,  amongst  which  Schimper's 
Bryologla  Europea  occupied  a  prominent  place.  The 
Hortus  Siccus  of  John  Oalton  was  rather  a  personal 
reUc  than  a  scientific  document.  It  was  begun  when 
the  future  chemist  was  still  at  KendaL  There  is  also 
an  Herbarium  containing  612  species  of  British 
plants  and  the  Fasdcmi  of  Mosses  issued  by 
Bichard     Buxton    and    John    Nowell.     Mr.     Axon 

Sve  several  quotations  from  the  more  notable 
oks,  as  for  example,  the  motto  from  the  Vul»te 
prefi^rad  by  Linneeus  to  his  great  work,  and  whicn  in 
our  authorised  version  reads :  ^  0  Lord,  how  manifold 
are  Thy  works!  in  wisdom  hast  Tliou  made  them  all; 
the  earth  is  full  of  Thv  riches."  It  was  resolved  that 
Mr.  Axon  s  address,  as  lumishing  a  concise  guide  to  the 
botanical  literature  in  the  free  library,  should  be  printed 
for  the  society.  Much  gratiflcation  was  also  expressed 
at  the  number  and  value  of  the  books  on  that  sdeuce  in 
the  collection. 
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THB  MOON. 
(Not.  264  279,  687,  and  708.) 

f 718.J  The  mistake,  if  after  all  mistake  there  be, 
of  attributing  to  Bums  ^  The  new  moon  with  the  old 
moon  in  her  arms,"  is  not  mine  but  £.  K.'8,  tub.  279 
(18th  May  last).  I  should,  however,  have  placed  the 
first  pair  of  my  inverted  commas  in  front  instead  of 
at  the  back  of  Bums.  Are  Wordsworth's  lines  quoted 
by  HiTTiTS,  or  Shelley's,  of  later  date  P  The  juzta^ 
position  is  interesting  in  connection  with  Mr.  O'Conor's 
recent  conmient  on  parallel  passages  from  Shelley  and 
Macaulay.  A.  S. 

[Shelley's  Triumph  of  lAft^  from  which  the  lines  on 
the  moon  were  quoted  by  A.  S.,  wa?  written  at 
Pisa  and  Spezzia  in  the  winter  of  1822  and  the 
spring  of  1823,  and  published  among  his  posthumous 
poems  in  1824.  It  was  the  work  upon  which  he 
was  last  employed.  Mrs.  Shelley  in  describing  the 
ill-fated  boat  built  for  the  poet,  says  <*  When  Shelley 
was  on  board,  he  had  his  papers  with  him ;  and 
much  of  the  Triunvph  of  Life  was  written  as  he 
sailed  or  weltered  on  that  sea  which  was  soon  to 
engulf  him."  So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Triumph 
cf  lAfe^  one  of  the  most  mystical  of  his  poems  and 
now  always  so  sadly  suggestive  of  the  author's 
death,  renuuned  unfinished.  Wordsworth's  poem 
is  dated  1826,  and  was  written,  therefore,  four 
years  later  than  Shelley's.^EDiTOB.] 

BULLOCK  SICITHT. 
(IToi.  629,  657,  and  690.) 

[719.]    I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Jambs  Bubt 

for.  the  light  he  has  thrown  on  that  which  was  dark 
to  me,  and  should  be  glad  if  he  will  tell  me  where  I 

can  find  more  amply  recorded  the  doughty  deeds  of 

the  Danyers  or  Daniels  of  old,  either  in  your  oolunms 

or  by  letter,  as  may  be  more  fitting  for  a  purely 

personal  matter.     My  late  brother,  John  Daniels 

Varley  possessed  the  seal  of  his  grandfather  Daniels, 

a  large  red  cornelian  in  heavy  setting,  and,  as  well  as 

I  can  remember  through  the  mists  of  thirty  years, 

the  shield  engraved  thereon  bore  two  or  throe  lions 

passant,  and  was  surmounted  by  an  earl's  coronet, 

from  which  issued  a  hand  grasping  a  dagger ;  but  it 

is  Just  possible  I  may  be  confounding  this  with  the 

mailed  arm  and  sword  of  the  Varleys,  it  is  so  long 

since  I  saw  the  two  together. 


My  grandmother,  the  wife  of  John  Daniels,  was  a 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Bancroft,  a  furrier,  who  had  large 
dealings  with  the  chief  warrener  of  Delamere  Forest ; 
and  had  some  mysterious  connection  with  the  Lady 
Wilton  of  that  period,  and  some  plot  of  land  or 
building  within  the  enclosure  of  Heaton  Park,  which 
gave  her  a  right  of  way  which  nothing  would  induce 
her  to  surrender.  She  was  a  woman  of  property. 
The  Bancrofts  still  hold  a  freehold  of  hers  at  Waver- 
ham,  in  Delamere,  and  the  imposing  pile  of  com 
warehouses  erected  some  forty  years  back  at  the 
comer  of  Fennel-street  and  down  Todd-street  took 
the  place  of  what  had  been  hers.  But,  if  1  tell  more 
of  her  hibtory,  I  may  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails 
of  my  fiction ;  or  what  may  serve  as  such  if  I  live. 

Iaabblla  Banks. 

Qreenwood  Boad,  Dalston,  London. 

WILLIAM  POPE,  THB  DBI8T,  OF  BOLTON. 
(Query  No.  630.  October  26.) 

[720.]    William  Tope  of  Bolton  was  for  several 
years  a  consistent  member  of  the  Methodist  Society ; 
but  becoming  acquainted  with  some  of  the  admirers 
of  Thomas  Paine,  he  forsook  his  religious  principles 
and  became  a  confirmed  Deist.     He  and  his  new 
friends  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  on 
Sundays  to  confirm  each  other  in  their  newly  adopted 
principles.     On  these  occasions,  besides  using  the 
most  opprobrious  language  in  speaking  of  religious 
matters,  they  threw  the  Bible  on  the  fioor,  and  after 
kicking  it  round  the  room  trampled  it  under  their 
feet.     At  length  William  was  seized  with  a  severe 
illness ;  and,  such  was  the  nature  of  the  complaint 
from  which  he  suffered,  that  he  expressed  his  belief 
that  it  was  a  divine  infliction  in  consequence  of  his 
apostacy.    This  belief,  however,  did  not  lead  him  to 
repentance  nor  to  seek  forgiveness  for  his  errors.  On 
the  contrary,  he  declared  that  he  longed  to  die  that 
he  might  go  to  hell,  and  prayed  earnestly  for  damna- 
tion.     Messrs.    Bhodcs    and    Barrowclough,    two 
Methodist  preachers,  who  were  sent  for  to  talk  to  and 
pray  with  him,   he  treated  in  a  most  outrageous 
manner.    Indeed,  his  behaviour  and  language  were 
such  that  his  deistical  friends  who  visited  him  said 
he  was  out  of  his  senses.    Thus  he  continued,  some- 
times better  sometimes  worse,  till  death  terminated 
his  mortal  career.    A  brief  account  of  this  wretched 
man*s  sickness  and  death  will  be  found  in  the  preface 
to  Simpson  s  Ptea/or  Religion  and  the  Sacred  WritingSy 
written  September  12,  1797.    The  full  account,  by 
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Mr.   Rhodes,    which     appeared    in  the   Methodist 
Magazine  for  August,  1798,  Simpson  says  is  one  of 
the  most  affecting  on  record.      Samuel  Hewitt. 
Manden-etreet,  Ohorltan-OD-Medlock. 

THE  BEY.  A.  MUBSELL  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 
(Query  Ko.  717,  November  30.) 
[721. J  R.  C.  A.  wants  to  know  something  of  the 
criticisms  which  appeared  anent  the  Rot.  A.  Mursell 
during  the  period  when  he  **  orated  "  in  the  Free-trade 
Hall.  Having  been  a  sinner  in  chief  in  prompting 
criticism  and  in  criticizing  the  then  popular  talker,  I 
may  amuse  myself,  and  possibly  your  readers,  by  one 
or  two  notes.  The  best  series  of  criticisms  upon  the 
style  of  the  lecturer  and  the  matter  of  the  lectures 
appeared  in  the  City  Neios,  in  aseriesof  pungent  articles 
by  Mr.  Charles  HfMlfleld,  which  led  to  his  adopting 
literature  as  a  profession.  They  were  not  re^printed 
and  are  now  only  available  by  consulting  a  file  of  the 
City  News,  I  must,  however,  take  the  credit  of 
initiating  the  criticism  with  which  the  rev.  lecturer 
was  assailed.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Mursell  was 
lecturing  in  the  Free^trade  Hall  a  room  in  Dickenson- 
street  was  occupied  on  the  Sunday  afternoons  with 
lectures  and  conversational  discussions;  on  three 
Sundays  I  gave  three  lectures  on  Popular  Preachers, 
which  were  subsequently  published,  the  first  by 
Henry  Glynn,  Swan-street,  and  the  others  by  John 
Heywood.  The  first  lecture  was  entitled :  "A  Lecture 
containing  sketches  of  the  Revs.  G.  H.  Spurgeon, 
Joseph  Parker,  Arthur  Mursell,  and  J.  Caughey ;  with 
notices  of  Spurgeon's  London  Assurance;  Parkers 
How  to  Make  Money ;  MurselFs  Teaching  the  Toung 
Idea;  and  Gaugheys  Thou  art  the  Man."  Mr. Mursell 
not  liking  the  criticism,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
of  the  first  lecture,  wrote  a  note  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Dickenson-street  meetings,  which^  I  read  to  the 
crowded  audience  attending  the  second  lecture,  com- 
menting upon  the  drivel  and  impudence  of  the  first. 
The  three  lectures  when  published  excited  consider- 
able interest.  Several  i)amphlets  appeared  in  reply^ 
or  rather  in  defence  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  Mursell. 
The  first  was  entitled :  "  A  Defence  of  our  Popular 
Preachers,  being  a  reply  to  Argus  the  younger*s  so- 
called  lectore,  by  one  who  views  both  sides."  John 
Heywood,  publisher.  Another  pamphlet  appeared 
entitled:  "  Our  Popular  Preachers  Vindicated ;  being 
a  reply  to  an  attack  by  Argus  ^he  younger  on  the 
Revs.  C.  H,  Spurgeon,  J.  Parker,  and  A.  Mursell.    By 


Scrutator."  William  Bremner,  publisher.  Nothing 
daunted  by  the  terrible  denunciations  of  the  authors 
of  these  pamphlets,  I  delivered  another  lecture  in  the 
Dickenson-street  room,  entitled:  ''Mursell  on  the 
Gridiron ;  being  a  Review,  full,  fair,  and  free,  of  the 
six  Sunday  lectures  recently  delivered  by  the  Rev 
Arthur  Mursell  in  the  Free-trade  Hall,  including  an 
exposure  of  his  sillyisms  on  strikes :  his  dogmatic 
conceits;  his  shameful  personal  vituperation;  his 
want  of  knowledge  and  his  want  of  honesty,  which 
fully  entitle  him  to  the  designation  of  the  Clerical 
MoUey."  This  lecture  was  published  by  Abel  Hey- 
wood and  Son.  Subsequently  I  wrote,  and  Mr.  John 
Heywood  published,  a  travesty-lecture,  in  the  style 
and  manner  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  Free-trade  Hall 
lecturer,  entitled :  "  Take  a  Trotter ;  a  lecture  not  by 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Mursell  to  working  men,  and  not 
delivered  in  the  Free-trade  Hall  on  any  Sunday  in 
March,  18(>4."  This  was  followed  by  another  pam- 
phlet entitled :  "  Mursell's  Latest  Folly ;  a  free 
examination  of  the  lax  principle  proi>ounded  in  his 
lecture.  No  Smoking!  demonstrating  his  want  of 
faith  and  want  of  honesty,  and  the  extent  to  which, 
in  his  case,  precept  is  at  war  with  practice."  These 
pamphlets  were  followed  immediately  by:  "More 
Folly ;  being  a  reply  to  the  author  of  MurselFs  Latest 
Folly :  showing  his  own  want  of  honesty  and  logic 
to  be  at  variance  with  common  sense.  By  a  Working 
Man."  Published  by  John  Heywood.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by :  "  Rev.  A.  Mursell  and  his  Assailant,  author 
of  Mursell's  Latest  Folly,  and  Take  a  Trotter.  By 
Scrutator."  Published  by  William  Bremner  and  Co. 
In  addition  to  these  by  no  means  flattering  criticisms 
of  my  comments  upon  the  rev.  lecturer,  I  had  the 
honour  of  a  i)oetic  address,  "composed,"  so  the 
reader  was  told  at  the  foot, "  by  a  youth  aged  fifteen 
years."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mursell  would  scarcely  thank 
the  incipient  poet  who  began  his  copy  of  verses 
with':— 

Oh !  Argus,  oh,  Argus,  'tis  really  a  shame, 
To  scandalize  brothers  because  of  their  fame ; 
To  go  and  hear  lectures,  to  try  to  find  fault : 
Oh  I  ArguB,  blind  Argus,  pray  do  make  a  halt. 

I  believe  that  there  were  several  other  pamphlets 
published  on  the  subject  of  the  taste  and  tendency 
of  Mr.  Mursell's  lectures ;  which  I  believe,  owing  to 
the  rev.  gentleman  removing  to  London,  ceased  with 
the  winter  of  1864.  Joseph  Johnson. 

Douglas. 
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THE  PAIXTKE  OF  "80LDIBH8  DRINKING/* 
(Query  No.  609.  October  19.) 

[722.J  As  it  appears  from  the  catalogue  that  all  of 
the  three  delicious  pictures  by  Francis  Vin6a  lately 
exhibited  here  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Crompton 
Potter,  it  is  he  who  very  likely  could  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of,  I  doubt  not,  many  besides  your  querist. 

A.  S. 

AFTH0B8'  ALTERATIONS. 
(No.  702,  November  30.) 
[723.]  While  correcting  others  I  have  incurred  an 
erratum  myself.  In  the  allusion  to  a  novelist's 
transfer  of  the  crescent  moon  to  the  southern  sky  at 
midnight  (a  position  impossible  at  that  time  and  for 
that  phase)  the  remark,  "  Why  not  veil  her  there  " 
should  have  been  "  Why  not  nail  her  there  with  the 
one  bright  star  P  "  H.  b.  Biden. 


TRAMWAY. 

(Query  No.  710.  Notember  30.) 

[727.]  "Tram-way"  was  originally  "tram-road." 
Very  early  in  this  or  late  in  the  last  century  a  colliery 
master  in  the  Durham  coalfield,  to  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty of  hauling  oosQ-carts  over  the  bad  roads  of  the 
time,  laid  down  cast-uron  flanged  plates,  in  section 
like  the  capital  letter  L,  for  iron-wheeled  waggons  to 
run  upon.  They  were  a  great  success,  and  were 
immediately  adopted  over  the  district.  The  colliery 
master's  name  was  Outram,  and  the  railways  were 
called  **  Outram's  roads,"  which  was  soon  shortened 
to  tram-roads  and  adopted  into  the  language. 

J.  H.  H. 


SIR  C.  WREN  AND  THE  WOOD  CARVER. 
(Xoe.  485.  504.  539,  and  638.) 

[724,]  The  letter  signed  Philip  Wood,  together 
with  the  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Works,  as  quoted  by  R.  Burgess, 
will  be  found  in  Chambers's  minburgh  Journal, 
December  11,  1841.  Both  are  taken  from  a  small 
work  entitled  Fulcher's  Ladies'  Memorandum  Book 
for  1842.  R.  R.  R. 

TIIE    GIBBET. 
((Juery  No.  711,  Norember  30.) 

[725.]  The  last  person  gibbeted  in  England  was  a 
man  named  Tom  Otter,  who  was  executed  at  Lincoln, 
for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  I  think  in  1809,  and 
afterwards  gibbeted  at  Drinsey  Nook,  near  Torkey 
I»ck,  at  the  junction  of  the  Fossdye  and  river  Trent. 
The  writer  has  often  seen  the  gibbet,  which  was 
blown  down  about  thirty  years  since.  Some  few 
years  before  Tom  Otter  was  executed  a  man  was 
gibbeted  at  Caxton,  a  village  in  Cambridgeshire,  on 
the  borders  of  Huntingdonshire.  R.  D.  S. 

THE  GIBBET   IN  LANCASHIRE. 
(Nos.  664  and  676.) 

[726.]  At  a  beerhouse  called  the  Old  House  at 
Home  in  Barlow-street,  at  the  bottom  of  Collyhurst 
Roads  can  be  seen  a  set  of  gibbets  with  a  portion  of 
James  Weldon  in  them.  He  was  hung  and  gibbeted 
lor  robbing  the  mail  coach  between  Ashton  and 
Wigan,  in  the  year  1800.  j.  \f. 

78r  Collyhur^  Road. 


"THE    CAT  AND    FIDDLE." 
(Query  No.  715,  NoTembcr  30.) 

[728.J  I  heard  the  following  account  of  the  deri- 
vation of  the  sign  of  this  inn  given  the  other  day. 
As  it  is  now,  it  was  in  the  time  of  Henry  Eighth,  the 
custom  to  call  the  hotels  after  the  reigning  sovereign, 
and  some  were  called  *'  Catherine  fldelis.**  This  got 
shortened  and  corrupted  into  "  Cat  and  Fiddle."  At 
one  time  I  had  an  impression  that  the  sign  of  the  inn 
had  some  relation  to  the  cat  which  performed  on  the 
fiddle  while  the  cow  executed  the  extraordinary  feat 
of  jumping  over  the  moon ;  thus  tickling  the  fancy 
of  the  little  dog,  and  cahsing  the  dish  to  pursue  the 
spoon.  Subscriber. 

STEAM   PACKETS  ON  THE   IRWBLL. 
(Query  No.  696.  November  23.) 

[729.J    About  1S29  or  1830  I  recollect  seeing -a 
peculiar  side-paddle  steamer  on  the  river  I r well,  and 
I  believe  it  was  made  by  Fairbaim.    About  1843  a 
small  screw  boat  was  put  on  the  Irwell.  and  I  believe 
it  was  called  the  Union.    In  1843  there  was  a  boat 
name  Jacksharp  on   the  Irwell.  running  between 
Manchester  and  Warrington.    This   boat  had  con- 
densing engines  and  paddle  behind.    About  the  same 
year  the  President  waa  put  on,  and  carried  passengers 
from  the  Hare  and  Hounds,  near  Albert  Bridge,  to 
Pomona  Gardens.    About  1849  this  boat  was  lost  in  a 
flood,  and  was  immersed  for  some  months  opposite  the 
packet  landing  stage  below  Albert  Bridge.    After 
being  found  and  raised  she  was   lengthened  and 
christened  the  Countess  of  Ellesmere.    About  1847  or 
1848,  Mr.  Ross,  the  proprietor  of  the  Albert  Hotel, 
put  on  a  boat  called  Punch.    In  1849  a  screw  steam* 
boat  was  put  on  to  ply  from  the  Albert  Hotel  to 
PQmona  Gardens.    |t  was  called  the  Prince  of  Waleff, 
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and  was  the  fastest  boat  that  ever  was  on  the  river.  In 
1860  another  boat,  the  Princess  Boyal,  was  put  on 
from  Albert  Bridge  to  Pomona  Gardens.  These  two 
boats  belonged  to  a  person  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and 
afterwards  ran  from  Victoria  Bridge,  the  late  Mr. 
Benjamin  Lang's  pier,  to  Pomoua  Gardens.  A  few 
years  after  Mr.  Lang  became  the  owner  of  the  steam- 
boat Punch,  and  also  built  another,  which  was  the 
largest  steamer  ever  on  the  upper  Irwell,  to  ply  be- 
tween Victoria  Bridge  and  Pomona,  and  Throstle  Nest. 
I  have  the  figure-head  of  the  Punch, and  am  perhaps 
in  possession  of  more  informatioD,  and  have  had 
more  practical  experience  witli  steamboats  on  the 
river  Irwell,  than  any  other  person.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  give  your  correspondent  any  further  information 
I  have  on  this  subject.  B. 

THROWINa  MONEY  INTO  HOTCHPOT. 
(Nos.  635, 655,  and  695.) 

[790.]  In  his  first  query  Hittitb  asked  the 
«  meaning"  of  "  Botchpot."  I  gave  it,  but  as  he  did 
not  ask  for  its  derivation  specially,  I  simply  quoted 
the  derivation  given  in  Wharton's  Law  Lexicon,  the 
fifth  edition  of  which  is  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Shiress  Will, 
bamster-at-law,  and  is  compiled  from  453  principal 
law  and  other  works.  Ck)nsidering  that  most  legal 
expressions  date  from  soon  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, and  have  consequently  since  got  slightly 
altered,  I  don't  think  it  requires  any  great  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  deduce  "  hotchpot"  from  '*  hachd 
en  poche."  If  things  are  minced  and  put  in  a  bag 
they  naturally  get  confused  and  mingled.  Dr.  Cowel 
in  his  Law  Dictionary  published  in  1728,  says: — 
''  Amongst  the  Dutch  it  (hotchpot)  signifies  fiesh  cut 
into  pieces  and  sodden  with  herbs  or  roots,  not 
unlike  that  which  the  Romans  called  farraginem." 
HiTTiTK  says  hotchpot  **  is  not  a  pudding  at  all."  In 
using  the  word  "pudding"  I  quoted  Littleton.  I 
don't  propose  to  back  up  Littleton  with  any  authority, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  what  were  the  in- 
gredients which  comprised  his  "pudding."  It  is 
probable  that  ''hocher,"  "to  shake,"  is  connected 
with  "hotchpot;"  but  I  have  heard  "  hocus  pocus" 
accounted  for  as  follows  :^In  one  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  service  the  priest  elevates  the  bread  and 
says  "  hoc  est  corpus."  The  conjuror  imitating  the 
priest  holds  his  apparatus  over  his  head  and  repeats 
the  same  words,  and  remarks  that  "  there  is  no  de- 
ception."   In  the  word  "corpus"  the  "c"  and  the 


"p"  change  places,  and  the  whole  sentence  gets 
twisted  into  "  hocus  pocus."  And  as  the  conjuror 
tries  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  his  andienoe  the 
word  "hocus  pocus"  gets  its  present  meanmg. 
However,  I  cannot  put  my  hand  on  any  written 
authority  to  support  this  unholy  narration,  so  per- 
haps it  would  be  safer  to  take  it  "cum  grano  salis  " 

As  I  have  not  Ogilvie's  Imperial  Dictionary  handy 
I  refer  to  his  Comprehensive  one,  and  find  that 
he  describes  "slang"  as  "low,  vulgar,  unmeaning 
language."  I  have  no  objection  to  my  remark, "  that 
no  leg^  phraseology  is  unmeaning,"  being  qualified 
by  the  addition  of  the  words  "  to  lawyers,"  for  amce 
that  class  of  men  have  to  go  back  to  the  Conquest  to 
understand  the  law,  there  are  many  expressions 
which  to  an  outsider  may  seem  "  unmeaning." 

SUBSCBIBBB. 


.    QUERIES. 

[731.]  KBTTLBDBmc.— What  is  the  origin  of  this 
term  as  applied  to  a  cup  of  tea  taken  in  the  utemoon  ? 

SUB8CBIBE&. 

[732.]  Clbanlinms  next  to  Godliness.— Can 
you  give  me  the  origin  of  the  quotation, "  Cleanliness 
u  next  to  Godliness  r  "  It  is  in  Wesley's  ninety-sixth 
sermon  on  dress,  but  is  given  there  as  a  quotation. 

Anon. 

[733.]  Thibd  Manchestsb  Rifle  VoLUNTBEBS. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  when  and  by 
whom  uiis  regiment  (40th  L.R.V.)  had  their  colours 
presented ;  and  also  if  they  are  entitled  to  march 
with  fixed  bayonets,  and  the  reason  P 

G.  F.  Bbindle. 

f734.J  The  Balance  of  National  Tbade.— 
Our  imports  exceed  our  exports  by  many  millions. 
Is  this  a  loss  to  us  or  a  profit  nationall^r  P  There  ap- 
pears ^eat  diversity  oi  opinion  on  this  subject,  and 
statistics  are  quoted  by  both  sides  of  the  question  as 
proofs  in  argument.  The  question  is  how  is  this 
oalance  recoux>ed  P  Senex. 

[735.]  I  AM  Pull  Inside.— When  I  first  over- 
heard this  seemingly  egotistic  but  really  most  self- 
forgetting  metonymic  expression,  I  naturally  thocu^ht 
the  'bus-guard  using  it  meant  that  he  had  supped  to 
his  entire  satisfaction,  or  efllciently  slaked  his  thirst 
The  metaphor  is  far  above  the  pars  fro  t(4o.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  as  old  as  the  first  two-stoned  ceach  on  the 
road.     But  is  it  to  be  found  in  any  glossaiyP 

A.  S. 
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[736.]  The  Polemoscope.— The  Polemoscope  is 
an  instrument  consisting  of  two  mirrors,  which  axe 
placed  at  an  angle  of  40"  to  the  horizon.  The  upper 
mirror  is  adjusted  so  as  to  receive  the  rays  of  light  from 
a  distant  oblect.  The  rays  are  then  reflected  by  it  and 
sent  upon  tne  lower  mirror.  Again  they  are  reflected, 
and  an  ima^i^e  is  formed  of  the  object.  This  instru- 
ment is  said  to  be  of  great  use  in  the  time  of  war, 
and  that  officers  stationed  behind  a  parapet  can  trace 
the  movements  of  the  enemy  without  being  detected, 
thus  saving  themselves  from  exposure  aud  danger, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  enabled  to  determine 
how  best  to  act  with  the  greatest  advantage.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  may  be  prepared  to  say  whether 
this  instrument  is  used  for  the  purpose  indicated  at 
the  present  time  or  not.  J.  B. 


ibaturl^as,  Bttmhtv  14,  1878. 


NOTES. 


Queen  Eatherine's  Tomb. — Mr.  W.  Donald 
Napier  calls  attention  to  the  neglected  state  of  the  grave 
of  Queen  Katherine,  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  in  Peterborough 
Ca^edral.  He  says : — "  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that 
the  resting-place  of  this  good  Queen  and  pattern  of 
female  excellence  (which  is  merely  marked  by  a  rude 
and  rough  black  marble  slab,  with  the  simple  words 
Queen  Katherine  on  a  small  brass  plate,  but  which  is 
now  almost  obliterated)  is  daily  walked  over  and 
trodden  on  not  only  by  the  clergy  and  choristers  but  by 
all  persons  entering  the  choir  from  the  north  side.  On 
the  south  side,  and  exactly  opposite,  under  a  similar 
black  marble  slab,  was  interred  the  headless  body  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Her  remains  have,  however, 
since  been  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey  and  a  fitting 
monument  erected  over  them.  It  is  not  my  wish  to 
draw  anv  comparison  between  these  two  unfortunate 
Queens,  but  I  am  certain  that  all  true  lovers  of  history 
wiU  agree  with  me  that  if  a  like  honour  is  denied  to  the 
^  true  wife"  of  Henry  VIII.  her  remains  at  least  ought 
to  be  so  placed  in  the  above-mentioned  cathedral  as  to 
prevent  the  daily  indignity  to  which  I  have  alluded : — 

When  I  am  dead,  good  wench. 
Let  me  be  used  with  honour ;  strew  me  over 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave ;  embalm  me, 
Then  lay  me  forth ;  although  unqueen'd,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 

Certainly,  on  looking  at  that  cold  marble  slab,  with  its 
insignificant  brass  plate,  none  would  suppose  or  dream 
that  beneath  lav  the  mortal  remains  of  the  daughter  of  a 
monarch  or  win)  of  one  of  England's  kings." 


Bosom  akd  Bbeast. — Bosom  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate, as  breast  is  inappropriate  to  man.  For  bosom 
means  primarily  the  space  which  is  enclosed  by  the 
folding  of  the  arms,  an  action  naturally  uncommon 
with  women ;  while  breast,  according  to  its  received 
et^molo^,  is  connected  with  burst,  and  with  the  idea 
of  swellmg,  and  means  that  which  swells  above  the 
adjacent  suiface.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  properly 
woman,  not  man,  has  breast,  and  man,  not  woman, 
bosom^ — Atlantic  Monthly/. 


A  MANOBIAL   OUANT. 

[737 .J    On  a  tablet  in  Sutton  Church,  Beds,  are  the 

following  lines,  showing  how  the  manors  of  Potton 

and  Sutton  were  conveyed  to  the  Burgoyne  family. 

It  is  a  great  pity  property  cannot  be  conveyed  in  as 

simple  a  manner  in  the  present  day : — 

I,  John  of  Gaunt, 

Do  give  and  grant 

To  tnee,  Burgoyne, 

And  the  heirs  of  thy  loine. 

All  duly  begotton 

Both  Sutton  and  Potton, 

Until  the  world's  rotten. 

R.  D.  S. 

MEMOBIES  OF  OLD  HANCHE8TBB. 

[738.]  About  six  years  ago  Mr.  John  Mills  Leigh, 
the  Ironmonger,  Marketrstreet,  repeated  to  me  the 
tellings  to  him  of  his  aunt,  who,  Uving  with  her 
father  at  his  farm,  the  fields  of  which  were  after- 
wards built  over  by  the  dwelling-houses  -which  formed 
portions'  of  Queen-street  and  Jackson's  Row,  had 
oftentimes  when  attempting  as  a  short  cut  to  pass 
over  the  flelds  of  the  next  farm,  when  going  to 
another  farm  of  her  father's  which  was  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Tib  (now  Tib-street)  been  turned  back 
by  the  farmer,  and  so  had  to  go  round  by  Deansgate 
and  Market  Stead  Lane  to  her  destination.  Mr.  Leigh 
was  about  sixty  years  old  when  he  told  me  this,  so 
that  occurrences  in  a  life  next  to  his  own  would  not 
inaptly  be  alluded  to  as  a  **  short  stage  beyond  living 
memories,"  especially  when  used  by  one  who  from 
personal  observations  within  the  last  flfty-flve  years 
knew  many  open  and  primitive  s^yaces  in  what  is  now 
the  heart  of  Manchester,  such  as  Peterloo  Field,  a  large 
space  of  open  croft  where  now  stands  the  Quakers 
Meeting-house  in  Mount-street ;  pits  where  the  Royal 
Institution,  the  warehouses  east  of  St.  Peter's  Square, 
the  Prince's  Theatre,  and  adjoining  warehouses,  the 
factory  in  Shepley-etreet,  London  Road,  now  stand ; 
also  a  timber  yard  midway  up  Mosley-street,  and 
another  near  the  top  of  Brazennose-street,  with  a 
saw-pit,  and  over  it  a  joiners'  wooden  shop,  which 
became  our  embryo  Mechanics'  Institution.  Then 
there  were  Granby  Row  Fields  falling  suddenly  on 
one  side  into  a  deep,  narrow,  wooded  dough,  with 
Shooter's  Brook  running  down  its  centre.  In  iv 
potato  field  which  bounded  Old  Garrett  Hall  on  twu 
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sides  I  fought  a  battle  with  a  8chool*fellow— a  good 
cause  of  remembrance.  Then  there  was  a  walled 
garden,  now  covered  by  the  Post  Office,  in  Brown- 
street;  and  another  in  Mosley-street,  built  over  to 
enlai^e  the  Royal  Hotel.  I  am  tempted  into  giving 
these  details  because  they  show  how  rapidly  Man- 
chester has  risen  from  a  comparatively  country  town 
into  this  great  city.  Jambs  Buby. 

THE    FBIKNDS'    BUBIAX.    OROrXI)     IN     DRAN80ATE : 
WHY  QUAKEBH'  folly? 

CTdO.]  More  than  a  twelve  months  ago  some  six 
hundred  or  more  mouldering  human  remains  were  re- 
moved to  Ashton-upon-Mersey  from  the  old  burial 
ground  inDeansgate,  at  the  comer  of  Jackson's  Bow. 
Passing  by  the  dull  brick  wall  where  the  early  Quaker 
dead  of  Manchester  have  long  lain,  but  now  removed — 
save  some  portions  of  unknown  skulls  and  larger  bones 
that  escaped  the  347  boxes  containing  the  once 
<* animated  Quaker  dust" — some  one  at  the  time 
referred  to  remarked  to  a  friend,  "  This  is  the  old 
Quakers'  Folly."  Now  I  don't  know  that  the  Quakers 
are  as  notable  for  acts  of  "  folly  "  as  other  less  com- 
mendable sects,  and  as  I  occasionally  hear  this,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  meaningless  sobriquet  applied  to  them 
in  reference  to  the  **  spot  in  space"  above  referred  to, 
I  am  anxious  to  know  if  some  of  your  admirable  cor- 
respondents so  well  informed  in  local  history  and 
incidents  will  say  whence  or  how  came  that  appro- 
brious  double  name  H 

One  or  two  buildings  have  been  erected  on  this 
spot,  used  for  **  meeting-house  "  or  houses  by  the  early  i 
Friends  soon  after  George  Fox  visited  and  preached  ; 
in  ^lanchester.     Long  ago  they  were  rtized  to  the  j 
ground  and  the  space  thereby  extended  for  burial  ! 
purposes,  the  graveyard  having  been  used  for  the 
dead  so  recently  as  thirty  years  ago — indeed,  since 
the  "new  meeting-house"  in  Mount-street  had  its 
attached  necropolis.    What  1  wish  to  know  is  what 
gave  occasion  for  the  reproachful  epithet  P    Had  it 
reference  to  the  meeting-house  or  to  the  graveyard— 
"God's  acre"  if  preferred P  as  after  the  buildings 
were  swept  away  the  term  was  still  applied  to  the 
dreary  spot  encircled  by  a  thickly-populated  district, 
but  which  was  then  not  included  in  Manchester, 
being  "  out  of  towne "  aud  surrounded  by  the  resi- 
dences of  the  wealthy  of  that  day,  as  Brazennose- 
street,  Quay-street,  and  others,  to  this  day  afford 
abundant  evidence  to  any  curious  enough    to    be 
gatisfled. 


We  know  of  Tates's  Folly  in  Broughton,  partly 
built  out  of  the  old  oak  beams  and  other  timbers 
taken  down  to  widen  Market-street  Lane,  until  then 
a  naiTow  inconvenient  thoroughfare.  The  "  Polly," 
in  this  instance,  may  have  been  its  enormous  cost  to 
carry  out  a  whim,  and  not  improbably  is  so,  but  what 
the  "  Folly "  of  the  sober-minded  Quakers  consisted 
in,  or  how  came  it  by  such  a  name,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  out.  Perhaps  no  less  absurd — oh.  shade  of 
Dickens— than  the  meaningless  "Dolly  Vardens"as 
a  nomenclature  for  the  substitutes  the  Corporation 
have  for  some  time  had  in  hand. 

Apropos  to  the  matter  of  graveyards.  There  was 
one  belonging  to  the  Unitarian  Chapel  in  Mosley- 
street,  near  to  the  Royal  Hotel.  The  chapel  has 
gone,  but  what  of  the  graveyard  attached  thereto  ? 
What  has  become  of  the  dead  deposited  there  P  Are 
they  removed ;  and  if  so,  where  to  ?  Did  this  spot 
ever  get  the  epithet  ''folly"  applied  to  it — there 
being  a  "meeting-house"  with  burial  ground  belong- 
ing to  it,  now  "  without  a  trace  to  mark  the  spot,"  or 
only  such  as  will  now  discover  the  sight  of  the 
"  Quakers'  Folly  "  in  Deansgate, "  outside  the  towne 
of  Manchester,"  as  it  was  then  considered. 

jAMEb  Monk. 

10,  Brampton-street.  Ardwick. 


COMMENTS  AND  AXSWKRS. 

BOBEBT  THYEB. 
(Query  No.  603,  October  19.) 

[740.]  It  is  generally  believed  Robert  Thyer  has 
no  descendants,  but  his  wife  had  issue  by  a  former 
husband  Among  them  there  is  a  clergyman,  at 
present  residing  within  a  few  miles  of  Manchester, 
whose  address  I  will  gladly  give  your  correspondent 

MaMCKSTBE.  J.  LiGHTFOOT. 

42,  Corporation-Street. 

"  CLEANLINESS  NEXT  TO  OODLINEaS.'' 
(Query  No.  732,  December  7.) 
[741.]  In  Everett's  Adam  Clarke  Puurtrayed, 
the  doctor  is  represented  as  saying :  "  One  of  Mr. 
Wesley's  mottoes  was,  '  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godli- 
ness.'" In  a  footnote  the  author  adds :  "Swinnock, 
of  the  Puritanic  school,  employs  this  maxim  in  his 
Christian  Man*s  CdUingy  a  work  calculated  both  to 
make  and  keep  Christians.  W.  Dabbah, 
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THK  GIBBET. 


(Xoi.  711   and   725.) 


[742.]  The  Caxton  gibbet,  mentioned  by  R.  D.  S., 
I  saw  not  unfiequently  some  few  years  ago.  It 
stands  at  the  crossing  of  the  two  great  highroads,  the 
one  running  north  and  south,  the  other  east  and  west. 
It  is  near,  not  at,  Caxton,  which  was  evidently  a  town 
of  importance  in  the  old  coaching  days.  From  Cam- 
bridge by  the  Huntingdon  road  to  the  gibbet,  thence 
to  Wimpole,  and  back  by  the  third  side  of  the 
triangle,  is  a  pleasant  round,  the  sight  of  the  great 
Wimpole  avenue  itself  well  repaying  the  walk. 

HiTTITE. 

An  instance  of  the  public  exposure  of  the  bodies 
of  executed  murderers  will  be  found  of  a  later  date 
than  that  given  by  R.  D.  S.  During  a  strike  or 
"stick"  of  the  Durham  colliers  in  1830,  a  Special 
Commission,  of  which  the  late  Lord  Wensleydale 
(then  Sir  James  Parke)  was  one,  was  held  to  try 
certain  prisoners  for  the  murder  of  a  magistrate. 
Two  were  executed  (neither  of  them  the  actual  mur- 
derer) and  their  bodies  publicly  suspended  from  a 
gallows  erected  on  Jarrow  Slake,  now  covered 
with  extensive  docks.  A  high  wind,  I  believe, 
demolished  one  of  the  erections,  which  was  not  again 
replaced,  and  its  burden  received  interment;  the 
other  body  was,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, secretly  removed  at  night. 

NORTHrMBRIAN. 
Derbjr-itr«et,  Hulme. 

R.  D.  S.  is  in  error  as  to  the  date  and  name  of  the 
\Hst  person  gibbeted  in  England.  The  last  victim  of 
this  barbarous  custom  was  Anthony  Lingard,  a  young 
man  of  Litton,  in  Derbyshire,  who  was  hung  at  Derby 
and  gibbeted  at  Wardlow  Mires,  in  the  year  1815, 
opposite  the  tollgate  which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
turnpike  road  between  Wardlow  and  Tideswell.  The 
keeper  of  the  gate  was  a  woman  of  indifferent 
character;  it  was  for  her  murder  that  he  was  executed. 
It  was  thought  by  our  forefathers  that  gibbeting  was 
a  powerful  deterrent  from  crime.  Experience  in  this 
case  taught  them  that  crime  is  not  prevented  or 
diminished  by  such  inhuman  means ;  for  almost  im- 
mediately after,  at  a  farm-house  nor  more  than  three 
hundred  yards  from  the  gibbet,  another  murder  was 
committed.  T.  Elliott. 


THK  REV.  ARTHUR  MURSELL  AND  HIS  CRITICS. 

(No8.  717  and  721.) 

[743.]  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson's  reminiscences  of  his 
literary  encounter,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  since, 
with  tiie  Rev.  Arthur  Mursell— that  turbulent  young 
captive  to  his  bow  and  spear — will  recall  to  the 
memory  of  many  of  your  readers  an  exciting,  not  to 
say  amusing,  Manchester  controversy.  Mr.  MurselFs 
lecturing  enterprise  was  a  remarkable  episode  in  what 
may  be  called  the  history  of  the  Manchester  Sunday, 
and  it  proved  at  any  rate  that  it  was  possible  on  the 
many  Sunday  afternoons  of  the  winter  season  to 
attract  five  thousand  persons  to  the  Free-trade  Hall, 
consisting  of  all  orders  and  conditions  of  the  two 
sexes.  To  be  sure  a  large  proportion  of  Mr.  MurselFs 
audiences  might  not  x>erhai)8  have  anived  at  *'  the 
years  of  discretion,"  but  then  the  same  thing  was 
sometimes  said  of  the  popular  young  man  whom  they 
went  out  to  see  and  listen  to  and  laugh  with.  If  I 
remember  rightly,  it  was  never  properly  or  finally 
determined  what  the  five  thousand  persons  were 
attracted  by,  or  what  waa  the  precise  character  of 
the  entertainment  with  which  his  dashing  young 
reverence  drew  so  many  tender  and  tough,  yet  gene- 
rally dubious  Sabbatarians  together.  It  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  the  grave  and  leverend 
seigneurs  of  Evangelical  Manchester  seriously  dis- 
countenanced the  audacious  young  ministei^s  ad- 
dresses in  the  Fre^-trade  Hall,  which  they  maintained 
were  not  a  little  disfigured  with  profanity,  and  should 
have  bern  left  to  the  professional  mountebank  who 
had  to  get  his  living  by  it.  There  were  many 
others— including  Mr.  Mursell's  publishers — who 
were  of  a  totally  different  opinion,  and  who  described 
these  generally  meny  and  sometimes  ludicrous  dis- 
courses as  constituting ''  a  great  work." 

It  would  be  idle  perhaps  in  these  latter  days  now 
that  the  hatchet  is  buried  by  everybody  then  engaged 
in  a  somewhat  personal  scuffle;  now  when  the 
reverend  author  of  it  who  has  lately  embarked  for 
America  and — habited  in  feathers  and  mocassins — 
may  be,  whispering  his  Peter-street  war-whoop  to  th« 
wandering  red-skin, — I  say  it  would  be  of  little  profit 
to  say  more  than  that  to  Mr.  Johnson's  young  minister 
must  now,  I  think,  be  conceded  the  merit  of  good 
intentions.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
he  seriously  and  conscientiously  believed  it  to  be 
possible  in  the  way  he  has  chosen  to  mend  the  manners 
j  and  morals  of  the  working-classes,  and  so  to  compel 
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them  ultimately  to  come  in  to  the  religious  congre- 
gations of  Manchester.  It  may  be,  seeing  that  the 
loftiest  and  purest  human  motives  are  liable  to  alloy, 
that  the  plucky  young  Baptist  might  suppose  that 
his  new  "  plan  of  salvation"  would  be  a  short  cut  to 
professional  distinction,  and  that  his  fame  might 
spread  rapidly  "  amongst  all  the  churches."  It  might 
well  be,  too,  that  the  mission  was  not  destitute  of 
emolument,  a  consideration  not  wholly  without 
charm,  we  may  suppose,  to  pastors  without,  as  well 
as  within  a  religious  establishment.  At  any  rate  this 
dashing  young  levlte  had  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions, a  courage  which  even  yet  has  not  ceased  to  be 
rare,  and  which,  curiously  enough,  in  some  of  its 
most  patent  peculiarities  seems  to  have  foreshadowed 
the  recent  episcopal  alliance  between  lawn  and 
sealskin  I    In  truth, — 

I  would  cive  many  a  sugar  cane 
"  Young  Murseir  were  wive  again, 

on  Sunday  afternoons  in  Peter-atreet.  I  see  that 
"  Promotion  by  Merit"  would  like  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  Reverend  Arthur  on  some  question  of  dissentr 
ing  usage  or  ecclesiastical  discipline.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  reach  him  in  the  retirement  of  .his  wig- 
wam—with the  war  paint  on — I  would  have  given— 
as  Major  Pendennis  would  say— I  would  have  given 
twojDence  to  hear  him  ! 

Well,  your  readers  will  be  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Johnson  for  the  information  he  affords  re- 
lating to,  shall  I  say,  the  bibliography,  of  that 
vivacious  little  conflict  which  has  now  become  a 
matter  of  local  history.  Ghramercy !  What  a  toma- 
haw  he  was  won't  to  wield  I  Touching  the  gaps  and 
notches  in  his  blade  he  may  exclaim  of  his  foe  with 
Richelieu,  "  I  shore  him  to  the  waist  I  No  mongrel's 
boy,  those  island  mastiffs."  Alas!  How  men,  and 
things,  and  "burning  questions  that  have  grown 
cold," — as  Lord  Derby  puts  it— become  the  property 
of  the  newspaper  antiquary!  I  observe  that, 
although  Mr.  Johnson  enumerates  the  titles  of  almost 
a  little  library  of  Mursell  criticism  from  his  own 
pen,  and  also  refers  to  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
City  NewSy  en  the  same  subject  he  apx>ears  to  have 
forgotten— as  I  have  nearly — a  number  of  pamphlets 
by  other  critics,  some  notably  in  vindication  of  the 
Volunteers,  whom  our  reverend  Ishmael  vigorously 
ridiculed,  impugning  even  their  x>er8onal  gallantry. 
Indeed,  I  think  the  exasperation  of  some  citizen 
soldier  who,  for  the  nonce,  exchanged  for  the  pen  of 
the  pamphleteer  his  more  familiar  and  accustomed 


weapon,  took  the  shape  of  a  threat  of  possible  per- 
sonal chastisement!    I  remember  that  the  reverend 
enemy's  rejoinder  wfLs  to  the  effect  that   he  was 
perfectly  prepared  for  the  contingency   indicated, 
and  that  when  the  occasion  arose  the  ''  other  cheek  " 
might  possibly  not  be  at  the  disposal  of  his  martial 
assailant!     This   bellicose   effervescence,  however, 
subsided  quite  harmlessly,  and  the  reverend  lecturei^s 
,  **  other  cheek  "  was  reserved,  I  suppose,  for  the  cus- 
tomary service  of  his  Peter-street  congregations.    In 
truth  Mr.  Mursell's  shillelagh  was  whirling  every- 
where, and  there  was  hardly  a  considerable  sconce  in 
the  community  undecorated  by  the  prevailing  plaster 
of  diachylon.    The  thing  got  to  be  comical.    Nearly 
everybody— to  put  it  in  Mr.  Mursell's  vernacular— 
'*  got  one  for  his  nob."    He  was  very  hard  on  the 
Biitish  workman — I  mean  the  British  workman  as 
he  is  portrayed  in  the  police  reix)rts ;  unfortunately 
the  poor  young  gentleman  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
any  other — and,  as  he  hims3lf  might  have  phrased  it, 
he  "  gave  it  him  hot."  The  title  of  one  of  the  Murseli 
brochures  advertised  at  the  time  in  one  of  the  Man- 
chester daily  newspapers,  was,  I  recollect,  as  follows: 
"  Tu  Quoque :  a  Working  Man's  Lecture  to  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Mursell."    I  never  saw  it  in  print,  but  there 
was  a  pleasant  audacity  of  retaliation  about  the  title 
which  had  the  promise,  as  they  say  in  BdCi  TAfty  of 
some  "  lively  fibbing  "  in  it. 

''  The    sinner-in-chief,"   as    Mr.   Johnson    with 
humorous  impenitence  styles  himself,  mentions,  as 
I  have  noted,  in  connection  with  these  memorable 
Sunday  lectures  of  Mr.  Mursell's,  a  series  of  ''  pun- 
gent criticisms  "  upon  the  style  and  matter  of  these 
performances,  which  pungent  criticisms  were  published 
contemporaneously  in  this  journal.    I  will  not  go  so 
far  as  to  affirm  that  your  correspondent  errs  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  criticisms  in  question,  nor  will  I 
here  revive  the  discussion  originated  by  Mr.  Henry 
Franks    in    his   recent    paper    on   "  Manchester 
Journalism,"  read  before  the  Literary  Club  and  re- 
ferred to  in  the  City  Neios,  on  the  advantages  of  the 
anonymous  in  English  journalism;  but  I  am  quite 
clear  that  the  articles  Mr.  Johnson  praises  as  the  best 
of  thehr  class  bore  the  signature  '*  Adam  Bade  ;  **  and 
Mr.  Johnson  is  sufficientiy  veteran  a  litterateur  to 
believe  everything  that  appears  in  print.      Besides, 
it  seems  rather  unlikely  that  what  was  hidden  from 
Mr.  Mursell,  the  personage  most  interested,  would  be 
revealed  to  your  esteemed  correspondent,  unless  when 
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in  a  state  of  clairvoyance.  I  remetaber  that  his 
reverence  of  Peter-etreet  rejoiced  greatly  when, 
having  realized  the  identity  of  **  the  sinner-in-chief,'' 
he  made  masterly  play  with  his  discovery  the  follow- 
ing Sunday,  and  drew  the  house  down  by  a  sly 
allusion  to  a  "  sixpenny  copy  of  JohntorCs  Dictionary ' 
printing  the  name  in  italics  by  way  of  surgical  opera- 
tion on  the  popular  cranium  and  as  a  public  invitation 
to  his  own  friends  to  carry  grist  to  the  mill  of  his 
literary  adversary.  In  one  of  his  Sunday  lectures, 
entitled  "  The  City  News,"  the  very  young  preacher 
publicly  complained  that  the  identity  of  his  City 
N€w$  critic  was  even  concealed  from  ''  the  printer's 
devil."  I  suppose  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  that 
gold  was  powerless  with  that  humble  yet  heroic 
depository  of  momentous  confidences— that  uncoro- 
netted  ministf^r  of  an  imperial  copy\io\6. 1  If  the 
question  possessed  anything  more  than  the  smallest 
possible  antiquarian  interest  for  those  readers  of  your 
*  Notes*  columns  who  have  entered  on  what  has  been 
called  *'  their  anecdotage,"  I  should  incline  to  the 
theory  that  George  Eliofs  famous  carpenter,  vexed 
with  what  he  might  deem  the  flippant  and  libellous 
calumnies  on  his  Order  issuing  from  a  ''white- 
chokered  young  Pharisee"  in  Pete>street,  was 
tempted  to  retaliate  on  the  common  assailant. 

It  can  scarcely  be,  I  think,  as  Mr.  Johnson  imagines, 
that  the  Mursell  imbroglio  was  responsible  for  the 
adoption  by  the  writer  he  mentions,  of  literature  as  a 
profession.  As  the  popular  prejudice  runs  in  favour 
of  accuracy  even  in  trifles,  I  may  just  say  that  it  was 
at  an  eariier  date  that  he  yielded  irretrievably  to  the 
blandishments  of  British  journalism.  I  well  remem- 
ber keeping  that  gentleman  company  one  memorable 
morning  on  a  melancholy  journey  to  the  pit  bank  of 
the  Hartley  Colliery,  away  in  Northumberland,  to 
witness  the  tragical  and  ghastly  exhumation  which 
all  Bngland  still  mournfully  remembers.  It  was  a 
heavenly  morning  which  seemed  somehow  to  have 
wandered  out  of  the  month  of  May  smiling  its  way 
into  a  winter  February  for  the  consolation  of  a  be- 
reaved and  sobbing  little  crowd  waiting  beside  a 
great  pile  of  black  ooffins^for  the  dead,  then  being 
wound  up,  one  by  one,  out  of  the  great  dark  deeps 
below.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  I  know,  and-  on  the 
Monday  morning  I  read  my  friend's  ''  leader"  in  the 
Neweadle  Daily  Chronide  on  the  dismal  business  on 
which  we  had  travelled  together.  This  personal 
reminiBoenoe,  in  paaaing. 


I  have  often  regretted  that  Mr.  Mursell  was  not 
more  capable  of  profiting  by  any  real  opportunity. 
It  was  great  thing  to  have  the  chance  of  feeding  five 
thousand  people  once  a  week  with  something  sweet 
and  morally  invigorating.    Our  young  catechumen 
essayed  to  teach  before  he  had  mastered  the  rudi- 
ments of  human  experience.    To  him  the  man  who 
laboured  for  weekly  wages  was  a  kind  of  Caliban. 
The  wife  of  his  typical  working  man  invariably  went 
about  with  a  black  eye  or  two,  and  she  and  her 
children  were  for  ever,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
rushing  by  door  or  window  into  the  affrighted  stre^, 
screaming  murder  and  seeking  refuge  with  compas- 
sionate policemen.     It  was  no  wonder  that   these 
revolting  caricatures  of  the  people — for  as  Mr.  Bright 
once  said  "a  nation  lives  in  its  cottages" — inspired 
them  and  their  friends  with   a  deep   resentment. 
They  were  indignant  with  the  Peter-street  theory 
that  when  the  working  Englishman  wasn't  a  bloody- 
minded  and  red-handed  ruffian  who  alternated  the 
monotony  of  delirium  tremens  with  the  maiming  and 
and  mutilation  of  his  family,  he  was  sure  to  be  an 
idiot.    In  this  way  the  impression  got  to  prevail  that 
Mr.  Murseirs  Peternstreet  mission  to   the  working 
classes  was  infinitely   harmful,   and  that  the  un- 
chapeled  and  churchless  multitude  were  better  in 
the  fields.    I  think  it  likely  that  feelings  and  consi- 
derations such  as  these  probably  inspired  the  City 
Nem  writer, "  Mr.  Adam  Bede,"  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson, 
and  ethers,  in  their  critical  hostility  to  the  horse 
collar  as  an  instrument  of  civilization.    The  working 
man  may  be  yet  far  indeed  from  being  the  paragon  of 
animals,  but  hardly  deserves  the  punishment  spoken 
of  by  the  Reverend  Sidney  Smith— to  be  '*  ridden  to 
death  by  wild  young  curates"  either  in  or  out  of  the 
establishment.     By  this  time  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Mursell,  being  very  much  older,  is  now  very  much 
wiser  than  when  he  was  sowing  his  ministerial  wild 
oats  in  the  Free-trade  Uall.    In  those  tumultuous 
days  a  well-wishing  matron  might  have  applied  to 
his  reverence  the  language  of  Mra.  Qamp  respecting 
Master  Bailey,  *'  I  wouldn*t  be  that  boy's  mother  for 
fifty  po«md."  C.  H. 

Unmtoii* 

In  addition  to  the  tractates  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  several  were  written  by  a  Mandiestsr 
author  who  took  the  name  of  **  Junius  Junior,"  If 
I  may  judge  from  a  short  reply  by  Mr.  Muraell  to  an 
attack  on  his  Lambeth  Bath  addreaaes  by  a  London 
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correfipondent  in  the  Shadow,  under  its  last  editor, 
Mr.  Mursell  was  not  a  man  who,  if  he  did  retort, 
would  fail  to  hit  back  strauj^ht,  clean,  and  fairly. 

HiTTITB. 
THB  P0LBM08C0PB. 
(Query  No.  736,  December  7.) 

[744.]  Upwards  of  a  hundred  years  afifo  Lichten- 
berg,  a  profound  physicist  as  well  as  a  wa|2^,  introduced 
his  readers  to  a  novel  adaptation  of  the  polemoscope. 
One  of  his  best  known  humorous  pieces  is  the  "  List 
of  Curiosities  to  be  sold  by  auction  next  week  at  the 
house  of  Sir  H.  S."  He  had  found  that  list,  he  says, 
while  in  England,  at  a  library  in  the  country,  care- 
fully written  on  some  blank  pages  at  the  end  of  a 
volume  of  Swift's.  The  description  of  the  penultimate 
article  in  the  list  runs  thus :  "  29.  A  magnificent  state 
carnage,  profusely  gilt.  High  above  the  coachman's 
box  there  is  fixed  a  splendid  mirror  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees  to  the  plane  on  which  the  carnage 
stands  or  moves.  A  mirror  of  similar  inclination,  but 
reversed  position,  faces  and  corresponds  with  the 
former.  This  excellent  polemoscope  enables  the 
coachman  forthwith  to  discern  whether  somebody 
has  climbed  up  and  sat  himself  down  at  the  back  of 
the  carriage.  Should  such  be  the  case,  he  simply 
applies  his  foot  to  a  spring,  when  the  uninvited 
stranger  forthwith  receives  a  kick  in  the  rear  suifi- 
cient  to  insure  against  his  early  return."         A.  S. 


ibaturHas,  IBnmin  21,  1878. 
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QUERIES. 
[745.]    AuTHOBS  Wanted.— Will  you  or  some  of 
your  correspondents  inform  me  who  are  the  authors 
of  *<The  Man  of  Feeling"  and  ''  The  Bashful  Man"  P 

FlOABO. 

[746.]  The  Histobt  of  Shabp,  Stbwabt  and 
Co. — Can  anyone  tell  us  the  story  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  famous  engine  and  machine  making 
firm  of  Sharp,  Stewart  and  Co.,  from  the  time  of  the 
original  Sharp  and  Richard  Roberts  to  the  transforma- 
tion into  a  limited  concern  P  Beta. 

[747.]  By  Watee  to  Livbbpcol,— Formerly ,  as  on 
the  Irwell,  steam  packets  used  to  ply  on  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal,  conveying  passengers  from  Manchester  to 
Runcorn,  and  from  thence  to  Liverpool.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  the  chaises  were  very  reasonable,  and 
that  it  was  considered  the  chenpast  mode  of  convey- 
ance to  Liverpool.  When  was  this  custom  abolished, 
and  what  further  particulars  are  there  respecting  the 
sameP  J.  B. 


FACE-EGGINO  IN  LANGASHIBB. 

• 

[748.]     Until   quite   recently  a  curious   custom 
existed  in  some  of  the  country  villages  in  Lancashire. 
Each  year,  as  the  morning  of  Good  Friday  dawned, 
the  villages  were  all  astir  with  young  folks,  who  as  a 
rule  congregated   together,  forming  quite  a  little 
army.    The-  majority  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing 
ma^,  while  others  would  be  fancifully  decorated 
with  ribbons  of  many  colours.    They  provided  them- 
selves with  a  small  basket  or  bag,  in  which,  by  way 
of  a  beginning,  would  be  deposited  a  couple  of  eggs 
before  starting  out.    Then  they  would  proceed  to  the 
principal  farm  houses,  the  occupants  of  which,  natu- 
rally expecting  the  call  being  made,  would  be    . 
prepared  to  receive  them,  and  in  many  cases  were 
delighted  with  their  young  visitors.    Before  leaving 
each  person  would  be  the  recipient  of  some  oggs, 
generally  a  couple ;  but  in  some  cases  biscuits,  cakes, 
gingerbread,  or  money  were  substituted.    In  this 
manner  the  village  would  be  traversed  by  the  young 
pedestrians,  who  would  eventually  finish  up  the 
happy  morning,  having  secured  a  basket  or  bag  well 
laden  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  above-mentioned 
articles.    The  custom  in  question  was  known  by  the 
name  of  **  pace-egging,"  while  those  who  participated 
in  its  pleasures  were  styled  '' pace-eggers."    This 
event  was  always  looked  forward  to  with  a  great 
amount  of  interest  by  the  inhabitants,  both  old  and 
young.    To  the  latter  it  was  certainly  considered  the 
treat  of  the  year.    It  would  be  interesting  if  any  of 
your  readers  could  give  some  information  regardmg 
the  origin  of  this  custom.  J.  B, 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THE  SOCIALIST  HYMN  BOOK. 
(Query  No.  701,  November  23.) 

[749.]  Two  editions  of  this  book  appeared,  both 
24mo. :  (1)  Birmingham,  1838,  when  the  society  veas 
known  as  the  *' Association  of  All  Classes  of  All 
Nations ;  (2)  Hobson,  Leeds,  1840,  when  the  body 
had  assumed  the  title  of  the  ''Society  of  National 
Religionists."  At  a  later  period  the  name  of  the  body 
was  again  changed  to  the  **  Rational  Society."  Mr, 
George  Alexander  Fleming,  the  secretary  of  the 
society  during  each  issue  (of  whom  an  obituary  notice 
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lately  appeared  in  your  paper)  bad  the  principal 
hand  in  tranfimogrifying  for  its  pages  existent  hymns 
and  arranging  the  compilation«  C.  B, 

PftUMaU. 

'*  CLBANLINB88  IS  NEXT  TO  GODLINESS." 
(Ko0.  732  and  741.) 

[750.]  In  the  Handy  Quotation  Book,  published 
by  Whittaker  and  Co.,  this  quotation  is  thus  spoken 
of :  **  The  phrase  is  generally  assumed  to  be  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  a  few  months  ago  it  was  quoted  by  a 
well-known  public  speaker  at  a  meeting  in  Exeter 
Hall  thus :  '  Cleanliness  was  next  to  Qodliness,  said 
the  apostle.'  But  the  expression  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Scriptures,  nor  can  its  origin  be  traced  with 
certainty."  In  Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  vol.  2, 
p.  206,  at  foot  of  second  column,  the  Bey.  Rowland 
Hill  is  made  to  use  it  thus :  ''  Good  Mr.  Whitefield 
used  to  say, '  Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness.' "  The 
idea  is  said  by  some  writers  to  be  derived  from  a 
Hebrew  sentence.  G. 

THE  PAWNBBOKBBS    SI0N. 
(No*.  663  and  694.) 

[751.]  Neither  the  suggestion  of  the  three  globe 
of  the  city  of  Lombardy  nor  that  of  the  three  pUuU^ 
of  the  Medici  family,  commends  itself  to  my  accepta- 
tion as  the  true  explanation  at  the  original  of  this 
well-known  device.  Is  not  that  given  by  numis- 
matists more  satisfactory  P  The  balls,  say  some,  are 
of  comparatively  modem  date ;  originally  the  device 
was  three  pieces  of  money — three  bezants — the  most 
striking  gold  coin  in  circulation  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  which  the  later  crusades  and  our  trade  with 
the  Venetians  had  made  in  some  degree  familiar  to 
Londoners.  Three  bezants,  either  real  or  produced  by 
the  painter's  art,  exhibited  at  the  doorway  or  window 
indicated  that  the  occupant  exchanged  foreign 
money,  or  made  advances  upon  it  until  the  possessor 
had  an  opportunity  of  transmitting  it  to  its  proper 
locality.  This  early  phase  of  the  banker's  business 
was  centered  in  Lombard-street,  and  was  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners.  I  believe  that  some  existing 
representations  of  the  device  sustain  this  explanation. 

C.  Babkeb. 
I>eri>7-«tr«et.  Hulme. 

BTEAlfPACKBTS  TO  LIVEBPOOL. 

(Queiy  No.  747,  December  14.) 
f752.]    J.  B.  is  mistaken.     Steampackets  never 
plied  on  the  Bridgewater  Canal  conveying  passengers 
from  Manchester  to  Buncorn.     In  the  year  1841  a 


gentleman  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  was  the  first  to 
introduce  into  this  country  swift  packets  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  horses,  at  a  speed  of  nine  miles  per  hour. 
In  1843  the  Bridgewater  Trustees,  copying  this  idea, 
introduced  the  same  kind  of  swift  packet  on  their 
canal,  and  ran  passengers  from  Manchester  to  Bun- 
corn  and  vice  versa.  In  1839  the  Bridgewater 
Trustees  had  passenger  and  cargo  boats  of  the  Dutch 
type  on  their  canal ;  and  I  well  remember  one  Whit^ 
Sunday  leaving  Knott  Mill  in  one  of  these  boats  at 
two  a.m.  When  we  arrived  at  Buncorn  we  were  late 
for  tide,  and  before  the  steamer  that  we  got  on  at 
Buncorn  could  get  below  Ellesmere  Point  we  were 
grounded  and  had  to  wait  for  the  next  tide.  We 
arrived  at  Liverpool  at  nine  o'clock  on  Sunday  night, 
after  a  pleasant  journey  of  nineteen  hours.  B. 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

THE  UNITABIAN  CHAPEL  AND  GBATEYABD  IN 

MOSLEY-STBEET. 

(No.  739,  December  14.) 
[753.J  To  the  enquiry  of  your  contributor.  Jambs 
Monk,  I  am  able  to  reply  that  the  Unitarian  Chapel, 
which  stood  in  Mosley-street,  where  Messrs.  Nicoll 
and  Co.  have  now  their  establishment,  was  sold  in 
1830,— the  congregation  then  residing  for  the  most 
part  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  principally  on  the  south-eastern  side.  The 
money  obtained  by  the  sale  was  sufficient  to  build 
the  chapel  in  Upper  Brook-street,  from  a  design  by 
Barry,  the  architect  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
to  provide  the  adjoining  graveyard,  to  which  the 
trustees  arranged  to  have  the  bodies  of  the  few  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  who  had  been  interred  in  the 
old  graveyard  removed  at  a  later  period,  with  the 
sanction,  I  need  not  say,  of  their  surviving  friends. 
The  ground  was  sold  to  the  purchaser  of  the  chapel, 
who  built  on  the  site  the  warehouse  now  occupied 
by  Messrs.  Hill,  M'Master,  and  Plant.  I  may  add 
that  the  chapel  in  Mosley-street  was  built  near  the 
end  of  the  last  c^tury,  but  previous  to  1794.  For  I 
have  heard  an  old  member  of  the  congregation  state 
that  Dr.  Priestley,  who  was  not  only  celebrated  for 
his  discoveries  in  physical  science  but  was  a  distin- 
guished Unitarian  minister,  preached  in  the  chapel 
on  one  occasion  immediately  before  the  bigotry  of 
of  his  native  country  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  in 
America  in  that  year. 

BOBEBT  XlCHOIfiON, 
A  trustee  of  the  old  and  of  the  new  ohapel. 
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THE  PITT  CLUB. 
(Query  No.  579,  October  5.) 

f754.j  A  correspondent  asks  when  the  Pitt  Club 
was  dissolved.  He  will  find  an  account  of  the  club 
in  the  supplementary  chapter  to  Archibald  Prentice's 
Historical  Sketches  and  Personal  Recollections  of 
Manchester,  1861,  pp.  410-432.  From  this  it  appears 
that  an  association  "for  preserving  constitutional 
order  and  liberty,  as  well  as  personal  property,  against 
the  various  efforts  of  levellers  and  republicans'*  was 
formed  in  Manchester  in  Decenaber,  1792,  and  con- 
tinued in  existence  till  the  July  of  1799.  Out  of  this, 
but  at  a  long  interval,  sprang  the  Pitt  Club ;  for  wo 
are  told  that  "  the  events  of  1812  having  shown  the 
Manchester  obstructives  [represented  by  the  associa- 
tion aforesaid]  that  they  could  no  longer  control  and 
direct  public  assemblages  ot  the  inhabitants,  they 
resolved  to  form  a  Pitt  Club,  the  committee  of  which 
could  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  defunct  society 
to  put  down  levellers  and  republicans."  The  first  list 
of  members  contained  the  names  of  192  persons^ 
thirty-one  of  whom  were  clergymen.  The  principal 
business  of  the  club  was  the  holding  of  an  annual 
dinner,  at  which  yarious  toasts  and  sentiments  were 
proposed,  some  of  which,  says  Mr.  Prentice,  **  in  our 
more  fastidious  days  would  be  considered  an  outrage 
on  decency."  In  1829, 1830,  and  1831,  the  minutes 
show  that  the  numbers  offering  to  attend  the  annual 
dinner  were  too  few  to  warrant  its  being  held.  In 
1831  the  assents  numbered  only  twenty-four,  the 
refusals  fifty-three,  and  seven  sent "  dubious  **  replies. 
The  committee  accordingly  resolved :  "  That  in  con- 
sequence of  the  above  result  of  the  application  to 
members  the  anniyersary  dinner  be  postponed,  and 
that  this  meeting  do  adjourn  to  the  first  Thursday  in 
April,  1832."  Here  the  history  ends,  for  there  were 
no  more  dinners,  and  the  club  slid  noiselessly  and 
unregretted  out  of  existence. 

A  list  of  the  members  on  the  sixth  of  May,  1819 
(including  twenty  five  deceased)  contains  397  names. 
A  brief  account  of  the  club  is  given  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Weir  Hunter,  in  his  essay  on  the  Clubs  of  Old  Man- 
chester in  the  second  volume  of  the  Papers  cf  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club,  He  states  that  the 
annual  dinners  were  held  at  the  Star  Hotel  in  Deans- 
gate,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  toasts  were 
"  grossly  indelicate."  For  many  reasons  we  may  be 
glad  that  this  institution  of  our  forefathers  has  passed 
eway,  W.  M» 


THB  BBV.  ABTHUB  MUBSELL  AND  HIS  CBITICfl. 
(ITof.  717,  721,  and  743.) 

[766.]  To  oblige  your  correspondents  curiosity, 
and  for  you  to  hand  over  to  him,  I  send  you  a  few 
pamphlets  on  this  almost  forgotten  controyersy  of 
1860.  I  now  regret  that  I  also  was  one  of  the  pam- 
phleteers.   The  copies  sent  are  :— 

A  Rifle  Bullet   for  Mursell,  by   "The  Anonymous. 
Coward." 

Mursell  Made  Easy. 

A  Bombshell  for  the  Bian  Lummis. 

A  Shot  from  a  Rifle,  by  Junius  Junior. 

Explosion  of  the  Bombshell. 

The  Biter  Bit,  by  W.  Lummis. 

The  End  of  the  Mursell  Controyersy,  by  James  Neild. 

Shocking  Suicide  of  Arthur  Mursell,  by  the  Foreman 
of  the  Grand  Jury. 

Also  Mr.  Mursell's  original  pamphlets  of  "Gay 
Life,"  "  A  Hand  to  Shake,''  "A  Parting  Shake  of  the 
Hand,"  and  "Letter  to  the  Men  of  Manchester," 
being  a  reply  to  the  strictures  of  his  critics,  I  hope 
the  labour  of  perusal  may  repay  your  inquiring  coi^ 
respondent.  ^'  ^'  ^* 

[We  have  thought  it  best  to  deposit  the  twelve  pam- 
phlets sent  us  by  E.  O.  B.  in  the  Central  Free  Library 
in  King-street,  where  they  wiU  be  accessible  to  all 
enquirers.     The  Reference   Department  at  present 
contains  yolume  ii.  of  the  third  series  of  Mr.  Mursell's 
Lectures  to  Working  Jf«n,  beginning  with  «A  Christmas 
Carol"  and  ending  with  **Gay  Life;"  and  a  '^New 
Series,"  containing  thirty  lectures,  the  first  of  which  is 
««The  Old  Story,"  and  the  last  is  "The  Last  Appeal." 
There  is  no  date  to  either  of  the  yolumes ;  but  as  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  the  New  Series  are  called 
^  A  Tear  for  1858  "  and  "  A  Plea  for  1859,"  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  course  was  giyen  during  the  winter 
of  1858-9.    The  only  one  of  the  innumerable  pam- 
phlets issued  by  Mr.  Mursell's  critics,  hitherto  possessed 
by  the  Library,  is  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson's  "  MurseU  on 
the  Gridiron,"  to  which  have  now  been  added  the 
eight  sent  by  E.  O.  B.  The  librarians  would  doubtless 
be  glad  to  complete  the  record  of  this  once  tumultuous 
local  controversy,  and  contributions  of  any  lectures 
and  pamphlets  in  which  the  collection  is  stiU  deficient 
might  usefully  find  their  way  to  Dr.  Crestadoro  or  Mr. 
Sutton  in  King-street. — Editor.] 

MANCHB8TEB    STBBET    NA1£E8  :     BBAfiBN08B, 

CATBATON. 

(KoB.  370,  433,  and  €99.) 

[756.J  A  writer  in  the  British  Crtttc,  quoted  in  the 
[London]  Notes  and  Queries,  Septembers,  1853,  page 
221,  says  that  Sing  Alfred's  Palace,  at  Oxford,  ia  said 
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to  have  been  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  that 
Braaenose  College  ''has  its  present  singular  name 
from  a  corruption  of  brasinium  or  h-ann-huset  as 
having  been  originally  located  in  that  part  of  the 
royal  mansion  which  was  devoted  to  the  then  im- 
portant accommodation  of  a  brew-house/'  On  the 
other  hand,  Churton,  in  his  Life  of  Bishop  Smyth 
(also  quoted  in  Notes  and  Queries)  says  that  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  1278,  the 
college  ''was  known  as  Brazen-Nose  Hall,  which 
peculiar  name  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  a  nose  of  brass  affixed  to  the  door." 

In  the  same  volume  of  Notes  and  Queries  (Dec.  3, 
1863,  page  540)  I  find  that  Sto^  says  that  Cateaton 
or  **  Catteten  ''-street  is  a  corruption  of  CattenBtreet, 
which  beginneth  at  the  north  end  of  Ironmonger 
Lane  and  runneth  to  the  west  end  of  St.  Lawrence 
Church.*'  C.  W.  S. 

Be8X>ecting  the  Brazenose  controversy  that  has 
appeared  in  your  columns,  the  following,  taken  from 
the  title  page  of  a  book,  would  show  that  it  was  spelt 
"  Brasen-nose  as  late  as  the  year  1829 : — 

Sermons  |  preached  by  |  William  Land,  D.D.  |  Lord 
Archbishop  of  'Canterbury  |  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  |  Reprinted  verbatim  from  the 
lasteditioninieSl.  |  Edited  by  |  TheRev.J.W.Hatherell, 
MJL.  I  of  Brasen-nose  College,  Oxford.  |  Rivingtons, 
London ;  Parker,  Oxford.  |  1829.  | 

The  work  is  dedicated  "  To  Ashhurst  Turner  Gilbert, 
D.D.y  principal  of  Brasen-nose  College,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford."  Nemo. 


QUERIES. 

[757.]  Pantomime.— What  is  the  origin  of  Christ- 
mas pantomime  P  H.  T.  T. 

[758.]  A  Lancabhiub  Phbase.  —  What  is  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  Lancashire  phrase :  **  He 
will  neither  pull  nor  scald  P"  H.  T.  T. 

[759.]  Inglewoob  Forest,  nbab  Pbnbith.— 
Cab  any  reader  supply  information  respecting  this 
forest,  or  name  any  work  that  contains  an  account  of 
it,  other  than  the  histories  of  Cumberland  P 

Tramp. 

[760.]  Miller's  Lane.— I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of 
your  reiaders  could  inform  me  whence  Miller's  Lane 
aerives  its  name  P  If  from  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Miller,  or  was  it  oiiginally  a  road  to  some  millsP 

J(  r*  M* 


[761.]  Leather  Money. — Some  time  ago  an  aged 
Irishman  told  me  that  when  a  young  man  be  worked 
in  a  small  Quaker  village,  where  wages  were  paid 
with  what  he  called  "  leather  money,  t.6.,  pieces  of 
leather  stamped  according  to  value.  The  object  of 
this,  he  informed  me,  was  to  keep  the  money  within 
the  village,  but  anyone  removing  from  the  place 
could  change  the  tickets  into  coin  at  the  banx.  I 
forget  the  name  of  the  village ;  it  is  either  in  or  near 
county  Mayo.  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  the 
name  or  that  of  any  other  place  where  the  custom 
prevailed  P  Nemo. 

[762  ]  "  The  Sooner  and  the  Better."—  Can 
anyone  give  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
*^  and  "  in  this  and  similar  sentences  P  Not  only  is  it 
used  by  the  "  common  people "  natives  of  this  dis- 
trict, but  we  find  men  of  culture  and  refinement,  men 
in  short  who  ought  to  know  better,  falling  into  this 
useless  and  vulgar  error.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
descriptive  writers  of  the  present  day,  who  in  his 
homely  account  of  Moston  may  be  said  to  have 
"  made  the  desert  smile,"  has  this  sentence  in  a  recent 
paper  in  the  City  News: — ^''It  is  often  said  that  the 
sea  is  both  monotonous  and  melancholy,  but  the 
longer  we  remain  in  its  close  neighbourhood  and  the 
less  we  are  disposed  to  allow  that  it  is  monotonous." 
Is  not  ^'at  after"  for  ''after"  a  similar  redundancy, 
and  are  not  both  what  George  Herbert  calls  "  out- 
landish sentences  P"  Robert  Langton. 

Growth  of  London. — Since  the  Metropolitan 

Board  of  Works  came  into  existence,  about  twenty-one 
years  a? o,  the  population  of  the  metropolis  has  increased 
by  1,300,000,  and  the  number  of  houses  by  150,000.  Six 
hundred  miles  of  streets  have  been  opened,  the  assess- 
ment has  more  than  doubled  itself,  and  upwards  of 
twenty  millions  sterling  have  been  expended  in  ^im- 
provements, six  millions  of  which  have  been  repaid. ' 

Old  Customs  :  The  Boar's  Head  at  Oxpobd. 
The  ancient  ceremony  of  serving  up  the  boar's  head  at 
Queen's  CoUese,  Oxford,  on  Christmas  Dav,  was  duly  ob- 
served on  Wednesday, when  the  rooms  of  tne  college  were 
thrown  open  to  the  public.  The  unusual  severity  of  the 
weather  tended  to  limit  the  attendance,  which,  however, 
was  large.  The  head,  prepared  bv  the  college  manciple, 
Mr.  W.  Horn,  weighed  between  701b.  and  801b.,  and  was 
adorned  with  crown  and  flags.  It  was  carried  on  a  silver 
di^  in  procession,  the  college  choir  chanting  the  Boar's 
Head  song.  The  origin  of  the  ceremony  is  involved  in  some 
obscuritv,  but  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  it  has  been 
observed  for  more  than  500  years.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  ceremony  is  in  memory  of  a  noble  exploit  performed, 
as  tradition  relates,  by  a  scholar  of  Queen's  College,  in 
killing  a  wild  boar  in  Shotover  wood.  Being  attacked 
by  the  animal,  which  came  at  him  with  extended  jaws, 
intending  to  make  but  a  mouthful  of  him,  he  thrust  a  copy 
of  **  Aristotle  "  down  its  throat.  The  animal  fell  pros- 
trate at  his  feet,  and  soon  afterwards  was  carried  in 
triumph  to  the  college.  But  this  is  only  tradition,  and 
it  is  not  known  when  the  custom  was  first  observed. 
Anthony  Wood,  who  wrote  in  1660,  says: — ''It  is  an 
ancient  custom,  as  old,  as  'tis  tho't,  as  the  college  itself ; 
but  no  reason  is  to  be  given  for  it." 
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NOTES. 


PAFBB  IC^DE  FBOM  'WOOD. 

[763.]  In  your  Sdenoe  Notea  of  August  31,  1878, 
you  mention  that  Professor  Beuleaux  limits  to  about 
fifteen  years  the  duration  of  paper  made  (in  part) 
from  wood.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the 
''Historical  account  of  the  substances  which  have 
been  used  to  describe  events  and  to.  convey  ideas 
from  the  earliest  date  to  the  invention  of  paper,** 
written  by  Matthias  Xoops,  one  of  the  earliest  to 
employ  straw  for  paper  making,  contains  in  the 
second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1801,  ''an  ax>- 
peudix,  printed  upon  paper  made  from  wood  alone." 
The  book  is  now  rare,  but  a  copy  may  be  seen  in  the 
Free  library,  and  its  condition  shows  that  there  is 
no  absolute  necessity  for  the  early  dissolution  of 
wooden  paper. 

A  Manchbsteb  Pythagobban. 

SMALL  PABMS  AND  PEASANT  PBOPBIBTOBS. 

[7W.]  Mr.  T.  K.  Fowler,  reading  a  paper  entitled 
"  The  Paris  Exhibition ;  its  Agricultural  Teachings," 
at  the  Farmers*  Club  (see  weekly  edition  of  Times, 
Dec.  13),  speaks  disparagingly  of  the  '*  small 
holdings"  in  France,  and  of  "  the  custom  of  breaking 
up  properties."  Mr.  Fowler  is  but  one  individual, 
however  well  informed  he  may  be,  and  his  strictures 
are  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  what  has  been 
written  concerning  la  petite  culture  by  other  most  able 
men.  Moreover,  such  strictures  seem  to  come  rather 
out  of  place  at  this  moment,  when  large  farms  are 
standing  unlet,  as  Lord  Wolverton  remarked  a  few 
days  ago  of  some  of  his  land,  and  as  an  experienced 
land-steward  of  long  standing  told  me  a  short  while 
since  was  the  case  also  in  the  south  of  England.  The 
revulsion  in  favour  of  smaller  holdings,  as  the 
Spectator  has  said,  appears  to  be  setting  in.  Again, 
does  it  not  say  something  in  favour  of  such  lesser 
holdings  that  the  peasant  proprietors  of  France  had 
money  so  ready  at  hand  to  buy  out  the  Germans  P  It 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  valuable  as  steam-ploughs 
may  be,  and  high  culture,  and  Smithfleld  fat  shows, 
there  is  something  higher  even  than  these  results, 
and  that  is,  a  people  owning  land,  and  having  a 
direct  personal  interest  in  the  soil. 

,„  ,  Chablbs  H.  Gollyns. 

Wlrkiwortb. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

SALFOBD  CB0S8. 
(Queiy  712,  November  20.) 

[765.J  Salford  Cross  formerly  stood  on  the  open 
space  of  ground  at  the  top  of  Greengate  nearly 
opposite  the  end  of  Gravel  Lane,  and  was  removed 
in  the  summer  of  1824.  (Vide  Memorials  of  Mattr 
Chester  Streets,)  R.  R.  R. 

THE  AUTHOB  OP  THE  "MAN  OP  PEELING." 
(Query  No.  745,  December  14.) 
[766.]  Henry  Mackenzie,  bom  1746,  died  1831, 
was  the  author  of  the  Man  of  Feeling,  and  also  the 
Basffui  Man,  He  was  an  essayist,  dramatist,  and 
writer  of  prose  fiction.  His  Man  of  Feeling  acquired 
great  popularity  as  a  novel.  X.  L.  C.  R. 

PANTOMIME. 
(Query  757,  December  21.) 

[767.]  Pantomime  owes  its  origin  to  the  Italians, 
from  whom  we  have  borrowed  this  popular  form  of 
amusement  and  imparted  to  it  much  of  that  rough 
grim  humour  characteristic  of  our  race.  The  Mime 
of  the  Italians  is  the  Harlequin  of  to-day  and  the 
Zany  is  the  Sannio,  the  Roman  buffoon.  As  early  as 
1672  drolls  and  interludes  wero  licensed  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  but  pantomime  proper  was  not  intro- 
duced into  England  until  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  John  Rich  introduced  harlequin  for  the 
first  time  on  the  English  stage  at  the  theatre  in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields  in  the  year  1717.  He  was  the 
best  performer  of  the  parti-coloured  hero  in  his  day, 
and  played  under  the  feigned  name  of  Lun. 

R.  R.  R. 

PACE-BGGINO  IN  LANCASHIBE. 
(Note  No.  748,  December  21.) 

[768.]  J.  B.  gives  a  very  different  account  of  paco- 
egging  to  what  I  remember  used  to  take  place  some 
forty  odd  years  ago  in  Manchester  or  just  at  the  out- 
skirts. A  company  was  formed  and  'subscriptions,  as 
far  as  possible,  were  raised.  Money  certainly  came 
in  slowly,  but  each  member  did  what  he  could  to- 
wards making  the  dresses,  or  getting  sisters  to  do  so. 
Cardboard,  tinsel,  ribbon,  and  calico  formed  the 
greater  part  of  sach  dresses.  Sometimes  they  were 
tawdry,  and  sometimes  looked  well.  After  dresses 
and  studies  wero  complete  there  was  another  impor- 
tant matter  to  arrange,  viz.,  a  body-guard.  The 
roughest  and  strongest  wero  chosen  for  this  post,  and 
had  often  to  fall  back  on  such  qualities.  Their  dutieB 
were  to  march  with  the  pace-eggen  to  protect  them 
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from  attacks  or  raids  which  neighbouring  districta  or 

village  lads  often  made  on  them  for  the  purpose  of 

securing  the  dresses  or  properties  for  their  own  use. 

Many  tussles  and  some  very  awkward  knocks  were 

given  and  taken  on  such  occasions.    Escaping  these 

the  paoe-eggers  visited  each  other's  houses,  then  the 

public-houses  round  about,  keeping  it  up  for  some 

two  or  three  nights  each  week,  and  for  two  or  three 

weeks    each  year.    The  following  are  the  principal 

characters : — Open  the  Door ;  Saint  George  ;   Bold 

Slasher ;  Black  Morocco  King;  Doctor;  Devil ;  Doubt ; 

and  others.     The  *' business"  was  something  like  as 

follows: — 

Open  this  door  and  let  us  in, 
A  merry  act  we  will  begin ; 
We'll  act  to  young,  we*u  act  to  age; 
Well  act  here  or  on  any  stage. 

[Enter  St.  George.] 

St.  Gbobob  :  In  steps  St.  George,  that  noble  knig^ht 
Who  Stted  his  blood  for  England's  right ; 
For  England's  right,  for  England's  reign, 
Its  glories  I  am  here  to  maintain. 

[Enter  Bold  Slasher.] 

Bold  Slashib:  In  steps  Bold  Slasher,  and  ever  bold 

And  ready  to  fiffht  for  young  or  old. 
My  head  is  giraed  in  iron. 
My  body  fenced  with  steel, 
My  legs  and  arms  cased  in  bright  brass, 
No-o-o  man  can  make  me  feel. 

St.  Gbobgb  :  Though  thy  head  be  made  of  iron, 
Thy  body  as  hard  as  steel. 
Thy  legs  and  arms  nought  but  brass, 
ru  try  to  make  thee  feel. 

Tableau.— Fight.     Slasher  killed.     Morocco  King  also 

killed. 

The  last  time,  I  think,  it  was  ever  played  in  Man- 
chester, or  certainly  the  last  time  I  saw  it,  was  some 
thirty  years  ago,  at  the  Free-trade  Hall.  A  literary 
institution  then  held  its  annual  Christmas  parties 
there.  Pace-egging  was  part  of  the  entertainment 
that  year,  and  the  then  directors  played  the  principal 
parts.  Some  of  those  directors  who  ma>  still  be  in 
Manchester  could,  no  doubt,  give  a  much  better 
account  of  the  entertainment  than  I,  who  was  onlv  a 

spectator.  W.  H. 

Chorlton  Boad. 

THB  800IOEB  AND  THE  BBTTBB. 
(Query  No.  762,  December  21.) 

[709.]  As  Mr.  Lanoton  has  settled  it  with  himself 
that  the  above  and  '*  similar  sentences"  are  ''  useless 
and  vulgar  error,''  it  is  somewhat  ineonsidtent  in  him 
to  ask  for  a  *<sufBcient  reason"  for  the  use  of  the 
**  and."  The  very  fact  should  have  given  him  pause 
that  the  highly  and  deservedly  commended  writer 


has  it  whose  consummate  tact  and  taste  may  so  safely 
be  relied  on  that  we  should  think  twice  before  we 
mistrust  his  practised  eye  and  pen.  Let  B.  L.  turn 
to  the.  last  item,  from  the  Montreal  Witness,  on  the 
page  of  his  query :  **  Place  half-a-dozen  French 
Canadian  boys  .  .  .  with  half-a-dozen  English 
boys  .  .  .  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  English 
language  will  be  spoken  by  the  whole  twelve."  There 
is  there  no  need  for  the  "  and"  either.  It  is  trae  two 
blacks  don't  make  one  white.  But  are  they  really 
blacks?  By  no  means.  Bedundancies  no  less  than 
elliptical  expressions  appear  to  be  of  the  very  essence 
of  languages.  The  origin  and  rationale  of  the  redun- 
dancy here  in  question  seem  to  be  that  the  mind 
occasionally  prefers  a  running  jump  to  a  standing 
leap.  The  superlative  '*  far  and  away  "  is  now  ap- 
parently preferred  to  ^*  far  away,"  which  itself  says 
no  more  than  "  far  "  or  "  by  far."  Another  and  more 
fitting .  example  is  the  customary  "  partly  "—"  and 
partly."  Just  so,  French  writers  sometimes  use  the 
redundant  et  in  "  en  partie— e<  en  partie."  But  still 
more  to  the  x>oint  is  the  following.  Exactly  as  in  G. 
Melbrook's  quoted  sentence  we  read, "  the  longer  we 
remain  .  .  ..  and  the  less  are  we  disposed ;"  so 
French  writers,  ad  Itbitum,  either  say  *^  plus  nous 
demeurons  .  .  .  eimoins nous sommes disposes-/' 
or  omit  the  et.  The  latter,  once  held  to  be  the  only 
correct  thing,  is  so  no  longer.  Having  long  been  im- 
pugned by  such  an  authority  as  the  Grammaire  dee 
Grammaires,  the  former  is  now  acquiesced  in  by  Littrd, 
who  gives  a  number  of  instances  from  great  French 
authors.  But  is  the  less  logical  form  in  which  tha 
"and "is  used  therefore  '* outlandish P "  We  think 
not.  Independently  of  locality  or  race,  the  human 
mind,  in  these  matters,  appears  to  be  swayed  by 
kindred  impulses.  Certainly  the  English  language, 
in  its  unparalleled  freedom,  may  be  trusted  to  pro- 
vide for  its  own  redundancies  as  well  as  for  the  rest 
of  its  countless  vagaries. 

How  applicable  to  Mr.  GeofiFrey  Melbrook  are 
his  own  words  concerning  Wordsworth,  in  your 
last  issue:  ''Knowing  how  careful  an  observer 
of  nature  W.  was,  and  how  much  he  had  of  that 
sympathetic  insight  which  is  almost  unnerring, 
I  felt  sure  that  he  had  good  reason  for  using  the 
phrase."  And  so  Mr.  Robert  Langton  will  find  him 
very  contumacious.  For  in  the  next  column  he  says: 
<*Tho  higher  we  ascend  and  the  more  keen  is  the 
frost."  A.  S. 
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MILLBB*S  LANE. 
(Query  If  o  760,  December  21.) 
|"770.J  Millefs  Lane,  now  MilWs-street,  derives 
its  name  conjointly  with  Long  Millgate  and  Shude- 
hill  from  the  town's  com  mill  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Irk,  and  probably  from  the  workmen  at  the  mill  or 
millers  passing  along  or  about  the  lane;  as  the 
deposit  of  the  husks  or  "shudes"  from  the  mill  on 
to  the  rising  ground  above  Withy  Grove  entitled  the 
place  of  the  deposit  Shudehill.  Old  Millgate  owes 
its  name  to  a  more  ancient  mill  to  which  it  was  the 
way,  and  which  stood  on  the  ban^  of  the  water- 
course or  fosse  cut  by  the  Romans  from  the  Irk  to 
the  Irwell  (now  covered  by  Todd-street,  Hanging 
Ditch,  and  Cateaton-street)  to  insulate  their  camp, 
which  was  bounded  on  the  other  two  sides  by  those 
rivers.  James  Buey. 

THIBD  HANCHBSTEB  VOLUNTEBBS. 
(Query  No.  733,  December  7.) 
[771.]  In  reply  to  the  query  about  the  Third  Man- 
chester Rifle  Volunteers  and  their  colours,  I  send  you 
the  following  particulars.  There  are  two  sets  of 
colours  in  the  regiment,  and  they  are  held  by  Nos.  6 
and  6  Companies.  The  regiment  was  formed  early  in 
the  year  18(K),  and  the  Hon.  A.  Egerton  (the  present 
hon.  colonel)  was  its  first  commanding  officer.  The 
colours  that  first  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
regiment  had  belonged  to  the  Newton  Heath  and 
Failsworth  Volunteers  of  1803-4,  and  were  presented 
by  the  military  authorities  in  London  to  No.  6  (or  New- 
ton Heath)  Company,  and  were  deposited  by  them  in 
Newton  Church  on  Sunday,  October  21, 1860,  when 
an  appropriate  sermon  was  preached  by  the  incum- 
bent, the  Rev.  William  Hutchinson.  With  regard  to 
the  colours  now  held  by  the  Pre«s  Company  (No.  5) 
they  belonged  to  the  first  battalion  of  Manchester 
and  Salford  Volunteers  of  1803,  which  consisted  of 
400  men,  and  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Philips  (an 
ancestor  of  the  present  member  of  Parliament  for 
Bury),  and  were  presented  to  that  regiment  by  Miss 
Halsey  on  April  9,  1804,  at  the  house  of  Major 
Marshall.  The  battalion  being  disbanded  in  the  year 
1809  the  colours  came  into  the  possession  of  the  then 
rector  of  St.  John's,  and  were  afterwards  presented 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huntingdon  (his  successor)  to  its 
present  holders  at  the  Town  Hall,  King-street,  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1861.  The  colours  had  the  following 
mottoes  on  them  in  Latin : — "  Britons  will  recognise 
their  own  cause ;"  and  **  When  you  are  marching  to 


battle  think  of  your  ancestors;  think  also  of  po»- 
tdrity." 

In  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  query,  as  to 
marching  with  drawn  bayonets,  the  Third  Manchester 
does  it  now  and  then,  and  I  believe  the  old  Manchester 
Scottish  regiment  of  volunteers  did  so,  and  the  FjsesB 
Guards  of  Liverpool  (80th  Lancashire)  do  so  as  well. 
Is  it  part  of  the  old  privilege  of  members  of  the  press 
wearing  swords,  as  these  regiments  seem  to  have 
some  connection  with  the  *'  fourth  estate  ?  " 

Ancotes. 

deputy-conbtable  nadin. 

tNos.  634.  639,  658,  676,  and  705.) 

[772.  j  Who  did  Joseph  Nadin  succeed  ?  To  my 
knowledge  this  question  has  been  asked  thousands 
of  times  but  never  answered.  I  do  not  see  why  there 
should  be  any  further  silence  or  hesitation  in  the 
matter,  and  if  a  little  information  on  the  subject  will 
be  acceptable  I  will  give  it,  Joesph  Nadin  succeeded 
John  Dean,  native  of  Knutsford,  Cheshire.  His  parents 
were  farmers.  He  married  a  Miss  Ann  Goodier, 
native  of  the  same  town.  Her  relatives  were  large 
farmers  and  millers.  The  issue  were  Sarah  and 
Cornelius.  John  Dean  became  chief  constable  and 
head  overseer  of  Manchester  and  a  warden  at  the 
Collegiate  Church.  He  held  this  position  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  He  died,  if  I  rightly  remember  the 
words  of  my  grandmother,  in  the  prime  of  manhood 
of  fever  caught  whilst  visiting  the  poor  in  the  foetid, 
miserable  cellaMlums  of  Manchester,  when  that 
loathsome  epidemic  raged  so  furiously.  Scores  of 
times  I  have  heard  my  grandmother  and  mother  say 
that  he  was  as  much  respected  by  the  poor  of  Man- 
chester as  the  human-terror,  blood-money  Joe,  waa 
hated.  At  the  funeral  of  my  grandfather  hundreds 
of  the  poor  followed  his  remains  to  their  final  resting 
place,thechapelyard,Bridgewater-street,Manchester, 

I  rejoice  to  know  that  my  grandmother,  a  powerful, 
strong-minded  woman,  lived  that  I  might  have  some 
little  knowledge  of  her  ;  and,  although  I  waa  a 
stripling  at  her  death,  I  feel  proud  in  having  helped 
to  bear  on  my  shoulder  the  remains  of  such  a  fine  and 
noble  specimen  of  humanity.  In  looking  over  the 
Manchester  Historical  Recorder  I  find  in  the  year 
"  1821.  Joseph  Nadin,  who  had  been  upwards  of 
twenty  years  deputy-constable  of  Manchester,  re- 
signed, March,  and  wbjs  succeeded  by  Mr.  Stephen 
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Lavender,  from  London.'*  Surely  there  must  be  a 
mistake  in  the  first  part  of  this  statement,  as  my 
mother  was  bom  in  the  year  1799,  and  her  brother 
afterwards.  AKLui^rDD  Glan  Conway. 

PUaooch,  Trefriw«  North  Wales. 


QUERIES. 

f773.]  Thb  Bivbb  Tib.— Can  anyone  say  where 
this  riyer  rises,  what  is  its  course,  and  where  it 
empties  itself  P  Has  anybody  ever  seen  it ;  if  so, 
when  and  where  P  T.  Sands. 

[774.]  Mb.  Mobgan  Bbiebley's  Wkathbb 
FOBBCAST.— So  long  ago  as  September  21  a  remark- 
able weather  prediction  appeared  in  your  Notes  and 
Queries  column.  Mr.  Morgan  Brierley,  writing  about 
Binders'  webs  on  hedgerows,  added  as  a  postscript : 
"The  coming  winter  will  be  a  real  old-fashioned  one. 
You  will  see.**  We  have  seen,  and  it  would  be  of 
great  interest  if  Mr.  M.  Brierley  would  tell  your 
readers  upon  what  grounds  he  based  a  forecast  which 
has  proved  so  singularly  accurate.  Perhaps  it  will 
guide  us  on  the  way  to  a  weather  philosophy.  I 
beheve  Mr.  Brierley  is  a  sceptic  as  to  the  worth  of 
the  American  storm  warnings  and  forecasts. 

Alf.  Gbet. 

[776.]  What's  in  a  SnbezbP  — In  a  rather 
slangy  colloquialism  the  act  of  sneezing  now-ardays 
figures  as  a  token  of  contempt.  A  person  or  thing 
to  be  of  fair  condition  or  character,  if  not  eminent, 
most  be  one  "not  to  be  sneezed  at."  It  was  not 
alwajrs  so,  nor  is  it  ever^here  so  now.  In  Germany, 
to  this  day,  on  an  assertion  or  a  presage  being  made, 
if  a  bystander  sneeze,  the  act  is  apt  to  be  invoked  as 
a  sign  of  attestation  or  confirmation.  The  same  in 
olden  Greece.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
book  of  the  Odyssey,  Eunueus  having  announced  the 
arrival  of  his  master  in  the  beggar's  guise,  Penelope, 
Jjplying*  foretells  the  overthrow  of  the  hated  wooers. 
To  quote  from  Worsley  and  from  (Hooper's) 
Chapman:— 

So  said  she,  and  Telemachus  sneezed  aloud, 
Direly  the  house  rang,  and  Penelope 
Laughed  to  Eumseus :  •<  CaU  hun  from  the  crowd 
Bight  quickly. 

"  Heardst  thou  not  to  all 
My  words  last  utter'd  whataneesing  brake 
From  my  Telemachus  ?    From  whence  I  make 
This  sure  conclusion.    That  the  death  and  fate 
Of  every  wooer  here  is  near  his  date." 
There  is,  to  my  knowledge,  in  Homer  no  other  sneeze 
at  all  to  be  met  with.    But  is  there  anything  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  in  other  Greek  authors  or  those  of 
any  other  nation  besides  the  Germans  or  their  nearest 
kindred  P     Is  or  has  anything  of  the  kind  been 
known  in  England  P    Can  the  supmtition  be  traced 
to  ancient  India  P    I  expressly  limit  my  inquiry  to 


the  confirmatory  significance  ot  a  sneeze,  and  beg  to 
deprecate  all  reference  to  the  King  of  Monomotapa 
(Disraeli's  Curumties  of  Literature)  or  any  more  or 
less  allied  retorts  upon  the  act  of  sneezing. 

A.  S. 
(Query  No.  776,  December  28.) 
[776.J  Mb.  Emeeson  on  Robeht  Bubns.— I  wish 
to  know  where  a  report  of  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son's ^eech  on  Bobert  Bums  can  be  seen.  Mention 
is  made  of  it  in  Mr.  Bussell  Lowell's  book.  My 
Study  Windows,  The  passage  is  worth  quoting. 
Referring  to  the  impression  of  spontaneitv  which  Afr. 
Emerson,  by  long  study  of  the  art  of  lecturing, 
manages  to  convey,  although  he  has  the  written  text 
lying  on  the  desk  before  him,  Mr.  Lowell  says :— *'  In 
that  closely-filed  speech  of  his  at  the  Bums  centen- 
ary dinner  every  word  seemed  to  have  just  dropped 
down  to  him  uom  the  clouds.  He  looked  far  away 
over  the  heads  of  his  hearers  with  a  vague  kind  of 
expectation,  as  into  some  private  heaven  of  inven- 
tion, and  the  winged  period  came  at  last  obedient  to 
his  spell.  '  My  dainty  Ariel  I '  he  seemed  murmuring 
to  himself  as  he  cast  down  his  eyes  as  if  in  depre- 
cation of  the  frenzy  of  approval  and  caught  another 
sentence  from  the  Sybilline  leaves  that  lay  before 
him,  ambushed  behind  a  dish  of  fmit  and  seen  only 
by  nearest  new^hbours.  Every  sentence  brought  down 
the  house,  as  I  never  saw  one  brought  down  before — 
and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  hit  Scotsmen  with  a  sentiment 
that  has  no  hint  of  the  native  brogue  in  it.  I  wa^ed, 
for  it  was  an  interesting  study,  now  the  quick  sym- 
pathy ran  fiashing  from  face  to  face  down  the  long 
tables,  like  an  electric  spark,  thrilling  as  it  went,  and 
then  exploded  in  a  thunder  of  plaudits.  I  watched 
till  tables  and  faces  vanished,  for  I,  too,  found  myself 
caught  up  in  the  common  enthusiasm."  That  must 
have  been  a  superb  effort.  Mr.  Emerson  has  not  pub< 
lished  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  any  of  his  books.  Mr. 
Lowell's  work  was  issued  in  1871.  Is  there  any 
account  of  the  speech  in  the  centenary  collections 
that  were  made,  or  did  any  of  your  readers  happen 
to  be  fortunate  enough  to  get  and  preserve  an 
American  newspaper  of  that  dateP  If  so,  and  he 
would  allow  you  to  quote  the  speech,  it  would  be  a 
welcome  boon  to  others  besides  W.  M. 


As  regards  prices  there  was  nothing  particularly 
noteworthy  in  the  sale  by  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Pilcher 
last  week  of  the  late  Canon  Raines'  library,  unless 
it  be  the  sum  (£17.  lOs.^  given  by  Mr.  Quaritoh  for 
the  set  of  twenty-four  local  historical  tracts.  The 
chief  private  buyers  appear  to  have  been  Mr.  William 
(^kimett,  of  Quemmore  Park,  near  Lancaster,  and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker,  the  historian  of  East  Cheshire. 
Blackburn  and  Rochdale  Free  Libraries  were  amongst 
the  purchasers.  Rochdale  espedally,  represented  by 
its  librarian,  Mr.  Geoige  Hanson,  seems  to  be  pur- 
suing the  collection  of  Rochdale  books  witih  com- 
am^daUe  persiflteDcy  and  on  a  methodical  system. 
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thee,  sir  !'  Indeed,  we  need  not  have  Tiaited  St. 
Benef  8  shrine  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  mystery ; 
for  our  attention  having  once  been  called  to  it,  we 
soon  found  it  nearer  home.  Deere's  own  boatman 
was  heard,  soon  after,  using  it  with  his  man-seryant." 
The  Bey.  Professor  Skeat,  the  editor  of  this  volume 
of  Beprinted  Glossaries,  referring  in  his  preface  to 
this  word  Sammodithee,  says:  ''The  etymologist  who 
reads  Mr.  Spurden's  article  should  be  told  that 
the  word  has  been,  in  all  seriousness,  derived  from 
the  (so-called)  Anglo-Saxon  sag  me  du  hesty  say  to 
me  how  thou  dost,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr. 
Hickes.    It  should  be  a  lesson  to  us  all." 

J.  H.  Nodal. 

OPTICAI*  ILLUSIONS  IN  ABCHITECTURB. 

[940.J    A  correspondent  calls  my  attention  to  an 
article  in  a  Leamington  newspaper  on  what  it  terms 
the  optical  refinements  of  architecture.    The  writer 
says  that  in  many  important  churches  in  Warwick- 
shire, including  such  well-known  ones  as  St.  Michael's, 
Coventry,  and  that  church  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
visited  by  so  many  pilgrims  to  the  tomb  of  Skakspere, 
there  exists  a  remarkable  deviation  from  exactitude 
of  building  in  the  inclination  of  the  chancels.    The 
axis  of  the  sacrarium  is  inclined  several  degrees  north 
or  south  of  the  axis  of  the  main  portion  of  the  church ; 
and  so  marked  is  the  deviation  of  the  line  of  the 
chancel  from  the  line  of  the  nave  in  the  long  Strat- 
ford church,  that  Any  one  standing  at  the  centre  of 
the  altar  rails,  with  his  back  to  the  grave  of  Shak- 
spere,  can  only  see  one  half  of  the  great  west  window. 
The  explanation  of  this  and  of  many  other  deviations 
from  exactiy  rectilinear  building  is  not  far  to  seek; 
they  are  optical  refinements,  deliberately  introduced 
by  the  later  medieval  artists,  and  have  many  paral- 
lels in  other  fine  schools  of  architecture.    The  result 
in  this  particular  class  of  cases — a  result  that  was,  no 
doubt,  calculated — has  been  to  give  to  the  interiors, 
by  varying  the  x)erBpective,  the  appearance  of  a 
greater  length  than  they  exactiy  possess.  This  is  veiy 
marked  in  St.  John's,  Coventry,  a  very  short  church, 
whose  plan  is  nearly  a  Greek  cross ;  wherein  the  dif- 
ference of  direction  between  the  axes  of  nave  and 
choir  produces  a  wonderfully  deceptive  idea  of  length. 
Many  old  half-timbered  houses  exhibit  similar  pecu- 
liarities. One  part  of  a  front  will  frequentiy  be  found 
to  deviate  as  much  as  twenty  degsees  from  the  line  of 
the  remainder,  and  this  for  np  oitiher  ascertainable 


motive  than  to  enhance  the  artistic  effect  and  to  give 
an  appearance  of  length. 

It  is  not  only  in  medisBval  architecture  that  optical 
refinements  are  to  be  found,  but  also  in  many  other 
styles.  The  gateway  of  Somerset  House,  in  the 
Strand,  designed  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  and  of 
perfect  technical  execution,  presents  some  curious 
irregularities  in  the  spacmg  of  the  columns  and  in 
their  diameters  and  details.  Few  medi»val  spires, 
especially  those  of  latter  date,  have  a  perfectiy 
straight-sided  outline.  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  declares, 
indeed,  that  Salisbury,  the  queen  of  spires,  is  per- 
fectiy straight ;  and  that  it  is  possible,  standing  on 
the  parapet  of  the  tower,  to  look  along  the  straight 
line  of  each  face.  But  Salisbury  is  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  deliberate  effort  at  minute  optical 
refinements  belongs  to  a  later  age,  to  a  more  conscious 
and  reflective  art.  Many  fine  spires,  such  as  those  at 
Coventry,  seem  very  slightiy  concave,  the  delicate 
curvature  being  most  perceptible  towards  the  top, 
but  only  perceptible  at  all  by  very  keen  scrutiny, 
though  giving  an  elegance  to  the  appearance  evident 
to  the  most  careless  observer. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  there  are 
any  similar  instances  of  optical  architectural  illusions 
and  refinements  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Editor. 

spankinq  boobb. 

[941.]  While  the  recollection  of  "  Spanking  Roger" 

is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  your  readers,  I  should  like 

to  mention  a  statement  made  to  me  some  twenty 

years  ago  by  Mr.  Boger  Wilson,  who  at  that  time 

kept  the  Minshull  Arms,  still  existing  at  the  corner 

of  Busholme  Boad  and  Downing-str&et.    He  then 

possessed  the  original  painting  by  Alexander  Wilson 

pourtraying  a  rushbearing,  and  which,  reproduced  by 

a  photographic  process,  is  placed  as  a  frontispiece  to 

Proctor's  Memonals  of  Manchester   Streets,     Mr. 

Wilson  at  that  time  pointed  out  to  me  the  various 

notable  men  whose  portraits  figure  there.     On  the 

left  is  the  artist  himself,  on  crutches,  sketching  the 

scene.    Immediately  on  the  right  of  him,  and  sepsr 

rated  by  two  boys,  is  a  tall  man  dressed  as  a  buck  of 

the  period,  quizzing  the  scene  through  an  eye-glass. 

This,  Mr.  Wilson  told  me,  was  a  portrait  of  Boger 

Aytoun,  better  known  as  Spanking  Boger ;  and  if  a 

person  who"  takes  long  steps"  be  a  spanker,  then  the 

gentleman  so  depicted  seems  to  have  claims  t^  be  a 
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spanker  indeed.  I  had  the  name  given  me  of  the 
undoubted  Boniface  who  stands  in  front  of  the  rush- 
cart  ;  and  of  the  (to  our  latter-day  eyes)  somewhat 
unclerical  figure  of  Joshua  Brooks,  who  is  aiming  a 
blow  with  his  stick  at  the  college  boy  who  is  making 
a  strategic  movement  to  avoid  it.  I  find,  on  referring 
to  Proctor's  book,  that  he  does  not  mention  this.  He 
speaks  of  several  characteis  there,  and  by  inference 
it  would  seem  that  he  credits  the  figure  i>ointed  out 
to  me  as  Roger  to  be  that  of  **  Gentleman  Cooper." 
Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  be  able  to  set  this 
matter  right.  I  myself  have  lost  sight  of  the  original 
picture  for  many  years,  and  as  there  seems  very  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  prominent  figures  in  the 
painting  are  veritable  portraits  of  local  celebrities,  if 
not  worthies,  it  would  be  better  "  while  it  is  yet  day^ 
to  make  any  statements  about  it  as  authentic  as  pos- 
sible. 

While  on  this  matter  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
add  a  kind  ot  rider.  No  doubt  many  persons  besides 
myself  remember  the  Mynshull  Arms  thirty  years  ago. 
I  can  quite  understand  what  probably  was  originally 
a  country  public-house  assuming  the  style  or  arms 
of  the  nearest  notable  family,  but  why— some  one 
tell  me  why — should  it  at  the  same  time  have  most 
prominentiy  displayed  in  a  window  the  well-known 
Torkshireman's  coat  of  arms — Flea,  fly,  magpie,  and 
bacon— accompanied  by  the  usual  more  insulting  than 
heraldic  mottoes  P  Pbtbb  ILueit. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

OLD  WEATHBBLEY. 
(1^08.  913,   919,  and  931.) 

[942.^  I  have  heard  that  the  **  extract  from  the 
diary  "  of  Weatherley,  as  given  in  Mr.  Plroctor's  Man- 
Chester  Streets,  is  a  pure  invention,  and  that  a  real 
diaiy  of  the  old  stallkeeper  is  in  the  x)osses8ion  of 
Mr.  Crossley.  Can  Mr.  Proctor  explain  P  I  have 
among  my  papers,  but  cannot  lay  my  hands  on  it,  a 
manuscript  note  of  Mrs.  Weatherley's,  correcting 
some  statements  contained  in  a  notice  of  her  husband 
contributed  to  the  Bookseller  by,  I  believe,  your  cor- 
respondent Mr.  Joseph  Johnson.  C.  W.  S. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  J.  Johnson  should 
have  forgotten  the  shop  which  Old  Weatherley 
occupied  in  Market-street  At  the  time  when  I  paid 
my  visits  to  him  he  had  a  small  shop  upon  a  part  of 
the  land  now  in  possession  of  Hyam,  the  merchant 
tailor.    When  he  left  the  premises  in  Market-street  I 


am  unable  to  say  where  he  removed  to,  but  I  have 
good  reasons  for  believing  he  gradually  descended 
into  poverty.  B. 

It  is  Just  possible,  as  J.  T.  S.  suggests,  that  my 
memory  may  be  at  fault  as  to  dates.  To  remember 
the  incidents  of  fifty  years  ago  requires  a  rather  re- 
markable memory ;  but,  boy  as  I  then  was,  I  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  positi<MK  of  Old  Weatherley's  shop, 
cellar,  cave,  or  whatever  it  was.  It  certainly  was 
near  the  Swan  Inn,  and,  as  I  distinctiy  remember,  was 
warmed  by  a  brazier  of  charcoal^  which  furnished 
amusement  for  the  youngsters  when  permitted  to 
take  a  lighted  piece  from  the  fire.  No  doubt  the 
"  famous  inn"  to  which  I  referred  was  the  Swan  Inn, 
from  whence  my  father  many  times  started  for 
London  in  the  Red  Rover  or  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 
The  London  coaches  started  first  from  Ddansgate,and 
then  called  at  the  other  offices,  of  which  the  Swan 
was  one,  before  calling  at  the  last  office,  now  the 
Royal  Hotel,  but  which  then,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctiy,  was  called  the  Bridgwater  Hotel. 

Joseph  Johnson 

Isle  of  Han. 

Mr.  J.  Johnson  says  he  "  knew  Old  Weatherley  when 
he  was  a  lad,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,"  which  in  all  pro- 
bability he  might  have  done ;  but  his  memory  is  not 
very  reliable  notwithstanding.  I  knew  Mr.  Weatherley 
when  his  stock-in-trade  was  exposed  for  sale  in 
Smithy  Door,  opposite  Mr.  Stelfox*s  shop  (1815), 
and  was  of  a  very  primitive  charactiBr.  In  fact  the 
whole  of  it  might  easily  have  been  placed  upon  a 
kitchen  table.  At  that  time  he  was  a  very  steady 
plodding  sort  of  character,  and  seemed  to  progress 
very  well.  He  afterwards  moved  about  as  his  stock 
increased,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  as  though  he  had 
reached  the  grand  climax  of  his  fortune  when  he 
landed  in  the  premises  in  Market-street,  next  door  to 
Mr.  Townsend,  stocking  manufacturer,  where  he  was 
the  possessorof  a  stock-in-trade  amounting  to  several 
thousands  of  volumes,  aud  out  of  which  he  was  ousted 
for  street  improvements.  This  circumstance  seems 
to  me  to  have  damped  his  ardour,  as  he  gradually 
seemed  to  go  to  the  bad  from  that  time.  He  after-^ 
wards  took  premises  at  the  comer  of  Store-street,, 
London  Road,  which  only  made  matters  worse ;  and 
he  subsequentiy  tried  his  venture  in  the  Exchange 
Arcade  with  like  success ;  finally  landing  where  he^ 
first  began,  in  the  street  called  Corporation. 

R.  Wood. 

Buaholme. 
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BCHOOIiMABTBB  HAJCPSON. 
(Nm.  899,  911.  and  933.) 

[943.  J  As  an  old  pupil  permit  me  to  add  my  quota 
to  the  information  respecting  this  late  yenerable 
meotor.  The  mention  of  this  name  must  to  some  of 
your  readers  have  brought  afresh  to  their  minds  the 
recollections  of  their  school  life  and  of  the  days 
passed  in  the  roomy  attic  in  Bury-street,  under  the 
stem  care  of  Mr.  Hampson. 

In  prerious  communications  Mr.  Hampson's  disd- 
plinaiy  powers  have  been  specially  mentioned*  It 
certainly  seemed  as  if,  with  him,  *^  cane  "  was  synony- 
mous with  **  tnxa,^  and  most  of  his  former  pupils 
will  be  able  to  confirm  the  fact  of  Mr.  Hampson 
having  been  a  staunch  upholder  of  the  rod  as  a  neces- 
sary element  in  the  guidance  of  youth.  Many  could 
speak  feelingly  of  the  practical  demonstrations  he 
used  to  give  of  this,  and  of  his  calm  way  of  prefacing 
the  application  of  his  dreaded  cane.  '^Tou  know  a 
doctor  can  do  no  good  by  merely  talking ;  he  must 
giye  some  phsrsic*  Hold  out  your  hand,  sir  I "  and 
then  followed  the  castigation.  Mr.  Labuxjth  speaks 
of  a  ferrule  as  being  Mr.  Hampson's  favourite  cor- 
rector. In  my  days  it  was  usually  a  long  cane,  and 
only  on  rare  occasions  did  he  use  the  ruler.  I  have 
often  heard  him  say  that  some  gentleman  had  called 
a  few  days  since  to  thank  him  for  haying  properly 
chastised  him  in  his  youth.  It  was  difficult  for  us  to 
belieye  this,  and  I  don't  think  any  pupil  ever  learned 
to  appreciate  the  inherent  virtues  of  his  mentor's 
favourite  weapon  of  persuasion. 

In  this  ^Academy  for  Young  Gtotlemen"  there 
was  one  institution  which  eveiy  young  idea  could 
appreciate ;  namely,  every  boy  had  a  separate  box  or 
locker  with  a  key  in  his  own  possession.  YHio 
amongst  his  pupils  does  not  remember  the  desks^ 
with  their  lids  carved  and  "  improved  "  by  every  suc- 
cessive possessor,  the  initials  cut  all  over  them,  the 
ingenious  contrivances  in  some  and  the  ^ronderf  ul 
contents  of  others,  and  the  occasional  rummages  of 
Mr.  Hampson,  when  with  fear  and  trembling  we  had 
to  open  the  desk  for  his  inspection,  followed  invari- 
ably by  a  merdleas  exposure  of  all  our  little  failings 
and  hobbies?  White  mice  and  pigeons  have  been 
brought  to  light  on  thsee  memorable  visitations. 

Of  some  modem  improvements  he  never  would 
avail  himself  gas  being  particularly  objectionable  to 
him,  and  neither  his  school  nor  his  house  would  he 


would  sand  out  for  candles  or  wait  until  the  light  im- 
proved. The  coal  carts  passing  down  Bury-street  and 
along  Qaiden  Lane,  and  the  profane  language  of  the 
carters,  were  a  particular  source  of  trouble  to  him, 
and  when  requesting  to  have  the  windows  closed  he 
generally  added  with  regard  to  the  drivers,  '*  There's 
a  pretty  candidate  for  immortality." 

Mr.  Hampson's  temper  was  generally  to  be  gauged 
by  the  length  of  the  Psalm  which  had  to  be  written 
out  as  a  task  by  those  pupils  who  had  not  been  punc- 
tual at  the  opening  of  the  school.  The  usual  task 
was  to  write  out  the  first  Psalm,  which  every  boy 
knew  by  heart ;  if  in  an  angry  mood  he  would  give 
us  the  seventh  or  some  other  long  Psalm,  but  when 
particularly  amiable  he  would  merely  name  a  Psalm, 
when  we  naturally  chose  the  117th,  with  two  verses. 
His  application  of  some  of  the  verses  of  the  Psalms 
was  not  always  very  reverent.  For  instance,  to  a  boy 
who  stumbled  in  his  lessons  he  would  say,  "Such 
things  are  too  wonderful  for  thee ;  it  is  so  high  thou 
canst  not  comprehend  it." 

Mr.  Hampson  compiled  An  Epistolary  Exercise 
Book,  and  every  boy  on  his  admission  to  the  school 
immediately  became  the  happy  possessor  of  a  copy. 
This  book  contained  a  large  number  of  wise  sayings 
and  a  number  of  schoolboy  letters,  one  of  which  we 
had  to  copy  before  each  vacation  to  send  to  our 
parents.  Although  only  used  in  his  own  school,  ^£r. 
Hampson  sold  two  if  not  three  editions  of  1,000  each. 
It  was  published  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Lounds,  of 
Deansgate. 

Mr.  Hampson  was  never  so  delighted  as  when 
telling  us  of  how  he  remembered  Salf ord  and  men 
and  things  in  his  youth,  and  I  believe  no  one  more 
than  he  could  go  into  detail  as  to  the  history  of  almost 
every  Manchester  and  Salford  worthy.  Of  course  he 
never  omitted  to  mention  if  they  had  been  his  pupils. 
Every  boy  knew  that  Sur  James  Watts,  Sir  Elkanah 
Armitage,  and  Alderman  Goadsby  were  amongst  the 
number,  and  he  would  point  out  the  cap-hook  which 
each  had  had  appropriated  to  him.  As  regards  Old 
Salford  he  was  a  living  encyclopsddia,  and  his  recol- 
lections of  it  would  have  been  a  valuable  contribution 
to  our  local  historical  lore.  I  have  heard  him  say  that 
he  could  watch  a  cart  from  his  windows  in  Bury- 
street  until  it  reached  Windsor  Bridge,  and  that  he 
had  caught  fish  in  the  Irwell  near  the  Crescent. 

Some  three  years  since  I  was  astonished  to  receive 
a  call  from  Mr.  Hampson  asking  me  to  be  one  of  his 
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have  polluted  by  it.  On  dark  foggy  momings  he 
executors.  From  this  connection  I  am  enabled  to 
give  a  few  details  as  regards  the  last  few  yean  of  his 
life.  He  left  his  cottage  on  Bowdon  Downs  to  reside 
with  a  daughter  in  Shakspere-street,  Chorlton-on- 
Medlock,  where  he  stayed  until  he  breathed  his  last. 
Up  to  the  last  few  weeks,  nay  almost  days,  of  his 
life  his  intellect  was  fairly  vigorous  and  he  was  per- 
fectly able  to  recite  all  his  favourite  passages  from 
Milton  and  Shakspere.  He  was  full  of  the  memories 
of  his  old  scholars  and  of  his  former  days,  and  was 
never  tired  of  railing  at  what  he  called  the  present 
superficial  style  of  teaching.  Even  when  his  mind 
became  clouded,  his  dreams  were  of  opening  a  school 
at  Liverpool,  as  he  said  the  youth  mtut  be  taught. 
For  some  time  his  sight  had  failed  him  a  little,  so 
that  he  often  complained  that  newspapers  now-a- 
days  were  printed  in  smaller  type  than  formerly. 

Mr.  Hampson  was  a  bom  schoolmaster.  With 
upright  carriage,  a  good  presence,  and  firmness 
written  in  every  feature,  to  look  at  him  was  sufficient 
for  every  boy,  however  unruly  or  obstinate  elsewhere, 
to  feel  intuitively  that  he  looked  both  upon  his 
master  and  schoolmaster;  that  in  the  school,  at  all 
events,  his  will  was  subject  to  another's.  YHio  can 
say  what  an  influence  for  good  this  may  have  had  on 
the  lives  of  his  scholars,  and  how  many  have  had 
occasion  to  thank  Mr.  Hami>son  for  having  taught 
them,  while  boys,  that  unpleasant  but  wholesome 
lesson  of  learning  to  obey  P 

He  passed  away,  unconscious  of  suffering,  last 
October,  in  his  eightynseventh  year,  and  was  buried 
in  Bowdon  Churchyard  alongside  his  wife,  who  died 
some  two  years  previously.  James  H.  Fbost. 

Eoolea. 

Bichem'b  remark  that "  two  of  the  greatest  boors 
in  the  school,  mentally  and  physically,  are  now  the 
same  men ;  and  yet,  if  appearances  are  to  be  taken, 
they  have  been  the  most  successful  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  P"— 
does  not  raise  an  original  topic  for  discussion,  nor 
does  it  call  for  any  scientific  inquiry,  as  he  suggests. 
He  will  find  the  subject  admirably  dealt  with  in  No. 
363  of  the  /Spectator,  Tuesday,  April  15,  1712;  and 
also  in  Nos.  307, 313,  and  337 ;  together  comprising 
four  very  interesting  letters,  contributed  by  Budgell. 

J.  A. 

Badnor-Btreet. 


A  DBAK80ATB  FRimiER. 
Query  5^o.  935,  March  29.) 

[944.]  Mr.  Bussell's  business  was  carried  on  in 
Sedgwick's  Covat.  Mr.  Henry  Swindells  became  the 
successor  of  the  Bussell  family,  and  the  business  was 
finally  broken  up  after  his  death,  which  would  be 
somewhere  about  1846  or  1847.  B.  Wood. 

Buaholme. 

The  printer  of  the  Bible,  Mr.  Bussell,  was  in  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Thomas  Sowler  in  Dean^gate.  The 
founder  of  "  the  Sowlers,"  Mr.  Thomas  Sowler,  died 
in  1802 ;  afterwards  the  son,  Thomas,  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Bussell,  when  the  firm  was  known  as  Sowler  and 
Bussell.  When  the  partnership  was  dissolved  Mr. 
Sowler  commenced  business  in  St.  Ann's  Square ;  and 
in  1825,  under  the  editorship  of  Alanc  A.  Watts,  he 
started  the  Courier  newspaper. 

Joseph  Johnson. 

Iile  of  Han. 

MANCHESTER  B00S8ELLEB8. 
(Note  No.  927,  March  29.) 

[945.  J  I  believe  that  much  interesting  inf  onnation 
about  Old  Manchester  booksellers  may  be  contributed 
to  these  columns.  Two  of  the  best  known  in  their 
generation  were  thus  briefly  mentioned  in  a  little 
work  written  by  ''Felix  Folio"  and  published  by 
Abel  Hey  wood  twenty-one  years  ago :— **  Two  of  the 
most  noted  dealers  in  old  books  of  late  years  in  Man- 
chester were  Jacob  Williamson,  commonly  known  as 
'  Old  Jacob.'  He  began  business  in  the  spriiig  of 
1817,  and  his  name  has  been  mentioned  by  more  tiian 
one  local  author.  And  Nathan  Moore,  whose 
shop  was  opx>osite  the  Llangollen  Castie  in  Deans- 
gate.  He  began  business  on  the  first  of  January, 
1830.  Both  have  now  x)assed  away ;  they  both  died 
in  the  same  week,  and  both  vnth  their  shoes  on." 
Can  Felix  Folio  or  anyone  else  give  usmore  particulaxs 
of  these  men  P  Alfbxd. 

CHOBLTON  HALL  AND  MAT>AMK  MINSHULL. 
(No0.  916,  922,  and  929.) 

[946.  j  It  is  not  a  sequence  of  the  old  Manchester 
newspaper's  description  of  Madame  MinshulV  as  of 
Chorlton  Hall,  that  the  lady  should  not  at  one  time 
have  dwelt  in  Portiand-street  (formerly  Gairatt  Lane), 
as  asserted  by  local  tradition.  Neither  is  proof  given 
that  the  Minshulls  of  Chorlton  Hall  and  those  of  the 
Cotton  Mill  at  Old  Ganatt  were  not  of  the  same  stock, 
consequently  connections  of  hers.    One  of  the  old 
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county  families  of  Chefihire  was  Minshull  of  Chorch 
Minshull  (Nantwich  hundred ),  with  collateral 
branches  at  Stoke  (same  hundred),  and  at  Erdeswick 
Hall  (Northwich  hundred).  For  the  last  two  cen- 
turies these  families  have  ceased  to  be  notable  ones, 
their  lines  havinp^  become  extinct  or  run  into  com- 
parative obscurity;  although  so  late  as  1861  there 
were  Minshnlls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester 
who  claimed  lineal  descent  from  the  Erdeswick  Hall 
branch.  A  Minshull  of  Bourton,  county  Bucks»  was 
created  Lord  Minshull  of  Church  Minshull,  17  Charles 
the  First;  and  Elizabeth  Minshull  of  the  Stoke  family 
became  the  third  wife  of  John  Milton.  Like  the  ma- 
jority of  gentlewomen  of  that  day,  she  was  a  decided 
Boyalist.  ''Soon  after  their  marriage  a  royal  offer 
was  made  to  Milton  of  the  resumption  of  his  old  de- 
partment of  Latin  Secretary,  and  being  strongly 
pressed  by  his  wife  to  an  acceptance  he  scornfully 
replied:  'Thou  art  in  the  right;  you,  as  other 
women,  would  ride  in  your  coach ;  my  aim  is  to  live 
and  die  an  honest  man.'"  James  Buby. 


QUERIES. 
f  947.]    Chemists*  Coloured  Globes.— What  was 
the  origin  of  these  ornaments  in  chemist's  windows? 

Bekwob. 

rws.]  Wht  18  "A  Many"  InaccubateP— Will 
HilrnTE  or  some  other  contributor  explain  how  it  is 
that  one  cannot  say  in  English  "  a  many,"  yet  it  is 
not  incorrect  to  say  a  few,  a  quantity,  a  number  F 

Pittite. 

[949. J  William  Cowdboy.— There  is  a  short 
notioe  of  this  notable  Manchester  printer  and  editor 
in  Mr.  Proctor's  Literary  Beminiaeencea,  Is  there  any 
more  adquate  account  of  the  man,  and  if  not,  could 
not  s6me  correspondent  furnish  one  P  S. 

[950.  J  Aldbbman  Willebt.— In  your  excellent 
notioe  of  Mr.  WiUert  you  quote  some  of  Mr.  Fox 
Turner's  Terses  in  honour  of  the  old  alderman's  birth- 
days. If  any  more  have  been  printed  where  could 
one  find  them  P  C.  W.  S. 

[951.J  Fbench  Nubseby  Bhyme.— I  should  be 
glad  to  know  where  to  find  the  original  of  the 
nursery  rhyme  which  is  quoted  in  the  fSst  chapter  of 
IMelhrriti— 

Who  passes  by  this  road  so  late? 

Compagnon  de  la  Majolaine ! 
Who  passes  by  this  road  so  late  ? 

Always  gay ! 

Of  all  the  king's  knights  'tis  the  flower, 

Compagnon  de  la  Majolaine ! 
Of  all  the  king's  knights  'tis  the  flower. 

Always  gay ! 

C,  W.  S. 


r952.]  Cleddin.— In  the  Enumeratum  of  the 
Souses  and  Inhabitants  in  the  Town  and  Parish  of 
Manchester  in  1773  and  1774,  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  Whitaker  in  1778  or  thereabouts  (I  now 
speak  from  memory,  not  haying  been  able  to  find 
the  document  on  my  searching  for  it),  and  subse- 
quently deposited  by  him  in  the  College  Library,  the 
township  of  Cleddin  (P)  is  said  to  hid  composed  of 
only  ten  houses  occupied  by  eleven  families,  consist- 
ing of  forty-five  persons,  twenty-four  of  whom  are 
females  and  twenty-one  males.  Where  is  this 
**  Cleddin  '^  situate  r  There  is  an  isolated  spot 
in  the  map  of  Manchester,  lying  between  Brad- 
ford, Beswick,  Ancoats,^  and  Newton,  known  as 
the  <<  Bradford  Boad  District"  ''  Gleden-street,'' 
a  thoroughfare  in  this  vicinity,  contains,  among 
other  dilapidated  edifices,  an  antiquated  mansion, 
somewhat  resembling  a  marine  store,  dignified 
with  the  title  of  '^Glenden  Hall,"  although  the 
district  roundabout  is  known  to  the  natives  by  no 
name  in  particular  save  the  one  above-mentioned. 
It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  the  neighbourhood 
(which  is  somewhat  extensive)  might  aare  a  name 
more  explicit  than  **  Bradford  Boad  District,"  and 
as  ''Gleden  Hall"  is  the  title  borne  by  one  of 
its  mansions  doubtless  ''Gleden"  is  the  name  of 
the  distict.  If  so,  can  this  be  the  "<  Cleddin"  of 
Whitaker  P  CorroNOFOLiTAir. 


LoBD  Bybon*8  Last  Wobds  to   ma  Wife. 

Mrs.  Morrell,  the  mother  of  Councillor  MorreU,  died 
somewhat  suddenly  on  Monday,  at  the  residence  of  her 
son,  Mr.  George  Morrell,  Wooler-street,  Darlington.  She 
had  been  bedridden  for  several  years,  and  was  seventy- 
nine  years  old  a  week  last  Saturday.  In  her  vouth  sne 
was  a  member  of  the  Milbanke  household,  when  Lady 
Byron,  after  her  brief  and  unhappy  experience  of 
married  life,  returned  to  her  father's  house.  Mis.  Morrell 
rememt>ered  to  the  last  the  painful  sensation  produced 
by  Lady  Byron's  return.  Her  account  of  the  mysterious 
separation  was  very  simple.  After  the  birth  of  their 
omy  child,  Ada,  Uie  looseness  of  Lord  Byron's  life  led  to 
occasional  scenes,  which  culminated  as  follows.  One 
morning  at  breakfast,  when  Lord  Byron  was  in  one  of 


answered  savagely,  ''Yes;  damnably!"  Lady  Byron 
immediately  rose,  and  left  the  room.  She  communicated 
with  her  family,  and  they  sent  a  carriage  and  pair,  and 
brought  her  away.  She  never  saw  her  husband,  and 
«  damnably^  was  the  last  word  from  Lord  Byron's  lips 
which  fell  upon  her  ear. 


Abbival  of  thb  Cuckoo. — The  Scotsman  re- 
ports that  the  cuckoo  was  heard  in  Tiansy  Wood,  near 
Dunfermline,  on  Sunday  morning  last.  Tms,  if  correct, 
is  an  unusually  early  appearance. 
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Saturtros,  ftpril  12,  1879. 


NOTE. 

IS  THB  POTATO  A  CUBB  FOB  BHEUHATI8M? 

[953.]  It  seems  natural  to  class  the  above  qaery 
with  the  old-fashioned  one  of  '*  Is  the  moon  made  of 
f^reen  cheese?''  But  I  will  relate  one  or  two  curious 
facts  in  connection  with  the  subject.  Some  years  af;;o 
an  elderly  lady,  say  Mrs.  A.,  with  whom  I  became 
acquainted,  informed  me  that  for  a  long  time  she  had 
been  afflicted  with  rheumatism ;  that  some  one  told 
her  if  she  would  carry  in  her  pocket  a  small  potato 
her  painful  malady  would  be  cured.  Without  any 
strong  faith  in  the  remedy,  she  adopted  the  sugges- 
tion, and  the  rheumatism  quickly  disappeared.  At 
night  she  placed  under  her  pillow  the  pocket  con- 
taining the  potato ;  but  if  she  forgot  to  do  so,  as 
occasionally  happened,  the  rheumatism  inyariably  re- 
turned, and  the  potato  had  to  be  restored  to  its  accus- 
tomed position.  Of  the  truth  of  these  statements  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

Not  long  fi^terwards  I  had  occasion  to  call  periodi- 
cally upon  a  woman,  Mia,  B.,  who  was  engaged  in  a 
small  way  of  business.  On  making  one  of  my  visits 
I  learned  that  she  was  confined  to  bed  by  a  severe 
attack  of  rheumatism,  and  the  next  time  I  called, 
some  months  afterwards,  she  had  come  downstairs 
but  was  only  able  to  move  about  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty and  in  great  pain.  I  told  her  of  Mrs.  A.'s 
experience  with  the  potato  and  advised  her  to  try  it, 
as  the  supposed  remedy  was  cheap,  easily  applied, 
and  free  from  danger.  Determined  that  faith  should 
have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the  experiment, 
I  told  her  that  I  had  none  in  the  potato  cure,  and  did 
not  inform  her  of  the  fact  of  Mrs.  A.'s  sufferings  when 
the  potato  was  not  under  her  pillow.  A  period  of 
three  months  elapsed  before  my  next  visit,  and  I  then 
found  Mrs.  B.  moving  briskly  about,  a  picture  of 
health.  In  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  her  rheu* 
matism,  she  said, "  Thanks  to  your  recommendation, 
sir,  I  carried  a  potato  in  my  pocket  and  the  rheu- 
matism disappeared  directly ;  but  the  other  day,  as  I 
was  walking  to  town,  the  pain  returned.  I  felt  in  my 
pocket  and  found  I  had  forgotten  the  potato,  so  I 
went  into  a  shop  and  bought  one,  and  the  pain  left 


object  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  wahrat.  I 
said,  <<What  have  yon  got  there— a  foaBilP"  He 
replied, "  No,  it  is  a  peteto."  I  than  asked,  ^ Are  you 
carrying  it  about  as  a  cure  for  rheumatiam  ?  "  and  he 
said  he  was;  adding,  **  I  had  a  shaxp  attack  of  that 
disease  some  months  ago,  when  a  friend  advised  me 
to  try  the  potato  cure.  I  did  so,  and  the  rheomatiam 
left  me  immediately.  Seeing  that  the  potato  was 
getting  rather  worn  and  damaged  by  constant  fric- 
tion in  my  {Mcket,  I  threw  it  away  one  day  last  week, 
but  that  night  my  enemy  returned  in  full  force. 

However,  I  speedily  supplied  myseU  with  another 
potato,  and  am  now  quite  free  from  rheumatism." 

I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  the  potato  should  have 
even  the  slightest  influence  upon  a  blood  poison  like 
rheumatism,  and  I  should  as  soon  expect  the  flow  of 
Niagara  to  be  stopped  by  one.  At  present  I  can  only 
look  upon  the  facts  I  have  narrated  as  curious  coin- 
cidences; but  perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  Notes 
and  Queries  may  be  able  to  throw  light  upon  the 
subject.  Student. 


me. 


» 


When  paying  me  an  account  a  few  days  ago  a 
gentlenum,  Mr.  C,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  numbeorof 
coins,  and  amongst  them  I  noticed  a  dark-coloured 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

THB    JAPANBSB  MAGIC  ICIBSOB. 
(Query  No.  938,  ICarch  29.) 

[964.]  The  following  is  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
optics  of  the  Japanese  Magic  Mirror,  as  requested  by 
your  coirespondent  F.  in  your  issue  of  last  week. 
Thanks  to  the  ingenious  and  exhaustive  investigation 
of  Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry,  recently  of  the 
Engineering  Ck>llege,  Tokio,  Japan,  all  mystery  re- 
specting its  construction  and  its  action  has  entirely 
disappeared. 

The  best  nurrors  male  at  Tokio  are  cast  (not 
stamped)  out  of  an  alloy  of  bronze  or  speculum 
metal,  consisting  of  75*2  per  cent  of  copper,  22*6  of 
tin,  and  2*2  of  a  native  sulphide  of  lead  and  antimony 
called  lyo  shirome.  The  face  of  the  mirror  appears 
flat  or  nearly  so.  The  back  of  the  mirror  is  cast  ia 
bold  relief,  the  relief  consisting  of  some  Japanese 
motto,  mythical  history,  geometrical  pattern,  or 
raised  design  of  birds,  flowers,  or  other  objects.  The 
face  of  the  mirror,  which  is  highly  polished,  ia 
silvered  or  covered  over  with  an  exceedingly  thin 
coating  of  an  amalgam,  consisting  of  69*36  parts  of  tin« 
30  parts  of  mercury,  and  6*4  parts  of  lead,  rubbed  on 
by  means,  flrst  of  a  straw  brush,  and  then  by  a  very 
soft  kind  of  pai>er  said  to  be  much  softer  than  silk* 
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termed  mino-gami.  Leather  must  not  be  used  in  this 
prooeas;  to  touch  with  the  skin  of  an  animal  would 
be  to  pollute  the  minor. 

When  the  face  is  looked  at  in  the  ordinary  way, 
however  carefully,  it  simply  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  common  metallic  mirror.  But  when  parallel 
rays,  as  for  instance  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or 
when  diverging  rays  from  a  point,  or  a  small  orifice 
are  allowed  to  fall  on  to  its  bright  face  and  to  be 
reflected  on  to  a  screen  placed  at  suitable  distances 
from  it,  a  bright  figure  exactly  corresponding  in  form 
with  the  design  in  relief  at  the  back  of  the  mirror  is 
reflected  on  to  the  screen.  Dr.  Brewster  half  a  century 
ago  hit  upon  the  immediate  true  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon, but  most  singularly  imagined  that  the 
design  at  the  back  of  the  mirror  was  a  mere  rose  or 
trick  on  the  part  of  the  maker,  conJuror-Uke,  to  con- 
ceal the  real  mode  in  which  the  effect  was  produced 
It  appears  doubtful  now  whether  the  makers  of  these 
minors  were  even  aware  that  there  was  any  trick  or 
mystery  in  the  matter. 

.  It  has  been  variously  supx)osed  that  this  peculiar 
power  of  reflecting  a  bright  image  on  to  the  wall  or  the 
screen  was  due  (1)  to  inlaying ;  (2)  to  reflection  from 
the  back  through  the  opaque  substance  of  the  minor, 
the  most  nonsensical  of  all  the  suppositions,  fostered 
possibly  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Chinese,  who 
called  them  "  mirrors  that  let  the  light  pass  through 
them ;"  (8)  the  varying  molecular  condition  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  surfaces,  chiefly  brought  about 
by  stamxnng  from  behind. 

Professors  Ayrton  and  Ferry  have  completely  ex- 
ploded these  theories  by  examining  in  a  most 
exhaustive  and  ingenious  manner  the  nature  of  the 
reflection  set  up  by  them  when  illuminated  respec- 
tively by  parallel,  converging,  and  diverging  rays. 
They  proved  most  conclusively  that  the  phenomenon 
was  entirely  due  to  minute  or  shallow  irregularities 
in  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  not  to  be  detected  by 
any  ordinary  examination  by  the  unaided  eye,  how- 
ever carefully  made.  They  have  shown  clearly  that 
the  effect  is  entirely  due  to  lines,  or  rather  bands,  of 
comparative  flatness,  or  even  concavity  on  the  sur- 
face of  t^e  mirror,  forming  a  design  on  the  face 
coinciding  with  the  design  in  relief  at  the  hack  of  the 
mirror,  the  general  face  of  the  mirror  being  slightiy 
convex.  They  have  in  fact  proved  by  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  subject  that  the  effect  is  solely 
dua  to  ^  inequality  of  curvature"  of  the  face  of  the 


mirror.  Fh>fessor8  Ayrton  and  Perry  show  conclu- 
sively that  ^  the  correct  explanation  is  that  the  whole 
action  of  the  magic  mirror  arises  from  the  thicker 
portions  being  flatter  than  the  remaining  convex 
surface,  and  even  sometimes  actually  concave."  Mr. 
Pamell,  writing  to  Nat;u,rt^  July  19, 1877,  shows  that 
eleven  years  previously  he  had  indicated  this  as  the 
true  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  But  it  was  left 
to  Professors  Ayrton  and  Perry,  not  only  to  prove 
beyond  all  doubt  the  scheme  of  the  mirror,  but  also 
to  show  the  true  means  by  which  this  effective 
<' irregularity  of  curvature"  is  produced  by  the 
Japanese  mirror  maker. 

A  similar  optical  effect  to  that  produced  by  the 
Japanese  Magical  Mirror  may  readily  be  produced 
by  reflecting  suitable  rays  of  light  from  the  smooth, 
bright,  burnished,  convex  surface  at  the  back  of  a 
silver  watch  case ;  or  of  a  large,  bright,  unlacquered, 
flattish  brass  door  knob,  on  which  a  design  in  broad 
lines  or  narrow  bands  (invisible  to  ordinary  inspec- 
tion if  cleverly  done)  has  been  impressed  by  means 
of  a  burnisher  or  other  hard  polished  tool.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  bands  thus  rubbed  in  are  equally 
and  similarly  burnished  with  the  rest  of  the  surface. 
The  effect  may  also  be  roughly  imitated  by  rubbing 
in  similar  lines  or  bands  on  the  convex  surface  of  a 
bright  tin  saucepan  lid. 

The  following  is  briefly  the  mode  of  manufacture 
pursued: — (1)  The  mirror  is  cast  with  a  flat  face, 
the  back  containing  a  design  in  relief,  by  pouring  the 
melted  alloy  of  bronze  into  a  mould  of  clay,  and  straw 
ash ;  (2)  the  face  is  scraped  flat  by  means  of  a  hand 
scrai>er ;  (3)  the  **'  curving  of  the  face"  is  then  effected 
by  placing  the  mirror,  face  upward,  on  a  flat  board 
and  scratching  it  all  over  in  parallel  lines,  first 
straight  across  the  surface,  then  at  right  angles  to 
the  first  Hues,  and  then  intermediately  in  every  direc- 
tion, by  means  of  the  '* distorting  rod" — a  rod  of  iron 
about  twelve  inche  s  long  and  half-an-inch  broad.  It 
is  then  scraped  with  a  tool,  ground,  polished,  and 
covered  with  amalgam  to  make  it  whiter  and  more 
refiective.  The  ^scratching,"  or  rather  indenting, 
with  the  '' distorting  rod"  both  makes  its  surface 
slightiy  convex  and  causes  the  thinner  parts  of  the 
mirror  to  hwilde  up,  leaving  the  thicker  parts  cor- 
responding with  the  design  in  relief  on  the  hack 
of  the  mirror  to  form  the  flatter,  or  even 
sUghUy  concave  bands  or  lines  on  the  face  of 
the  minor.   These  lines  or  bands,  by  ^liffnsing  the 
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light  reflected  from  their  surfaoee  leas  than  that 
reflected  from  the  greater  conyezity  of  the  rest  of 
the  mirror,  trace  the  design  on  the  back  of  the  mirror 
in  lines  of  greater  brightness  on  the  screen  in  front. 
And  thus  by  a  most  beautiful  investigation  Fh>f essors 
Ayrton  and  Perry  have  let  light  into  a  beautiful 
mystery  of  the  past.  John  Angbll. 

OLD  WBATHBBLBY  THB  BOOKBBLLBB. 
(ITos.  913,  919, 931,  and  942.) 

[955.J  Probably  the  best  extant  account  of  the  old 
bookseller,  James  Weatherley,  is  one  which  was  con- 
tributed to  the  Sphinx  (vol.  iv.,  No.  135,  March  11, 
1871)  by  Felix  Folio.  It  is  too  long  for  quotation  in 
its  entirety,  but  the  incidents  of  his  early  career  may 
be  summarized,  and  the  rest  given  in  Felix  Folio's 
own  words.  His  account,  I  may  state,  was  thrown 
into  autobiographic  form,  but  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
this  was  only  a  literary  device  of  the  ingenious  author, 
who  states  that  he  received  the  particulars  **  from 
time  to  time  in  detached  fragments  from  Jimmy's 
own  lips." 

Weatherley  was  bom  in  1794.  At  his  father^s  death 
in  1804,  he  was  ten  years  old  and  working  in  a  cotton 
factory.  He  continued  to  work  in  cotton  factories 
and  dyehouses  till  1817,  and  he  declared  it  to  be  ten 
years  of  the  most  horrid  slavery.  The  hours  of  work 
were  from  Ave  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  and 
he  had  to  leave  home  at  four  to  get  the  machinery 
oiled  for  starting  at  Ave.  He  worked  at  Bupp's  fac- 
tory. Old  Garratt ;  afterwards  at  Hughe's  mill,  in 
Salf ord ;  and  then  at  Thomas  Armstrong's,  at  Knott 
Mill.  In  1817  he  began  bookselling;  in  the  way  which 
is  thus  described  in  Felix  Folio's  story : — 

^  Work  was  now  very  scarce,  owing  to  so  many 
men  being  discharged  from  the  army.  I  was  now 
manied  and  had  one  child.  I  was  always  fond  of 
reading,  and  had  spent  what  little  money  I  could 
spare  in  buying  books  from  time  to  time.  To  procure 
food  I  was  compelled  to  take  my  books,  two  or  three 
at  a  time,  into  the  town  to  sell.  I  generally  used  to 
go  to  Jerry  Hanmer,  who  then  kept  a  book-shop  at 
the  top  of  Market-street  Lane,  as  it  was  then  called. 
I  have  sold  him  a  book  that  cost  me  fourteen  shillings 
for  one  shilling  and  sixpence.  I  was  grieving  over 
the  sacrifices  to  my  wife  and  an  old  neighbour  woman 
one  day,  when  the  latter  said,  *  James,  if  I  were  thee, 
I  would  put  them  in  a  barrow  and  take  them  into  the 
Market  Place.    Thou  would  get  a  better  price  for 


them  that  way.'  I  thought  it  was  good  advice,  so  I 
looked  out  some  books.  The  good  old  woman — her 
name  was  Mrs.  Tongue— gave  me  a  lot  of  old  music 
and  a  few  pamphlets,  and  a  shoemaker  presented  me 

with  some  cullings  from  his  library,  and  I  borrowed 
a  table  and  set  off.    When  I  set  them  out  in  front  of 
the  Exchange  they  filled  the  table.     I  kept  eyeing 
my  stall,  and  was  proud  of  it.    From  that  time  I  was 
a  bookseller !     True,  sir,  as  you  say,  not  much  good 
has  come  of  it,  but  good  ought  to  have  come  of  it. 
I've  had  chances  enough ;  the '  tide '  in  my '  affairs' 
has  come  more  than  once,  but  I  confess  it  to  my  sor- 
row now,  I  didn't  take  it  at  the '  flood.'    Well.  I  had 
not  been  long  at  my  stall  before  I  sold  FleetwooeTM 
Life  of  Christ  for  38. 6d.    Hanmer  had  offered  me  a 
shilling  for  it.    By  twelve  o'clock  that  day  my  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  10s.  6d.    I  had  no  idea  of  pur- 
chasing stock  then,  but  a  young  man  offered  me  two 
books,  Mwrarfs  Grammar  and  BxercMU^  for  eight- 
pence  ;  I  sold  them  at  one  o'clock  for  38. 6d.    I  also 
purchased  a  Church  Prayer-book  for  ninepence,  and 
afterwards  sold  it  for  one  shilling  and  ninepence.    I 
remember  every  trifling  incident  connected  with  that 
day's  business.     It  was  the  19th  of  June,  1817.    I 
wheeled  my  stock  home  to  Oldfleld  Lane  that  night, 
with  eighteen  shillings  in  my  pocket,  determined  to 
continue  the  trade  of  a  bookseller*    My  wife  was 
cheered  with  our  brightening  prospect.    We  agreed 
that  night  that  in  order  that  I  might  save  money  for 
stock  my  wife  should  go  home  to  her  parents  at  Mac- 
clesfield for  a  month  or  two.    Her  father's  name  was 
Roger  Brookes,  a  cousin  of  the  Bev.  Joshua  Brookes, 
the  well-known  and  eccentric  parson.    In  a  few  days 
my  stock  had  so  increased  that  I  was  no  longer  able 
to  wheel  it  home  at  night,  so  I  took  a  place  near  the 
market  to  put  it  in,  and  set  up  a  new  stalL    This 
year  the  stock  of  Mr.  Slack,  printer,  of  Salford,  was 
removed  to  St.  Ann's  Square  to  be  sold  by  auction.  I 
bought,  and  cleared  ten  pounds  in  one  day,  and  had 
a  great  many  perfect  copies  of  Tim  Bobbin — 8vo. — at 
the  price  of  waste  paper.  During  the  year  1818 1  had 
a  famous  bargain  from  Hope  Hall,  and  cleared  a  good 
deal  of  money. 

The  Peterloo  riots  now  took  place.  On  the  day 
after  the  breakK)ut,  about  twelve  o'clock,  a  man  came 
galloping  down  Market-street  Lane  to  the  Exchange, 
proclaiming  that  a  mob  of  ten  thousand  were  coming 
into  the  town  from  Oldham  Boad,  armed  with  lustols, 
picks,8cythes,and  bludgeons.  I  never  saw  such  a  bustle 
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ia  my  life  as  then  took  place.  The  Exchange  doors 
and  shatters  were  banged  to.  Tradesmen  were  run- 
ning in  all  directions.  Hondreds  of  panes  of  glass 
were  broken  by  hunying  up  the  shatters.  The  Market 
Place  was  cleared  in  a  few  minutes.  Books,  stockings, 
hardware,  pUtnts,  and  vegetables  of  all  sorts  were 
flung  indiscriminately  into  the  storing  cellars,  and, 
after  all,  it  turned  out  a  false  alarm  I  The  same  night, 
however,  there  were  serious  riots  in  Oldham-street. 
Several  persons  were  shot.  One  I  knew.  His  name 
was  Parry,  and  he  lived  in  Gravel  Lane,Salford.  He 
lost  a  leg  from  a  pistol  shot. 

In  1820  my  stock  had  so  increased  that  I  took  a 
cellar  shop  in  Market-street  Lane.  It  was  at  the 
comer  of  what  was  then  called  the '  New  Market,'  on 
the  westerly  side  of  the  street  leading  to  the  present 
Guardian  office.  The  property  belonged  to  the  Rev. 
John  Clowes,  of  Broughton  Hall.  Mr.  Tv^ord,  of 
Dean^gate,  watchmaker,  was  his  steward  and  col- 
lector. I  had  two  cellars  to  the  front,  the  best  place 
for  business  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  and  paid  but  four 
shillings  per  week  rent,  and  I  had  a  stall  in  front 
upon  which  I  could  show  eighteen  hundred  volumes  I 
The  building  was  five  storeys  high,  and  let  off  to 
different  tenants.  The  stairs  leading  to  every  floor 
were  outside  the  building,  a  plan  seldom  seen  now-a- 
days.  Nothing  but  good  luck  had  attended  me  from 
the  day  I  flrst  wheeled  my  stock  into  the  Market 
Place,  and  became  a  bookseller  and  a  bookbuyer.  I 
was  doing  well  at  this  place  in  Market-street  Lane, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  building  I  was  in  was  required 
for  the  widening  of  the  street.  Yet,  in  leaving  it, 
my  good  luck  did  not  desert  me.  By  the  act,  twelve 
months'  notice  to  quit  was  to  be  given  to  each  tenant, 
and  we  were  expecting  it  for  some  time.  The  floor 
above  me  was  occupied  by  one  Booth,  who  kept  b 
registry  office.  The  next  was  George  Hall's  billiard 
rooms.  Over  the  billiard  rooms  was  George  Collier, 
a  working  optician,  and  the  top  storey  of  all  was  used 
for  making  flock  beds  and  mattresses  out  of  cotton 
waste.  All  these  people  told  me  that  they  would 
receive  compensation  for  leaving,  but  that  I,  having 
so  recently  entered,  would  get  nothing.  The  long- 
expected  notices  at  length  were  delivered,  and  in 
nune  I  was  directed  to  send  a  statement  in  writing  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  loss  I  should  sustain  in  re- 
moving. To  the  astonishment  of  the  other  tenants, 
there  was  no  allusion  to  compensation  in  the  notices 


they  had  received.  The  laugh  was  now  on  my  side. 
They  became  alarmed,  for  they  all  exx)ected  a  hand- 
some sum.  Having  procured  a  copy  of  the  act  they 
found,  much  to  their  chagrin,  that  none  but  traders 
were  to  be  remunerated  I 

As  my  handwriting  was  wretchedly  bad,  I  got  Mr. 
Bobinson,  the  writing  master,  to  make  out  my  claim, 
and  it  was  executed  in  a  beautiful  manner.  I  claimed 
two  hundred  pounds.  When  I  handed  it  in  the 
writing  was  very  much  admired.  It  was  handed  round 
the  room,  and  I  was  complimented  for  my  cleverness. 
I  did  not  undeceive  them.  David,  commonly  called 
'Quaker'  Holt,  was  the  chairman.  About  a  week 
before  the  expiration  of  the  notice,  Charles  Aubrey, 
clerk  to  the  commiisioners,  came  to  my  shop  and  said 
the  commissioners  had  considered  my  case,  and  he 
was  sent  to  offer  me  sixty  pounds.  I  at  once  refused 
it  He  came  back  shortly  and  said  they  would  give 
me  eighty.  If  I  did  not  accept  it  the  case  must  go 
to  a  jury.  I  said  I  would  take  it,  so  he  pulled  a  paper 
out  of  his  pocket  and  said,  '  sign  that.'  I  felt  that 
my  credit  as  a  splendid  penman  must  now  vanish,  for 
bad  as  my  writing  is  now  it  was  much  worse  then. 
I  told  Mr.  Aubrey,  however,  that  I  had  injured  my 
right  arm  and  must  sign  with  my  left  I  I  did  so,  and 
saved  my  credit. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  Jinmiy  into  the 
various  shops  he  became  tenant  of  from  this  time,  nor 
into  that  historical  edifice  at  Lancaster  whither  he 
repaired  for  the  purpose  of  being  'whitewashed.' 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  the  occurrence  of  that 
sanitary  performance  he  was  reduced  to  a  small  stall 
in  the  streets,  the  stock  for  which  was  frequently 
given  by  more  prudent  and  fortunate  fellow-traders 
in  return  for  his  aid  in  sorting  and  marking  their 
purchases.  He  was  considered  the  best  Judge  amongst 
them  all  of  the  commercial  value  of  old  books,  but 
we  fear  there  was  that  wanting  in  him  which  not 
only  prevented  his  prospering,  as  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries in  the  trade  have  done,  but  which 
probably  contributed  to  the  miserable  poverty  in 
which  he  died."  Editos. 

A  good  deal  of  conflicting  evidence  has  been  given 
by  various  correspondents  **  writing  from  memory." 
With  respect  to  this  individual,  Mr.  Johnson  says, 
**  he  had  a  shop  in  Market-Street  fifty  yean  ago,  before 
Marketstreet  Lane  was  widened."  J.  T.  S.,  on  the 
other  hand,  says,  '^Mr.  Johnson's  memory 
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him ; "  and  further,  "  that  Weatherley  had  no  shop 
there,  then  or  afterwards."  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
widening  of  Market-street  was  passed  in  1821,  but 
operations  did  not  begin  till  June,  1822,  and  the 
work  slowly  but  gradually  proprressed  until  1834,  when 
it  was  considered  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  or  four  shops  bet  ween  Palace-street  and  Marsden 
Square,  which  were  rebuilt  a  few  years  since.  It  is 
evident  that  fifty  years  ago  the  work  would  be  in 
progress,  and  at  thiA  time  Weatherley  had  a  shop  in 
Market-Street.  Pigot  and  Son's  General  Directory  for 
1829  contains  the  following:  ''Weatherley,  James, 
dealer  in  old  books,  35,  Market-street;  house,  20, 
Factory  Lane,  Oldfield  Road."  At  this  time  the 
numbers  on  the  doors  ran  consecutively,  not  alter- 
nately as  now.  From  this  fact  I  should  think  the 
shop  would  not  be  far  from  the  corner  of  the  present 
New  Cannon-street.  The  "famous  inn"  referred  to 
as  being  *'a  little  higher  up  the  street,**  was  the  Swan 
(No.  39).  Is  there  any  connection  between  the  name 
of  this  hostelry  and  the  present  Swan  Court  P  From 
tills  and  also  from  the  Bush  Inn,  Deansgate,  the  Bed 
Rover  coach  left  for  London  at  eight  o'clock  every 
night.  The  Peverelof  the  Peak  left  the  Peacock  Inn, 
which  was  a  little  lower  down  on  the  opposite  side 
(No.  104),  every  day  at  twelve  o'clock  for  London. 
The  Royal  Hotel  had  then  the  addition  of  "  New 
Bridgewater  Arms"  to  its  title.  From  this  hotel  only 
the  royal  mails  started  from  under  an  archway, 
between  the  hotel  and  the  premises  now  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Standring  and  Co.,  which  were  then  the  coach 
office.  The  outlines  of  the  arch,  which  was  built  up 
only  a  few  years  ago,  may  still  be  seen.  I  do  not 
understand  J.  T.  S.  when  he  says, "  that  fifty  years  ago 
the  widening  of  Market-street  was  complete  with  the 
exception  of  pulling  down  Newatl's  Buildings  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Swan  Inn  on  the  other."  The  fact 
is  the  pile  known  as  Newall's  Buildings  was  built 
after  the  widening,  by  William  Newall,  the  grocer, 
who  previously  had  a  shop  on  the  site.  These  build- 
ings were  demolished  only  a  few  years  ago  for  the 
Royal  Exchange  extension.  G.  H.  S. 

Heaton  Moor. 

MANCHB8TBB  BOOESBLLBBS. 
(Koe.  927  and  945.) 

[956,]    Having  been  very  unwell  for  some  time 
past  I  have  hot  paid  so  much  attention  to  what  has 


been  published  under  the  above  heading  as  I  other- 
wise should  have  done,  consequently  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  has  been  furnished. 

However,  there  is  the  late  Mr.  Ebenezer  Thompson 
of  Market^treet,  who  may  be  considered  the  most 
extensive  dealer  in  that  line  of  business,  and  very 
eccentric  in  character.  His  published  catalogues 
generally  extended  to  over  500  pages,  demy  8?o.  I 
have  no  doubt  a  notice  of  him  would  be  very  interest- 
ing ;  and  very  probably  his  kinsman,  Mr.  Alexander 
Paton,  of  Market-street,  will  be  able  to  famish  the 
materials. 

There  was  also  (1818)  a  Mr.  Hopps,  of  Pool  Fold, 
and  Mr.  Hopper,  whose  stall  was  at  the  comer  of  Mr. 
Galland's  shop,  between  Market-stzeet  and  the 
Thatched  House  tavern.  He  was  a  very  singular 
character  and  a  most  notorious  *'  mop."  There  was 
also  Mrs.  Bayliss,  whose  shop  was  in  St.  Ann's-street 
With  respect  to  the  three  latter,  Mr.  William  Ford 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  reliable  authority  for 
information,  he  havmg  been  more  closely  identified 
with  the  bookselling  trade  than  myself,  and  being 
personally  acquainted  with  the  parties  named. 

R,  WOOB. 

Busholme. 

WILLIAM  COWDBOT. 
CSo,  949,  AprU  5.) 

[957.J  In  reply  to  the  query  of  S.  a  few  lines  of 
reliable  information  maybe  given,  which  will  supple- 
ment the  matter  contained  in  the  volume  of  LUerary 
^mtnucences. 

In  the  year  1794,  Mr.  William  Cowdroy,  a  com- 
positor and  editor,  of  the  city  of  Chester,  entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr.  Thomas  Boden,  of  Manchester; 
and  in  the  sprmg  of  the  ensuing  year  began  the  Man^ 
Chester  QazdU^  at  22,  St.  Mary's  Gate,  they  being 
joint  editors,  printers,  and  publishers  thereof.  Mr. 
Cowdroy,  on  leaving  Chester,  fixed  his  home  near  to 
Greengate,  Salford.  The  partnership  was  of  short 
duration.  In  1800  Mr.  Cowdroy,  being  sole  proprietor 
of  the  Oasettet  had  removed  his  office  to  20,  Hunter's 
Lane,  where  it  remained  until  his  demise,  in  the 
summer  of  1814.  From  this  office,  in  1796,  ismied  the 
popular  political  squib,  IHebeian  Politics,  previously 
printed  in  the  columns  of  the  newspajier.  Further 
and  final  information  touching  theCowdroys  appears 
upon  a  plain  flat  stone  covering  the  family  grave 
(the  natural  traveller's  rest)  in  St.  Mark's  Churchyard, 
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Cheetham  Hill  Tillaf^,  which  grayeyard  is  remarkable 

for  the  number  of  Salford  people  buried  therein : — 

Here  reeteth  the  body  of  William  Cowdroy,  Editor 
and  Proprietor  of  the  Manchester  Gazette,  who  died 
Bfarch  10th,  1822,  aged  47  years.  Also  Martha^  his  wife, 
who  died  Noyember  Ist,  1847,  aged  68  years.  Also  Sarah 
Add,  daughter  of  William  ana  Martha  Cowdroy,  of  Sal- 
ford,  who  died  December  17th,  1809,  aged  2  years  and 
6  months.  Also  Ueniy,  son  of  William  and  Martha 
Cowdroy,  who  died  September  15th,  1854,  aged  49  years. 

William  Cowdroy,  twenty  years  Editor  and  Proprietor 
of  the  Manchester  Gazette,  deynrtod  this  life  August  10th, 
1814,  aged  61  years. 

A  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Cowdroy,  junior,  the 
last  of  her  name  in  this  district,  is  at  present  liying 
in  Hulme.  R.  W.  P. 

CHOBLTON  HALL  AND  HADAMK  MYNSHULL. 
(Noe  916,  932,  and  929.) 

[958.J    J.  OwBN  is  not  quite  right  in  what  he  says 
about  Madame  Mynshull.    She  was  the  daughter  of 
Oliyer  Nabb,  an  exciseman  (not  an  attorney),  of 
Whalley,  where  Thomas  Mynshull  fell  in  loye  with 
her,  and  they  were  married  at  Whalley  in  the  year 
1732.    They  liyed  at  Whalley  for  a  length  of  time, 
where  he  practised  his  profession  of  pharmacy  and 
amassed  a  large  fortune.    From  thence  they  went  to 
Yorkshire,  after  which  he  bought  the  Choriton  Hall 
estate  of  205  acres  from  Ellis  Hey,  of  Monks  Hall, 
Ecdee,  for  £300.    Madame  Mynshull's  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  William  Bishton,  of  Jack  House, 
Oswaldt wistle.   Her  husband,  Thomas  Mynshull ,  died 
as  J.  OWBN  says.  September  17, 1749,  aged  forty-nine, 
leaving  his  estate  to  the  heirs  and  issues  of  the  next 
of  kin,  after  proyiding  for  the  future  wants  of  Madame 
Mynshull,  who  being  an  eccentric  woman,  advertized 
at  the  age  of  sizty-ftye  years  for  a  husband.    First 
come  ftrst  served.     Comet   Roger   Aytoun   (alias 
Spanking  Soger  from  his  height  being  six  feet  six 
inches)  being  a  jolly  sort  of  fellow  amongst  his 
comrades,  they  prompted  him  to  offer  his  hand  to 
her,  which  of  course  he  did,  and  was  accepted,  and 
they  were  married  at  the  Collegiate  Church,  February 
2, 1769.    Their  only  son,  Thomas  Samuel  Mynshull, 
died  February  28,  1755,  aged  twenty-two  years,  and 
willed  the  property  as  his  father  had  done,  through 
which  a  trial  occurred  at  Kirkdale  in  the  year  1843, 
by  the  Bishtons  of  Blackbuni,  who  claimed  the  pro- 
perty as  the  descendants  of  the  eldest  brother  of 
Madame  Mynshull's  mother,  which  claim  they  did 
not  sustain,  it  being  proved  beyond  a  doubt  at  the 
time  that  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  a  younger 
brother,  and  only  for  a  deed  of  conveyance  being  loat 


of  some  property  belonging  to  this  estate  the  Bishtons 

of  Haslingden  would  have  put  in  a  counter  claim  to  it. 

It  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years'. keen 

searching  for  it  that  it  was  found,  but  then  all  was 

too  late,  the  Statute  of  Limitations  debarring  them 

from  such  claim.     A  person  named  Nesbit  was  the 

party  sued  in  1843.    He  kept  an  academy  at  the 

comer  of  Sydney-street,  Oxford  Boad.    He  died  six 

weeks  before  the  trial  came  off. 

Spanking  Boger,  afterwards  Major-Qeneral  Aytoun, 

died  at  Inohdamey,  in  Scotland,  October  23, 1810. 

William  Bishton. 

Horpurhey. 

QUEBIES. 
[959.][  Bbrttaboh-street.— Can  any  one  tell  me 
the  origm  of  the  name  of  Brettargh-street,  Pendleton  ? 

W.  B. 

[9flOJ  Saint  Patrick.— When  and  where  was 
Saint  Patrick  bom,  and  was  he  of  Scotch  or  Irish 
nationality  P  T.  H.  Mbbbdith. 

[961.1    Slack  thb  Enobaveb.— Mr.  John  Slack 
senior.  Gravel  Lane,  Salford,  historical  engraver.  Can 
any  reader  kindly  tell  where  the  above-named  gentle- 
man was  buried  ?  P. 

r962.[J  Pendleton  May  Pole.— It  would  be 
interestmg  to  know  when  this  relic  of  **  Merrie  Eng- 
land in  the  olden  time  "  was  erected  in  its  present 
position,  and  also  the  last  occasion  on  which  it  was 
used.  T.  A.  B. 

[963.]  Plough  Monday  and  Dog  Days.— Can 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  why  the  flnst  Monday 
after  the  Epiphany  is  called  Plougn  Monday  P  Also, 
why  are  the  days  from  the  thud  of  July  to  the 
eleventh  of  August  called  Dog-days  P  G.  W. 

r964.]  The  Heads  of  the  1745  Bebels.— The 
heads  of  Thomas  Syddall  and  Thomas  Deacon,  who 
were  executed  for  rebellion  in  the  year  1746,  were 
one  night  stolen  off  the  Manchester  Exchange  where 
they  were  being  exhibited.  Can  any  one  inform  me 
whether  it  was  known  who  stole  them  and  what 
became  of  them  P  C.  II.  B. 

[965.]  The  Philosophy  op  the  Yawn.  —  Will 
some  one  explain  thephilosophy  of  the  infectiousnesH  • 
of  yawning  r  That  it  is  infectious  any  one  may  test 
by  simulating  the  operation.  I  have  brought  it  about 
in  my  young  days,  when  candleswere  more  commonly 
used  than  now,  by  miJdng  a  pair  of  snuffers  perform 
a  succession  of  gapes.  W.  Hindshaw. 

[966. J    Author  Wanted.— Who  is  the  author  of 
the  following  lines  P — 
The  man  of  kindness  to  his  beast  is  kind ; 
A  brutal  action  shows  a  brutal  mind. 
Remember,  He  who  made  us,  formed  the  brute ; 
Who  gave  thee  sense  and  reason,  also  formed  him  mute 
He  was  destined  to  be  thy  servant,  not  thy  drudge ; 
Bemember,  his  Creator  is  thy  Judge. 

M.  C. 
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[967.1  A  Rainbow  at  Night.— Is  it  not  rather  an 
unusual  thing  for  a  rainbow  to  be  seen  at  night  P  I 
saw  the  only  one  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  at  9  56  p.m. 
on  Friday,  the  28th  ultimo,  when  about  two  miles 
from  Conway.  It  was  blowing  heavily  at  the  time  with 
sharp  showers,  and  every  time  the  moon — which  was 
only  six  days'  old—appeared  from  behind  the  clouds, 
there  was  a  perfect  semicircle  of  light  in  the  heavens, 
exactly  like  a  rainbow  in  the  daytime,  but  without 
the  colours.  Have  any  of  your  readers  ever  witnessed 
a  similar  phenomenon  P  Plas  Tibion. 

[968.1  Obscubb  PAS8A0BS  IN  Tennyson. —  I 
should  DO  obliged  if  any  one  will  throw  light  upon 
the  following  passages  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  Idymof 
the  King:— 

The  pale  blood  of  the  wizard  at  her  touch 
Took  gayer  coloursy  like  an  oj>al  leami'd. 

ViVIBN. 

Does  "  an  opal  warm*d  "  do  this  ? 

But  by  mine  eyes  and  by  mine  ears  I  swear, 
I  win  be  deafer  than  the  Uue^jed  cat. 

Holt  Gkail. 

Are  there  any  blue  or  black  eyes,  really  P  I  believe 
inquiry  sa^s  not,  but  grey  and  brown.  What  "  blue- 
eyed  cat"  IS  alluded  to ;  or  are  "  blue-eyed"  cats  noted 
for  deafness  P  Kichbm. 

[969. J    Dbbivation  op  Bbswick.— -Whitaker,  in 
his  BUiory  of  Manchester,  supposes  this  name  to 
signify  Bettis  wick,  the  former  word  being  the  proper 
name  of  a  man  and  the  latter  meaning  street,  or  rather 
a  village  consisting  of  a  street.     The  doctor  un- 
doubtedly laboured  under  the  delusion  that  his  Saxon 
ancestors  were  in  the  habit  of  designating  their  mas- 
culine Hetties  by  the  appellation  of  Bess,  just  as  the 
people  of  his  own  times  were  prone  to  address  their 
femmine  Betties  by  a  somewhat  similar  sobriquet 
If  he  did  not  labour  under  that  delusion  he  certainly 
indulged,  somehow  or  other,  in  the  fertility  of  his 
imagmation  when  he  conjectured  that  "Beswick" 
was  a  corruption  of  "  Bettiswick,"  inasmuch  as  the 
former  word,  besides  being  the  name  of  one  of  our 
own  Mancunian  suburbs,  is  likewise  the  designation 
of  a  village  near  Lockington,  Yorkshire ;  and  the  sup- 
ppsition  of  Bettiswick  becoming  so  strangely  twisted 
into  Beswick,  and  that  too  in  moro  than  one  instance, 
is  almost  a  ramble  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability. 
The  final «  wick"  is  nght,  but  the  initial  **  Betti"  is 
anything  but  satisfactory.     Has  no  one  suggested 
"  Becc,"  A.S.  for  "  brook  '^P    The  first  syllables  m  the 
names  of  such  places  as  Becksford  and  Bexley  are,  I 
believe,  distorted  forms  of  that  word ;  and  as  the 
Medlock  intersects  the  locality,  the  probability  of  the 
township  deriving  the  first  part  of  its  name  from  the 
same  source  is  clear  enough.    The  fact  of  Beswick 
having  been  ancientiy  written  «  Bexwicke"  is  a  cir- 
cumstance tending  to  confirm  my  supposition     Can 
any  contributor  enlighten  me  on  the  subject  P 
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THB  WIDBNINQ  OF  MABKBT-STBBBT. 

[970.]  I  observe  that  in  one  of  the  paragraphs  in 
your  last  Saturday's  issue,  referring  to  Old  Weatherley, 
the  bookseller,  allusion  is  made  to  the  widening  of 
Market-street  and  to  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners, 
at  which  my  father  was  in  the  chair.  Perhaps  the 
following  list  of  the  commissioners,  taken  from  the 
Act  of  Parliament  of  1821,  may  be  interesting  to 
some  of  their  descendants: — 


Robert  Andrew 
Jonathan  Andrew 
Edward  Baxter 
John  Bradshaw 
James  Brierley 
John  Bennett 
James  Bury 
Richard  Clegg 
John  Chippendale 
James  ClarkBon 
Thomas  Hodson  Cardwell 
Robert  Duck 
Jonathan  Dawson 
Thomas  DarweU 
Joseph  Flintoff 
Jeremiah  Fielding 
George  Frazer 
Thomas  Fleming 
George  Grundy 
William  Gamett 
John  Greaves 
Robert  Hyde  Greg 
George  Hole 
Thomas  Hovle 
Benjamin  Heywood 
Thomas  Harbottie 
David  Holt 
Thomas  Hardman 
James  Hibbert 
John  Harding 
Thomas  Check  Hewes 
John  Kirkman 
James  Kennedv 
John  Kenworthy 
Samuel  Knight 
John  Lomax 
Edward  Loyd 


John  Moore^  jimior 

Francis  Mams 

Francis  Ma^all  Mallalieu 

Robert  Milluigton 

James  M'Connel 

Henry  Newbery 

Richa.  Potter  ef  Cannon-»t. 

Thomas  Peel 

Shakesi)eare  Phillips 

Thos.  Potter  of  the  Adelphi 

Thomas  Parker 

John  Railton 

James  Ramsbottom 

Charles  Ryder 

William  R^o^lanoe 

John  Ratchffe 

Thomas  Sharp 

Thomas  Biomiley  William 

Sanderson 
John  Shuttleworth 
Richard  Smith 
John  Edward  Taylor 
Peter  Taylor 
James  Touchet,  junior 
Joseph  Todd 
William  Tate 
George  William  Wood 
Thomas  Willdns 
John  Walkerof  Bridgewater 

Yard 
Richard  Warren 
Thomas  Worthington 
William  H.  Wahnsley 
Gilbert  Winter 
Thomas  Watkins 
James  Wood 
Peter  Watson 


I  believe  that  not  one  of  the  above  gentiemen  is 
now  hving ;  but  this  is  not  surprising,  as  doubtiess 
they  would  all  be  persons  of  established  position,  and 
no  longer  young,  at  the  date  of  their  appointment 
I  have  my  father's  copy  of  the  Act,  which  is  bound 
and  interleaved,  and  has  a  plan  attached.  Doubtiess 
each  commissioner  would  be  furnished  with  a  <pmiift> 
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copy  similarly  treated.  I  find  that  on  one  of  the 
blank  pages  my  father  has  entered,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, a  list  of  the  various  committees  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  work.    This  entry  is  as  follows,  viz.: 

The  foUowinff  select  committees  were  appointed  for 
carrying  into  effect,  moreezypeditiously  and  with  greater 
eoonomv,  the  several  provisions  of  the  Act,  not  only  for 
improving  and  widemng  Marketrstreet,  but  the  several 
avenues  leading  thereto : — 

Market-street  Committee:  Thomas  Fleming,  Robert 
Duck,  Geon;e  Grundy,  George  William  Wood,  John 
Bradshaw,  Kenworthy,  Joseph  FUntoff . 

Tenants'  Committee :  Francis  Phillips,  Richard  Potter, 
Charles  Rider,  Edward  Baicter,  Woolam,  Edward  Satter- 
thwaite,  Robert  MiUington,  Henry  Burgess,  Samuel 
Stocks,  Thomas  Fleming,  John  £.  Taylor. 

Accounts'  Committee :  Thomas  Fleming,  David  Holt, 
George  Grundy,  Walker,  Peter  Watson,  Jas.  Bennett. 

King-street  Committee :  Thomas  Fleming,  Kenworthy, 
Loyd,  Bradshaw,  George  William  Wood,  Robert  Duck. 
Thomas  Check  Hewes. 

Brown-street  Committee :  Thomas  Fleming,  Thomas 
Worthington,  David  Holt,  Joseph  Flintoff,  Thomas  Peel, 
Tliomas  WatkiDs,  Newbeiy. 

It  will  be  observed  that  one  or  two  of  the  above 
names  are  not  in  the  original  list  of  commissioners. 
Perhaps  they  had  been  appointed  in  the  room  of  some 
who  had  declined  to  act.  David  Holt. 

Unwood  Terrace.  Altrlncham. 

HAWOBTH  AND  CHARLOTTE  BROKTB. 

[971.]  The  ancient  parish  church  and  parsonage, 
consecrated  by  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most 
original  of  our  authoresses,  are  likely  soon  to  be 
transformed  in  accordance  to  the  taste  and  require- 
ments ot  modem  times.  With  the  knowledge  that 
the  many  admirers  of  Charlotte  Bronte  may  therefore 
possess  but  few  opportunities  of  visiting  her  shrine 
I  devoted  Good  Friday  last  to  the  pilgrimage,  trust- 
ing that  our  good  bishop  will  not  regard  this  as  a 
desecration  of  the  day. 

Leaving  Cottonopolis  by  an  early  train,  we  pass  the 
important  towns  of  Bury,  Haslingden,  and  Accring- 
ton,  bright  in  the  morning  sunshine,  and  in  due  time 
reach  the  quaint  and  clean  little  Colne,  whose  out- 
skirts might  have  formed  the  original  of  **  CmdoTd,** 
Here  we  make  for  the  old  pack-horse  road  to  Keighley 
and  are  soon  amidst  the  heatherH»vered  fells,  which 
in  autumn  must  be  glorious  in  their  purple  hues. 
Even  in  this  late  spring  they  have  many  a  tint  dear 
to  a  landscape  painter,  or  to  any  lover  of  Nature  in 
her  wilder  moods.  At  the  small  hamlet  of  Lanth  waite 
Bridge  we  make  a  detour,  and  presently  arrive  at 
Emmott's  Hall  which,  with  the  adjacent  mill,  looks 


as  if  it  had  figured  in  Shirley.  Higher  up  on.  the 
hill  side  we  pass  the  new  Keighley  reservoir,  and 
note  the  ruined  mills  and  deserted  farmhouses  which 
speak  too  plainly  of  the  depression  of  trade. 

Ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Colne  we  reach  the  now 
famous  village  of  Haworth,  with  its  veiy  steep  streets, 
its  four  or  five  publio-houses,  two  dissenting  chapels, 
school,  parsonage,  and  parish  church,  all  huddled  so 
closely  together  that  one  might  suppose  land  to  be 
worth  as  much  per  yard  as  in  Comhill,  London.  Of 
course  we  enter  the  Black  Bull,  in  whose  bar  poor 
Bramwell  used  to  pour  forth  for  the  amusement  of 
the  guests  a  stream  of  wit  and  anecdote,  as  told  in  the 
pages  of  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Having  rested  in  the  veritable 
Bramwellian  chair,  and  pending  the  inevitable  (but 
excellent)  ham  and  eggs,  we  step  into  the  church- 
yard, not  merely  crowded,  but  crammed  full  of  graves, 
some  of  very  ancient,  many  of  modem  date.  Close  to 
the  graveyard,  and  rather  above  its  level,  stands  the 
parsonage  with  its  small  trim  garden.  Why  this 
most  unhealthy  state  of  things  should  exist  or  ever 
have  existed,  is  incomprehensible  when  we  look  at 
the  grand  sweep  of  moorland,  north,  south,  east,  and 
west;  and  it  saddens  one  to  imagine  the  little  con- 
sumptive girls  breathing,  day  after  day,  in  a  living 
tomb.  No  wonder  they  snatched  every  available 
minute  for  a  rough  scramble  on  the  hills,  be  the 
weather  cold  or  hot,  their  clothing  thick  or  thin. 
However,  such  seems  the  condition  of  Haworth  life ; 
even  a  school,  erected  by  donation,  is  placed  so  close 
to  the  churchyard  and  parsonage  gate  that  there  is 
hardly  a  passage  between  them. 

But  visitors  are  entering  the  church  itself,  and  we 
follow  into  a  veiy  ancient  edifice.  The  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  massive  stone  pillars,  surmounted  by  Gothic 
arches,  and  has  been  somewhat  modernized.  All 
besides—the  pulpit,  collecting  boxes,  faded  and  un- 
shaken cushions,  high-backed  oaken  pews — are 
antique,  solemn,  and  heavy.  Even  the  atmosphere 
has  an  ancient  flavour,  reminding  us  of  a  first-class 
railway  carriage  unopened  for  a  few  weeks ;  for  here 
agaiUj  where  Nature  has  provided  the  purest  ot  air, 
man  seems  to  have  an  inconquerable  averson  to  its 
free  use.  The  Bronte  vault  lies  close  to  the  com- 
munion table,  their  marble  tablet  (defaced  by  damp 
apparently)  records  the  birth  and  untimely  death  of 
each  one  of  those  highly-gifted  children ;  and  finally 
the  removal  of  their  surviving  father  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-five,  after  a  pastorate  of  forty-one 
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yean.  We  learn  that  the  church  is  quite  large 
enough  for  the  ezoBting  congregation  and  that  many 
of  them  are  averse  to  its  being  rebuilt ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  influential  parishioners  are 
determined  shortly  to  replace  it  by  a  modem  one  of 
more  architectural  pretensions,  lacking  the  indescrib- 
able charm  of  its  venerable  predecessor.  At  present, 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  ground  floor  (we  know  not  the 
ecclesiastical  term)  would  hardly  please  our  city 
coroner,  being  strictly  preserved,  as  the  following 
and  many  similar  inscriptions  will  testify  :—**  John 
Hartley,  Haworth,  hath  three  sittings  and  a  half  in 
this  pew  for  Hilltop."  "  Abraham  Sutcliffe,  Shaw- 
top,  hath  three  sittings  here  for  Great  Stone."  Another 
inscription  states  that  **  this  steeple  and  little  bell 
were  made  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  600."  The  free 
seats,  we  presume,  are  in  the  spacious  gallery,  into 
which  we  had  not  time  to  penetrate;  but  having 
^imitted  inquiry  on  this  point,  we  are  open  to  cor- 
rection. 

I  write  for  readers  intimate  with  the  novels  of 
"  Currer  Bell" and  who  have  also  enjoyed  the  unique  bio- 
graphy by  her  friend,  who,  like  her  heroine,  loved  truth 
for  its  own  sake,  and  hated  cant  and  conventionalism. 
The  storm  of  critical  and  clerical  abuse  which  assailed 
Mrs.  Gaskell  for  her  fearless  exposure  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  blundering  benevolence  at  Cowen's 
Bridge  School  call  to  mind  Carlyle's  adjuration :— "  O 
beloved  brother  blockheads  of  mankind  I  let  us  close 
those  wide  mouths  of  ours ;  let  us  cease  shrieking, 
and  begin  considering."  It  is  not  withiu  my  pro- 
vince to  analyze  the  works  of  the  Bronte  family, 
which  are  su%  generis,  nor  to  moralize  upon  what  was 
or  what  might  have  been  in  their  strange  history. 
Jane  Eyi'e  is  essentially  an  autobiography,  end  has 
most  likely  done  for  girls  what  Nicholas  NickUby  did 
for  boys:  and  the  numerous  class  of  struggling 
parents  are,  or  ought  to  be,  grateful  accordingly.  Of 
Charlotte  Bronte  it  has  been  said  :—**  Her  career  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  one  of  the  saddest  on 
rec  )rd.  Her  life,  from  first  to  last,  is  an  example  of 
courage,  patience,  and  devotion."  Intending  visitors 
to  her  mountain  home  should  wend  their  way  thither 
before  the  modem  reformers  begin  operations. 
Pedestrians  may  travel  by  railway  via  Bradford  and 
Keighley,  I  prefer  the  walk  through  Oxenhope  and 
Crimsworth  to  Hebden  Bridge,  though  it  involves  a 
final  journey  per  L.  &  Y.  of  twenty-four  miles,  in  the 
incredible  space  of  two  hours.  Xiphias. 


OOMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

BBBTTABOH-flTBBBT,  PBNDLBTON. 
(Qoery  No.  95d,  April  12.) 

r$)72.J  The  origin  of  the  name  of  Brettargh-streetin 
Pendleton  is  that  the  houses  of  which  it  ¥ra8 
originally  formed  were  bmlt  by  oae  John  Brettai|f^h, 
(pronounced  Britter  or  Brittar)  and  adjoined  the 
coal  wharf  and  stables  owned  by  him.  From  this 
place  he  retailed  the  coals  as  agent  for  Mr.  Knowles, 
as  well  as  from  wharves  off  Oldfield  Road.  He  also 
built  the  house  which  stands  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Pendleton  Railway  Station,  where  he  and  his  family 
lived  for  some  years,  until  the  Railway  Company 
bought  it  from  him,  supposing  that  the  house  would 
have  to  come  down,  but  it  was  arranged  otherwise. 
The  canal  was  shifted  in  that  locality  a  few  yards 
east,  and  the  railway  was  formed  on  the  old  canal 
bed,  so  the  house  was  left  standing.  The  same  John 
Brettargh  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
New  Quay  Company.  He  was  much  respected  by 
his  neighbours,  who  being  mostly  hand-loom' 
weavers,  looked  up  to  him  as  having  superior 
advantages  of  getting  mformation,  and  he  was  ever 
willing  to  communicate  such  information  as  he  pos- 
sessed for  their  benefit.  It  must  be  remembered 
there  were  no  penny  newspapers  then.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  him  in  Peel  Park   Museum,  and  I  think 

it  a  very  good  likeness. 

John  Hulvk. 

Salford. 


THB     LBBLESS 


BENCH    (BUCHE) 
DBB*8  DIABY. 


PBB8TWICH:     DB. 


(Query  No.  924,  Maroh  22.) 
[973.]  I  cannot  identify  this  Bench,  or  (as  it  should 
be)  Buche,  which  ought  to  be  readily  recognized  by 
some  old  inhabitant  of  the  vicinity.  It  seems  to  be 
at  that  part  of  the  boundary  of  Manchester  and 
Prestwich  near  Kersall  Hall.  The  *'  extents  "  of  the 
parish  quoted  on  p.  395  of  Matncestre  do  not  help. 
The  place  may  perhaps  be  identified  when  it  is  named 
m  connection  with  the  entire  passage  in  Warden 
Dee's  Diary,  whence  it  is  taken,  and  which  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  beating  of  the  bounds  of  the  parish  of 
Manchester  in  1597.  This  ancient  custom  of  peram- 
bulation, then  in  pretty  general  use,  usually  took  place 
dunng  the  Rogation  Days,  and  was  designed  to  sup- 
plicate a  blessLDg  on  '*  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth 
so  as  in  due  time  we  may  enjoy  them,"  and  to  pre- 
serve or  establish  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  limits 
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of  parishes.  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  one 
of  these  perambulations  led  by  the  judicious  Richard 
Hooker,  when  parson  at  Boscombe  in  Wiltshire,  in 
Walton's  life  of  that  divine.  A  homily  was  prepared 
for  the  religious  service,  in  which  the  Psalm  "  Benedic, 
anima  mea  "  was  said  or  sung,  and  the  malediction 
was  pronounced,  ''Cursed  be  he  that  removeth  his 
neighbour's  land  mark ! "  The  Bogation  Days  in  1597 
were  the  2nd,  drd,  and  4th  of  May,  and  on  the  last  of 
these  days,  viz.,  the  Wednesday  before  Holy  Thursday 
(or  Ascension  Day),  the  Warden  gathered  the 
parishioners  to  perform  this  useful  service,  "per- 
suading all,"  like  Hooker  about  the  very  same  time, 
"  both  rich  and  poor,  if  they  desired  the  preservation 
of  love  and  their  parish-rights  and  liberties,  to 
accompany  him  in  his  perambulation ;  and  most  did 
80."  Dee  had  then  been  Warden  of  Manchester  for 
about  two  years;  but  he  first  came  hither  on  the  15th 
FebruaTj,  1596.  In  his  Diary  for  that  year  there  is 
nothing  about  beating  the  bounds  on  the  17th  to 
19th  May,  which  were  the  Rogation  Days ;  but  there 
are  gaps  in  the  entries  about  that  date.  His  disputes 
with  the  Fellows  may  have  interfered  with  that 
perambulation.  The  matter  was  of  importance  to 
Dee,  who  had  likewise  quarrels  with  the  landowners 
as  to  tithes  from  the  estates  which  were  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  parish.  Partly  in  view  of  theso  disputes 
the  Warden  had  in  1596  engaged  Christopher  Sazton, 
the  celebrated  surveyor,  to  map  the  parish ;  and  at 
the  veiy  time  of  the  ** beating"  in  1597  a  **  geometri- 
cal! survey"  of  it  was  being  finished.  The  passage 
in  the  diary  where  this  "  Leeless  Bench"  is  named  is 
one  of  very  many  passages  in  that  interesting  journal 
which  has  been  most  faultily  transcribed  and  care- 
lessly printed.  The  matter  in  question  puzzled  Mr. 
Harlaod ;  but  he  passed  this  "  Leeless  Bench"  without 
a  note  {Continuathnof  CtmH-I^et lUcords,Chetham 
Society,  vol.  Ixv.  page  87).  The  following  is  an 
exact  copy  of  the  account  of  the  perambulation  as 
printed  from  Dee's  Diary  by  the  Camden  Society  in 
1&12  (vol.  xiz.  page  58)  :— 

**  May  4th  [1597],  I,  with  Sir  Robert  Barber,  curat 
[of  Manchester  J,  and  Robert  Talsley,  clerk  of  Man- 
chester parish  church,  with  diverse  of  the  town  of 
divers  ages,  went  in  perambulation  to  the  bownds  of 
Manchester  parish :  beginning  at  the  Leeless  Bench 
against  Preetwich  parish,  and  so  had  a  vew  of  the 
thxe  come  stacks,  and  then  down  tyll  Mr.  Standysh 
new  enclosure  on  The  low,  wherwe  stayed  and  vewed 


the  stak  yet  stftnding  in  the  bank  of  the  dich,  being 
from  the  corne  a  eleven  measures  of  Mr.  Standleys 
stak  then  in  his  hand,  and  two  fote  more,  which  still 
I  did  measure  afterward,  and  it  did  conteyn  in  Kentish 
f eete  6  ynches  and  thre  quarters.  The  survey  geo- 
metrical! of  the  very  circuits  of  Manchester  parish 
was  ended  in  this,  being  the  sixth  day  of  my  work." 

Dee  was  a  topographer  and  arithmetician  of  the 
first  order,  and  could  never  have  been  guilty  of  all 
the  nonsense  here  attributed  to  him.  "  Three  com 
stacks"  gitb  dh  in  May  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  of 
in  this  climate.  Another  stack  "  standing  in  the  bank 
ot  a  ditch,"  at  a  distance  from  the  aforesaid  "  com,"  is 
equally  perplexing.  A  stack  in  Mr.  Standley^s  hand, 
containing  so  many  "Kentish  feet,"  must  have 
astonished  the  sober  men  of  the  town !  Then  Warden 
Dee  is  made  to  work  six  days  at  the  geometrical 
survey,  when  he  is  said  two  days  earlier  to  have  been 
otherwise  engaged.  What  Dee  actually  wrote  in  his 
diary  was  the  following,  taken  from  the  original 
MS.  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum : — 

"  May  4th,  I,  with  Sir  Robert  Barber,  curat,  and 
RobeitTilsley,  clerk  of  Manchester  parish  church,  with 
diverse  of  the  town  of  diverse  ages,  went  in  peram- 
bulation to  the  bownds  of  Manchester  parish :  began 
at  the  Leeless  buche  against  Prestwich  parish,  and  so 
had  vew  of  the  comer  stake,  and  then  down  tyll  Mr. 
Standysh  new  enclosure  on  Thelow,  wher  we  stayed 
and  vewed  the  stake  yet  standing  in  the  bank  of  the 
dich,  being  from  the  comer  a  eleven  measures  of  Mr. 
Standley's  stick  then  in  his  hand,  and  2  fote  more, 
which  stick  I  did  measure  afterward  and  it  did  con- 
taeyn  in  length  feete.  6.  ynch.  3.  [That  is,  6ft.  3in. 
X  11 « 68ft,  9in.  This  total,  +  2ft  «  70ft,  9in. 
Dee  puts  the  sum  down  thus:  "The  Totall 
mesure  fete.  69.  ynches  9."]  At  which  place  f Stan- 
dysh's  enclosure]  Tetlow  servant  to  Mr.  [James] 
Ashton  of  Chaderton  with  •  .  .  did  mete  us,  and 
the  survey  geometrical!  of  the  very  circuits  of  Man- 
chester parish  was  ended  in  this,  being  the  sixth  day 
of  my  work  folks  day." 

On  the  word  "stake"  the  following  note,  from 
Instractions  how  to  hold  a  Court-baron,  may  be  cited : 
"  If  any  man  hath  removed  any  bounds  or  marks, 
meare  stones  or  stakes,  between  this  lordship  and  any 
other,  or  between  tenant  and  tenant,  yon  must  present 
their  names,  for  it  is  an  evil  office  and  they  deserve 
to  i)e  punished  for  it"  (MancheOer  Court  Led,  p.  60.) 

"Thelow"  is  perhaps  Thelmore  Waste,  which  lay 
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between  the  parishes  of  Manchester  and  FTestwich. 
Toaching  the  line  of  demarkation  on  that  Waste, 
James  Asheton  of  Chadderton,  Esq.,  the  farmer  of  the 
tithes  of  Prestwich,  was  in  dispute  with  the  College 
of  Manchester  three  years  after  this  perambulation ; 
and  he  was  also  at  variance  with  James  Chetham 
of  Nuthurst,  gentleman,  who  drew  up  the  boundaries 
for  the  ecclesiastical  commission  which  Dr.  Dee  men- 
tions in  the  Diary  (page  63),  under  date  of  llth 
September,  1600. 

I  may  add  that  I  am  editing  the  entire  Manchester 
portion  of  the  Diary  for  Mr.  Earwaker's  new 
Archsoological  Journal,  the  Camden  Society's  text  of 
the  Diary,  pp.  51-64,  being  disfigured  by  numerous 
inaccuracies  and  omissions.         John  E.  Bailey. 

Btretford,  ICaDCheeter. 

RAINBOWS  AT  NIOHT. 
(Query  No.  967,  April  12.) 

[974.*]  A  rainbow  at  night,  or  what  is  visually 
termed  a  lunar  rainbow,  is  a  rather  unusual  thing. 
I  have,  however,  seen  many  of  them  with  the  moon 
at  various  ages.  Generally  they  they  have  described 
only  portions  of  an  arc,  and  sometimes  very  small 
portions.  From  my  experience  of  these  beautiful 
phenomena  I  should  say  they  are  more  frequently 
seen  and  to  better  advantage  in  elevated  districts 
where  the  air  is  pure ;  though  the  fullest  I  ever  saw, 
being  more  than  half  a  circle,  was  about  two  years 
ago  as  I  was  walking  along  the  Eccles  Old  Road,  near 
Hope  Church.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder 
to  me  that  the  poets  have  not  paid  more  attention 
than  I  have  noticed  upon  such  beautiful  nature- 
painting.  E.  K. 

THK  HBA1>S  OF  THR   1745  BEBBL8. 
(Query  No.  964,  April  12.) 

[975.]  The  following  letter,  signed  T,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Manch  tttr  Chiardian  a  few  years 
back,  I  think  will  answer  C.  H.  B.: — 

'<  I  was  dining,  some  thirty  years  ago,  with  the  late 
Dr.  J.  L.  Baxdsley.  When  the  cloth  was  removed  the 
conversation  took  a  more  nairative  character  than  is 
usual.  Many  personal  recollections  were  told,  and  at 
length  one  of  the  guests  incidentally  mentioned  the 
traditions  of  Manchester  at  the  time  of  the  Jacobite 
disturbances.  Upon  this  our  host  observed  how 
singular  it  was  that  the  authorities  of  that  day  had 
never  discovered  the  persons  who  had  removed  from 
the  Manchester  Exchange  the  heads  of  Billy  Dai^son 
(the  hero  of  Shenstone's  ballad)  and  the  two  deacons 


which  had  been  exposed  there,  after  their  execution, 
as  participators  in  the  Jacobite  troubles.  He  added 
that  he  was  the  only  person  living  who  could  then 
solve  the  mystery.  He  went  on  to  say  that  many 
years  previously  (I  forget  the  exact  date)  he  was  in 
attendance  upon  one  Miss  Hale,  who  lived  in  King- 
street,  and  who  had  been  a  great  partizan  of  Charles 
Edward.  The  old  lady,  who  was  then  about  ninety 
years  of  age  and  believed  herself  to  be  dying,  as  was 
in  fact  the  case,  dismissed  all  her  attendants  from  the 
room  except  the  doctor ;  and  having  ascertained  from 
him  that  she  had  not  many  hours  to  live,  told  him 
that  her  brother,  who  was  th^n  dead,  was  the  person 
who  had  removed  the  heads  in  question,  and  that 
they  were  then  buried  in  the  garden  at  the  back  of 
the  house  in  which  she  was  then  living.  She  con- 
cluded by  making  him  promise  that,  when  she  was 
gone,  he  would  have  them  taken  up  and  placed  in 
consecrated  ground.  I  need  hardly  add  that  Dr. 
Bardsley  strictiy  fulfilled  her  wishes.  Three  skulls 
were  found  in  the  garden,  as  she  had  stated,  and 
these  were  placed,  as  I  understood,  in  St.  Ann's 
Churchyard.  This  is  the  more  probable  as  there  are 
now  tombs  of  the  deacons  to  be  found  there."* 

B. 

Heaton  Moor. 

ST.  PATBICX. 
(Quay  No.  960,  April  12.) 

[976.]  SL  Patrick  was  bom  at  Duntocher,  near 
Kilpatrick,  on  the  Clyde,  in  the  year  372.  Duntocher 
was  a  Roman  station.  On  the  completion  of  the 
boundary  wall  (reachiDg  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to 
the  Clyde,  and  of  which  Kilpatrick  was  the  terminus), 
erected  by  the  Roman  general  Agricola  to  repress  the 
incursions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  the  Romans 
withdrew,  leaving  behind  them  a  soldier  named  Maur, 
who  was  the  father  of  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland. 
It  i3  stated  that  after  evangelizing  Hibemia  he  re- 
turned to  the  vicinity  of  his  birthplace,  and  that  bis 
resting-place  is  where  the  Glasgow  Cathedral  now 
stands.  No  doubt  the  guide-books  to  the  Clyde,  of 
which  there  are  many  published,  will  contain  authentic 
information.  J.  A. 

Sadoor^treet. 

It  is  believed,  but  lacks  confirmation,  that  this 
patron  saint  of  Ireland  was  of  Scotch  descent,  having 
been  claimed  by  the  Scots  as  one  of  their  oim 
countrymen,  and  supposed  to  have  been  bom  a  short 
distance  from  Dumbarton.  It  is  also  said  that  he 
founded  many  churches  in  North  Britain,  after  which 
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he  sailed  from  Fort  Patrick  for  Ireland,  and  there 
converted  the  heathen  and  founded  more  churchee. 
He  gave  a  good  iUustration  of  the  Trinity  by  plucking 
a  leaf  of  trefoil  and  demonstrating  how  three  leayee 
might  be  united  and  yet  form  but  one.  Therefore 
the  shamrock  has  for  centuries  been  looked  upon  by 
the  Irish  as  their  national  emblem.  He  died  a.d.  432, 
at  the  remarkable  age  of  123,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  city  of  Down.  Isajlc  Fletcher. 

Heaton  Moor. 

St.  Patrick  (Patricius)  himself  says  that  he  was  bom 
at  Bonavem  Tabenuaa.  There  can  scarcely  be  any 
doubt  that  Bonavem  Tabemisd  was  in  North  Britain. 
It  was  certainly  not  in  Ireland.  St.  Patrick's  parents 
were  Christians,  and  both  his  father  and  grandfather 
bore  Latin  names.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
they  were  Romans ;  they  were  probably  Romanized 
Britons.  Patrick  was  probably  bom  in  what  is  now 
called  Scotland,  but  that  country  in  the  sainf  s  time 
bore  another  name.  The  distribution  of  races  in  it, 
moreoTer,  was  quite  otherwise  than  that  which  now 
exists  there ;  thus,  in  the  first  place,  there  were  then 
no  English-speaking  Lowlanders;  and,in  theeecond, 
though  Scots  from  Ireland  were  already  settled  in 
Caledonia,  they  are  always  spoken  of  as  dwelling 
beyond  the  northern  wall  and  the  bounds  of  the 
Roman  goyemment.  But  the  father  of  Patrick  was 
a  Roman  official.  The  saint,  therefore,  can  hardly  be 
called  a  Scot  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  was 
known  to  him.  Still  less  can  we  dub  him  an  Irish- 
man, though  in  Ireland  he  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
life.  That  he  was  a  Romanized  Briton  I  believe  to 
be  a  Tery  probable  conclusion.  T.  H.  Mbbedith  will 
find  much  interesting  information  about  St.  Patrick 
in  a  little  book  by  Dr.  Maclear,  called  The  Convert 
don  of  the  CetU.  It  is  published  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  its  price  is  2s. 
Dr.  Maclear  assigns,  I  find,  a.d.  387  as  the  year  of  St 
Patrick's  birth.  Alfred  N.  Palmer. 


QUERIES. 

[977.]  Buhofb"  Aprons.— Why  do  these  digni- 
taries wear  an  apron  P  T.  A.  JB. 

r078.J  "Farewell,  HAircHESTER."— The  Rev. 
Wuliam  Felton,  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  composed 
this  beautiful  air  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  penormed  as  a  march  when 
Charles  Stuart's  army  quitted  Manchester  in  1745. 
Was  Felton  a  native  of  Manchester,  and  is  anything 
known  respecting  him  P  T.  A.  B. 


[979.]  A  Churchwarden's  Jua.— There  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Manchester  Board  of  Guardians  a 
large  jug,  bearing  the  following  inscription :  '*  Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Jonn  Powell  to  the  churchwardens  of 
Manchester,  1829 ;"  together  with  the  words  *' Church 
and  King."  There  are  also  the  Royal  arms  and  the 
shield  of  the  Manchester  arms  upon  it..  Fifty  years 
ago  the  churchwardens  also  acted  as  guardians  of  the 
poor  for  the  township ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  jug 
being  in  the  custody  of  the  poor-law  authorities  in 
New  Bridge;«treet  mstead  or  the  present  church- 
wardens having  it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Powell 
made  the  present  to  the  wardens,  and  who  that  gen- 
tleman was.  E.  W. 

Walter  Savage  Lander's  widow  died  at  the  Villa 
Landor,  Fiesole.  near  Florence,  last  week,  at  the  age 
of  ei^h^-siz.  She  was  of  Swiss  extraction.  She 
married  the  poet  in  1811,  when  she  was  only 
eighteen,  and  has  survived  him  fifteen  years.  The 
issue  of  their  marriage  connsted  of  a  daucrhter  and 
three  sons,  Arnold,  Walter,  and  Charles.  The  poet's 
eldest  son,  Mr.  Arnold  Savage  Landor,  is  now  of ' 
Ipsley  Court,  Warwickshire. 

Lord  Carnarvon  has  been  indicating  some  new 
work  which  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  might  under- 
take. In  his  annual  address  as  president,  on 
Wednesday,  he  said  an  archsdological  survey  of 
Great  Britain  was  required.  Nothmsr,  he  thought, 
could  more  effectually  promote  the  preservation  of 
pre-historic  monuments  or  facilitate  the  working  of 
Sir  John  Lubbock's  Bill.  Again,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  Italy  no  country  was  so  nch  in  charters 
as  ours ;  and  yet,  to  our  shame,  we  were  nearly  the 
only  civilized  community  which  possessed  no  national 
Codex  Diplomaticus.  Everything  extant  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  printed  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Then,  again,  if  it  was  too  much  to  expect  what  he 
oonsiderod  was  a  great  desideratum — a  new  edition 
of  Dugdale's  Mcnatticon — ^yet  a  complete  series  of 
the  chartularies  of  the  various  abbeys  would  be  a 
most  useful  work,  containing  as  they  did  a  mine  of 
information  on  tne  social  and  economic  history  of 
this  country,  and  which,  if  printed  in  extenso,  would 
be  put  beyond  the  risk  of  destruction  by  fire. 

Enolish  Historical  Medals. — The  numismatic 
treasures  preserved  in  the  British  Muaeum  are  of  im- 
mense value.  Starting  with  the  handsome  nucleus 
formed  by  the  cabinets  of  its  founder,  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
and  Sir  IU>bert  Cotton,  it  has  been  enriched  from  time 
to  time  by  many  valuable  purchases  and  gifts,  especially 
bv  the  bequests  of  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Cracberode,  Mr  R.  P. 
Knight,  Miss  Banks,  and  other^  the  Marsden  donation, 
George  IV.'s  presentation  of  his  father's  library  and  itfl 
contents  to  the  country,  and  bv  the  annual  parliamen- 
tary grants,  until  its  money  value  is  now  estimated  at 
more  than  £3,000,000. 
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NOTES' 


CUBIOnS  DB&ITATIONS. 

[980.1  Spenser,  in  the  Faery  Queen,  derives  world 
firom^waur"  and  **  old,"  because  it  gets^waor^or 
worse  as  it  gets  older.  He  likewise  deriyes 
**  edognes''  from ''  aeglogues  *  and  says  they  were  so 
called  because  "  goat-herds*  sang  them.  The  curious 
thing  about  this  is  that  Spenser  knew  Greek  and  yet 
gives  this  forced  and  absurd  derivation  m  all  good 
faith.  HiTTiTB. 

DB.  CBXarABOBO  AS  A  BALLOONIST. 

[981.]  The  late  Professor  Grestadoro,  chief  libranan 
of  the  Manchester  free  libraries,  was  the  author  of  a 
privately<irculated  pamphlet  on  Aeronautation.  He 
had  a  firm  conviction  tiiat  ultimately,  in  the  distant 
future  it  might  be,  aerial  navigation  would  supersede 
steam  ships  and  railways ;  and  that  not  only  would 
there  be  immense  balloons  and  public  conveyances 
canrying  large  numbers  of  passengers,  but  small  private 
balloons  which  would  be  much  more  common  than 
ordinary  street  conveyances.    His  plan  or  theory  was 
simple.  Nothing,  he  would  say,  is  so  well  established 
as  that  the  upper  air  moves  in  currents.    Aeronauts 
have  demonstnited  the  fact  that  within  a  few  yards, 
as  the  balloon  has  ascended  or  descended,  it  has  been 
carried  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  or  vice  verta. 
All,  therefore,  that  the  aeronaut  requires  is  the  means 
to  cause  his  air-ship  to  rise  or  fall.    If  he  is  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air  that  is  carrying  him  north,  and  ho  wants 
to  go  south,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  raise  the  machine 
until  it  is  impelled  by  a  current  driving  in  the  desired 
direction.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  balloon 
inflated  with  gas  cannot  be  controlled  as  M.  Gresti^oro 
desired.     The  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  gas- 
balloon  aeronaut  for  raising  and  lowering  his  machine 
are  soon  exhausted.    Ballast  thrown  out  of  the  car 
will  cause  the  balloon  to  ascend,  and  gas  allowed  to 
escape  from  the  valve  at  the  top  of  the  balloon  will 
'  cause  it  to  descend.    But  it  is  evident  that  this  waste 
of  ballast  and  gas  must  soon  come  to  an  end,  when 
an  end  would  come  to  the  voyage  if  not  to  the 
voyager.    But,  presuming  that  a  gas-balloon  could 
be  OGOitrolled,  the  expense  of  its  inflation  would  pre- 
vent its  general  use. 


Dr.  Crestadoro  accordingly  turned  his  attention  to 
a  method  of  inflation  which,  while  less  expensive, 
would  enable  the  air-voyager  to  create,  and  continue 
to  create,  his  own  ascending  power.  This,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  was  the  motive  power  used  by  the 
brothers  Montgolfier  in  their  orif^nal  experimental 
fire  balloon.  In  the  common  paper  balloon,  which  is 
inflated  with  smoke,  a  lighted  sponge  flUed  with 
methylated  spirit  immediately  begins  to  rarify  the 
air  within,  and  the  balloon,  becoming  lighter  than 
the  surrounding  atmosphere,  ascends.  Now,  said 
Signor  Crestadoro,  what  Ib  wanted  is  the  means 
whereby  the  aeronaut,  when  on  his  air-voyage,  csn 
create  his  own  smoke  and  possess  the  power,  by 
means  of  a  fire,  to  rarify  the  smoke  and  thus  attain 
the  needed  ascending  power.  This  he  proposed  to 
do  by  a  small  stove,  specially  constructed  for  its  pur- 
pose, carried  on  a  platform  suspended  from  the 
balloon.  A  few  bundles  of  straw  thrown  into  the 
fire  would  create  the  desired  smoke.  This  would 
cause  the  balloon  to  ascend ;  an  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  balloon  would  allow  the  smoke  to  escape ;  this 
would  cause  the  balloon  to  descend.  The  air-voyager 
would  thus  have  the  power  to  ascend  and  descend  at 
pleasure,  to  cause  his  air-ship  to  traverse  any  distance, 
and  to  descend  in  the  town  or  country  desired. 

When  it  was  suggested  to  Dr.  Orestadoro  that  the 
silk  of  the  balloon  would  be  in  constant  danger  from 
the  stove,  his  answer  was,  '*  Not  at  all ;  my  balloon 
would  be  made  of  iron/'*  He  had  had  an  experi- 
mental balloon  constructed  from  sheets  of  iron  almost 
as  thin  as  the  thinnest  tissue  paper.  But  this  idea  of 
constructing  balloons  of  metal  was  not  Dr.  CrestSr 
doro's.  So  early  as  1670  the  Jesuit,  Francis  Lana, 
published  a  work  on  sailing  through  the  air.  His 
notimi  was  to  raise  a  vessel  by  means  of  hollow  metal 
balls,  strong  enough  when  exhausted  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  external  air,  but  so  thin  as  to  be, 
under  such  circumstances,  lighter  than  their  bulk  of 
air.  At  that  time  had  Lana  tried  the  experiment  he 
would  have  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  have  pro- 
cured sheets  of  iron  of  the  requisite  thinness ;  but 
now,  with  the  wonderful  power  of  modem  machineiy, 
steel  and  iron  sheets  can  be  nuinufactured  as  tfabi 
almost  as  tissue-pax)er.  Dr.  C^restadoro  had  no  doubts 
upon  the  possibility  of  constructing  an  iron  balloon 
suffidentiy  light  and  sufficiently  strong  to  do  all  that 
he  desired.  There  is  oertiunly  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  his  proposed  machine  would  not  act,  rising  and 
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falling  and  be  under  control  as  he  intimated  it  would 
be ;  that  whish  may  well  be  doubted  is  the  existence 
of  any  reliable  diyerse  currents  in  the  upper  air  which 
would  enable  the  air-Toyager  to  guide  his  balloon  in 
any  desired  direction.  Without  the  existence  of  such 
currents,  which  have  yet  to  be  demonstrated.  Dr. 
Oreetadoro's  ballooning  project  is  ingenious,  but,  like 
so  many  other  projects,  perfectly  Utopian. 

Joseph  Johnson. 

Isle  of  Han. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWfiBS. 

THE  COHP06EB  OF  **  FABBWBLL,  MANCHESTEB." 
(Query  No.  978,  April  19.) 

f  962.1  The  BeT.  William  Felton,  Mus.  Bac.,  was 
chiaplain  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales ;  custos  of 
the  Ticais  choral  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  and  vicar  of 
Hockhurst,  in  the  county  of  Hereford.  He  was  con- 
sidered to  have  a  remarkably  neat  and  rapid  execution 
on  the  organ  and  harpsichord.  He  published  three 
sets  of  concertos  for  these  instruments,  and  some  sets 
of  lessons,  which  were  tor  some  years  in  great  request. 
He  ''died  suddenly,"  6th  December,  1769. 

B.  St.  J.  B.  Joule. 

SonUiport. 


(( 


A  KANY.' 


(Query  No.  948,  April  5.) 

[983.J  "Many,"  says  Worcester,  "in  our  old 
language,  was  a  noun  substantive  meaning  a  multi- 
tude. It  remained  so  in  Shakspere's  time  and  may 
be  not  improperly  used  so  still.  It  is,  however,  mostly 
used  as  an  adjective,  but  with  more  than  one  circum- 
stance indicating  its  former  rank ;  for  not  the  article 
only,  but  an  adjective  at  the  same  time,  is  often 
Joined  with  it,  as '  a  great  many*  (a  great  mnltitude)." 
This  accounts  for  the  following  Shaksperian  line  so 
often  quoted : — 

Like  a  many  lisping  hawthorn  bilds. 

COTTONOPOLITAN. 

PLOUGH  MONDAY  AND  DOO  DATS. 
{Query  No.  963,  April  12.) 

f  98i.J  Plough  Monday  is  so  called  because  on  that 
day  work  was  resumed  and  the  Christmas  holidays 
were  over  amongst  the  fann  labourers.  It  was  cue- 
tomary  for  the  peaaaiitnr  to  draw  a  pkngh  dressed 
with  ribbons  and  other  decorations  from  door  to  door 


and  solicit  money,  which  they  spent  in  a  frolic.  The 
origin  of  the  custom  is  traceable  to  Gathohc  times, 
when  ploughmen  kept  lights  burning  in  the  church 
to  obtain  a  blessmg  on  their  work,  and  to  maintain 
these  lights  they  went  about  in  procession  on  Ptough 
Monday  soliciting  subscriptions. 

The  warmth  of  the  month  of  July  gave  rise  to  a 
superstition  amongst  the  Bomans  and  other  nations. 
They  thought  that  the  great  heat  usually  prevalent 
during  the  forty  days  beginning  n^th  the  3rd  July  and 
ending  11th  August,  was  caused  by  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  dog-star  Sinus  (then  called  Ganiculfr— 
Little  Dog,  hence  Canicular  days)  in  coincidence 
with  the  sun ;  and  to  the  combined  heat  of  the  star  and 
the  sun  they  attributed  the  diseases  and  other  calur 
mities  incidental  to  these  days.  It  was  by  mere 
accident  that  the  heliacal  rising  of  Canicula  ccdndded 
with  the  hottest  season  of  the  year  in  the  time  of 
the  old  astronomers.  The  time  of  its  rising  depends 
on  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  is  later  and  later 
every  year  in  all  latitudes  owing  to  precission. 
The  star  is  now  in  coinddenoe  with  the  sun  at  the 
end  of  August.  In  the  course  of  time  Canicula  will 
rise  in  the  dead  of  winter.  Tet "  the  dog  days"  is 
still  a  popular  phrase,  and  it  is  perhaps  through  some 
lingering  regard  for  the  old  notion  that  dogs  are 
'Peered  to  be  muxzled  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Ed.  Nixon. 

Halton-ctrcet,  SitUord. 

I  don't  know  why  the  iiist  Monday  after  the 
Epiphany  was  dedicated  to  the  plough,  but  I  know 
that  that  particular  day  was  kept  as  a  hoUday  in  the 
agricultural  district  where  I  was  brought  up.  In  the 
morning  as  soon  as  it  was  light  most  of  the  young 
ploughmen  assembled  in  the  more  central  villages 
decorated  in  all  the  ribbons  and  finery  they  and  their 
sweethearts  could  commapd.  They  then  walked  in 
procession  round  the  place  and  through  the  adjoining 
hamlets,  headed  by  a  band  of  music,  and  collected  aU 
the  money  they  could,  which  they  spent  at  night  in 
a  Jollification  and  a  supper.  Sometimes,  when  the 
weather  was  fine  and  the  roads  good,  tiiey  would 
carry  a  plough  along  with  them  the  whole  of  the 
round ;  and  if  refused  a  gratuity,  they,  by  thdr  united 
strength,  would  frequently  plough  a  furrow  across  a 
grass-plot  or  a  garden  to  make  the  parties  remember 
to  be  more  liber^d  another  year.  B.  Wood. 

Cheefham  Hill. 
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THB  POTATO  CT7BB  FOB  SHEUMAT18M. 
(Note  No.  953,  April  12.) 

[985.]  My  mother  was  for  many  yean  a  martyr  to 
rheumatism.  She  found  no  remedy  so  efficient  as 
potato-water  and  sulphur.  That  is,  the  water  in  which 
I)otatoe8  had  been  boiled  was  again  heated,  with  a 
piece  of  stone  brimstone  added,  and  the  affected  limb 
was  bathed  with  this  as  hot  as  could  be  bome«  The 
potato  carried  in  the  pocket  has  been  recommended 
to  me  very  recently.    I  think  I  shall  try  its  potency. 

ISAB.  B. 
WILLIAM    COWDBOY. 
(Noe.  949  and  957.) 
[986.]    This  Manchester  printer  was,  about  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Slack, 
the  firm  being  known  as  Cowdroy  and  Slack.    They 
were,  for  that  period,  extensive  publishers  of  sixpenny 
periodicals  and  standard  works  issued  in  numbeia, 
and  supplied  to  the  public  by  '*  canvassers."    It  is 
interesting  to  know,  as  a  contrast  to  the  books  which 
find  acceptance  in  our  day,  that  the  most  successful 
books  published  by  Cowdroy  and  Shick  were:  The 
Harvett  Hornet    The    Gleaner,    Tim  Bobbin,   and 
WBXk&fBPlAeian  Politics.  Despite  this  success,  how- 
ever, the  firm  came  to  grief  in  1822,  the  inevitable 
auctioneer  disposing  of  the  stock  by  public  auction. 

William  Cowdroy,  the  elder,  died  in  1814,  in  his 
sixty-second  year.  He  was  the  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Manchester  Gazette,  and  a  man  of  rare  parts  and 
genius ;  his  poetical  abilily  was  of  no  mean  order. 
He  was  a  wit,  a  facetious  companion,  and  a  true 
patriot;  a  kind  father,  a  faithful  friend,  and  a  truly 
honest  man.  His  light  pungent  paragraphs,  which 
appeared  in  the  Gazette,  were  frequently  copied  into 
other  journals ;  his  wit  and  humour  frequently  sup- 
plied the  newspapers  of  the  day  with  interesting 
cuttings  on  current  topics.  Many  of  his  articles,  with 
changes  of  names  and  dates,  were  revived  at  intervals 
of  five  and  six  years.  Joseph  Johnson. 

Ide  of  Kan. 

TBNNYSONIANA :  "THE  BLUB-BYEB  CAT." 
(Query  No.  968,  April  12.) 

[987. J  About  fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Sichel,  the  French 
naturalist,  made  the  curious  discovery  that  spotlessly 
white  cats  with  blue  eyes  were  invariably  deiaf. 

COTTONOPOLITAN. 

The  "  blue-eyed  cat"  mentioned  by  Tennyson  must 
have  reference  to  the  white  Persian  cat,  one  of  which 


I  have.     Her  eyes  are  azure  blue,  and  she  is  quite 
deaf,  which  so  far  verifies  Tennyson's  lines. 

W.  L.  Apflbton. 

Bidsbury. 

That  a  white  cat  with  two  blue  eyes  or  with  two 
pink  ones— that  is  an  ''Albino''  cat— is  deaf, I  re- 
member first  seeing  stated  in  Once  a  Week  many 
years  ago.    I  made  various  experiments  and  found 
the  statement  to  be  correct.   I  believe  that  if  one  eye 
is  blue  or  pink  and  the  other  of  tiie  natural  colour, 
the  cat  is  not  deaf.    Of  one  deaf  blue-eyed  cat  I 
retain  a  very  lively  recollection.     It  was  fond  of 
company,  and  one  summer  holidays  this  cat  and 
myself  were  left  alone  for  some  weeks  in  a  house 
which  overlooks  Bichmond  Green  at  the  front,  and 
the  old  Bichmond  Palace  garden  at  the  back,  with 
its  venerable  memorial  acacia.    Puss  somehow  took 
to  me  and  would,  like  a  dog,  follow  me  anywhere, 
across  the  green,  or  even,  as  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, into  tiie  town,  and  I  had  often  to  drive  it  hick 
when  I  was  going  out.    Perched  on  my  shoulder  it 
would  go  anywhere.  After  some  time  it  took  offence 
and  relapsed  into  its  normal  cat-hood.    The  incideDt 
was  the  more  remarkable  because  I  have  rather  an 
aversion  to  cats.     It  may  be  that  cats  are  so  melj 
thus  affectionate  is  because  they  have  thought  the 
matter  out  long  ago,  and  in  their  common  sense  found 
it  better  to  be  what  they  are  than  faithful,  affectionate, 
whipped,  kicked,  and  worked — like  dogs.     That 
human  Albinos  are  not  deaf  whether  their  eyes  are 
pink  or  blue,  and  also  not  always  short-sighted  or 
"obliquitous"  of  vision  I  know  from  having  two 
female  relatives  born   Albinos.      Both  ladies  are 
still  alive,  but  one   wears  a  ''front"  not  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  silky  hair  she  had  at  twenty.  The 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Chattwood  had  a  great  many  curious 
things  to  tell  of  Albinos  and  divergences  from  nature 
in  birds  and  animals,  and  was  inclined  to  set  down 
the  causes  to  influences  on  the  parent  at  the  period 
of  gestation.    The  blue-eyed  or  pink-eyed  deaf  cat 
is  a  strange  living  conundrum.  Hittitb. 

OLD  WEATHBBLBY. 
(Noa.  913, 919, 931, 942,  and  955.) 

[988.]  G.  H.  S.  does  not  quote  me  correctly.  Mr. 
Johnson  said  that  fifty  years  ago  Weatherley  had  a 
shop  near  what  is  now  the  omnibus  oflloe.  I  replied 
that  at  that  time  I  lived  within  a  few  doors  of  the 
spot  and  passed  it  nearly  every  day,  and  certainly  he 
had  no  shop  there,  then  or  afterwards.    Nor  had  he. 
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For  it  now  appears  from  the  directory  that  hiaahop 
waa  much  higher  up  the  street.  G.  H.  S.  says  he 
does  not  understand  what  I  meant  by  "Newall's 
Buildings."  By  that  I  meant  the  old  pile  which  was 
Mr.  Newall's  properly,  and  which  then  stood  where 
the  pretentious  pile  was  afterwards  erected,  known 
as  *'  NewaU's  Buildings."  J.  T.  S. 

I  remember,  when  quite  a  youth,  passing  Old 
Weatherley's  stall  in  John  Dalton-street  almost  daily. 
Among  his  then  scanty  stock  of  books  lay  an  old 
▼iolin  of  yery  peculiar  form,  and  I  was  seised  with  a 
strange  longing  to  become  the  owner  of  the  old 
fiddle.  Weatherley,  of  whom  and  the  transaction 
oTer  theyiolin  I  have  always  retained  ayivid  remem- 
brance, was  then  getting  old  and  Tery  worn  in  ap- 
pearance ;  but  though  threadbare,  was  scrupulously 
clean.  I  at  last  mustered  up  courage  to  aak  the  price 
of  the  violin,  which  was  minus  a  bow,  and  was  told 
in  yery  curt  tones  fifteen  shillings,  with  a  look  as 
much  as  to  say.  Be  off ;  what  do  you  want  to  know 
for  P  However,  I  went  home,  and  after  much  muster- 
ing raised  the  amount,  and  on  passing  the  day  after 
quietly  laid  the  money  on  the  stall  and  took  up  the 
fiddle.  I  shall  never  forget  the  old  man's  look  of 
surprise,  and  a  smile  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  over  a 
wintry  landscape  passed  across  his  face  as  he  said, 
'*  Well,  lad,  I  hope  youll  live  long  to  play  it." 

J.     V. 

Trtttiw,  VoTth  Wales. 

CLBDBIN. 
(Query  No.  952,  April  6.) 

[989.]  Upon  and  overlooking  the  river  Medlock 
were  two  districts, Clayton  and  Clayden,in  the  vicinity 
of  Manchester,  which  its  extension  has  changed  and 
almost  covered  with  dwellings.  The  former  is  a  well- 
known  locality,  still  pleasantly  represented  by  its 
moated  Old  Hall,  once  the  seat  of  the  Byrons,  ances- 
tors of  the  poet  Lord  Byron,  and  subsequently  of  the 
worthy  Humphrey  Chetham.  The  latter  district  is 
unknown  except  through  a  few  local  topographical 
sketches*  In  very  early  times  there  was  a  family  of 
local  landed  gentry,  Glaydens,  of  Clayden,  a  stretch  of 
land  running  from  the  bridge  at  Beswick-street  to 
that  at  the  foot  of  Philips  Park,  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  Medlock,  on  the  other  by  the  heights  through 
which  Bradford  Boadand  Glenden-street  were  cut  This 
Qayden  was  the  erroneous  **  Cleddiu,"  named  in  the 
.Ebmmerotibfi  alluded  to  by  ConoNOFOLiTAN.  In  the 
vall^  A  cotton  mill  was  erected.    It  was  worked  by 


David  Holt,  whose  residence  was  adjoining— hence. 
Holt  Town;  whilst  one  of  the  slopes  at  the  top  of 
Bradford  Road  is  in  Slater's  Directory,  1878,  called 
Oleden  Brow.  There  are  a  few  published  descriptions 
appertaining  to  this  old  locality  which  run  thus : — 
"  Clayden,  near  Holt  Town,  Manchester,  and  Glayden 
Field  there.  Hopewood  Clayden  (a  cottager's  place 
in  Clayden)."  ^Clayden  Hall,  m  the  township  of 
Manchester,  the  house  of  Richard  Clayden."  Clayden 
is  from  citeg,  clay ;  and  dene,  a  swine  pasture.  The 
name  has  been  corrupted  into  Cleyn-field,  Glayden- 
field,  61enfield,and  Gling-fleld— hence  Gleden,  show- 
ing how  orthography  was  tortured  when  pronunda- 
tion  from  oral  tradition  was  its  guide. 

JA1CB8  BUHY. 

THB  MAYPOLB  AT  PSNDLXTOX. 
(Query  Ko.  962,  April  12.) 

[990.]  The  Pendleton  Maypole  was  erected  on  its 
present  site  about  the  year  1830,  having  been  removed 
from  its  former  site  on  **  Pow  Green,"  near  the  high 
road,  to  make  room  for  the  present  St.  Thomas's 
Church.  The  removal  was  made  chiefly  at  the  instance 
and  expense  of  the  late  Robert  Bebinger,  who  about 
this  time  was  seeking  a  licence  for  what  afterwards 
was  the  Maypole  Inn.  It  was  used  as  a  flagstaff  for 
many  years  after  its  erection  on  its  present  site,  the 
flag  being  hoisted  on  the  king's  birthday  and  other 
festive  occasions.  I  cannot  say  when  it  was  last  used. 
The  pole  was  used  occasionally  on  its  old  site  as  a 
whipping-post.  J.  Hulme. 

TH£  BAINBOW  AT  NIGHT. 
(Noe.  967  and  974.) 

[991.J  I  saw  this  phenomenon  at  Sedgefleld, 
Durham,  in  the  autumn  of  1857,  and  was  then  re- 
minded of  the  old  saying:— 

A  rainbow  in  the  momiDg 
Is  tlie  sailor's  wamiDg ; 
A  rainbow  at  night 
Is  the  fibepherd's  delight. 

ISAB.  B. 

A  rainbow  at  night  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Conway  Vale.  Frequently  from 
the  Denbighshire  side,  between  Bettws-y-Coed  and 
Trefriw,  and  looking  on  to  the  Carnarvonshire  side, 
when  the  moon  is  rising  above  the  eastern  hills  of 
Denbighshire,  and  when  a  rolling  sea-mist  from  the 
north-east  or  a  fine  soft  land-mist  from  the  south  or 
south-west  steals  down  the  valley,  I  have  observed  on 
the  thickly-wooded  precipitous  mountain  headlands 
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of  Gwydir  the  colonrleas  Itnuur  rainbow.  In&agiiie  a 
pale  whitish  semicircle  of  delicate  gmue  against  a 
misty  low-toned  mountain  side,  and  yon  haye  the 
effect  of  a  lunar  rainbow  as  it  appears  in  the  fair  vale 
of  Conway.  A&lunydb  Glan  Conwat. 

JOHN  TAYLOR  OF  BOLTON-LX-MOOBS. 
(Query  Ko.  403.  July  13, 1878.) 

[992.J  Mr.  John  Taylor  was  a  son  of  John  Taylor, 
MJ).»  of  Bolton,  and  was  bom  January  13, 1770.  He 
was  a  solicitor,  and  weLt  to  America  June  23, 1793» 
and  died  there  September  11, 1806,  unmairied.  The 
political  causes  which  led  him  to  leave  England  are 
referred  to  in  Prentice's  Manchetter,  page  19,  where 
it  is  stated  that  '*  the  Reformers  were  excluded  from 
all  society  but  that  around  their  own  fireside,  and 
even  there  they  had  carefully  to  guard  against  the 
introduction  of  the  insidious  spy.''  In  the  Life  of 
WSUam  Eosooe,  i.,  page  127,  it  is  stated  that  the 
friendly  meetings  ot  such  men  as  himself,  Dr.  Currie, 
Professor  Smyth,  Mr.  Bathbone,  Bev.  Wm.  Shepherd, 
and  Bev.  John  Yates  had  to  be  giveh  up  on  account 
of  the  violence  of  party  feeling.  Mr.  Bosooe,  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  Lansdown,  described  the  then  Agi^*if»g 
system  as  one  *'  where  every  man  is  called  upon  to  be 
a  spy  upon  his  brother."  In  the  Life  ofDr,  Curriey 
U  P<^  172,  it  is  stated  that  the  practice  of  employing 
spies  had  been  revived,  and  Dr.  Currie  informed  his 
friend  that  he  does  not  care  to  write  upon  the  subject 
on  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  exchange 
thoughts,  as  "  private  con^spondence  had  not  been 
held  sacred,"  ii.,  page  160. 

It  is  curious  that  a  brother  ot  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Dr. 
Robert  Eveleigh  Taylor,  also  emigrated  to  America 
about  the  year  1814  for  political  reasons.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  letter  dated  March  Id,  1813.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  a  pamphlet,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
Reference  Library,  entitled  Ldtben  on  the  nUffect  qf 
the  Lancashire  Siots  in  the  year  1812.  In  this  letter 
the  writer  exposed  the  spy  system,  the  upholders  of 
which  fomented  the  disturbances  they  pretended  to 
seek  to  prevent,  and  attributed  the  discontent  of  the 
operative  classes  to  political  disaffection  to  the 
Government  and  Constitution.  The  author  of  the 
letter,  on  the  other  handy  connected  the  discontent  of 
the  people  with  the  increased  price  of  provisionsy 
want  of  employment,  and  a  violent  prejudice  against 
machinery.    This  letter  was  written  in  acknowledge 


ment  of  a  piece  of  plate,  value  on<8  hundred  guhieaa, 
which  had  been  preeented  to  the  author  as  a  testi- 
monial of  his  public  conduct  in  defending  the  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitantB  of  Bolton  and  oontribatibg  to 
the  sucoessfttl  exposure  in  Pferliament  of  the  detest- 
able system  of  eq;nonage.  Dr.  Robert  Evele^ 
Taylor  died  September  12, 1827,  aged  fifty-six  yean. 
I  may  pertiHM  add  that  the  Taylor  ftumily  was 
originally  of  Warrington.  The  first  who  settled  in 
Bolton  was  Mr..  Robert  Taylor,  known  as  Old  Vatty 
Curls.  He  was  held  in  the  highest  respect  and  con* 
fidence,  and  many  quarrels  were  left  to  him  to  settle. 

TaoiLAB  Bakbb. 


QUEBIE8. 

[993.1  CoFYROLD  AND  Frxxhold.— I  Shall  be 
glad  if  one  of  yoor  oorrespondents  ooold  tell  me 
what  the  difference  is  between  copyhold  and  freehold 
property  P  M. 

[994.J  Thx  Bst.  John  Hopwood.— I  desire  infor- 
mation respecting  Uie  late  Bev.  John  Hopwood,  who 
was  incumbent  of  Accrington  from  1812  to  1853.  I 
am  informed  he  was  bom  at  Milnrow,  near  Rochdale, 
somewhere  about  1780;  resided  at  Bacnp  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  where  he  manied 
a  Miss  Haworth ;  and  afterwards  removed  to  Accnng- 
ton,  where  he  died  in  1853.       Locai.  Histobiak. 

Aoorington. 

[995.]  The  Shandbans.— Can  any  one  tell  me 
who  the  *'  Shandeans"  were,  and  i|  Dr,  Femar's  week 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  appellation  P  They 
seem  to  have  had  an  influence  for  good  on  modem 
Manchester  literature,  not  only  on  the  side  of  litera- 
ture but  on  that  of  manners,  if  one  ma^r  judge  after 
a  comparison  of  the  younger  school  with  the  older 
one.  One  magic  pen — conMaled  somewhere  in  Chee- 
terfield—- couk^  I  am  told,  give  information  aboat 
this  dub,  the  memory  of  which  the  Manchester  world 
ought  not  willingly  to  let  die.  Hittitb. 

[996,2  Davyhulmb  Hall.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  furnish  some  information  respecting  Davy- 
hulme  Hall,  or  tell  me  where  I  can  procure  a  few 
facts  regarding  its  histoiyP  I  notice  that  there  is 
something  remarkable  about  one  of  the  entranoaa. 
The  gate  is  supported  by  two  posts,  one  at  each  end, 
whicm  at  first  sight  seem  very  singularlv  common- 
placd,  resembling  two  halves  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
with  the  upper  portion  curved,  but  much  the  wone 
for  their  subjection  to  atmospheric  influence.  I  mm 
informed  that  the  said  posts  aresimplv  the  Jaw-bonea 
of  a  whale.  Moreover,  I  believe  tbis  impnssion 
largely  prevails  amongst  the  people  of  that  district. 
If  tnis  is  correct,  what  further  intorxnation  is  tSiere  ? 
If  not,  how  came  it  to  be  such  a  cotninoti  aayit^*^ 
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BJBMINI8CBNCBS  07  MANCHBSTBB  FIFTY  YBABS  AGO. 

I.     THB  8TBEBTS. 

[997.J  It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  certain  Mon- 
day in  March,  1829,  that  I  waa  diiyen  to  Manchester 
in  his  gig  by  the  father  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Robinson 
Kay,  formerly  a  director  of  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway,  who  lived  at  Longholme,  near  Bacup, 
where  my  father,  who  was  a  Wesleyan  minister,  then 
was  stationed.  Having  lived  in  Manchester  ever 
since,  I  propose,  by  permission  of  the  Editor,  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Notes  and  Queries  columns  of  the  C% 
I^ews  some  reminiscences  of  the  Manchester  of  that 
period. 

Mr.  Kay  was  a  manufacturer  of  cloth  bc*th  by  steam 
l^ower  and  handloom,  and  always  attended  the  Man- 
chester market  on  a  Tuesday.  A  very  difiPerent  thing 
it  was  then  for  a  country  manufacttuer  to  attend  the 
Tuesday's  market  from  what  it  is  now.  With  what 
ease  and  comfort,  by  the  aid  of  a  first-class  carriag 
and  an  express  train,  he  is  now  transported  to  Man- 
chester, going  and  returning  the  same  day,  even  to 
and  from  places  as  distant  as  Blackburn  and  Burnley. 
Then,  if  a  manufacturer  lived  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
from  Manchester,  he  generally  came  on  the  Monday 
previously,  frequently  driving  his  own  conveyance, 
and  put  up  at  some  inn — there  were  hot  many 
*^  hotels"  in  those  days— the  name  of  which  was  given 
in  the  dnectory  as  well  as  the  address  of  his  place  of 
bosiness  in  town.  Accordingly,  in  that  for  1829  we 
find,  under  the  head  of  "  Comitty  Manufacturers,'' 
**  Kay,  Thomas,  calico  manufacturer,  Longholme,  3, 
Walton's  Buildings,  Tues.,  White  Lion,  Hanging 
Ditch."  This  is  a  sample  of  most  other  entries  und^ 
that  head,  though  here  and  there  one  may  be  found 
having  only  the  place  of  business  named. 

After  Mr.  Kay  had  put  his  horse  up  at  the  White 
lion  he  conducted  me  to  my  future  home.  No.  21, 
Market-street.  The  same  shop  is  now  numbered  41, 
inasnnich  as  the  streets  were  not  then  numbered  on 
the  sensible  plan  at  present  adgpted,  viz.,  the  even 
numbers  on  one  side  and  the  odd  on  the  other. 
Market-street  was  numbered,  for  instance,  from  the 
first  shop  on  the  left-hand  side  gomg  up— which  was 
tiien  and  till  very  lately  CSark's,  cutler— consecutively 
to  the  last  shop  on  the  same  side,  which  was  occupied 


by  S.  and  J.  Gleave,  booksellers,  and  was  numbered 
61 ;  then,  crossing  over  the  top  of  Market^street,  62 
was  the  Boyal  Hotel  and  New  Bridgewater  Arms, 
kept  by  Henry  Oharles  Laoey,  which  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  comer  of  High-street  a  few  years 
previously ;  and  the  last  shop  on  the  left-hand  side 
going  down  was  108,occuiHed  by  Mr.  Prince,  a  grocer, 
who  made  a  princely  fortune,  and  from  whom  Prince's 
Ck)urt  was  named.  Prince's  Ck)urt  existed  till  the  last 
enlargement  of  the  Exchange,  which  now  covers  the 
site.  A  few  weeks  after  my  coming  to  Manchester  I 
was  taken  to  the  ofBceof  Messrs.  Atkinson  and  Birch 
in  Norfolk-street,  then  one  of  the  leading  firms  of 
solicitors,  and  bound  an  apprentice  to  W.  Dentithand 
Co.,  wholesale  and  retail  druggists.  One  of  my  fellow 
apprentices  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Warren,  and  brother  of  the  late  Samuel  Warren, 
recoider  of  Hull,  and  author  of  the  Diary  of  a  late 
Physician  and  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  Warren's 
brother  Edward  was  an  artist  of  some  promise.  I 
shall  be  glad  if  some  one,  who  is  better  acquainted 
with  art  and  artists  than  I  am,  can  say  whether  he 
attained  any  celebrity,  and  if  he  is  still  living. 

About  ten  or  twelve  years  before  the  time  I  speak 
of  a  special  Act  of  Parliament  had  empowered  certain 
commissioners  to  widen  and  improve  Market^treet. 
This  had  been  nearly  completed  but  not  entirely ; 
there  were  two  old  piles  of  buildings  still  left  stand- 
ing. One  was  that  which  occupied  the  site  of  the 
front  part  of  the  present  Exchange,  and  which  when 
pulled  down  was  succeeded  by  the  ever-memorable 
Newall's  Buildings  (No.  1).  Mr.  Newall,  who  was  a 
grocer,  was  then  living,  bis  shop  being  the  first  in  the 
old  building  going  up  the  street  In  the  alteration 
Market-street  had  been  raised  at  the  lower  end  and 
lowered  at  the  middle  part.  Consequently  the  floor 
of  Newall's  shop  was  lower  than  the  level  of  the 
street,  and  to  enter  it  you  had  to  descend  by  a  step. 
The  next  shop  to  this  was  Shaw's,  a  saddler ;  then 
came  a  florist  and  seedsman,  whose  nursery  was  in 
Cheetwood.  Next  was  Charles  Lovatt,  the  well-known 
tobacconist.  By  the  way,  there  were  then  only 
twenty-three  tobacconists  in  the  whole  of  Manchester 
and  Salford.  To-day,  to  show  how  society  has  in  one 
respect  made  a  retrograde  movement,  I  may  mention 
that  the  directory  of  1877  contains  the  names  of  465. 
Of  course  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  increase 
of  population,  but  will  that  account  for  all  this  dif- 
ference?   The  last  place  of  business  in  this  old  pile 
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was  the  Peacock  CkMdMifilce,  kept  by  Mr.  John 
Knowlee,  the  father  of  the  late  proprietor  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  who  also  cairied  on  the  bosineeB  of  a 
coal  merchant  at  Dude-etreet,  Piccadilly.  It  waa 
from  tUs  office  that  the  afterwards  popular  London 
coach  the  Peveril  of  the  Peak  started,  bnt  theci  only 
a  two-horae  one.  I  shall  speak  of  stage  coaches  in  a 
future  note. 

The  other  pile  of  old  buildings  stood  nearly  opposite 
Spring  GhirdenSyOn  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  shop 
of  Messrs.  WooUey  and  the  adjacent  ones.  The  street 
here  having  been  considerably  lowered,  the  footpath 
on  that  side  was  on  a  sort  of  bank,  which  separated 
the  carriage  way  from  the  path.  Singular  to  say, 
there  was  also  a  coach-office  in  this  old  pile,  the 
Swan,  kept  by  Weatherald  and  Webster— (the  latter 
gentleman  was  a  quaker) — from  which  the  Bed 
Rover  used  to  start.  Next  to  it  was  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Hargreaves,  then  one  of  the  oldest  druggists  in  Man- 
chester ;  and  hereabouts  was  the  place  of  business  for 
a  time  of  Old  Weatherley  the  bookseller.  A  little 
higher  up  was  GunlifFes,  Brooks,  and  Go.'s  Bank ;  and 
near  it  was  the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Emmanuel  Mendel, 
father  of  Mr.  Sam  Mendel,  a  rope,  twine,  and  pitch- 
paper  manufacturer,  his  house  being  in  Brazennose- 
street.  A  little  higher  up  again  was  the  Palace  Inn, 
which  stood  back,  having  a  good  open  space  in  front, 
and  being  a  large  brick  house  having  a  double  flight 
of  steps  at  the  front  door.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
1745  Mr.  Dickensen  lived  and  entertained  Prince 
Charles  here.  John,  the  head-waiter  for  many  years, 
was  widely  known.  He  afterwards  kept  the  King's 
Arms,  at  the  bottom  of  King-street 

The  time  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  for 
e£Fecting  the  improvement  of  Market-street  was 
limited,  I  believe,  to  twelve  years.  When  it  had 
transpired  there  was  one  more  alteration  to  be  effected 
and  which  was  consequently  not  made  for  many  years 
after.  The  next  shop  to  the  inn  at  the  comer  of 
Palace«street  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Roberts,  the 
stationer,  projected  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  the 
street,  and  has  only  been  pulled  down  at  a  recent 
date,  having  been  the  subject  of  litigation  between 
Mr.  James  Cheetham,  the  last  occupier,  and  the  Cor- 
poration. The  office  of  the  Guardian  newspaper, 
published  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Gamett,  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  nearer  Brown-street 
Neither  Corporation-street  nor  New  Brown-street  had 
then  any  existence,  whilst  a  portion  of  Cross-street 


running  from  Chapel  Walks  to  Haiket-street^  then 
known  as  Pool  Fold,  was  a  narrow  and  somewhat 
dingy  street  In  it  was  the  office  of  Hannibal,  Becker, 
and  Co.,laigeoil  of  vitriol  manufacturers.  Mr.  Becker 
was  an  ancestor  of  a  well-known  member  of  the  Man- 
chester School  Board. 

Of  course  we  should  hardly  expect  that  any  one 
who  was  in  business  fifty  years  ago  in  Market-street 
would  be  found  there  to-day.    In  the  case  of  the 
Messrs.  Derbyshire  the  business  is  still  carried  on  by 
the  sons,  whom  I  well  remember  as  youths.    A  few 
other  names  are  still  perpetuated— though  the  owners 
have  long  since  passed  away — in  Lynch,  Sutdiffe,  and 
Jewsbury.  Mr.  Daniel  Lynch,  druggist,  was  a  leading 
man  amongst  the  Freemasons  of  that  day.    The  cele- 
brated James  Everett,  the  Wesleyan  minister,  at  that 
time  kept  a  stationer's  shop  about  ten  doors  above 
CIark*s.    He  was  originally  a  Wesleyan  minister,  but 
on  account  of  his  health  went  into  business,  and 
afterwards  re-entered  the  ministry.    The  next  shop 
wM  that  of  the  fashionable  hatter  of  that  day,  Mr. 
Mountcastle,  whose  appearance  was  rather  remark- 
able, being  very  good  looking,  always  imusually  well 
dressed,  and  wearing  a  scrupulously  white  necker- 
chief.   At  that  time  there  was  a  very  heavy  duty  on 
all  kinds  of  glass,  and  as  a  consequence  not  a  single 
shop-window  contained  any  plate-glass,  but  ahop- 
windows  were  composed  of  small  squares  of  ordinary 
crown  glass.     The  first  shop  which  made  a  venture 
in  that  line  was  one  very  near  Mr.  Mountcastle's,  I 
think  a  milliner's,  and  called  ChantiUy  House.    This 
was  before  the  duty  was  taken  ofF.     There  were  two 
windows,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  was  inserted  a 
brass  frame  about  two  feet  long  and  one  and  a  half 
broad,  holding  a  sheet  of  plate  glass.    It  used  to  be 
said  that  the  two  cost  more  than  £30.    If  the  object 
of  the  proprietor  was  to  cause  a  little  sensation  I  am 
sure  he  was  gratified,  for  everybody  went  to  see  these 
**  large  "  squares  of  plate  glass. 

The  next  building  to  the  Bridgewator  Arms  was  the 
warehouse  of  H.  Bannerman  and  Sons ;  and  not  far 
from  this  was  the  office  of  Mr.  David  Holt,  generaUy 
known  as  Quaker  Holt,  a  cotton  spinner,  who  was 
reputed  to .  be  the  best  carver  at  a  public  table  in 
Manchester,  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  widening  of  Market-street.  Opposite  to  Dentith's 
shop,  at  the  lower  comer  of  Pall  Mall,  stood  an  old 
warehouse,  the  door  of  which  was  in  Pall  Mall,  having 
several  broken  windows,  the  side  of  it  standing  back 
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a  yard  or  two  from  Market-street.  Near  to  this  was 
the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Office,  having  a  statue  of 
Justice  blindfolded  over  the  door.  The  Talbot  Inn, 
which  was  pulled  down  a  few  years  since,  was  then 
standing  at  the  comer  of  the  street  now  called  West 
Mosley-street ;  and  a  little  lower  down  was  the 
Mosley  Arms,  afterwards  removed  to  PiccadiUy. 
Turning  out  of  Market  into  Brown-street,  next  to  the 
Ck)mmercial  Inn,  were  the  Shambles,  since  converted 
into  the  Post-office ;  and  over  was  the  Manor  Court- 
room, where  the  Court  Leet  was  held,  where  the 
boroughreeve  and  constables  were  elected,  and  where 
the  "Court  of  Requests "— the  precm*8or  of  the 
County  Court— was  held.  The  Court  of  Bequests, 
which  had  only  Jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of  forty 
shillings,  was  presided  over  by  commissioners,  of 
whom  the  chairman  was  a  barrister  named  Hill, 
whilst  his  colleagues  were  laymen,  as  in  a  Court  of 
Quarter  Sessions.  J.  T.  S. 

THE  BLACK  BAT. 

[998.]  Mr.  P.  W.  Claypole,  writing  from  Antioch 
College,  Ohio,  to  Nature,  says:  —  "The  black  rat 
spread  over  the  States  in  early  days,  but  has  since 
been  supplanted,  as  in  England,  by  the  brown  rat. 
Forty  years  ago  the  black  rat  was  the  only  rat  in 
south-west  Ohio.  About  thirty  years  ago  the  brown 
rat  drove  him  out.  Some  years  later  the  same  occurred 
in  Illinois.  I  have  been  infoimed  by  one  of  my 
students  living  in  Minnesota  that  neither  rat  is  known 
in  and  about  the  town  of  St.  Cloud  in  that  state,  only 
one  having  ever  been  seen  there,  and  that  was  killed 
on  landing  from  a  steamer.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  the  black  rat  is  still  to  be  found  in  some  localities 
in  England,  among  the  Whitechapel  docks."  I  have 
often  heard  it  stated  that  colonies  of  black  rats  still 
exist  in  some  secluded  parts  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  but  never  succeeded  in  getting  any  definite 
information.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  could 
tell  something  on  this  and  the  points  raised  in  Mr. 
Claypole's  letter.  X. 

BUBNS  AND  THE  POSTS. 

II. 

[999.J  Coleridge  thought  so  highly  of  Bums, 
Wordsworth  tells  us,  that  when  he  meditated  a  long 
poem  entitled  *'  The  Brook,"  he  chose  as  its  heading, 


its  "  vignette  in  words,"  if  I  may  so  term  it,  the  oft- 
quoted  words  of  Burns: — 

The  Muse  nae  poet  ever  f  and  her. 
Till  by  himsel  he  learnt  to  wander 
Adoon  some  trottin'  bum's  meander 
An  na  think  lang. 

Shelley,  in  his  generally  feeble  satire  on  Words- 
worth, entitled  Peter  Bell  the  Third,  declares  he  was 
cold  towards  Nature ;  while  Bums,  on  the  contrary, 
was  far  more  real  in  his  love  for  her. 

Byron,  in  his  youthful  rage  against  Jeffrey  and  the 
Edinburgh  Remew,  once  "  woke  famous,"  but  much 
of  the  petulant  and  false  though  powerful  personal 
satire  contained  in  EngUsh  Bards  and  Scotch  Be- 
vieicers,  would  almost  make  one  inclined  to  say  he 
^  woke  infamous."  In  this  work  he  actually  couples 
Bums  with  Bloomfteld,  only  to  say  that  Gifford  was 
far  greater  than  either!  O,  for  an  ejaculation 
worthy  of  one's  contempt  I    But  again,  further  on, 

he  says : — 

What !  must  deserted  -poesy  still  weep 
Where  her  last  hopes  with  pious  Cowper  sleep  ? 
Unless,  perchance,  from  his  cold  bier  she  turns 
To  deck  the  turf  tliat  wraps  her  minstrel  Bums. 

The  beauty  of  the  two  last  lines — ^tho  two  lines  in  the 
piece  which  give  one  a  gleam  of  the  real  Byron  that 
was  to  be — may  well  atone  for  the  estimate  Byron 
had  formed  of  Burns.  Most  probably  he  had  never 
read  him. 

Once  again,  in  a  cynical  mood,  while  alluding  in 
Don  Juan  to  the  errors  of  great  men,  Milton's  being 
"  whipt  at  college — a  harsh  sire — odd  spouse  f  he 

proceeds : — 
All  these  are,  certes,  entertaining  facts ; 

Like  Shakspere's  stealing  deer,  Lord  Bacon's  bribes ; 
Like  Titus'  youth  and  Csesar's  earliest  acts ; 

Like  Burns  (whom  Dr.  Currle  well  describes). 

Surely  if  he  makes  Bums  err,  he  makes  him  err  in 

very  great  company,  and  has  by  implication  paid  him 

a  very  high  compliment.     The  remainder  of  the 

stanza  above  quoted  tempts  one  to  offer  it  as  a  motto 

to  John  Morley  for  his  series  of  English  Men  of 

Letters:— 

Although  truth  exacts 
These  amiable  descriptions  from  the  scribes, 
As  most  essential  to  the  hero's  story, 
They  do  not  much  contnbute  to  his  glory. 

The  judicial  exactness  of  Principal  Shairp    in  his 

Bums  is  too  severe  even  for  an  occupant  of  the  chair 

of  poetry  at  Oxford,  while  one  might  almost  declare 

that  Mr.  Minton's  Defoe  was  written  with  the  rigoious 

merdlessness  of  personal  animus,  and  of  what  that 
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can  be  one  has  had  lately  an  example  likely  to  be 
notable  in  history. 

Cowper  said  of  Burns  after  twice  reading  his  poems 
soon  after  publication  (I  take  the  extract  as  given  by 
Principal  Shairp):  ** .  ,  ,  and  though  they  be 
written  in  a  language  that  is  new  to  me  ,  .  ;  I 
think  them  on  the  whole  a  very  extraordinary  pro- 
duction. He  is  I  belieye  the  only  poet  these  king- 
doms haTe  produced  in  the  lower  rank  of  life  since 
Shakspere  (I  should  rather  say  sinoe  Prior),  who  need 
not  be  indebted  for  any  part  of  his  praise  to  a 
charitable  consideration  of  his  origin  and  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  he  has  laboured." 

From  the  same  authority— the  Principal — I  learn 
that  Bums  is  well  known  to  foreigners  as  the  author 
of  ^  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  through  its  quotation 
in  France  by  B6ranger  and  in  Germany  by  Gk)ethe. 

HiTTITB. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

OLD  WBATHEBLET. 
(ITot.  913, 919, 931, 942,  955  and  988.) 

[1000.]  It  is  curious  that  anything  like  correct 
history  should  ever  get  itself  written.  Half  a  dozen 
versions  by  half  a  dozen  persons  is  the  unvarying 
testimony  of  any  fact,  incident,  or  circumstance.  The 
locale  of  '*  Old  Weatherley "  is  an  illustration.  I  stated 
that  when  I  was  a  lad  he  had  a  shop  at  the  bottom 
of  Market-street,  somewhere  near  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent omnibus  office.  J.  T.  S.  replies :  "  Fifty  years  ago 
I  lived  within  a  few  doors  of  the  present  omnibus 
office,  and  passed  that  spot  nearly  every  day.  Most 
certainly  Weatherley  had  no  shop  there  then  or  after- 
wards." B.  Wood  says:  **  He  (Weatherley)  landed  in 
the  premises  in  Marketpstreet,  next  door  to  Mr. 
Townsend,  stocking  manufacturer,  and  out  of  which 
he  was  ousted  for  street  improvements."  I  stated 
that  I  knew  Weatherley  **  before  Market-street  Lane 
was  widened ;  B.  Wood  confirms  my  statement  that 
Weatherley  occupied  a  shop  in  Market-street,  which 
was  required  for  street  improvements.  Who  is  right  P 

Another  correspondent,  B.,  is  ''surprised  that  J. 
Johnson  should  have  forgotten  the  shop  which  Old 
Weatherley  occupied  in  Market-street.  At  the  time 
when  I  paid  my  visits  to  him  he  had  a  small  shop 
upon  a  part  of  the  land  now  in  possession  of  Hyam, 
the  merchant  tailor."  Certainly  it  would  be  surprising 
if  I  had  forgotten  that  shop,  seeing  that  I  spent  many 


years  in  it.  My  father  occupied  that  shop  for  at 
least  fifteen  years  as  a  bookseller,  in  which  I  had 
some  strange  experiences  of  book-stealing  by  parsons 
and  **  gentlemen."  B.  refers  to  a  period  much  later 
than  the  time  when  Weatherley  had  the  shop  at  the 
bottom  of  Market-street  B.  Wood  is  wrong  in 
stating  that  Weatherley  **  landed  where  he  first  began 
in  the  street  called  Corporation."  When  Weatherley 
began  there  was  no  Corporation-street.  Wherever  he 
began,  his  career  as  a  bookseller  ended  in  John  Dalton- 
street.  At  the  end  nearest  to  Deansgate  he  had « 
miserable  collection  of  books  on  a  stall,  which,  duziog 
the  illness  preceding  his  death,  was  attended  to  by 
his  wife — his  third  wife,  I  believe — who  had  a  little 
subscription  made  up  for  her  by  the  bookEellers. 

Tour  correspondent  C.  W.  S.  says:  "  I  have  among 
my  papers,  but  cannot  lay  my  handa  on  it,  a  manu- 
script note  of  Mrs.  Weatherleys,  correcting  some 
statements  contained  in  a  notice  of  her  husband  con- 
tributed to  the  Booksiiler  by,  I  believe,  your  corres- 
pondent Mr.  Joseph  Johnson."  On  referring  to  the 
Bookseikr  I  find  I  wrote  the  following:  ''James 
Weatherley,  when  living,  was  the  oldest  bookseller 
in  Manchester.  For  several  years  prior  to  his  death 
he  eked  out  a  scanty  subsistence  with  a  few  books  on 
a  board — ^it  were  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  stall.  Instead 
of  being  the  poorest  he  ought,  from  his  opportunities, 
to  have  been  the  richest  bookseller  in  Manchester. 
He  originally  commenced  in  the  Market  Place,  having 
received  some  assistance  from  Mr.  Joseph  Macardy, 
author  of  Evidences  of  Christianity  and  a  Commercial 
Dicticmary^  but  who  is  more  notable  as  being  the 
main  instrument  in  the  formation  of  the  Northern 
and  Central  and  the  Manchester  Banks.  Weatherley 
occupied,  after  leaving  the  Market  Place,  premises  in 
Market-street,  which  he  had  to  quit  to  make  way  for 
the  street  improvements,  receiving  £^  for  removing ; 
the  next  shop  that  he  occupied  was  soon  after  also 
wanted,  for  leaving  which  he  received  X40.  He  had 
considerable  convivial  powers,  attracting  by  his  small 
talk  and  wit  a  constant  succession  of  visitors,  if  not 
of  customers.  His  great  failing  was  a  love  of  beer. 
His  knowledge  of  books  was  extensive ;  to  the  last 
preserving  a  good  memory,  remembering  vividly 
books  that  had  passed  through  his  hands  twenty  or 
thirty  years  previously." 

Such  was  poor  old  Jim,  in  whose  company  I  have 
passed  many  of  the  most  interesting  of  my  earlier 
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hours,  and  for  whose  memory  I  have  only  pleasant 
and  genial  remembrances.  Joseph  Johnson. 

Isle  of  Man. 
[Our  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us  that  we  have 
now  had  enough  of  Old  Weatherley. — ^Editob.]  . 

BISHOPS'  APBONS. 
(Query  No.  977,  April   19.) 

[1001  .J  Is  not  the  bishop's  apron,  which  is  not 
always  confined  I  think  to  the  bishops,  simply  what 
is  left  of  the  long  silk  cassock,  the  cassock  being  the 
ordinary  garb  of  ecclesiastics,  just  as  the  bands  very 
lately  worn  in  church  by  all  clergymen  are  but  a  re- 
duced copy  of  what  once  was?  Why  bishops  or 
other  high  dignitaries  only  have  retained  what  is  left 
of  the  cassock,  may  be  explained.  The  more  active 
every-day  life  of  the  parish  clergyman  would  be 
more  likely  to  rid  itself  of  encumbrances,  whilst  the 
dignified  state  would  be  more  likely  to  retain  these 
relics  or  renmants  of  the  past. 

Chablbs  H.  Gollyns. 

Wirksworth. 

DAVYHTLMB  HALL. 
(Query  No.  996,  April  26.) 

[1002.]  The  two  posts  supporting  an  entrance  gate 
to  Davyhulme  Hall  are  really  whalebone,  as  was  very 
evident  fifty  years  ago.  Beyond  the  oddity  of  these 
posts  there  is  nothing  remarkable  or  historical  con- 
nected with  the  mansion.  It  is  a  plain  unpretending 
structure;  simply  a  comfortable  residence  for  a 
country  gentleman.  Some  years  before  1788  Davy- 
hulme Estate  became  the  property  of  John  Allen, 
banker,  of  Manchester ;  was  subsequently  sold  to  a 
Mr.  Marsden,  and  again  to  Mr.  G.  L.  Ridehalgh  (son- 
in-law  of  the  Oldfleld  Lane  Doctor),  who  became 
lord  of  the  manor.  John  Allen  is  described  as  of 
Mayfield  and  Davyhulme.  Mayfield  was  a  delightful 
country  residence,  standing  back  north  from  Moss 
Lane.  Thomas  Pickf ord  the  carrier  for  many  years 
resided  in  it.  The  site  is  now  covered  by  Mayfield 
Grove  (Embden-street)  and  the  adjoining  properties. 
John  Allen's  daughter  mairied  Henry  Norris,  cotton 
merchant,  Garratt  Lane,  Manchester,  whose  only 
child  married  Mr.  R.  J.  J.  Harris  (an  oflcer  in  a  regi- 
ment then  stationed  m  Manchester),  who  took  his 
wife's  name.  Henry  Norris  deduced  his  descent  from 
the  aodent  Lancashire  family  of  Norreys,  Speke  Hall, 
near  Liverpool,  and  assumed  the  name  Norreys.  The 
pedigree  of  Norreys  of  Davyhulme,  as  delineated  in 
Bainei^s  Mut(ny  of  Lanaukiref  shows  a  consecutive 


descent  from  Nicholas  Norris  of  Middleforth-cum- 
Penwortham,  married  about  1633,  but  his  name  stands 
unlinked  with  the  previous  portion  of  the  pedigree. 
Hence  the  deduction  is  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory. 

Jambs  Btjby. 

copyhold  and  fbbbhold  tbnvsbs. 

(Query  No.  993,  April  26.) 

[1003.]  A  "  copyhold  "  is  a  tenure  for  which  the 
tenant  can  produce  no  titie,  save  the  copy  of  the 
rolls  made  by  the  steward  of  the  lord's  court.  This 
functionary,  among  other  duties,  registers  the  names 
of  all  such  tenants  as  are  admitted  to  any  tene* 
ment  or  parcel  of  land  pertaining  to  the  manor, 
and  the  transcript  of  the  enrolment  is  called 
*'the  copy  of  the  court  rolls,"  which  the  tenant 
must  preserve  as  his  sole  evidence  of  owner- 
ship. A  freehold  is  a  free  estate  distinguished 
by  being  called  either  "  freehold  in  deed^"  i.e.  the 
actual  possession  of  or  right  a  man  has  to  hold  lands 
or  tenements  in  fee,  fee  tail,  or  for  term  of  life ;  or 
*<  freehold  in  law,"  U,  the  right  a  man  has  to  such 
lands  or  tenements  before  he  seizes  or  enters  upon 

them.  OOTTONOPOLITAN. 

Freehold  property  is  generally  known  as  "  out  and 
out,"  or  for  ever ;  but  to  lawyers  it  is  capable  of  being 
divided  into  the  great  or  leading  estate  of  fee  simple 
or  freehold  of  inheritance ;  and  the  lesser  estates  <^ 
free-hold,  vis.,  fee-tail,  or  by  descent  in  a  special  line 
or  course  of  descent,  and  for  life— that  is,  for  the  life 
of  the  owner  or  some  other  person.  Copyhold  pro- 
perty is  divided  into  copyholds  in  fee  or  for  ever,  and 
copyholds  for  a  term  of  years,  so  that  we  may  almost 
consider  the  former  as  a  freehold  and  the  latter  as 
leasehold.  The  distinguishing  mark  of  a  copyhold 
is  that  the  land  is  part  of  an  ancient  manor,  and 
retains  more  of  the  old  feudal  system  than  any  other 
description  of  property.  These  tenures  are  arranged 
under  the  two  heads  of  real  and  personal  property. 
The  term  real  property  includes  leaseholds  and  copy* 
holds  of  a  freehold  character.  The  term  personal 
property  includes  leaseholds  and  copyholds  of  a  lease- 
hold character,  and  comprehends  moveables,  such  as 
shares,  money,  trade  effects,  and  other  kinds  of  wealth 
not  invested  in  freehold  land.  X  L  C  B. 

THB  POTATO  CUBE  FOB  BHBX7MATIS1C. 
(Nos.  953  and  985.) 

[1004.]  I  have  been  afflicted  with  the  rheumatic 
for  many  months,  and  for  the  last  few  weeks  I  have 
had  whole  nights  of  torture.    In  the  daytime  I  could 
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manafi^e  to  attend  to  my  buBiness  tolerably  well,  but 
as  fioon  as  I  was  warm  in  bed  the  rheumatic  began 
as  I  thought  chopping  and  sawing  and  grinding  and 
crushing  my  poor  old  bones  to  a  jelly.  This  made 
me  to  have  a  horror  of  going  to  bed,  and  I  was  almost 
at  my  wits'  end.  When  I  saw  your  note  by  Student 
I  thought  it  a  good  joke,  and  so  passed  it  over,  till 
my  attention  was  re-called  to  the  subject  by  two  or 
three  friends,  and  at  last  I  consented  to  try  it.  Since 
then  I  have  had  no  acute  pain,  have  slept  well  at 
nights,  and  am  greatly  improved  both  in  health  and 
temper.  Now  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  beyond  the 
range  of  my  philosophy  to  give  any  proper  definition 
on  cause  and  effect,  or  in  any  way  to  explain  the 
"  why  and  che  wherefore  "  of  this  case,  unless  it  be 
this-  that  the  potato,  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  light, 
had  become  rather  greeny  and  that  in  this  respect 
there  may  have  been  some  little  sympathy  between 
us ;  but  I  think  that  even  this  would  scarcely  account 
for  the  beneficial  result.  B.  Wood. 

Cheethun  Hill. 

It  is  some  years  since  I  first  heard  of  the  potato  as 
a  cure  for  rheumatism,  but  it  was  not  until  I  was 
told  that  a  piece  of  common  brimstone  carried  in  the 
pocket  was  a  much  more  effectual  method  of  cure 
for  certain  cases  of  rheumatism  that  I  began  to  sus- 
pect that  we  were  all  wrong  to  deny  what  we  failed 
to  understand.  I  pondered  the  matter  over,  and  my 
thoughts  immediately  carried  me  far  out  from  the 
potato  kingdom.  Sulphur  I  knew  to  be  a  powerful 
non-conductor  of  electricity— in  fact  the  most  negative 
element  in  the  whole  series --and  having  opportunities 
I  ventured  to  experiment  a  little,  and  in  one  parti- 
cular case  I  found  that  a  sprinkling  of  sublimed 
sulphur  interposed  betwixt  the  soles  of  the  feet  and 
the  shoes  relieved  at  once  the  sufferer  from  pain. 
Your  scientific  readers  will  have  no  hesitation  in 
following  the  line  of  reasoning  here  adopted,  and 
although  I  failed  in  other  cases,  I  saw  I  was  on  the 
track.  Since  the  days  of  Otto  de  Guericke  mankind 
has  acquired  some  little  knowledge  of  that  Protean 
power  diffused  throughout  all  nature,  which 
we  term  electricity,  a  slumbering  giant  that 
only  gives  indications  of  his  presence  and  the 
balance  of  power  he  maintains  when  disturbed. 
The  very  body  of  man,  a  battery  more  perfect 
than  was  ever  dreamt  of  by  either  Galvani  or 
Volta,  or  their  host  of  followers  and  imitators,  is  sub- 
ject to  this  Protean  force*  Xow  this  body  is  rarely  kept 


up  to  the  mark,  and  if  tee  will  act  in  contravention 
of  the  law,  we  must  pay  the  penalty  sooner  or  later. 
From  a  variety  of  causes  we  fall,  at  times,  into  what 
electricians  might  term  the  chlorous,  or  basylous 
condition  of  body— in  other  words,  the  electro-posi- 
tive, or  the  electro-negative  state — either  of  them 

producing  disturbance  in  one  form  or  another,  in- 
volving a  long  and  varied  list  cf  diseases,  pains,  and 

penalties,  and  which  our  medical  faculty  are  at  their 

wits'  end  to  cure  or  relieve.     My  own  theory  is  that 

whatever  tends  to  restore  the  normal  equilibrium, 

whether  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  humble  tuber,  a 

lump  of  sulphur,  or  a  nauseous  draught  of  physic, 

benefit  is  the  result. 

The  subject  involves  vital  interests,  and  iB  worthy 

of  the  closest  inquiry.  Ettemling. 

ICANCHBSTBB  BOOKSELLBBS. 

(Not.  927,  945,  and  956.) 

[1005. J  An  old  bookseller  had  a  shop  in  the  base- 
ment of  a  warehouse  in  the  outstanding  clump  of 
buildings  between  Marsden  Square  and  High-stzeet. 
I  think,  however,  that  Mr.  Bohanna  was  the  book- 
seller, and  had  a  library  in  connection  therewith. 
And  if  I  remember  rightiy  a  Mr.  Acheson  had  ware- 
house rooms  above.  It  was  almost  opposite  to  the 
West  of  England  Fire  Insurance  Office.  Of  course 
this  was  some  forty  or  more  years  back.  At  the 
comer  of  Tib-street  and  Market-street  was  the  shop 
of  J.  Gleave,  stationer 'and  publisher.  He  published 
A  folio  family  Bible  in  parts,  and  other  works.  Then 
there  was  a  Mr.  Bogerson,  who  published  in  two 
volumes  Baines's  History  of  the  Wars  since  the 
French  Revolution,  illustrated,  but  without  the  name 
of  the  author ;  also  a  History  of  Spain  in  two  volumes, 
and  other  works  of  the  kind.  But  this  was  at  an 
earUerdate.  Isab.  Banks. 

Old  Hopps,  mentioned  b^  B.  Wood  in  No.  956,  had 
a  shop,  about  the  year  182i3,  in  Pool  Fold.  He  was 
sadly  troubled  with  rheumatism,  which  materially 
interfered  with  his  business.  Many  times  on  being 
asked  for  a  book,  which  he  knew  he  had  upon  his 
shelves,  he  would  answer,  '*  Yes  I  have  it,  but  I  can't 
and  won't  get  up."  He  got  the  notion  of  '*  going  on 
the  land,"  gave  up  his  shop,  and  began  farming.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  knowing  nothing  of  agri- 
culture, he  lost  his  money  and  returned  to  book« 
selling.  His  new  shop,  however,  was  opened  in  an 
ill-chosen  situation  and  did  not  succeed.  Chagrin  and 
disappointment  at  his  wont  of  success  in  hia  fanning 
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yentare  and  bis  new  bookshop  no  doubt  hastened  his 
death. 

Hopps  was  a  member  and  an  important  supporter 
of  the  Particular  Baptists,  worshipping  with  the  con- 
gregation owning  the  eccentric  William  Gadsby  as  its 
minister.  Hopps  was  not  altogether  satisfied  with 
the  constant  utterance  of  the  high  and  dry  doctrines 
of  extreme  Calvinism,  and  frequently  suggested  to 
Gadsby  the  substitution  of  lessons  of  practical  piety. 
One  day  Gadsby  astonished  his  not  easily-astonished 
congregation  by  saying:  **  I  am  told  that  instead  of 
doctrine  I  ought  to  preach  practical  piety.  What  is 
practical  piety?  I  will  tell  you,  my  friends.  Not 
long  ago  I  was  in  a  bookseller^s  shop  looking  over 
the  books.  While  doing  so  a  poor  man  came  into  the 
shop  with  a  book  under  his  arm  which  he  offered  for 
sale  to  the  bookseller.  '  I  am  a  poor  man,'  he  said, 
'  and  only  sell  my  book  because  my  children  at  home 
wand  bread ;  you  shall  have  it  for  258.'  To  this  the 
bookseller  replied :  '  Look  at  my  shelves.  They  ore 
groaning  with  books.  I  want  to  sell,  not  to  buy.' 
The  poor  man  then  said:  *But  my  children  want 
bread;  you  shall  have  the  book  for  208.'  No.  the 
bookseller  only  asked  him  again  to  look  at  the  large 
numbers  of  books  on  his  shelves.  The  book  was  then 
offered  for  15s.,  for  128.,  and  then  for  10s.,  when 
finally  it  was  bought  from  the  poor  man  for  8s.  As 
soon  as  the  seller  had  left  the  shop,  the  bookseller 
called  his  son  and  said :  '  This  is  the  book  Mr.  so-and- 
so  wants,  for  which  I  have  been  looking  out  a  long 
time ;  make  it  into  a  parcel  and  send  an  invoice  with 
it ;  charge  it  21s.'  This,  added  Gadsby,  is  practical 
piety,  and  if  anybody  does  not  like  it  they  can  hop-a- 
wa,  they  can  hop-a-wa."  The  allusion  was  so  pointed 
and  direct  that  the  bookseller  referred  to  could  not 
be  mistaken.  Hopps  gathered  around  him  a  number 
of  friends  and  sympatiiizers,  who  built  the  Baptist 
Chapel  in  Geoige-street,  which  has  long  ago  been 
converted  into  warehouses.         Joseph  Johnson. 

Ue  of  Han. 


QUERIES. 
[1006.J    Mock   Beggabs'  Hall.  — What  is  the 
origin  of  this  name  as  applied  to  some  old  mansions  P 

nnfw  -\  S.   J.   B. 

(1007.]  County  and  Bobovoh  Maoistbates. 
Can  a  borough  magistrate  assume  the  title  of  J.P. 
equally  with  a  magistrate  for  the  county  P       J,P. 

ri008.]  The  Abduction  op  Miss  Tubneb.— Is 
there  any  information  of  the  abduction  of  Miss 
Turner  by  Mr.  Wakefield  in  the  month  of  March, 
1886?  S.  J.  B. 


[1009.]  Is  the  Wood  Sobbell  the  Shambock  P 
I  have  frequently  heard  it  said  that  the  plant 
common  wood  sorrel  (Ozalis  Acetosella)  is  the  true 
shamrock.  Almost  as  often  the  statement  has  been 
contradicted.  Perhaps  some  of  your  botanical  readers 
may  be  in  a  position  to  give  some  definite  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  J.  B. 

f  1010. 1  The  Habvest  Moon.— I  should  be  glad 
if  any  of  your  correspondents  could  enlighten  me  as 
to  the  designation  of  Harvest  Moon ;  ie.,  whether  it 
derived  its  title  from  its  having  appeared  at  harves 
time  or  from  some  other  source.  This  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  simple  question  and  one  requiring  no  ex- 
planation ;  but  nevertheless  it  has  been  Drought  imder 
discussion  hj  several  readers  of  your  paper,  who  have 
failed  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution. 

Edwin  D.  Fblthah. 

[1011.]  Names  op  Cotton  Fabbics:  Obigin  and 
Meaning. — It  would  be  very  interesting,  not  only  to 
your  readers  but  to  the  nation  at  large,  if  some  one 
woiDdd  give  us  the  meanings  and  explanations  of  the 
names  of  our  manufactured  cotton  fabrics.  Men  in 
the  trade,  of  sound  inquiry  and  discernment,  would 
confer  a  great  benefit  on  the  community  by  giving 
their  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  the  names  in  their 
particular  brmch  of  the  cotton  industry.  There  are 
thousands  earning  their  daily  bread  in  the  manufac* 
ture  of  these  goods  who  know  very  littie  indeed  about 
the  origin  and  meanings  of  the  names ;  and  there  are 
scores  of  salesmen  seUing  them  every  day  who  know 
no  more.  The  next  generation  will  of  course  know 
less,  and  so  on  until  nothing  is  known  whatever.  I 
am  sure  such  information  would  be  instructive  and 
in  many  cases  amusing.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  the  dictionary  or  cyclopaadia.  The  names 
I  allude  to  are  such  as  Madapollams  (accent  last 
sellable).  Mulls,  Jacconnets,  Taniibs,  D booties,  Chud- 
dies,  T  cloths,  Pi(}ues  (two  syllables).  Denims,  Bafts, 
De  Laines,  Cambncs,  and  many  others.  A  great  many 
convey  some  idea  of  their  meaning  with  them — as 
Pointers,  a  suitable  cloth  for  printing;  Domestics, for 
domestic  purposes;  Mexicans  and  Sea  Islands  are 
supposed  to  be  made  of  these  kinds  of  cotton; 
Florentines  will  be  an  importation  from  Florence; 
Jeans,  Jeanettes^  and  Jacconettes  from  France ;  Grand- 
rills,  a  grand  improvement  on  the  ordinary  drill; 
Billy  Fodens  will  oe  an  improvement  introduced  by 
Mr.  William  F.  (by  the  way,  it  miffht  be  interesting 
to  know  something  of  him) ;  Swandowns,  Lambskins, 
Beavers,  Moleskins,  Cords,  and  Doeskins,  all  give  us 
an  idea  what  they  are,  and  nothing  more.  There  are 
of  course  numerous  other  names,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  county  to  have  them  alpha- 
betically arranged,  with  particulars  of  their  different 
modes  of  manmacture.  J.  L. 

Bale. 
[A  similar  inquiry  (Xo.  283)  was  inserted  in  our  issue  of 
May  18, 187o,  and  although  attention  was  again  and 
again  called  to  it  as  one  of  the  Unanswered  Queries, 
no  information  was  olicitod.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this 
second  attempt  will  prove  more  successful,  as  the  sub* 
ject  is  one  of  much  interest. — Editor.] 
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NOTES. 
metbopole:  mother  country. 
[1012.]  The  Daily  News  of  May  dth  makes  Mr. 
Albert  Gr^yy,  in  hisaddreas  to  the  Algerian  colony  on 
assuming  bis  office  of  governor,  say  that  he  is  the 
bearer  of  "  the  sympathies  of  the  melnropolis."  I  take 
it  that  what  Mr.  Gr^vy  did  say  was  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  the  sympathies  of  the  **  mother  country," 
m^trox)ole.  I  am  aware  that  rn^re  patrie  is  also  good 
French  for  "  mother  country,"  and  that  '*  m^tropole  " 
is  likewise  used  in  our  sense  of  '*  metropolis ; "  but 
obviously  Mr.  Gr^vy  was  speaking  for  the  ^  mother 
country,"  and  not  for  Paris  only, "  m^tropole"  being 
classical  French  for '^  mother  country,"  I  remember 
that  when  I  was  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Indian 
mutiny  I  was  constantly  told  that  so  vast  a  colony  as 
India  could  not  be  held  by  so  small  a  ''mother 
country  "  as  England,  and  "  m^tropole  "  was  the  word 
always  used.  Charles  H.  Collyns. 

Wirks  worth. 

BURNS  AND  WORDSWORTH. 

1 1013.]  Apropos  of  some  remarks  I  made  some 
time  ago  anent  Wordsworth's  verses  *'  At  the  Grave 
of  Bums,"  in  which  I  clamed  thegre^t  honour  for  the 
latter  poet  of  having  been  the  master  and  inspirer  of 
the  former,  I  find  that  Principal  Shairp  (Professor  of 
Poetry  at  Oxford)  has,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  in 
his  just-published  Bums,  these  words,  founded  on 
the  same  quotation  I  gave :  '*  At  the  basis  of  all  his 
power  lay  absolute  truth,  intense  reality,  truthfulness 
to  the  objects  which  he  saw,  truthfulness  to  himself 
as  the  seer  of  them.  This  is  what  Wordsworth  recog- 
nized as  Bums's  leading  characteristic.  He  who 
acknowledged   few  masters,   owned   Bums  as   his 

master  in  this  respect  when  he  speaks  of  him — 

Whose  light  I  hailed  when  first  it  shone, 

And  showed  my  vouth 
How  verse  may  build  a  princely  throne 

On  humble  truth." 

Even  if  we  go  no  further  than  the  learned  professor 
goes,  is  it  not,  after  all,  the  greatest  honour  ever  paid 
to  Burns  to  be  owned  as  a  mnjster  by  WordsworUi  in 
the  essentials  of  tme  poetry  P  I  would  go  a  step 
further  and  claim  that  the  English  poet  was  still 
further  influenced  by  his  "  master,"  and  ascribe  the 
humble  simplicity  of  language  Wordsworth  originally 
aimed  at  to  the  example  given  him  by  the  Scottish 
baEd«  HiTriTB. 


REMINISCENCES   OF   MANCHESTER   FIFTY   YEARS 

AGO. 

I.— THE  STREETS  (CONTINUED). 

[1014.]  The  left-hand  side  of  Piccadilly  going 
from  Market-street  consisted  principally  of  shops,  a 
few  private  houses,  and  offices.  The  supply  of  water 
was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford 
Waterworks  Company,  and  it  was  here  they  had  their 
offices.  Near  to  it  was  that  of  the  well-known  John 
Law,  a  solicitor,  who  was  very  popular  as  an  advocate 
in  the  police  court,  his  opponent  generally  being 
another  solicitor,  Edward  Foulkes.  Opposite  the  end 
of  PortlandHstreet  were  two  good  houses,  in  one  of 
which  Mr.  John  Roberts  the  stationer  lived,  the  other 
being  occupied  by  Mr.  James  Bloor,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal pawnbrokers,  whose  business  was  conducted  at 
the  back  of  his  premises  in  Back  Piccadilly,  the  front 
presenting  all  the  appearance  of  a  private  house. 
Mr.  Bloor  now  resides  at  Southport,a  hale  and  hearty 
old  man  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  and  he  told  me 
lately  that  having  been  born  in  that  house  he  resided 
there  for  seventy-two  years.  Will  not  this  fact  bear 
out,  what  Mr.  Turner  the  surgeon  used  to  say  as  to 
the  mistaken  views  of  those  people  who  are  so  fond 
of  talking  of  the  unhealthiness  of  Manchester? 
Mr.  Turner  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
heart  of  Manchester,  and  after  spending  many  of  his 
last  years  in  Mosley-street,  died  at  a  good  old  age. 
I  am  tempted  to  add  my  own  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  at  a  most  imx)ortant  period  of  my  life,  when 
being  developed  from  a  boy  into  a  man,  I  lived  eight 
years  in  Market-street,  and  had  not  a  day*8  ilhiess 
during  the  whole  time. 

Instead  of  the  magnificent  hotel  which  now  stands 
at  the  corner  of  Portland-street  there  existed  two  or 
three  large  brick  houses,  known  as  Portland  Place. 
In  the  first  of  them  lived  Mr.  Thonuis  Houldsworthy 
for  many  years  M.P.  for  Pontefract,  his  cotton  miU 
being  in  Little  Lever«treet.  *'  Houldsworth's  factory^ 
was  well  known  all  over  Manchester.  He  was  veiy 
popular  amongst  his  employ6s,  as  well  as  amongst 
the  inhabitants  generally,  and  was  a  liberal  supporter 
of  the  races,  keeping  a  stud  of  racehorses,  his  jockeys 
always  wearing  green  and  gold.  The  next  house  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Robert  Ogden,  cotton  spinner ;  and 
the  next  by  the  two  partners  in  the  firm  of  Hargreaves 
and  Dugdale,  calico  printers,  whose  warehouse  was  in 
Marsden*s  Square.  This  warehouse  was  at  tlie  end  of 
the  square,  and  had  a  door  for  loading  and  unloading 
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carts  in  Gaonon-etreet.  I  knew  an  elderly  man  in 
their  employ  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  had  been 
BO  from  a  boy,  and  that  when  such  one  of  his  em- 
ployers once  got  into  a  passion  with  him  and  bade  him 
to  put  on  his  coat  and  go  about  his  business.  The 
lad  put  on  his  coat  and  went  out  at  the  front  door, 
but  instead  of  going  about  his  business  he  went  round 
to  the  Cannon-street  door  and  returned  to  his  work. 
A  day  or  two  after  this  his  employer  found  him  in 
the  warehouse  hard  at  work,  and  on  asking  him  if  he 
had  not  turned  him  away  the  lad  replied,  "Please, 

Mr. ,  I  thought  I  could  not  mend  myself,  and  so 

I'ye  come  back."  This  so  pleased  his  employer  that 
he  allowed  him  to  remain,  and  he  continued  there  to 
the  end  of  his  career.  Next  to  these  grand  houses  in 
Portland-street  was  a  carrier's  yard  and  warehouse, 
occupied  by  Marsden  and  Hobsoo,  and  by  Balph 
Pickford  and  Co.  A  few  doors  lower  down  were 
Hoyle's  livery  stables.  The  rest  of  Portland-street 
was  occupied  by  small  shopkeepers  and  private  houses, 
and  not  a  single  warehouse  existed  in  it.  It  then 
terminated  at  Dayid-etreet,  and  was  not  opened  out 
into  Oxford  Road  as  now. 

The  Infirmary  was  a  plain  brick  building,  without 
the  two  wings,  which  have  been  added  to  it  since ; 
the  lunatic  asylum,  which  had  a  lower  elevation, 
being  an  extension  of  the  main  building.  In  front 
was  the  sheet  of  water  known  as  the  Infirmary  Pond, 
separated  from  the  footpath  by  palisading.  Occa- 
sionally gne  heard  of  some  poor  soul  whose  body  was 
found  in  the  morning  floating  on  the  water,  and  who 
was  supposed  to  have  committed  suicide  after  dark. 
At  the  Infirmary  gates  stood  the  public  baths,  the 
income  arising  from  them  being  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  Infirmary.  The  charge  for  a  cold  bath 
to  non-subscribers  was  Is. ;  to  subscribers  of  half-a- 
guinea,  lOd. ;  and  to  those  of  a  guinea,  9d.  The  price 
of  a  vapour  bath  was  58. ;  of  a  vapour  and  hot  bath 
when  used  together,  6s.;  and  of  the  shampooing 
bath,  7s.  It  was  announced  that  in  order  "  tiiat  no 
means  of  relief  which  baths  and  their  appendages 
can  supply  may  be  omitted,  leeching,  cupping,  and 
shampooing  will  be  administered  conformably  to  the 
directions  given.  N.B.  These  baths  are  exclusively 
for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  the  income  arising  from 
them  is  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  Infirmary. 
Baths  for  the  use  of  the  patients  are  separately  esta- 
blished in  a  distant  situation,  and  axe  altogether 
uncoDneded  with  these  baths,"  They  were  under  the 


superintendence  of  Mr.  William  G<Uor,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  John  Haworth,  for  many  years  a  coun- 
cillor for  St.  George's  Ward,  and  now  a  resident  of 
Southport,  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent  health  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  much  benefit  the  Infirmary  funds  derived  from 
the  baths.  Will  any  reader  of  these  Notes,  who  may 
happen  to  have  an  old  report,  tell  us  P 

Perhaps  there  is  no  street  which  has  been  so  com- 
pletely metamorphosed  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  as 
Moaley-street.  I  do  not  mean  as  to  its  shajw  and 
size,  for  they  are  not  altered,  but  as  to  its  character. 
Could  one  of  its  old  residents  see  to-day  its  warehouses 
lining  each  side  and  the  immense  stream  of  traflic 
pouring  constantly  through  it,  he  would  be  astonished. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  a  quiet,  orderly,  genteel  street, 
the  abode  of  some  of  the  ^lite  of  Manchester.  Here 
were  the  residences  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Calvert,  warden 
of  the  Collegiate  Church ;  Daniel  Grant,  Sam  Brooks, 
David  Bannerman,  Thomas  Worthington,  Leo  Schuster, 
S.  L.  Behrens,  John  Frederick  Foster,  the  stipendi  iry 
magistrate,  and  several  of  the  leading  medical  men. 
The  Portico  was  there,  as  also  the  Boyal  Institution, 
which  had  been  opened  only  a  short  time  previously. 
The  Assembly  Boom,  opposite  the  Portico,  was  a 
plain  brick  building;  whilst  on  the  other  side  of 
Charlotte-street,  but  on  the  same  side  of  Mosley-street, 
was  the  chapel  where  Dr.  M'Call  was  preaching  to 
large  congregations  every  Sunday.  Higher  up  the 
street  was  the  Unitarian  Chapel,  where  tiie  Bev.  J.  J. 
Tayler  officiated.  I  well  remember  a  hue  and  cry 
that  one  Sunday  morning  Daniel  Grant's  house  had 
been  robbed  whilst  the  inmates  were  at  church.  The 
large  warehouses  in  Parker-street,  behind  the  Infir^ 
mary,  had  then  no  existence;  whilst  George-street 
and  Faulkner-street  contained  principally  private 
residences.  In  fact,  I  cannot  remember  that  there 
was  a  single  warehouse  in  either  of  these  streets, 
Mosley-street,  Portland-street,  Peter-street,  Oxford 
Bead,  or  Dickenson-stareet,  except  that  in  the  latter 
street  wasPickford's  canal  warehouse,  an  arm  of  the 
canal  reaching  into  the  warehouse,  where  the  boats 
were  loaded  with  goods  for  London.  It  is  an  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  that  whilst  so  many  buildings 
in  this  street  and  neighbourhood  which  existed  fifty 
years  ago  have  been  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the 
erection  of  large  and  substantial  warehouses  on  their 
site,  there  is  nearly  opposite  to  the  former  site  of 
Pickf ord's  warehouse  a  row  of  small  cottages  which 
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were  there  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  and  which  are 
standiDg  yet.  I  often,  when  passing  that  way,  look 
at  them  with  interest,  and  shall  have  a  little  tale  to 
tell  of  one  of  them  by-and-hye.  J.  T.  S. 

THB  OLBFIBLD  LANE  DOCTOB. 

[1015.]  The  incidental  mention  of  the  Oldfield 
Lane  Doctor  in  the  Note  on  Davyhulme  Hall  ((Sty 
News,  3rd  May)  brought  that  worthy  vividly  to  re- 
membrance, and  induced  a  feeling  of  surprise  that 
one  who  was  so  well  known  had  not  been  sketched 
in  Notes  and  Queries.  Early  in  this  century  Edmund 
Taylor,  an  undiplomad  practiser  of  surgery,  settled  in 
a  double-fronted  bow-windowed  house  in  Oldfleld 
Lane,  then  a  breezy  country  road  overlooking  the  vale 
of  the  Irwell,  with  distant  views  of  fertile  Cheshire. 
He  was  a  relation  of  the  Whitworth  doctors,  who  for 
three  generations  had  made  their  township  of  Whit- 
worth, near  Rochdale,  famous  by  their  cures  of  can- 
cerous and  scrofulous  complamts,  of  tumours  of  the 
joints  (their  chief  application  being  powerful  caustics, 
called  by  them  ''keen**),  of  broken, fractured, and 
sprained  limbs,  and  on  Edmund  Taylor  their  mantle 
descended.  Not  only  in  rough-and-ready  surgery,  but 
in  veterinary,  did  his  fame  lie,for  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and 
cattle  experienced  his  care ;  whilst  troops  of  the  halt, 
the  maimed,  and  the  lame  of  his  own  species  came 
from  all  parts  for  miles  round  into  his  spacious  yard 
and  simple  surgery,  having  faith  in  his  skill  and 
belief  in  his  cures. 

His  surgery,  about  whose  shelves  ''a  beggarly 
account  of  empty  boxes,"  remnants  of  pack-thread, 
lumps  of  tow,  and  lengths  of  lint  were  thinly  scat- 
tered to  make  up  a  show,  was  crowded  from  morning 
to  night  with  anxious,  expectant  patients.  The 
doctor  was  a  tall,  large-framed,  spare  man,  whose 
broad  shoulders  were  (at  the  time  these  reminiscences 
date  from)  getting  bowed  and  bent  by  age.  He  was 
full  of  a  dry,  quaint,  kindly  humour ;  abrupt,  brusque, 
familiar,  homely,  and  rough  in  speech  and  manner ; 
offhand  and  decisive  in  action,  pulling  a  shoulder 
blade  quickly  into  its  place  again  or  probing  to  the 
quick  an  angry  wound  without  regard  to  the  appeals, 
ahrinkings,  and  shrugs  of  the  sufferers ;  cracking  a 
Joke  and  a  bone  at  the  same  time.  Be  dismissed  the 
afflicted  with  a  box  of  salve  which  was  to  be  '*  the 
balm  for  all  their  woes."  His  industry,  regularity, 
and  attention  t3  his  duties  were  unremitting  and  un- 
alterable, only  one  little  glimpse  of  pleasure  (oonxsing 


on  a  part  of  Friday)  breaking  the  monotony  of  his 
life,  for  Sunday  was  no  rest  day  to  him.  Counter- 
acting all  that  was  in  him  apparently  hard  and  harsh, 
and  lighting  up  the  bare  and  meagre  room,  was  the 
goodly  presence  and  sunny  look  and  manner  of  his 
constant  assistant,  his  daughter,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Ridehalgh.  The  sight  of  her  cheered  many  a  sad  and 
desponding  one,  and  encouraged  and  sustained  many 
a  fearing  one  under  painful  and  trying  operations. 
Afterwards,  on  her  marriage,  a  widowed  daughter  of 
the  doctor^s,  a  Mrs.  Howard— a  quiet,  meek,  gentle 
lady— took  the  post,  but  Mrs.  Ridehalgh  was  not  soon 
forgotten. 

Dr.  Taylor  accumulated  a  large  fortune  (for  his  was 
all  ready-money  practice),  partly  now  the  enjoyment 
of  his  grandson,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Booths  Hall, 
Blackley.  James  Burt. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

DA^THULME  'HALL. 
(ITos.  996  and  1,002.) 

[1016. J  James  Buby  says  Mr.  Ridehalgh  '*  became 
lord  of  the  manor."  Pray  what  manor  does  he  allude 
to  ?  0.  C. 

THE  SWIXTON  MAY  SOXa. 
(No8.  860,  880,  and  900.) 

[1017.]  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  a  band 
of  music  was  playing,  for  several  evenings  at  the 
latter  end  of  April,  the  tune  to  which  the  old  Swinton 
May  Song  was  accustomed  to  be  sung.         *       K. 

NAMES  OF  COTTON  FABBICS. 
CQuexy  No.  1.011,  May  3.) 

fl018.]  '*  Delaines"  is  an  abbreviation  of  the 
French  words  '*  mouselines  de  laine,"  meaning  muslins 
made  of  wool.  Dhooties  are  certain  articles  of 
clothing  in  the  East  Indies.  T  cloths  derive  their 
title  from  a  certain  old  manufacturer  of  Pendlebury, 
Thomas  Longshaw,  who  marked  a  certain  article  of 
his  manufacture  with  his  initial,  a  capital  letter  T. 

W.  U 

THE  ABDUCTION  OF  MIS3  TT7BNBB. 
(Query  No.  1,008,  May  3.) 

[lOlQ.]  At  /he  Lancaster  Lent  Assizes,  March, 
1827,  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield  and  his  brotlier  wei>a 
tried  for  the  abduction  of  MIfs  Turner,  aged  about 
16 ;  the  former  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
banishment  for  a  term  of  years.  The  young  lady  had 
been  a  pupil  in  a  seminary  at  Liverpool,  where  the 
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brothers  viated  her,  and  by  false  representations  that 
her  father  (a  gentleman  of  Macclesfield)  was  danger- 
ously illy  induced  her  to  accompany  them  to  Man- 
chester. Here  she  was  threatened,  entreated,  and 
ultimately  forced  to  go  with  Qibbon  to  Gretna  Green, 
where  they  were  married  in  the  usual  fashion.  The 
father  pursued  the  pair  to  Calais  or  Paris  and  re- 
covered his  daughter.  For  a  technical  reason  (which 
S.  J.  B.  may  learn  by  reference  to  Townsend's  Modem 
State  Trials)  the  prisoner  escaped  with  a  much 
lighter  sentence  than  he  richly  merited.  This  unholy 
union  was  dissolved  by  act  of  Parliament.  I  believe 
Miss  Turner  subsequently  married  Legh  of  Lyme,  or 
one  of  that  family.  In  Hone's  Table  Book  is  a  report 
of  the  cross-examination  by  Brougham  and  Scarlett 
of  David  Laing,  the  notorious  Gretna  blacksmith. 
See  also  Notes  to  Brougham's  Essays  and  Speeches, 
and  the  Annual  Heffister,  for  further  particulars  of 
this  case.  Xiphias. 

An  account  of  the  abduction  of  Miss  Turner  and 
the  trial  of  Wakefield  is  printed  in  book  form,  and 
may  be  had  at  some  of  the  older  libraries. 

J.  Shawckoss. 

BUBNING  A  WOMAN  IN   1763. 

(Query  No.  245,  April  27, 1878.) 

[1Q20.J  In  the  year  named  by  your  contributor, 
A  Manchbstbb  Ptthaoobban,  a  woman  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk  suffered  death  by  burning.  I  gather 
some  curious  particulars  of  the  case  from  the  New 
Sk^olk  Garland,  edited  by  John  Glyde,  jun.,  and  pub- 
lished in  1866.  It  is  stated:  "  In  the  month  of  April, 
1763,  a  wonum  was  strangled  and  burnt  to  death  on 
Buflhmere  Heath,  near  Ipswich,  under  sentence  of  the 
judge  of  assize,  for  the  murder  of  her  husband.  The 
criminal  law  was  at  this  period  very  severe  and  cruel, 
and  this  burning  to  death  was  one  of  the  savage 
remains  of  Norman  policy.  Murder  of  a  husband 
was  petty  treason,  and  the  law  prescribed  that  for 
this  offence  the  criminal  should  be  burnt  alive.  The 
sheriff  who  did  not  execute  the  sentence  of  burning 
alive  was  liable  to  a  prosecution ;  but,  fortunately, 
men  were  too  humane  to  carry  the  sentence  into 
effect,  and  the  practice  was  to  strangle  the  victims  by 
drawing  away  a  stool  from  under  their  feet  before  the 
faggots  were  piled  round  the  stake.  The  case  at 
Rushmere  Heath  was  that  of  Margery  Beddingfield, 
for  being  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
John  Beddingfleld,  of  Stemfleld,  in  Suffolk.    A  farm 


servant,  Richard  Ringe,  her  paramour,  and  the  actual 
murderer  of  John  Beddingfield,  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  at  the  same  time  and  place.  The  ser.tence 
upon  Margery  Beddingfield  was  that  she  should  be 
*'  taken  irom  hence  to  the  place  from  whence  you 
came,  and  from  thence  to  the  place  of  execution  on 
Saturday  next,  where  you  are  to  be  burnt  until  yon 
be  dead,  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul ! " 

It  occurs  to  me  the  above  must  be  the  case  in 
question,  occurring  in  1763,  and  that  the  account 
given  in  Byegones  is  not  correctiy  rendered. 

In  the  Criminal  Chronology  of  York  Castle  (pub« 
lished  1867)  may  be  found  examples  of  strangling 
and  afterwards  burning  women. 

William  Anbbews,  F.R.H.S. 

OoloDlal-«tireet,  Hull. 

CUBES  FOB  BHEUMATISMt 
(No8  953,  985,  and  1004.)  .  : 

[1021.]  Has  Ettemling  heard  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  experienced  by  some  rheumatic 
persons  from  the  isolation  of  the  bedstead  by  means 
of  four  glass  rests  upon  which  the  feet  are  placed? 
Of  course  no  drapery  must  touch  the  floor.  Smiple 
as  the  remedy  seems,  I  am  assured  that  the  effect  in 
some  cases  is  striking.  A  feeling  of  warmth  and 
tingling  is  promoted  and  pain  is  thereby  relieved. 
The  principle  is  the  same  as  that  of  putting  sulphur 
in  the  shoes.  Perhaps  sulphur  during  the  day  and 
glass  rests  for  the  bed  might  combine  to  afford  some 
ease  to  those  afflicted.  The  glass  knobs  are  similar 
to  those  used  for  pianos.  E.  B. 

I  shall  be  be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  have 
heard  of  dry  alum  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism.  Some  few 
years  ago  I  was  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  Yorkshire  who  invariably  carried  with  him  a 
small  piece  of  alum .  Observing]one  day,  as  he  removed 
his  hat,  the  piece  of  alum  attached  to  the  lining,  I  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  its  utility.  '*  Oh,"  said  he,  '*  I  dare 
not  venture  away  from  home  without  it.  I  am 
troubled  with  rheumatism  in  the  head,  and  though  I 
have  tried  many  so-called  remedies  I  find  alum  is  the 
one  and  only  cure  I  can  depend  upon."  Of  this  simple 
and,  in  this  case,  effectual  cure,  it  would  perhaps  be 
worth  while  to  hear  more.  W.  S.  A. 

bucton  castle. 

(Nos.   802,  809,  and   825.) 

[1022.J  I  am  glad  to  see  by  your  issue  of  Saturday 
last  that  the  Field  Naturalists  are  going  to  re-visit 
Bucton,  and  trust  they  may  arrive  at  some  reasonable 
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conclusion  as  to  the  probable  age  in  which  this  ancient 
castle  flouriBhecL  The  elderly  people  here  who  hav<» 
seen  the  site  every  day  for  years  know  little  or  nothing 
about  it.  I  recently  consulted  a  local  clergyman,  who 
is  well  up  in  matters  both  anterior  and  posterior  to 
what  I  belieye  to  be  the  date  of  the  castle's  exist- 
ence, but  he,  like  Lord  Dundreary,  thought  it  was 

"one  of  those  things  no  fellow  could  understand.** 
One  old  man  who  takes  an  interest  in  loca:  matters 

says  it  was  there  before  Jesus  Christ  was  ueard  of. 
Another  says  it  has  been  there  a  good  while,  may  be 
three  or  four  hundred  years.  A  third  says  when  he 
was  young  there  was  a  building  on  the  top,  and  that 
lads  used  to  go  on  a  Sunday  and  roll  the  stones  down 
the  hill  for  sport,  and  that  anyone  wanting  stone  for 
buildmg  purposes  went  and  helped  himself  from 
the  heaps  of  stones  then  in  the  Roman  road  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  The  walls  and  farm  buildings 
near  the  hill  are  said  to  be  built  of  stone  from  the  top 
of  B acton.  One  of  these  people  informed  me  that 
some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  it  was  common  for 
parties  to  go  a-digging  for  gold  amongst  the  founda- 
tions of  the  castle,  but  none  was  found.  This  occurred 
in  ToUemache's  time,  but  since  the  land  has  been  in 
Lord  Stamford's  possession  the  site  has  been  strictly 
preserved.  The  botanists  of  the  i>arty  should  visit 
the  Dingle,  and  in  Cair  Brook  beekeepers  will  find  an 
object  of  interest.  J.  Shawcboss. 

KUlbrook,  Btalybridge. 

THB  HEADS  OF  THB  1745  RBBBLS. 
(No0.  964  and  975.) 

[1023.]  The  republication  from  the  Mancheder 
Guardian  of  the  letter  signed  T.  as  a  reply  to  the 
query  of  C.H.B.,  "  Can  anyone  inform  me  whether  it 
was  known  who  stole  them  and  what  became  of 
them?"  requires  a  few  words  of  explanation  and 
correction.  With  respect  to  the  three  sons  of  Dr. 
Deacon  who  participated  in  the  rebellion,  Thomas, 
the  eldest  son,  was  executed.  Robert,  the  second 
son,  was  taken  ill  whilst  a  prisoner  on  the  Journey 
from  Carlisle  to  London,  and  was  allowed  to  remain 
at  Kendal  where  he  soon  afterwards  died.  Charles, 
the  third  son,  according  to  the  QentienunCa  Magaxine^ 
vol.  xix.  page  41,  '<  was  on  the  11th  of  January,  1748-9, 
conveyed  from  the  New  Gaol,  South wark,  to  Graves* 
end,  for  transportation  during  life."  Captain  James 
Dawson  (not  Billy  Dawson  as  stated  by  T.),  Lieutenant 
Thomas  Deacon,  Ensign  and  Adjutant  Thomas 
Syddall,  and  six  other  officers  of  the  Manchester 


regiment,  were  executed  at  Kennington  on  the  30th 
July,  1746.  After  the  execution,  says  Dr.  Hibbert 
Ware  in  his  Butoty  of  the  FmndationB  of  ManehetCer^ 
vol.  ii.  page  119,  "The  heads  of  Thomas  Syddall  and 
Thomas  Theodoras  Deacon  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
Manchester,  where  they  were  fixed  upon  spikes,  and 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  public  Exchange  of  the 
town.  And,  in  order  to  obviate  the  new  disaffection 
which  was  anticipated,  two  troops  of  Bland's 
Dragoons  were  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants.  Dr. 
Deacon  was  one  of  the  first  who  came  to  gaze  upon 
the  head  of  his  son.  Ht  fixed  his  eyes  upon  it  stead- 
fastly, and  with  the  patriotic  feelings  of  an  ancient 
Roman,  suppressed  all  parental  emotions  of  depres- 
sion, glorying  that  he  had  a  son  who  had  died  the 
death  of  a  martyr.  He  then  took  off  his  hat  to  both 
the  heads  before  him,  in  reverence  to  the  cause  for 
which  the  sufferers  had  bled.  This  affecting  act  was 
imitated  by  those  with  whom  he  was  sarrounded, 
who  felt  as  he  did ;  and  afterwards  the  Jacobites 
never  passed  the  heads  without  repeating  the 
obeisance."  The  statement  that  the  head  of  Dawson 
was  exposed  is,  I  think,  incorrect. 

In  the  Book  of  Accounts  of  the  Constables  of  Man- 
chester is  the  following  entry :— "  September,  18, 1746. 
Expenses  tending  the  Sheriff  this  mom— SyddalTs 
and  Deacon's  heads  put  up,  00.  01.  06."  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  only  two  heads  were  spiked, 
although  some  accounts  add  a  third,  that  of  Lien- 
tenant  Chadwick.  The  lady  referred  to  as  living  in 
King-street  who  had  been  a  great  partinn  of  Charles 
Edward,  and  who  on  her  deathbed  told  Dr.  Bazdsley 
that  it  was  her  brother  who  had  removed  the  heads 
in  question,  was  Miss  Frances  Hall,  described  in 
Pigot  and  Dean's  Manchester  and  Salford  Diiectoxy 
for  1815  of  32,  King^street  ''This  lady," says  the 
Mtinchester  Historical  Recorder,  **  was  the  last  eat* 
vivor  of  a  family  which  for  more  than  a  century  had 
been  distinguished  in  this  town  for  eminent  inof ea- 
sional  talents  as  well  as  private  and  public  worth. 
At  the  i>eriod  of  1745,  the  family  took  an  active  part 
on  the  side  of  Charles  Edward,  and  when  that 
personage  resided  at  Anooats  Hall,  the  year  iwevious 
to  his  public  entry  into  Manchester,  he  was  a  frequeat 
visitor  at  the  residence  of  the  Halls.  In  return  for 
the  attention  bestowed  he  presented  them  with  an 
original  portrait  of  his  father,  painted  by  Belle,  the 
French  artist,  and  which  was  disposed  of,  along  witii 
other  ouripos  Jacobite  relics,  on  the  death  of  this 
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lady .*  She  died  on  the  1 1th  June,  1828,  aged  eighty- 
seven  yean,  and  bequeathed  a  large  fortune  (jS44,000) 
to  Manchester  charities,  and  was  buried  in  the  Derby 
Chapel  in  the  Cathedral. 

The  Hall  family  are  frequently  mentioned  in  The 
IMvaie  Journal  and  Literary  JRemains  of  John 
Btfinm^  edited  by  the  late  Bichaid  Parkinson,  D.D. 
(Chetbam  fiodetj  publications),  and  in  a  foot- note  on 
page  409,  voL  ii.,  the  Editor,  speaking  of  the  father 
of  the  above  lady,  says  ''Dr.  Bichaid  Edward  Hall 
was  a  respectable  surgeon,  and  long  resided  in  an 
old-fashioiied  post  and  petrel  house  in  Deansgate  at 
the  comer  of  Bridge-street.  He  removed  from  thence 
to  a  house  in  Hulme,  whither  his  eldest  daughter 
accompanied  him,  and  there  he  died  (September 
Idth,  1793,  aged  ninety).  Some  years  afterwards  the 
family  removed  from  the  house* in  Dean^ate  to  a 
large  house  at  the  top  of  Kingnstreet,  and  several  of 
his  sons  and  daughters  died  there,  and  are  buried  in 
the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  in  the  Collegiate  Church." 
It  was  to  Dr.  Hall,  whilst  paying  his  addresses  to 
Miss  Grace  Wall  (his  future  wife),  daughter  of  the 
Bev.  John  Wall,  vicar  of  Bostheme  (1672-1726),  that 
Byrom  sent  the  following  epigram : — 

A  lady's  love  is  like  a  candle  snuff. 
That's  quite  extinguished  by  a  gentle  puff ; 
But,  with  a  hearty  blast  or  two,  ^e  dame. 
Just  like  a  candle,  bursts  into  a  flame. 

Two  sons  of  Dr.  Bichard  Edward  Hall  appear  to  have 
practised  as  surgeons  in  Manchester.    First,  Edward 
Hall,  described  in  Mrs.  Baffald*s  Directory  for  1772 
as  surgeon,  Deansgate;   he  died  September  25tb, 
1791,  aged  sixty.    Second,  Bichard  Hall,  described  in 
Bcholes*  Manchester  and  Salford  Directory  for  1797 
as  surgeon,  76,  Deansgate ;  he  died  June  1st,  1801, 
aged  forty-nine.    Both  are  buried  in  the  north  aisle 
of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral.     The  Manchester 
Historical  Becorder  says  the  heads  were  stolen  from 
the  top  of  the  Exchange  in  January,  1749,  Edward 
Hall  would  then  be  about  eighteen.     Was  he  the 
delinquent?  G.  H.  3. 

Heaton  ICoor. 

IHB  SHAUBOCK. 
(Qaevy  No.  1,009,  Kay  3.) 
fl024.]  Mr.  Grindon  in  his  ManchegUr  Flora 
considen  the  wood  sorrel  to  be  the  shamrock.  But 
however  true  this  may  be  it  is  not  generally  so 
regarded  by  the  Irish  people  with  whom  X  have  come 
in  contact.   Some  time  ago  I  was  taking  tea  at  the 


Alexandra  Park  refreshment  rooms,  and  at  the  same 
table  were  three  young  Irishmen,  one  of  whom  was 
a  priest,  who  remarked  that  a  certain  bit  of  water- 
cress, which  he  held  in  his  hand,  resembled  the  sham- 
rock, and  the  young  men  became  quite  enthusiastic 
on  the  subject.  I  asked  the  priest  if  the  shamrock 
was  a  common  plant  in  Ireland,  and  if  be  had  ever 
seen  it  growing  in  England.  He  said  he  had  seen  it 
growing  in  many  plases  in  Ireland,  but  notably  on  a 
certain  railway  cutting,  where  it  grew  in  patches  the 
size  of  the  crown  of  one's  hat.  He  further  said  that 
he  had  never  seen  it  growing  in  England,  and  in  fact 
that  it  would  not  grow  out  of  Ireland.  Of  course  I 
took  this  with  a  grain  of  salt,  allowing  for  his 
patriotism,  for  he  evidently  was  not  much  in  the 
botanical  line.  As  I  had  before  taken  some  interest 
in  the  matter  I  concluded  from  his  description  that 
the  plant  was  the  trefolium  repens.  A  short  time 
before  this  occurred  I  had  met  an  old  Irish  woman  of 
my  acquaintance  with  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  her  hand, 
which  she  had  got  from  a  house  belonging  to  an  Irish 
gentleman  where  she  had  been  working ;  but  the  gem 
of  her  bouquet,  in  her  own  estimation,  was  a  piece 
of  the  *'  true  shamrock  "  from  a  plant  which  the  gen- 
tleman had  brought  from  Ireland  and  had  planted  in 
his  garden,  where  it  flourished.  This  shamrock  was 
a  well-known  specimen  of  T.  repens. 

I  have  frequently  seen  the  Irish  girls,  who  work  in 
the  linen  miUs  about  Pendleton,  with  piecee  of  sham- 
rock, sent  in  letters  from  their  friends  in  Ireland, 
generally  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  but  I  never  saw  any- 
thing but  the  plant  named.  In  fact  sometimes  the 
runner  was  so  long  that  I  have  known  it  to  be  worn 
as  a  chaplet.  I  think  no  other  trefoil  would  equally 
well  answer  this  purpose ;  certainly  the  wood  sorrel 

would  not.  T.  G. 

Pendlet(«i. 

THSOWINO  BICB  AT  WEDDINGS. 
(No6.  888  and  892.) 

f  1025.]  The  custom  of  throwing  rice  at  weddings 
is  no  doubt  a  common  one^but  with  Dr.  Brewer. I  can 
hardly  agree  in  discovering  its  origin  in  the  Boman 
" conf arreatios."  This  is  briefly  described  thus: — 
''  Certain  words  were  used  in  presence  of  ten  wit- 
nesses and  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  religious 
ceremony,  in  which  panis  farreua— bread  made  of 
spelt — was  employed."  Surely  liie  use  of  the  wed- 
ding cake  at  bridal  feasts  would  more  plausibly  be 
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derived  from  this  most  religious  of  Boman  mairiage 
ceremonies  than  the  throwing  of  rice,  although  I  do 
not  so  derive  it  here. 

I  find  that  at  Athenian  weddings, "  after  entering 
the  bridegroom's  house,  into  which  the  bride  was 
probably  conducted  by  his  mother,  bearing  a  lighted 
torch,  it  was  customary  to  shower  sweetmeats  upon 
them  as  emblems  of  plenty  and  prosperity.''  This 
appears  more  likely  to  be  the  origin  of  the  custom. 
The  Italians  have  a  passion  for  throwing  comfits,  but 
whether  they  throw  them  at  weddings  I  could  not 
say. 

That  a  custom  like  this  should  linger  through  many 
centuries  at  mamages  need  not  be  surprising.  What 
in  Scotland  were  known  as  "  brooses,"  or  races  home 
from  church  for  first  into  the  bridegroom's  house, 
races  at  which  Bums'  auld  mare  Maggie  "  ne'er  had 
a  fellow  for  pith  and  speed,"  are  said  to  be  relics  of 
the  early  savage  days,  when  a  young  man  stole  his 
bride  fzom  a  hostile  tribe  and  came  galloping  home 
with  his  companions,  chased  by  the  enemy.  I  noticed 
that  Mr.  William  Lawson  (in  his  paper  read  before 
the  Literary  Club)  derives  the  word  broose  from 
"brewis"  or  "brose,"  the  refection  awaiting  the 
guests.  Might  I  ask  if  he  has  any  authority  for  this 
derivation? 

Since  writing  the'above  I  find  that  Professor  Seeley, 
in  his  able  introduction  to  his  Firtt  Book  of  Livy 
(page  19),  has  the  following : — "  In  the  Boman  mar- 
riage ceremonies  there  were  many  indications  that 
the  bride  was  supposed  to  be  carried  off  forcibly  from 
her  parents.  Modem  inquiries  have  shown  that  in 
this  there  was  nothing  peculiar  to  the  Romans. 
Similar  traces  appear  in  the  marriage  ceremonies  of 
many  nations  widely  separated  from  each  other.  To 
us  they  are  indicative  of  a  primitive  condition  of 
society,  when  men  got  their  wives  as  they  got  their 
food,  by  hunting.  But  the  Romans  explained  them 
by  a  story.  They  held  them  to  be  memorials  of  a 
particular  and  very  ancient  rape  of  Sabine  women." 

HiTTITE. 


QUERIES. 
ri026.]    Byboonxs.— I  shall  be  pleased  to  learn 
the  name  of  the  publisher  and  price  of  the  work 
called   Byegones  referred   to   by   A  Manchbsteb 
PXTHAGOEBAN  in  Query  No.  246,  on  April  27, 1878. 

William  Ai?dbkws. 


[1027.]  Tbnt  Methodisis.— There  existed  in 
Manchester  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  a  religious  society 
caUed  Tent  Methodists.  Can  any  of  your  corres- 
pondents give  information  about  the  society,  and  if 
it  survives  in  any  other  form  at  the  present  day? 

NONCON. 

[1028.]  Thb  Fibst  Ibon  Ship.— I  have  heard  it 
stated  that  the  first  iron  boat  was  made  by  Fairbaim 
and  Lilly,  the  Manchester  machinists,  at  their  works 
in  Mill-street,  Manchester ;  and  that  it  was  conveyed 
on  tracks  to  the  Irwell,  where  it  was  launched.  Is 
there  any  truth  in  this  statement  P        Enquibeb. 

[1029.]  *<0f  all  Bibds,  thb  Blackbibd  only 
Whistlbth." — ^In  Drayton's  well-known  enumeration 
of  singing-birds— including  the  nope,  the  tydy,  and 
the  laughing  hecco^he  has  the  line : 

Upon  bis  dulcet  pipe  the  merie  doth  only  play. 

And  in  a  note  to  this  is  the  explanation,  ''of  all  birdf:, 
only  the  blackbird  whistleth."  Can  any  reader,  versed 
in  the  lore  of  birdnainging,  explain  this  unique 
characteristic  of  the  merle's  music  P  Hittitb. 

[1030.J  The  Titans.— Is  a  club  or  society  known 
as  the  Titans  still  in  existence  P  This  club  used  to 
boast  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  actors  of  the 
day  as  members,  and  formerly  held  its  meetings  at 
the  old  Printers'  Arms,  Windmill-street,  now  de- 
molished for  the  railway  station.  It  would  be  highly 
interesting  if  some  member  of  this  club  would  give  a 
few  sketdies  of  its  meetings,  as  I  know  such  men  as 
Mr.  Thomas  Chambers,  late  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
could  do  if  they  would.  PmiTB. 


Abbival  of  the  Bibds. — Several  swallows  wer 
seen  in  the  neighbourgood  of  Levens  Hall  le^st  week. 
The  hall  is  about  six  miles  south  of  Kendal,  on  the  shore 
of  Morecambe  Bay.  A  few  swi^ows  have  idso  been 
soen  in  the  South  of  England,  Devonshire,  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  male  nightlnfi;ales  have  begun  to  arrive. 
On  the  12th  April  two  nightingales  were  seen  in  the 
South.  Thev  were  not  in  song,  but  were  driven  out  of 
a  pigstye,  where  they  had  gone  for  shelter  and  insect 
foo(L  snow  covering  the  ground  at  the  time.  A  nights 
ingale  was  heard  singing  at  Chigwdl  on  the  14th;  the 
hen  nightingales  are  not  expected  before  the  22nd  at 
the  earliest.  Sand  martens  arrived  on  the  7th  April. 
Between  the  1st  and  the  7th  have  been  seen  ^heatoan^ 
chiff-chaffs,  and  willow  wrens;  and  wrvnecks  on  the 
8th.  Blackcaps  and  winchats  were  heard  at  Hampstead 
on  the  14th.  The  hatch-out  of  young  Uirushes  this  year 
has  been  extraordinaiy. 
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BBMINISCBNCES  OF  1CANCHB8TSB  FIFTY  YBAB8 

AGO. 

III.  THE  STBBBT8  (CONCLUDED). 

1031.]  Peter-fltreet,  which  now  has  its  Free  Trade 
Hall,  Concert  Hall,  Theatre,  and  other  public  buildings, 
contained  nothing  of  the  kind  fifty  years  ago.  Both 
the  Theatre  Boyal  and  *'  Concert  Booms "  were  in 
Fountain-street,  the  former  occupying  a  site  between 
York-street  and  Charlotte-street,  on  which  the  ware- 
house of  Daniel  Lee  and  Co.  now  stands;  whilst 
music  was  not  then  honoured  by  bemg  domiciled  in 
a  separate  building,  but  bad  apartments  next  door  to 
the  churchwardens'  office  and  nearly  opposite  the 
theatre.  I  can  remember  seeing  the  words  **  Concert 
Booms  "  painted  on  the  door-xx>^  Just  as  if  they  had 
been  lawyers'  offices.  The  large  space  of  ground 
known  as  St.  Peter's  Field,  on  which  the  building 
erected  for  a  museum  with  others  now  stand,  and  on 
T^hich  the  great  meeting  of  60,000  persons  was  held 
-which  ended  so  disastrously,  in  1819,  was  stiU  unoc- 
cupied by  buildings.  A  large  meeting  of,  it  was  said, 
40,000  or  50,000  persons  was  held  on  it  shortly  after 
the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  for  some  political 
purpose. 

Oxford  Road  was  pretty  much  then  as  it  is  now, 
except  that  of  course  the  traffic  was  much  less;  no 
railway  bridge  crossed  it,  there  were  fewer  shops  and 
more  private  houses,  and  a  little  beyond  Tuer-street 
the  houses  were  large  and  detached,  the  homes  of  the 
^wealthy.  Here  were  the  residences  of  Bichard 
Potter,  afterwards  M.P.  for  Wigan ;  William  Entwistle, 
once  M.P.  for  South  Lancashire ;  the  Bev.  Dr.  M'Call, 
James  Wood,  the  founder  of  the  firm  of  Wood  and 
WcBthead ;  and  John  Fernley,  who  before  he  died 
presented  such  a  magnificent  gift  to  the  Wesleyan 
Connexion  in  the  shape  of  a  large  and  handsome 
chapel,  day  and  Sunday  schools,  a  school  for  ministers' 
daughters,  and  a  minister's  house  at  Southport  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Gamett,  one  of  the  proprietors  and  after- 
wards editor  of  the  Manch^tter  Ouardian,  lived  in 
one  of  the  houses  which  have  since  been  converted 
into  shops  opposite  to  the  east  side  of  All  Saints' 
Church,  known  then  as  Grosvenor  Place. 

Chorlton-upon-Medlock  was  then  known  asChorlton 
Bow.  The  Stretford  Boad  was  not  made,  and  the 
townships  of  Hulme  and  Moss  Side  consisted  mainly 


of  fields.  What  houses  and  shops  there  were  in 
Hulme  were  chiefly  in  Chester  Boad  and  the  neigh** 
bourhood.  Jackson-street  extended  only  a  short 
distance  from  Chester  Boad,  and  contained  not  more 
than  about  forty  houses.  I  remember  taking  a  walk 
one  Sunday  afternoon  soon  after  I  came  to  Manchester, 
and  turning  out  of  Oxford  Boad  into  a  street  which 
I  think  was  Boundary-street,  I  soon  got  into  the 
fields,  and  by  following  a  footpath  at  last  found 
myself  in  Jackson-street,  near  to  Chester  Boad. 

For  more  than  forty  years  no  alteration  wsa  made 
in  Deansgate  itself  of  any  importance ;  so  that  the 
Deansgate  of  fifty  years  ago  was  very  like  that  of  ten 
years  ago.  The  names  of  some  streets  turning  out  of 
Deansgate  have  been  altered,  whilst  one  or  two  new 
streets  have  been  made  and  others  have  disappeared. 
Cupid's  Alley  has  been  changed  into  AtkinsoiMtreet, 
and  Parliament-street  into  Hardman-street,  the  latter 
street  being  in  such  bad  repute  it  was  thought  best  to 
obliterate  the  names.  Neither  John  Dalton-street  nor 
Lower  King-street  could  have  been  found  at  that 
time.  At  the  comer  of  Bridge-street  and  Deansgate 
were  commodious  meat  shambles,  and  behind  them 
the  pork  shambles.  Where  now  is  the  beginning  of 
Lower  King-street  was  an  open  space  known  as  the 
Star  yard  leading  to  the  stables  behind  the  Star  Hotel. 
At  the  other  comer  of  the  yard  was  the  Star  Coach- 
office.  The  inn  was  kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tates.  He 
wafl  about  the  last  gentleman  in  Manchester  who  wore 
that  peculiar  appendage  hanging  down  the  back 
known  as  a  queue.  Mrs.  Tates  survived  him  and 
continued  the  business  to  the  time  of  her  death,  when 
she  was  succeeded  by  her  daughter.  Miss  Anne  Tates, 
in  whose  hands  it  still  remains.  Ifo.  Tates,  who  was 
a  tall  handsome  lady,  appeared  at  the  first  Fancy 
Dress  Ball  in  1828,  dressed  as  an  <'  Old  English  lady," 
attracting  considerable  attention  from  her  fine  repre- 
sentation of  the  character. 

King-street,  from  Deansgate  to  Cross-Street,  has  not 
undergone  any  important  alteration.  The  part  oppo- 
site the  old  Town  Hall  has  been  widened.  St.  Ann's- 
street,  leading  from  the  square  into  Deansgate,  only 
extended  as  far  as  Back  Square,  the  remainder  of  the 
way  consisting  of  a  very  narrow  street  known  as 
Toll  Lane,  so  called,  I  suppose,  from  the  fact  that  it 
being  originally  the  principal  entrance  to  Acres  Fair 
held  in  the  square,  toll  was  there  demanded  on  the 
cattle  passing  through. 
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One  of  the  most  important  alterations  ever  made 
in  Manchester  was  the  oj^ning'  out  of  Yictoriarstreet 
and  the  making  of  the  road  past  the  Cathedral  to  its 
junction  with  Strangeways,  together  with  the  building 
of  Victoria  Bridge,  an  improvement  be  it  remembered 
designed  and  completed  without  the  assistance  of  the 
Corporation,  for  it  then  had  no  existence.    Host  per- 
sons are  aware  that  what  is  now  Victoria-street  was 
formerly  Smithy  Door,     The  entrance  to  it  from 
Market-street  was  like  a  narrow  isthmus  xNtssing 
between  the  projecting  comers  of  two  buildings 
opposite  each  other,  the  space  between  the  curbstones 
being  only  sufficient  to  allow  a  yehide  to  pass  with 
scarcely  an  inch  to  spare.  The  width  of  the  footpath 
was  proportionate,  so  that  it  was  dangerous  for  a 
person  to  attempt  to  pass  through  at  the  same  time 
AS  a  vehicle.  Tbertght«hand  building  was  the  Unicom 
lun,  kept  by  Joseph  Challender,  at  which  the  cele- 
brated dub  known  as  **  John  Shaw's  "  met.  The  other 
end  of  Smithy  Door  opened  into  a  street  which  was 
a  continuation  of  Cateaton-street,  and  waD  joined  to 
the  bridge  which  there  spanned  the  Irwell.  This  was 
a  very  narrow  structure  and  had  a  much  greater  de- 
clivity than  has  the  present  bridge.    It  was  known 
as  the  "  Old  Bridge,"  and  the  street  which  joined 
Cateaton-sireet  with  it,  and  which  blocked  up  that 
end  of  Smithy  Door,  was  *'  Old  Bridge-street.''    The 
footpath  which  now  separates  the  Cathedral  yard 
from  the  Mitre  Hotel  was  continued  round  the  yard 
on  the  river  side   just  as  it  is  yet  on  the  other  side. 
Between  this  footpath  and  the  high  rocky  bank  of 
the  river  wero  a  few  shops  and  two  or  three  taverns, 
of  which  I  remember  the  Blackamoor's  Head  was  one 
and  the  inevitable  Bipg^'-Bells  another.    The  fine 
open  space  in  which  the  statue  of  Cromwell  now 
stands  had  then  no  existence.   Foot  passengers  could 
get  into  Strangeways  by  means  of  the  footpath,  but 
carriages  had  to  go  round  by  Hanging  Ditch  and 
Fennel-street.     So  also  in  going  to  Cheetham  Hill,  a 
foot  passenger  would  have  to  take  the  right-hand 
footpath  of  the  churchyard  and  proceed  through  Long 
Millgate  to  Dude  Bridge ;   whilst  a  vehide  would 
have  to  get  into  Millgate  by  Hanging  Ditch  and 
Fennel-street.    Manchester  was  then  encirded  by  a 
number  of  toll-bars,  at  some  of  which  foot  passengers 
had  to  pay  toll  for  crossing  a  bridge.    There  was  a 
toll-bar  on  Dude  Bridge;   one  in  Strangeways, not 
far  from  Strangeways  Hall,  which  was  then  standing; 
one  at  Longsight,  one  on  Broughton  Bridge,  one  on  | 


Blackfriars  Bridge,  one  in  Regent  Boad,  one  in  Stre^ 
ford  Boad  after  it  was  formed,  one  at  Pendleton,  and 
I  think  others.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  medical 
man  who  wanted  to  see  a  patient  who  lived  Just 
through  the  Strangeways  bar,  and  who  left  his  gig 
waiting  whilst  he  walked  through  to  see  his  patient 
and  back.  He  was  summoned  by  the  keeper  of  the 
bar  before  the  magistrates  and  had  to  pay  the  toll. 

The  bridges  connecting  Salford  with  Manchester 
were  the  iron  bridge  leading  from  Strangeways  to 
Greengate,  the  Old  Bridge,  Blackfriars,  New  BaiJey, 
and  Regent  Boad.  Like  the  Old  Bridge,  the  New 
Bailey  one  has  been  replaced  with  a  handsome  stRi&- 
ture  mora  suited  to  the  increasing  traffic  passing  over 
it.  The  little  chain  bridge,  as  it  was  called  in  Lower 
Broughton,  was  then  in  existence,  for  I  remember  the 
ciroumstance  that  very  shortly  after  I  came  to  Man- 
chester a  number  of  soldiers  of  the  rifle  corps,  which 
was  then  stationed  here,  and  who  wore  a  green 
uniform,  were  crossing  the  bridge,  when  in  conse- 
quence of  the  uniformity  of  their  step  the  chains 
gave  way  and  a  number  of  them  were  precipitated 
into  the  liver  without  any  fatal  result,  though  with 
some  serious  injury  to  a  few.  Had  they  broken  the 
regularity  of  their  step  and  crossed  the  bridge  in  non- 
military  fashion,  I  suppose  the  misfortune  would  not 
have  happened.  A  singular  circumstance  connected 
with  the  accident  was  that  the  bridge  was  erected  by 
the  father-in-law  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
men,  and  who  lived  at  the  castdlated  mansion  doae 
by,  called,  if  I  mistake  not,  Castle  Lrwell. 

To  return  to  the  central  part  of  the  town,  the  streets 
in  which  the  prindpal  Manchester  warehouses  were 
to  be  found,  were  High-street,  Cannon-street,  Mazsden 
Square,  Church-street,  and  the  sn&aller  streets  running 
out  of  these.  There  was  not  then,  or  for  some  years 
after,  a  single  vearehouse  in  Manchester  making  any 
pretensions  to  architectural  effect  dthet  in  the  home 
or  shipping  trade.  Not  only  were  the  buildings  in 
which  the  latter  was  carried  on  very  plain  stmctures, 
but  they  were  to  be  found  mostly  in  retired  situations, 
such  as  Back  George^treet,  Mulberry-street,  Queen- 
street,  Back  Mosley-street  As  I  purpose  in  my  next 
to  give  a  notice  of  some  of  the  wholesale  firms,  I 
shall  have  to  refer  to  these  streets  again. 

J.  T.  a 

Referring  to  J.  T.  S.'s  remark  in  Note  No.  1,005, 
respecting  the  book  and  newspaper  shop  between 
Marsden  Square  and  High-street|  it  was  occupied  in 
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that  buainess  for  many  yean  by  my  father,  John 
Lynch,  now  living  in  Bipon,  Fond-du-Lac  Ck>unty, 
North  America,  and  was  before  that  a  tobacconiaf s. 
He  had  also  at  one  time  a  shop  in  Swan-etreet,  and 
was  bom  in  Portland-fltreet  in  the  year  1803.  I  never 
fail  to  send  him  the  City  New$  every  week,  which  he 
aays  ia  one  of  hia  greatest  pleasures. 

Lucy  W.  Johnson. 

Ibe  Woodlands,  Bolton  Road,  Pendleton. 

THB  WHITWOBTH  DOCTOBS. 

[1032.]  Mr.  Buby's  reference  to  the  Whitworth 
doctors  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  heard  many  years  ago 
in  connection  with  that  family.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  can  correctly  reproduce  it  in  every  particular,  but 
it  was  to  the  effect  that  one  of  them  had  once  the 
honour  of  attending  professionally  upon  royalty.  A 
member  of  the  royal  family  had  been  suffering  for  a 
long  time  from  some  cause  that  baffled  the  skill  of  the 
court  physicians ;  and  the  king  having  heard  of  the 
wonderful  cures  effected  by  the  Whitworth  doctors, 
sent  for  one  of  them  to  see  the  royal  patient.  Mr. 
Taylor  accordingly  proceeded  to  London,  and  very 
soon  discovered  that  the  cause  of  the  patient* s  suffer- 
ing was  the  presence  of  some  foreign  body  in  the 
head,  which  he  at  once  expelled  by  the  simple  admi- 
nistration of  a  pinch  of  common  snuff,  so  as  to 
produce  a  hearty  sneeze.  Asked  what  his  fee  was  he 
replied  that  he  would  make  no  charge,  but  that  as 
their  family  (the  Taylors)  were  very  fond  of  keeping 
hounds  he  would  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  his 
majesty  would  allow  them  to  keep  a  pack  vdthout 
duty  or  licence,  a  priyilege  which  was  graciously 
accorded,  and,  as  I  understood,  was  for  a  long  time 
enjoyed.  Whilst  in  London  Mr.  Taylor  was  taken  to 
see  some  of  the  ^  lions''  of  the  place,  and  his  behaviour 
whilst  in  the  company  of  his  distinguished  guides 
would  form  an  amusing  chapter  if  it  could  be  described 
by  a  Waugh  or  a  Brierley.  How  far  the  story  is  true 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  believe  there  is  some 
truth  in  it,  and  perhaps  some  other  correspondent 
may  be  able  to  say  how  much.  Obsbbvbb. 

OAJIBBIDOB  AKD  THB  POSTS. 

flOSS.]  It  has  long  been  a  popular  delusion  that 
Cambridge  is  musty,  mathematical,  chilling ;  that  it 
is  one  dead  level  of  diy  senior  wranglership  tempered 
by  drier  divinity;  that  the  flatness  of  its  studies  is 
only  equalled  by  the  flatness  of  the  surrounding 
coonti^.  Bat  the  fact  is  that  the  Oamlnidge  principle 


of  fostering  "  pure  scholarship,"  of  encouraging  ex- 
cellence in  some  one  branch  of  learning  or  science, 
has  always  been  rife  of  eminence  in  learning,  science, 
and  literature.  Take  as  an  example  poetry.  Without 
claiming  Chaucer  to  be  really ''  Philomel  of  Cambridge, 
derk,"  if  one  begins  with  Edmund  Spenser,  one  enters 
on  a  long  list  of  bright  poetical  stars  who  have  owed, 
if  not  their  inspiration,  at  least  their  training  to  Cam- 
bridge. Proceeding  from  him  one  comes  to  such 
names  as  Phineas  Fletcher,  Quarles,  €toorge  Herbert 
(public  orator),  Nash,  Greene,  Marlowe,  Francis 
Beaumont  (partner  in  the  illustrious  firm),  and  Hey- 
wood.  Then  come  Cowley,  Milton,  Andrew  Marvell, 
John  Dryden,  Mat  Prior,  and  Gray.  While,  if  we  ap- 
proach nearer  to  our  own  day,  we  find  the  great 
names  of  Macaulay,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Byron, 
and  Tennyson,  bringing  up  a  glorious  rear.  I  have 
purposely  omitted  names  of  poets  who  cannot  fairly 
be  said  to  have  been  educated  there,  such  as  that  of 
Samuel  Butler ;  and  of  inferior  poets,  such  as  H.  K. 
White ;  but  I  think  the  above  list  will  show  that 
there  must  be  a  something  in  the  studies  or  the  asso- 
ciations of  Cambridge,  something  in  its  antique 
cloisterB  or  academic  groves  and  gardens,  that  has 
given  a  poetic  direction  to  the  genius  of  many  illus- 
trious sons. 

Of  course  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  many  of  the 
poets  above  enumerated  would  not  have  sung  their 
melodious  verse  if  they  had  never  been  to  Cambridge 
or  any  other  seat  of  learning.  Shakspere  was  never 
nearer  a  university  than  Stratford  Grammar  School. 
All  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  the  influence  of 
trained  writers,  formed  in  the  classical  school,  was 
strong  on  him.  Still,  this  is  not  what  I  contend  for 
at  present.  All  I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  is  the 
fact,  as  far  as  I  know  as  yet  unnoted,  that,  leaving 
out  Shakspere  and  a  few  other  names  such  as  Shelley, 
who  was  very  promptly  kicked  out  of  Oxford; 
Chaucer  and  Ben  Jonson,  who  by  tradition  have  i>art 
of  their  educational  career  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
Cambridge;  Cowper,  like  Ben,  a  Westminster  boy 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  classics;  Pope  and  Keats,  the 
cream  of  the  English  poets  vnll  be  found  to  have 
come  from  the  lawned  and  wooded  Academe  past 
which — 

Camus,  reverend  Sire,  comes  footing  slow, 
Hia  mantle  haiiy  and  his  bonnet  seoge. 

Not  aU  that  think  tc  cHmb  Parnassus  "  gang  in  stirks 
and  come  out  asses  "  ikere.  Hitiitb. 
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liANCHBSTBB  BOOKBBLLEB8:  OLD  H0PF8. 
(ITos.  956  and  1,005.) 

[1034.]  If  every  humble  servant  of.  Ida  time  is  to 
be  remembered  after  the  fashion  that  Mr.  Joseph 
JoHNSONy  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  remembers  Old  Hopps, 
better  would  it  be  that  he  should  be  forgotten  for 
ever.  Mr.  Johnson  speaks  as  if  from  personal  know- 
ledge, at  least ;  he  nowhere  gives  authorities.  His 
account  would  no  doubt  be  interesting,  and  his  narra- 
tion of  the  somewhat  scandalous  Hopps  and  Ghidsby 
anecdote  entertaining,  if  the  former  were  not  a  tissue 
of  mistakes  containing  a  few  threads  only  of  truth, 
and  the  latter  the  usual  fathering  of  a  **  good  "  story 
on  somebody,  no  matter  whom,  lest  the  opportunity 
of  telling  it  should  be  lost 

Says  Mr.  Johnson  :— ''  Old  Hopps  had  a  shop  about 
the  year  1823  in  Pool  Fold."  At  that  time  he  was 
dead  and  buried. 

*<  He  was  sadly  troubled  with  rheumatism."  If  he 
were,  he  was  to  his  dying  day  happily  ignorant  of  his 
sufferings.  Is  not  Mr.  J.  confounding  him  with  Old 
Jacob,  of  Smithy  Door  tradition,  of  whom  the  rheu- 
matism tale  is  said  to  be  true  P 

**  Ohagrin  and  disappointment  at  his  want  of  suc- 
cess in  his  fanning  venture  and  new  book-shop  no 
doubt  hastened  his  death."  Without  doubt  it  did  not. 
To  the  day  of  his  death  he  was  hale  and  hearty.  He 
wss  "  cut  off  "  quickly ;  he  was  not  made  of  the  poor 
stuff  that  pines  away,  as  the  short  memoir  below  will 
amply  testify. 

**  Hopps  was  a  member  and  important  supporter  of 
the  Particular  Baptists  •  .  .  eccentric  William 
Gadsby  .  .  .  built  a  chapel  in  Qeorge-street." 
It  will  surprise  his  descendants  to  find  that  this  state- 
ment is  at  all  true.  He  was  a  Churchman,  worshij)- 
ping  in  the  Old  Church  and  in  St  James's  Church. 
Happy  thought  I  Mrs.  James  Hopps,  his  sister-in- 
law,  was  a  Particular  Baptist.  This  fact  is  perhaps  a 
clue  to  Mr.  J.'s  muddle.  His  account  is  somewhat 
worse  than  three  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one. 
For  in  his  portrait  one  recognizes  first  a  likeness  to 
Old  Hopps,  then  his  wife,  then  Mrs.  James,  then  Old 
Jacob,  then  the  unknown  hero  of  the  ''practical 
piety  "  anecdote.  What  a  dissolving  view !  In  this 
latter  anecdote  is  introduced  Old  Hopps's  son.  He 
never  had  a  son  with  him  in  Manchester.  One  can 
sympathize  with  Mr.  Johnson  if  old  age  and  infirmity 
have  blended  and  confused  in  his  mind  old  memories 


and  acquaintances ;  but  what  if  he  has  no  such  excuse 
and  sent  you  a  handful  of  unsorted  shreds  from  the 
indiscriminate  collection  in  his  literary  rag-bag  of 
odds  and  ends  of  reading  and  hearsay  ? 

A  daughter  of  Old  Hopps  was  great-grandmother 
of  the  writer  of  this  Note.  In  his  father's  house  she 
died  in  her  ninetieth  year.  Her  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter still  live ;  and  though  the  name  of  Hopps 
is  no  longer  borne  by  them,  his  race  is  not  likely  to 
be  soon  extinct    Doubtiess 

The  rieht  ear  that  is  filled  with  dust 
Hears  little  of  the  false  or  just ; 

and  it  matters  nothing  to  Old  Hopps  that  Mr.  John- 
son has  remembered  him  not  altogether  to  his 
advantage.  But  his  descendants  would  rather  that 
such  a  notice  should  not  clash  with  the  recollections 
handed  down  to  them  of  one  to  whom  they  look 
back  with  some  littie  pride  as  a  worthy  man,  and  as 
having  been  one  who  had  a  share,  however  humble, 
in  fostering  literary  tastes  in  Manchester.  The  follow- 
ing short  memoir  may  be  taken  as  on  the  whole 
correct:— 

Old  John  Hopps  was  bom  in  March,  1740  (ojl),  at 
a  village  called  Helwith,  near  Richmond,  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Torkshire,  where  his  father  and  forefathers 
were  farmers  (mark  this,  Mr.  J).  He  removed  to 
London,  where  between  1767  and  1780  his  seven 
children  were  bom.  He  was  a  silk  mercer,  but  failed 
in  consequence  of  a  disastrous  fire.  He  left  London 
and  began  bookselling  at  Old  Sarum.  Thence  became 
to  Manchester,  and  previously  and  subsequently  to 
1803  had  a  shop  in  Fennel-street  and  a  stall  in  the 
market  Afterwards  he  had  a  shop  in  Pool  Fold.  He 
gave  up  that  business  to  his  son-in-law,  and  the  circu- 
lating library  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hopps.  He 
commenced  fanning  with  the  writer^s  grandfather  at 
Worsley,  after  having  lived  quietiy  for  a  time  at  Little 
Hulton,  near  Bolton.  He  lost  money  in  the  farming ; 
and,  like  most  old  people,  got  unsettied  in  the  new 

occupation.  He  again  took  a  shop,  this  time  in 
Bridge-street    This  he  gave  up  to  the  well-known 

printer,  Mr.  Pratt.  He  died  30th  October,  1822,  at  his 
private  residence  in  CaygiU'Street,  Salford,  at  the  age 
of  eighty -two,  his  complaint  being  dysentery, 
induced  by  a  meal  of  half-cooked  pork  (Mr. 
Johnson!).  He  was  buried  in  Flixton  church- 
yard on  November  3.  He  never  used  spectadea. 
He  stood  six  feet  three  inches  in  height,  and  was  re- 
markably straight  and  well  made«    The  day  before 
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his  death  he  boasted  that  though  he  had  a  walking- 
stick  he  never  had  occasion  to  use  it  for  support.  Of 
his  sons  two  were  successful  silk  mercers  in  London, 
and  were  retired  from  business  when  theur  father  died. 

John  Bbynolds. 

ChcMofleld  Cottage,  Kewton,  Qyde. 


a 


MAinr  A"  AND  •^A  KANT." 


(Not.  948  and  983.) 

[1085.J  Fh>m  Home  To<^e  to  Trench,  and  from 
Trench  to  Dr.  Morris,  not  a  writer  on  wor<U[has  failed 
to  take  a  turn  at  this  phrase.  Oatin  Douglas  uses  the 
phrase  ''a  few  menye,"  and  ''a  great  many"  ia 
fiuniliar  enough  to  us.  All  over  Torkshire  and  other 
parts  **  a  many  "  is  always  used  for  many,  and  with  a 
plural  word.  We  haye  the  line,  ^  Full  many  a  flower 
is  bom  to  blush  unseen."  And,  in  Scotch,  '<  Mony's 
the  day  Tve,"  &c.,  is  a  very  frequent  saying.  "  The 
rank-4oented  many,"  **  The  many's  looks,"  are  quoted 
from  Shakspere  by  Dr.  Morris.  Let  us  induce  from 
these  examples  a  plural  :— 

1.  Many  is  a  plural  adj.,  as  ^  many  men." 

2.  Many  is  a  singular  adj.,  as  ''many  a  man," 

**  monfB  the  day  "  ^many  is  the  day). 
8.  Many  is  a  noun,  as  m  various  examples  given 
above. 

fhe  investigations  of  numerous  writers  must  here 
be  briefly  summarized. 

(a).  Manig  in  AJ3.  was  a  sing.  a4].,and  agreed  with 
its  noun  in  the  sing.  It  is  first  found  with  the  real 
indtfimU  atfide  after  it  in  the  Idth  century  in 
LayamoB  (Morris).  Dr.  Fleming  suggested  that  the 
guttural  sound  of  ig  gave  rise  to  the  a,  but  Dr. 
Morris's  quotations  di^rove  this,  and  also  Home 
Tooke's  notion  that  "  many  a  man  "  was  a  cormption 
of  ''many  of  men." 

(b).  a  favourite  theory  to  account  for  the  noun  | 
many  was  to  get  it  from  a  Norman-French  word, 
mesnie  (m^nie,  whence  menial),  a  household,  com- 
pany, multitude.  But  Dr.  Morris  (Historical  Outlines, 
page  115)  gives  in  the  quotation,  ".and  him  fyligdon 
mucele  m8Bnigeo"=and  there  followed  him  (a)  great 
many  or  multitude — an  AB.  derivation  that  suits 
more  happily  with  the  northem  vernacular  use  of  it 
than  the  farther-fetched  m^nie.  "A  many  men" 
would  be,  given  that  many  is  a  noun,  "  a  many  (of) 


Why  we  should  correctly  say  "  many  a  man,"  but 
Ineorrectly  "  a  many  men,"  is  chiefly  due  to  the  prin- 
d^pleof  "  natural  salection"  which  has  been  at  work 


in  our  language.  In  Scotland  they  say  "  a  few  more 
broth,"  ''a  few  porridge,"  to  the  amusement  of 
southern  visitors.  Many  such  phrases,  however  ety- 
mologically  right,  are  socially  wrong.  It  may  be 
that  the  a  in  "  a  numy  men"  sounds  incorrect  before 
the  plural "  men,"  and  therefore  is  banished  through 
ignorance  of  its  derivation.  "A  many  men"  may  ba 
quite  right,  of  being  omitted  before  men  as  in  "  threa 
score  sheep,"  "  two  thousand  pounds."  But,  however 
it  may  be,  the  hard  fact  ramains  that  "  a  many  "  i« 
not  admissible  within  the  pale  of  correctness. 

HiTTITB. 

THB  OONSTBUCTOB  07  THB   FIBST  IBON  SHIP. 

(Queiy  No.  1»028,  lUy  19.) 
ri036.J  This  query  is  of  some  historical  interest 
Iron  boats  were  made  long  before  Fairbaimand  Lilly 
were  in  existence,  although  I  dare  say  this  old  Man- 
chester firm  might  have  made  the  first  iron  boats  in 
this  district. 

I  have  found  no  earlier  record  of  boats  of  iron  than 
the  time  of  John  Wilkinson,  the  great  ironmaster  of 
Bradley  Iron  Works,  near  Bilston ;  and  as  he  was 
called  the  Father  of  the  Iron  Trade  when  it  had  but 
small  dimensions,  and  when  large  pieces  of  iron  were 
only  Just  beginning  to  bemade,!  think  it  will  be  safe 
to  consider  him  as  the  builder  ot  the  first  iron  boat 
Wilkinson  could  not  get  wood  barges  built  fast 
enough  to  suit  his  requirements ;  and  having  all  the 
facilities  for  making  one  of  iron  at  his  forge»  he  built 
one  that  was  launched  in  the  year  1787. 

Writing  to  a  friend  he  says:  "Yesterday  week  my 
iron  boat  was  launched.    It  answers  all  my  expecta- 
tions, and  has  convinced  the  unbelievers,  who  were 
999   in  1,000.    It  will  be  a  nine  days'  wonder,  like 
Columbus^s  egg."  He  was  so  delighted  with  this  boat 
that  he  began  a  trade  in  them ;  for  he  says  again : 
"  There  have  been  two  iron  vessels  launched  in  my 
service  since  1st  of  September ;   one  is  a  canal  boat 
for  this  navigation,  and  the  other  a  barge  of  forty 
tons  for  the  river  Sevem.    The  last  was  floated  on 
Monday,  and  is,  I  expect,  at  Stourport  with  a  lading 
of  bar  iron.     My  clerk  at  Broseley  advises  me  that 
she  swims  remarkably  light,  and  exceeds  expecta- 
titin."    This  letter  is  dated  Bradley  Iron  Works,  20th 
October,  1787.     The  Univenal  Magtuine  for  that 
year,  vol.  83,  p.  276,  says:  '* November  8th,  an  iron 
vessel,  built  by  John  Wilkinson,  was  lately  launched 
at  Wiley  Wharf.   She  is  perfectly  tight^  moves  very 
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on  the  water,  and  draws  about  eight  inches, 
with  eveiy  accompaniment  on  board."  It  seems  also 
that  one  was  made  by  John  Onions  and  Sons,  of 
Broseley,  which  was  sent  to  London  in  parts  in  the 
year  1810,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  iron 
boat  on  the  Thames. 

John  Wilkinson  was  an  original  character  in  many 
ways.  He  made  iron  coffins  and  had  one  made  for 
himself,  all  ready  with  bolts  and  nuts  for  screwing 
down.  He  had  a  few  cofflins  of  different  sizes  in  his 
garden  under  some  trees ;  and  after  showing  visitors 
round  he  would  take  them  to  the  doleful  metal  pack- 
ing cases  and  with  dismal  glee  make  a  present  to 
anyone  who  would  make  a  selection.  The  celebrated 
Richard  Boberts,  the  Manchester  inventor,  when  a 
young  man,  worked  for  Wilkinson  as  a  pattern 
maker,  and  when  he  was  at  the  works  it  seems  that 
there  was  a  great  revival  among  the  Methodists,  one 
of  Roberts's  fellow-workmen  especially  distinguishing 
himself  as  a  preacher  of  some  power.  This  competi- 
tion in  saving  souls  was  displeasing  to  the  parson  of 
the  parish,  who  waited  upon  Wilkinson  and  com- 
plained of  the  interference  with  his  sheep,  pointing 
out  to  him  that  it  wsa  most  improper.  Wilkinson 
said  that  it  wta  matter  for  thought.  Richard  Roberts 
forthwith  received  instructions  to  make  patterns  for 
a  cast*iron  pulpit  which  was  placed  in  the  works 
yard,  and  the  earnest  Methodist  workman  was  told 
to  get  in  and  do  as  much  good  as  he  could  whenever 
he  felt  inclined.  No  doubt  this  is  the  first  case  on 
record  of  a  cast-iron  pulpit. 

It  seems  that  Wilkinson  delighted  to  be  in  the 
front  rank,  having  the  imperial  overcoming  nature 
oommen  to  men  of  genius,  for  it  is  said  that  he  was 
the  first  man  who  could  bore  an  engine  cylinder  per- 
fectly true  for  his  friend  James  Watts.  Before  his 
time  it  was  not  considered  very  bad  if  a  large  cylinder 
was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  larger  in  diameter  ac  one 
end  than  the  other.  He  was  the  first  man  to  erect 
one  of  Boulton  and  Watts'  steam  engines  in  France, 
and  when  in  that  country  he  imbibed  ''French 
notions,''  so  it  was  said ;  and  being  also  a  brother-in- 
law  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley,  he  at  one  time 
ran  some  danger  of  having  his  works  attacked  by  the 
Church  and  King  mobs.  But  he  took  care  to  let  it 
be  understood  that  he  had  weapons  and  men  ready  to 
defend  him.  This  and  his  being  known  as  a  deter- 
mined man,  no  doubt  had  some  peaceful  influence  en 
the  liegee  of  Jingodom  at  that  time.  - 


Ck>llectors  of  tokens  will  be  familiar  with  the  copper 
coins  issued  by  Wilkinson.  I  have  a  halfpenny  issued 
by  him.  On  the  obverse  is  a  ];>ortrait,  with  letters, 
"  John  Wilkinson,  ironmaster ;"  and  on  the  reverse  a 
forge  and  tilting  hammer,  a  workman,  a  ship,  and  a 
pier  head. 

A  song  in  his  honour  was  reprinted  not  long  since 
by  Mr.  Askew,  of  Oswestry.  A  few  verses  wiU  be 
sufficient : — 

That  the  wood  of  old  England  would  fail  did  appear. 
And  how  iron  was  scarce  because  diarooal  was  dear; 
By  puddline  and  stamping  he  cured  that  evil. 
So  the  Swedes  and  the  Russians'  may  go  to  the  devil. 

Derry  Down. 

Our  thundering -cannon  too  frequently  burst, 
A  mischief,  so  great  he  prevented  the  first;' 
And  now  it  is  well  known  they  never  miscarry. 
But  drive  all  our  foes  with  a  blast  to  Old  Uany. 

Derry  Down. 

Then  let  each  jolly  fellow  take  hold  of  his  ^lass. 
And  drink  to  the  health  of  his  friend  and  his  lass; 
May  we  always  have  plenty  of  stingo  and  pence,* 
Ana  Wilkinson's  fame  blaze  a  thousand  years  hence. 

Derry  Down. 

(1)  Before  the  improvements  introduced  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  by  Wilkinson,  Gort,  Dud  Dudley, 
and  others,  the  Swedes  and  Russians  produced  the 
best  charcoal-iron,  or  at  any  rate  the  cheapest  The 
use  of  pit  coal  and  coke  turned  the  scale  in  our 
favour. 

(2)  Wilkinson,  by  the  introduction  of  ezceUent 
boring  machinery,  was  the  first  to  bore  a  cannon  out 
of  the  solid  and  thus  obtained  a  safe  casting.  Before 
his  time  the  holes  were  cast  in,  and  only  bored  to 
take  the  superficial  scale  or  rough  parts  a-vay.  Some* 
times  a  dangerous  flaw  would  be  left,  and  as  it  was 
nearly  impossible  to  discover  the  defect,  it  had  to 
burst  and  kill  a  few  men  before  the  evil  was  found 
out. 

(3)  This  alludes  to  his  token  coinage. 

When  he  died  his  grave  was  covered  by  a  tomb 
weighing  twenty  tons,  designed  by  himself. 

W.  H.  Bailby. 

Summerfield,  Eoolei  Kew  Bead. 

The  following  account  of  the  building  of  the  first 
iron  ship  appealed  a  few  years  ago  in  a  newspaper, 
to  which  it  was  communicated  by  Mr.  James  Stock- 
well,  of  Cark  House.  Newton-in-Cartmel. 

The  following  extract  of  letter  was  addressed  to  my 
grandfather,  and  is  dated  Broseley,  14th  July,  1787:— 
"  Yesterday  week  my  iron  boat  was  launched.  It 
fkoswera  all  my  expectations,  and  has  convinced  the 
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nnbelieyen — who  were  909  in  1,000.  It  will  be  a  nine 
days' wonder,  and  then  be  Uke  Columbus's  egg."  The 
letter  is  signed  "  John  WiUdnson."  I  think  it  will  be 
peroeived  from  this  that  John  Wilkinson,  of  Broseley, 
in  Shropshire,  and  Castlehead,  in  Cartmel,  Lancashire, 
and  not  Mr.  Bamsden,  was  the  inventor  of  iron  ship- 
building. This  vessel  was  built  at  Willey,  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  afterwards  traded  between  several  ports 
in  the  Severn.  About  this  time  John  Wilkinson 
built  another  small  iron  boat  which  used  to  bring  peat 
moss,  in  a  raw  state,  in  a  chaired  state,  and  in  the 
state  of  ordinary  sun-dried  peats,  down  a  canal  he 
cut  in  the  x>6at  moss  near  Meathop,  in  order  with  this 
kind  of  fael  to  smelt  at  a  furnace  near  his  residence 
in  Cartmel,  the  hsamatite  iron  ore  of  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Famess.  John  Wilkinson  died  about  1807. 
For  twenty  years  or  more  his  body  rested  [in  peace  in 
his  own  coffin  and  under  tv^enty  tons  of  iron  forming 
his  mausoleum,  but  on  the  sale  of  the  Castlehead 
estate  it  was  disturbed  and  carried  to  Lindal  Chapel 
in  the  dead  of  night  and  silently  deposited  in  the 
chapel  yard  there.  Some  time  ago  the  mausoleum  was 
broken  up  and  sold  for  old  iron.  "  Sic  transit  gloria 
numdi."  John  Hoixand. 

Lower  BrouiShton. 


DATTHT7LM1E  HALL. 
(No8.   996,   1,002,   and  1,016.) 

ri037.]  The  words  "  lord  of  the  manor  "  were  given 
on  the  authority  of  Baines,  they  bemg  an  exact 
quotation  from  the  description  of  Davyhulmein  the 
Sutory  of  Lancaahire*  Jahbs  Buby. 


QUERIES. 

riOS8.J  GBOLoaY  OF  Makchebtbb.— What  is 
the  most  recent  work  on  the  geology  of  Manchester 
and  its  neighbourhood  P  Coed. 

[1039.1  Suppose  Corporation-street  to  be  perfectly 
level  and  uniformly  paved  with  circular-headed  stones, 
and  a  cart  with  a  bar  of  iron  laid  loosely  upon  the 
bottom  to  be  going  along  it,  whether  would  the  bar 
slide  forwards  or  backwards,  and  why  P 

MOBQAN  BBIEBLEY. 

[1040.J  Bashi-Bazouk.— Can  any  reader  versed 
in  the  Turkish  language  explain  the  intrinsic  meaning 
of  this  term  P  The  epithet  is  not  confined  to  those 
irregular  volunteers  m  the  Turkish  army,  of  whose 
atrocitiea  we  heard  so  much  during  the  late  wars,  but 
the  scamps  and  sharpers  of  Constantinople  are  simi- 
larly designated.  ConoNOFOLixAir. 


[1041.]  Fibbcby's  Field;  Ancoats  Yale  ;  Abi>- 
wiCK  Island. — Not  numy  years  acpo  the  spot  now 
monopolized  by  St.  Mary's  Cnurch,  Palmerston-street, 
Beswick,  was  one  great  patch  of  grazing  land 
known  to  the  youths  who  utilized  it  as  a  cricket 

ground  by  the  name  of  **  Piercey's  Field."  Can  2fr. 
UBY  (whom  I  beg  to  thank  for  the  interesting 
information  he  gave  me  conoeminff  ''deddin")  or 
some  other  correspondent  explain  the  reason  why  it 
was  so  called  P  I  should  also  like  to  know  something 
about  Ancoats  Yale  and  Ardwick  Island.  When  were 
they  so  called  and  who  were  their  christenersP 

COTTONOFOLITAN. 

[1(M2.]  The  Abt  Workmen's  Association.— In 
1865,  and  again  in  1866,  exhibitions  were  held  in  this 
city,  organized  by  the  Manchester  Art  Workmen's 
Association.  The  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee  was  Mr.  James  Robertson,  house  decorator, 
since  deceased ;  the  secretaij  was  Mr.  J.  T.  Staton, 
the  author  of  sundry  works  in  the  Bolton  form  of  the 
Lancashire  dialect ;  and  amongst  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  Mr.  William  Maodonald,  grainer  and 
decorator ;  Mr.  B.  C.  Hindshaw^  architectunl 
modeller;  and  Mr.  Robert  Pollitt,  artist.  WiUsome 
one  tell  us  the  story  of  this  society,  and  say  why  and 
when,  if  not  still  m  existence,  it  was  dissolved,  and 
whether  it  could  not  be  re-established  P      J.  H.  N. 

[1043.]  Miss  Lee,  and  Mr.  Lee  the  Engineer. 
In  the  speech  delivered  by  the  late  Sir  J.  P.  Kay- 
Shuttleworth  at  the  0];>ening  of  the  Manchester  i^ 
Workmen's  Exhibition  in  February,  1866,  he  referred 
to  a  Miss  Lee  and  her  brother.  "There  are,"  he  said, 
"  many  things  now  prominent  in  this  city  which  will 
fall  into  ruin  and  be  forgotten,  when  the  memory  of 
such  gifted  minds  as  those  of  Miss  Lee,  the  authoress 
of  *<  The  Kreutzer  "  in  the  Canterbury  Talea,  who  was 
the  sister  of  our  mat  engineer,  Mr.  Lee;  of  De 
Quincey  and  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  will  shed  a  halo  ot 
light  round  our  city."  I  do  not  find  Miss  Lee's  name 
in  Mr.  C.  W.  Sutton's  List  of  Lanoashire  Aurora, 
Was  she  a  Lancashire  authoress,  and  what  is  known 
of  '*  our  great  engineer,  Mr.  Lee  P  "  J.  H.  N. 

A  grand-daughter  of  Robert  Bums,  Miss  M« 
Thompson,  has  Men  married  this  week  to  Mr.  David 
Wingate,  a  young  Scottish  poet  of  some  repute. 

The  Boohaelier  skvb  the  American  market  for 
advance  sheets  of  English  works  is  in  a  depressed 
condition.  When  Lotkair  was  published  in  1870^ 
Messrs.  Apple  ton  and  Co.  paid  £400  for  the  advance 
sheets,  a  moderate  price  as  the  event  proved,  for 
over  100,000  copies  were  sold  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Not  long  ago  Anthony  Trollope  was  quoted 
at  £600,  while  the  quotations  for  WiUde  Gollinsy 
Geor^  Eliot,  and  some  others  were  much  higher. 
Now  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  even  the  most  moderate 
quotations  for  good  autbors,  as  the  competition  of 
tne  ten  cent  novels  makes  publishing  at  remunerative 
prices  a  very  uncertain  venture. 
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"TEE  NOBLB  ABT  OF  SBLF-DSF^NCB." 

[1044.]  A  writer  in  the  Dady  Newt  the  other  day 
wondered  why  boxing  should  be  so  called.  I  b^eve 
the  reason  to  be  as  follows :— In  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  for  two  centuries  onwards,  when  every 
man  of  position  wore  a  sword,  swordsmanship  was 
universally  called  **  The  Noble  Art,"  especially  among 
soldiers  and  those  who  professed  to  know  the  whole 
science  and  code  of  ^  honour,"  like  the  two  swords- 
men in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher^s  A  Sjmg  and  No 
Kmg,  In  the  last  half  of  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  this,  frequent  entertainments  were  given 
by  professed  pugilists  and  prize-fighters,  which  were 
often  patronized  by  royal  dukes,  and  consisted  in, 
first,  an  illustration  of  the  ^  Noble  Art,"  that  is,  of 
swordsmanship ;  secondly,  of  an  exhibition  of  boxing 
with  gloves  on.  The  two  exhibitors  toed  a  mark, 
mauled  away  at  each  other  for  some  time — whence 
the  name  maoleys— and  must  in  general  have  given 
a  display  of  a  very  ignoble  wanted  art  when  fastened 
down  to  such  a  i>oeition.  The  fashion  for  seeing 
pugilistic  encounters  which  made  the  early  part  of 
our  century  brutally  notorious  to  all  time,  banished 
the  BwordBmanship  and  cudgel  playing  part  of  the 
performance  firom  the  programme,  but  the  name 
'' The  Noble  Art"  remained  transfened  to  the  boxing 
displays.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  read,  in  a 
book  fuU  of  good  illustrations,  which  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  sights  and  scenes  of  London  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago,  an  account  of  a  visit  of  several  hours  to 
ope  of  the  bestpknown  places  of  resort  for  these  shows 
in  the  then  metropolis.  Hittitb. 

THB  HERON  AS  A  TBOUT-FISHBB. 

[1045.J  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  congress  of 
the  learned  societies  of  the  Departments  of  France, 
held  in  Paris  last  year,  a  member  presented  the 
following  observations,  made  by  M.  Noury,  professor 
of  drawing  of  the  Industrial  Society  of  Elbeuf,  on 
the  habits  of  the  heron  and  its  manner  of  catching 
trout.  They  are  so  curious  as  to  be  worth  recording. 

M.  Noury  says:  "Contrary  to  the  general  opinion, 

the  heron  is  a  great  destroyer  of  trout    I  have  on 
several  occasions  surprised  this  bold  depredator  of 


our  streams  in  the  very  act  of  ^trout-fishing."  In  de- 
scribing its  manner  of  fishing,  .he  states  that  ^  the 
bird  bathes  its  long  legs  in  the  river,  sets  its  toes 
upon  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  stream,  and  directs  its 
bill  down  the  river.  From  time  to  time  it  executes 
sundiy  Jerky  swinging  movements  upon  its  thighs. 
It  raises  the  tail,  mdines  the  breast  and  plunges  it 
into  the  river,  giving  to  the  breast  while  in  the  water 
a  series  of  lateral  oscillations.  Suddenly  it  straightens 
itself  again  and  appears  to  watch.  By  its  anxioas 
attitude,  by  the  keenness  of  its  look,  one  guesses  that 
it  is  watching  for  its  prey.  Soon  you  see  it  darting  a 
formidable  stroke  of  its  bill  into  the  water ;  with  the 
rapidity  of  lighting  it  has  seized  a  trout ;  swaUows  it 
if  not  too  big,  for  it  never  breaks  the  fish  in  pieces. 
Immediately  it  resumes  its  horizontal  position,  and 
soon  a  second  trout  shows  itself  within  reach ;  another 
dart  of  the  bill  and  that  disappears.  A  series  of 
trout  ascend,  in  like  manner,  the  stream  as  &r  as  the 
heron,  and  invariably  all  suffer  the  same  fate." 

M.  Noury,  puzzled  by  this  maaoeuvre,  seardied  for 
and  found  the  reason  of  il  He  ascertained  the  pre- 
sence in  the  heron  of  broad  fatty  wens  between  the 
skin  and  the  musdes  of  the  pectoral  and  jMlvie 
regions.  The  excreting  canals  of  these  glands  open 
at  the  base  of  the  plumules  which  cover  the  laige 
ligaments  ot  the  breast  At  the  contact  of  the  air 
this  secretion  is  converted  into  a  whitish  powder, 
very  fine,  oily  like  talc,  and  of  a  disagreeable  fetid 
odour.  Shaken  off  into  the  water  by  the  swinging  of 
the  body,  xireviously  described,  this  powder  slowly 
descends  the  stream ;  the  odour  which  is  discharged 
from  it  appears  to  have  an  incomparable  fragrance 
for  the  trout,  for  no  sooner  have  th^  smelled  it  than 
they  seek  for  the  source  thereof.  By  this  means  they 
are  attracted  to  the  heron  and  &11  under  its  blows. 
The  best  proof  that  can  be  given  of  this  explanation 
of  the  facts  consists  in  putting  a  breast  of  the  heron 
into  a  trout  trap.  No  matter  how  large  may  be  the 
trap,  you  may  be  certain  that  it  will  be  filled.  The 
experiment  has  succeeded  every  time  it  has  been 
tried." 

Can  any  of  the  numerous  correspondents  of  the 
City  Neu»f  naturalists  or  ornithologists,  confirm  these 
observations  P  ThouJB;h  rather  a  scarce  bird,  I  believe 
that  it  breeds  near  the  river  Ckmway,  and  in  variooa 
parts  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  south  of  En^aod. 

MabxSubbup. 
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COHHBNIS  AND  AN8WBBS. 

WHXTWOBTH  DOCTOB'B  YIBIT  TO  THB  BOYAL 

FAKILY. 

(Vote  V;  1,032,  May  17.) 

-  [1(M6.J  Forty  yean  ago  last  month  T<nf$  Moffoane 
pnbliflhed  William  Howitt'a  aooount  of  hia  yint  to  the 
Wliitworth  doetoi^a.  The  article  is  a  long  one,  bat  I 
estzaot  what  he  said  about  the  viait  to  royalty,  referred 
to  by  OBSKBTXBin  his  Note:— 

**  James  used  to  rehite  his  father's  yisit  to  the 
Boyal  Family  to  preecribe  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
with  much  gosto.  The  complaint  of  the  princess  was 
a  con^ned  pain  and  stupor  in  the  head.  Of  course 
John  Taylor  immediately  ordered  her  to  take 
his  sQuif .  This  anufP  is  made  of  the  powdered  leaves 
of  the  Aasanbecoa  C^^itarum  JBurcpctwmJ,  which  has 
the  property  of  purging  the  head,  and  of  which 
plenty  was  grown  in  the  garden  at  Whitworth.  John 
having  given  his  order  and  delivered  the  snuff,  looked 
about  him,  and  seehig  the  princesses  all  there  he 
dapped  the  Queen  familiarly  on  the  back  and  said: 
'  Well,  thou  art  a  lairently  woman  (good-looking)  to 
be  the  mother  of  such  a  set  of  straight4)acked  hisses.' 
Charlotte  took  the  unusual  familiarity  with  veiy  good 
grace,  smiling,  and  replymg :  '  Tes,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  I 
was  once  as  straight-backed  a  lass  as  any  of  them.' 

John  had  not,  however,  retired  from  the  presence 
of  royalty  very  long  when  he  was  sent  for  again  in 
great  haste:  '  WeU,  and  what  is  the  matter  nowP' 
asked  he,  on  entering.  'Oh,  the  Princess  is  taken 
with  such  a  continual  sneering  that  we  are  ^uite 
alarmed.' 

'Is  that  allP  said  John ;  then  let  the  girl  sneeze; 
that  is  the  very  thing  tliat  will  do  her  good.' 

John  is  said  to  have  had  the  honour  of  completely 
relieving  the  Princess  of  her  complaint.  We  must, 
however,  give  one  more  characteristic  anecdote  of 
him  before  we  withdraw  him  from  Court.  One  morn- 
ing, as  he  sate  chatting  with  the  Queen  and  princesses, 
a  draper's  man  farou^^t  in,  by  order,  a  number  of 
pieces  of  Iriah  linen  for  the  Queen's  inspection.  On 
looking  it  over  none  was  found  to  be  so  fine  as  was 
desired.  The  man  was  ordered  to  bring  some  much 
finer.  He,  of  coune,  aaaoied  her  Majesty  that  every 
effort  should  be  used  to  meet  her  wishes,  but  that  he 
was  doubtful  whether  any  finer  really  was  m«de. 
'  Ohydeer^yesl '  ejclnimed  both  Queen  and  prinooaaos» 


'much  finer  than. this,  we  are  confident.'  The  man 
bowed  and  retired.  When  he  was  gone  John  Taylor, 
who  sate  closely  observing  all  that  passed,  said: 
'  Now,  do  you  expect  the  man  will  bring  you  any 
finer  P' 

*0h,  certainly  1' 

*  Well,'  said  John, '  I  dont.' 

*  Tou  dont  P  Why,  Mr.  Taylor,  what  makes  you 
think  sop' 

'  Because,'  replied  John,  *  I  dont  believe  there  ever 
was  finer  made  than  one  piece  amongst  these.  But 
I  can  tell  you  what  the  man  will  do.  Hell  go  home 
and  rest  a  while,  and  then  he  will  come  back  with  the 
finest  piece  of  doth  and  put  a  good  deal  higher  {urioe 
upon  it,  and  then  it  will  do.' 

'Oh  nol'  exclaimed  Queen  Charlotte;  'I  am  a 
better  Judge  of  linen  than  you  give  me  credit  for,  Mr. 
Taylor.  Besides,  the  man  dare  not  do  such  a  thing- 
he  would  at  once  lose  our  patronage — he  dare  not  do 
such  a  thing.' 

'  Well,'  said  John, '  we  shall  see.' 

'Well,  now,'  said  the  Queen,  'we  will  seo.  You 
shall  remain  here  till  the  man  return,  and  be  con- 
vinced.' 

He  did  so.  The  man,  after  a  while,  came  bade  with 
a  single  piece.  He  assured  her  Majesty  that  they  had 
sent  all  over  the  dty,  and  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  this  piece — certainly  the  most  extra- 
ordinarily fine  piece  of  linen  which  he  had  ever 
beheld.  The  Queen  and  princesses,  on  examining  it, 
at  once  Joined  in  expressions  of  admiration  of  it. 
'  ^at  wa$  fine,  indeed !  That  iom  much  superior  to 
the  finest  of  the  former  pieces  1 ' 

As  soon  as  the  man  had  withdrawn :  '  There,'  said 
the  Queen,  turning  triumphantiy  to  John  Taylor, 
'whi^  do  you  think  now,  Mr.  Taylor  P  Tou  will 
admit,  I  think,  that  you  were  mistaken.' 

'  That  may  soon  be  settied,'  said  John.  '  If  that  be 
the  fine  piece  which  the  man  had  here  before  there  is 
the  mark  of  my  thumb  on  it;  for  I  never  saw  finer 
linen  than  that  in  my  life ;  and,  expecting  what  the 
man  must  do,  I  privatdy  wet  my  thumb  and  rubbed 
it  in  the  chimney  before  I  took  hold  of  the  laece.' 

There  was  an  instant  eager  examination  of  the 
piece,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  John  Taylor's 
mark."  GBonea  Sdcfson. 

Ptogpeet  Home,  ICoitram. 
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THB  TITAir  CLUB. 


(Query  Ko.  1.030,  Xay  10.) 


[1047.]  As  the  Secretary  of  the  Titan  Club  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  existence,  I  have  much  plea- 
sure in  supplying  a  few  particulars  concerning  this 
somewhat  unique  institution. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  October  15, 1859,  and 
had  its  origin  in  the  periodical  meetings  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Chambers,  lately,  and  from  its  opening, 
manager  of  the  Theatre  Boyal  in  its  palmy  days 
(would  that  he  were  so  now  I),  the  late  Mr.  John 
Shickle,  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  present 
writer.  It  was  suggested  one  evening,  but  whether 
by  Mr.  Chambers  or  myself  I  am  not  i^  this  distant 
period  quite  certain,  that  a  club  might  be  formed  of 
a  social  and  literazy  nature.  This  was  mentioned 
amongst  the  stock  company  of  the  Royal,  and  by  them 
enthusiastically  entertained.  Among  the  first  mem- 
bers, in  addition  to  the  above,  were  Mr.  Charles 
Calv^  his  first  season  in  Manchester;  Mr.  F. 
Everill,  Mr.  C^rge  Sinclair,  Mr.  Wybert  Reeve,  Mr. 
Gaston  Murray,  and  others.  The  late  Walter  Mont- 
gomery shortly  afterwards  joined  us  (poor  Walter ! 
Peace  to  his  manes  0*  He  had  at  that  time  discon- 
nected himself  from  the  Theatre  Royal,  and  was  then 
giving  his  famous  readings.  At  first  the  membership 
was  confined  to  the  dramatic  and  musical  profession, 
the  writer  being  the  only  lay  brother.  The  popularity 
of  the  club  beoime  so  great,  however,  that  we  soon 
found  ourselves  compelled  to  e3ctend  our  boundaries, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  gentlemen  not  directly 
connected  with  either  profession,  but  entertaining 
strong  dramatic  or  musical  proclivities,  were  admitted, 
many  of  them  influential  members  of  Manchester 
society.  At  each  meeting  an  original  paper  was  read 
by  the  members  in  turn,  there  being  no  limitation  as 
to  subject.  In  addition  to  this  two  members,  other 
than  the  reader  of  the  paper  for  the  evening,  was 
required  to  produce  two  literary  extracts  which  were 
denominated  ''gems."  These  productions,  with  the 
conversations  and  discussions  which  they  evoked, 
music,  readings,  and  recitations,  always  created  a  most 
enjoyable  meeting.  The  leading  actresses  of  the 
theatre— poor  dear  old  Mrs.  Horsman  being  amongst 
them— were  considered  as  honoraiy  members,  their 
membership  being  limited,  of  course,  to  a  pennission 
to  read  the  papers. 


Among  many  humorous  peculiarities  of  the  dub 
was  one  making  it  imperative  that  each  member 
should  assume  a  Shaksperean  name,  and  by  that  name 
alone  was  he  to  be  addressed ;  nor  was  he  even  to 
recognize  any  other  under  a  small  pecuniary  penalty, 
which  went  to  a  general  fund  to  meet  necessaiy  ex- 
penses. This  rule  was  rather  troublesome  to  '^  fresh- 
men," but  they  generally  soon  overcame  the  difficult. 
Visitors  also  were  required  to  have  a  cognomen  for 
the  night,  and  doubtless  many  who  mi^  see  this 
notice  will  recall  with  pleasure  that  particular 
character  by  which  he  was  designated.  A  stranger 
visiting  the  club  might,  from  the  conversation  and 
nomenclature  employed,  imagine  himseli  living  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth  or  James. 

These  names  were  not  always  very  apposite.  Indeed 
the  humour  of  the  thing  lay  in  their  incongruity. 
For  instance,  the  late  Ifr.  Henry  Thompson  (fami- 
liarly Harry)  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Adonis,  the 
appropriatenessof  which  many  who  were  his admiren 
will  at  once  recognize.  One  of  our  most  manly  and 
handsome  members^  and  who  trod  the  boards  like  a 
king,  answered  to  the  name  of  Caliban.  Another, 
whose  uasal  organ  was  the  l^ast  prominent  feature  of 
his  face,  was  known  as  Snout  A  well-known  joo- 
f essor  of  music,  long  connected  with  the  Royal  as 
chorus  master,  and  of  almost  Daniel  Lambert  jho- 
portions,  now,  alas!  gone  over  to  the  majority,  was 
called  Fuck.  A  popular  theatrical  manager,  lovingly 
known  as  ''Bamy,"  who  was  of  gigantic  stature^ 
merited  the  name  of  Moth.  Poor  Walter  was  the 
Ghost.  The  articles  of  consumption  even  had  a  name 
also  Shaksperean,  and  subject  to  the  same  penalty. 
The  necessary  and  soothing  pipe  was  not  even 
exempted,  and  was  known  in  the  club  as  a  "  recorder.* 
(''Bring  me  the  recorders."— J9am/^.^ 

All  "stars"  and  companies  visiting  Manchester 

were  always  our  guests,  and  many  of  them  regarded 

the  existence  of  the  Titan  Club  as  one  of  the  chief 

attractions  of  the  city.    Poor  "Gus"  Brooke  was 
with  us  the  night  before  he  left  Manchester  to  sail  in 

the  ill-fated  London.    It  may  be  interesting  to  the 

admirers,  or  otherwise,  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving  to  know 

that  during  his  first  season  here  he  read  a  paper  on 

the  Character  of  Hamlet,  which  even  then  shadowed 

forth  the  substance  of  his  present  interpretation  of 

the  play. 

The  club  ceased  to  exist  in  1867,  and  it  owes  its  ^ 

•extinetion  entirely  to  the  gradual  decay  of  the  good  ' 
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old  ciutom  of  **  stock  companiee,"  the  nuraeries  of 
acton,  which  to  my  mind  is  one  of  the  undoubted 
causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Intimate  drama.  It 
would  take  up  too  much  space  to  enter  into  all  our 
peculiar  customs ;  but  if  it  will  interest  your  readers 
I  shall  be  glad,  at  a  future  time,  to  detail  some  of  our 
proceedings,  all  the  minute-books  being  in  my  pos- 
session. For  the  nonce  I  will  reyiye  my  old  Titan 
cognomen,  Jaques. 

Levenshaline. 

THB  HABVBST  MOON. 

(Qneiy  No.  1,010,  Kay  3.) 
fl048.]  Much  ignorance  prevails  about  what  is 
called  the  Harvest  Moon.  In  northern  latitudes,  such 
as  England,  the  moon  we  call  the  harvest  moon  is  the 
full  moon  nearest  to  the  autumnal  equinox*  The 
orbit  of  the  moon  is  then  nearly  parallel  to  the  plane 
of  the  horizon ;  her  time  of  rising  differs  but  little 
for  several  following  nights  in  consequence  of  this 
parallelism.  Now,  this  position  of  the  moon's  orbit 
vnth  the  plane  of  the  earth's  horizon  can  only  take 
place  when  the  moon  is  in  Pisces  or  Aries ;  tiiesun 
must  be  at  that  time  in  Virgo  or  libra.  When  the 
son  is  in  Virgo  or  libra  the  months  will  be  September 
or  October.  The  inhabitants  of  northern  latitudes, 
struck  by  the  ^pearance  at  the  time  of  their  harvest, 
concluded  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator  had  for  this 
purpose  ordained  this  matter.  In  southern  latitudes 
this  had  not  been  observed ;  for  not  occuning  at  the 
tame  of  thdr  harvest  it  had  attracted  no  particular 
obeervation.  P.  Sumkeb* 

Btookport. 

Moon  of  Harvest,  herald  mild 
Of  plenty,  rustic  Labour's  child. 
Hail,  oh !  nail,  I  sreet  thy  beam, 
As  soft  it  trembles  o'er  the  stream, 
And  gilds  the  straw-thatch*d  hamlet  wide. 
Where  innocence  and  peace  reside ; 
'Tis  thou  that  glad'st  with  joy  the  rustic  throng. 
Promptest  the  tripping  dance,  th'  exhilarating  song. 

H.  Knu  Wbttb. 

There  is  a  time,  well  known  to  husbandmen, 

In  whidi  the  moon  for  many  nights,  in  aid 

Of  their  autumnal  labours,  cheers  the  dusk 

With  her  full  lustre,  soon  as  Phoebus  hides 

Beneath  th'  horizon  his  propitious  ray : 

For  as  the  angle  of  the  line,  which  bounds 

The  moon's  career  from  the  equator,  flows 

Greater  or  less,  the  orb  of  Cynthia  shines 

With  less  or  more  of  difference  in  rise ; 

In  Aries  least  this  angle :  thence  the  moon 

Rises  with  smallest  variance  of  times 

When  in  this  sign  she  dwells,  and  most  protracts 

.Hsraojoumingm  our  enligfaten'd  skies. 

Catsl  lorn. 


Our  moon  usually  rises  about  fifty  minutes  later 
each  day,  but  when  passing  through  the  signs  of 
Pisces  and  Aries,  on  account  of  the  lesser  angle  made 
by  this  i>art  of  the  ecliptic  with  the  horizon  of  places 
having  considerable  northern  latitude,  her  time  of 
rising  then  varies  only  some  sixteen  to  twenty  n:iinute8 
daily.  This  occurrence  takes  place  each  month,  but 
does  not  attract  much  attention  except  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  when,  the  moon  being  in 
these  dgns  at  the  full  and  rising  about  the  time  of  sun- 
set, there  is  no  twilight,  the  sun's  declining  rays  being 
replaced  by  those  of  the  rising  moon  without  any 
perceptible  diminution  of  light  in  the  firmament. 
This  prolongation  of  the  day's  light  has  been  found 
useful  at  the  time  of  harvest  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  again  in  September  to  followers  of  the  chase ; 
and  thus  the  full  moons  in  these  months  are  known 
as  the  Harvest  Moon  and  the  Hunters'  Moon. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  show  the  times  of  the 
moon's  rising  about  the  full  in  August  and  September 
of  the  present  year,  from  which  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  variation  is  only  about  two  hours  in  the 
course  of  a  week : — 


HABVBST  MOON. 

Rises  h.m. 

August  28 5  26 

29 5  50 

30 6    7 

31  (full) 6  24 

Septem.  1 6  38 

2 6  52 

3 7    7 


n 


hunters'  moon. 

Rises  h.m. 

September  27 4  31 

28 4  45 

29 4  59 

30  (fuU)...5  14 

1 5  30 

2 5  40 

3 6  12 


n 

w 

October 


THB  FIB8T  IBON  BOAT. 
ar<M.  1,028  and  1.036.) 

[1049.]  An  almanac  in  my  poseession  gives  the 
date  of  the  launching  of  the  first  iron  boat  as  May  20, 
1777,  but  gives  no  other  particulars.  This  would 
be  ten  years  before  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bailey 

Nbho, 

DAVYHXTLMX  HALL. 
(No8.  996, 1,002, 1,016,  and  1,037.) 

[1060.J  Will  Jambs  Buby  please  to  point  out 
where  Baines  says  in  his  Bistory  of  Lancashire  that 
Mr.  Ridehalgh  "  became  lord  of  the  manor"  of  Davy- 
hulme  ?  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  present 
and  future  value  of  these  historical  notes  that  they 
should  be  trustworthy.  In  the  future,  writers  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  use  them.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I 
am  anxious  to  have  this  point  cleared  up.       O.  C« 
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CUBBB  VOB  BHBmCATISM. 
(BTot.  953,  984,  1,004,  wd   1,021.) 

[1051.  J  A  sailor  once  told  me  he  had  tried  a  cure 
for  rheumatism  in  his  knee  with  fome  success.  It 
was  to  place  a  layer  of  crushed  briniftone  between 
two  squares  of  flannel  stitched  through  with  needle 
and  thread  to  keep  the  sulphur  from  shifting  about, 
and  to  wear  the  flannels  tiius  prepared  oyer  the 
affected  part.  It  struck  me  the  philosophy  of  this 
was  that  sulphur,  being  a  non-conductor,  becomes 
Tery  readily  electrically  excited  by  friction,  and  thus 
a  constant  gentle  electric  action  was  kept  up  on  the 
skia  of  the  knee.  The  excitability  of  sulphur  is 
easily  tried  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  brimstone  with  a 
dry  warm  woollen  cloth  and  then  holding  it  over 
some  small  scraps  of  tissue  paper,  which  will  jump 
up  nearly  an  inch  to  meet  it.  J.  C. 


« 


A  MANY "  AND  "  MANY  A." 


(No6. 948,  983,  mnd  1,035.) 

[1052.]  Here  are  two  quotations  which  bear  on 
the  above,  one  of  which  I  have  accidentally  discovered 
since  writing  last  week's  note ;  the  other  I  had 
marked  off  long  ago  but  had  forgotten : — 

(1).  Massinger's  Virffin  Martyr^  act  ii.  scene  ii. 

(written  before  1620). 

Honesty  is  some  fiend  and  frights  him  hence ; 
A  many  eourtiers  love  it  not. 

(2),  Spenser,  Mother  HuhbertTs  Tale,  line  897. 

So  pitif  uU  a  thing  is  Suter's  state ! 
Most  miserable  man,  whom  wicked  fate 
Hath  brought  to  court  to  sue  for  had  jrwist 
That  few  mLve  found  but  monie  one  hath  mist. 

HiTTITB. 
THB  SHAMROCK. 
(Bob,  1,009  and  1,024.) 

[1053.]  The  Lekure  Hour  for  this  month  says  that 
the  black  nonsuch  (Medicago  lupulina)  is  generally 
recognized  in  Ireland  as  the  shamrock,  but  that  the 
clover  also  lays  claim  to  that  honour.  Mr.  J.  Hardy, 
in  the  Border  Afagaane,  maintains  that  writers  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  intended  the  watercress  for  it. 

A.     \J,     Ja 

I  know  little  of  the  science  of  botany,  but  when  I 
was  a  student  at  Trinity,  Dublin^  I  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  the  little  plant  which  was  worn  in  the  hats 
of  many  of  the  citizens  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and 
which  was  called  the  shamrock.  It  was  certainly  not 
like  our  woodnBorrel ;  its  leaves  were  smaller,  darker 
in  colour,  and  not  so  delicate  in  texture.     I  do  not 


know  that  I  can  liken  it  to  anything  better  tfaaa 
white  dover  when  it  grows  on  barren  soil  and  the 
season  is  a  dry  one.  T.  Kibkham. 

This  beautiful  plant  is  now  in  full  bloom.  Its 
pretty  transparent  bells  and  its  bright  gnen  trsfoil 
leaves  are  met  with  almost  wherever  one  wanden. 
A  delightful  and  refreshing  drink  can  be  made  from 
an  infusion  of  the  leaves,  and  it  is  useful  in4sa8e  of 
fevevB.  A  cooling  salad  can  also  be  made.  This  ute- 
ful  wildling,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  as  deservedly 
appreciated  by  us  as  it  should  be.  The  crystaling 
acid  salt  known  as  oxalic  add  is  obtained  from  the 
leaves ;  it  is  frequently  used  for  taking  ironmoold  out 
of  linen,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  salt  of  lemona. 
Oftentimes,  when  on  a  long  tramp  over  the  Welsh 
moors  in  hot  weather,  I  gather  before  starting— from 
its  usual  haunts  the  woods,  or  from  the  banks  and 
nooks  of  the  rocky  streamlet  and  shady  glen  where 
the  plant  grows  luxuriantly  among  the  deep,  dark 
damp,  green  mosses  and  ferns— the  leaves  of  the 
wood-florrel  or  shamrock,  and  eat  them  aa  I  do  water- 
cress.  Woodsorrd  (Oxalis  aoetosella)  is  the  ahamrock 
of  Ireland.  For  further  proof  I  will  quote  from  a 
work  entitled  WHd  Fhtoen :  How  to  See  and  Horn 
to  Gather  Themj  by  Spencer  Thompson,  M  J).,  Fallow 
of  the  Botanical  Sodety  of  Bdinburgh,  in  which  he 
says:  ''Truly  it  is  one  of  our  prettiest  natives, the 
true  shamrock  of  Ireland;  and  it  ia  diffieolt  to 
imagine  why  the  Emerald  Isle  gave  it  ap,  with  ita 
emerald  leaves,  for  the  plain  creeping  dover,  now 
called  the  shamrock."  In  my  garden  I  have  a  good 
specimen  running  wild  of  the  creeping  dover.  It  ia 
common  enough  among  the  sandhills  near  Dyganwy 
and  near  the  ''  hollow  murmur  of  the  ocean-tide  "  of 
Llandudno.  Best  assured  this  creeper  is  not  the  true 
shamrock  of  old  Irdand,  though  it  folds  its  leavee  aa 
the  wood-sorrel  does  at  eventide. 

A&LX7NYDD  GLAN  Ck>NWAT. 
FUsodoh,  Trefdw,  North  Wales. 

THB  OLDFISLD  LANS  BOGTOB. 
(No.  1,015,  May  10.) 

[1054.]  I  was  glad  to  see  the  very  true  sketdi  €i 
the  late  celebrated  Oldfield  Lane  doctor,  Edmnnd 
Taylor,  signed  Jambs  Buby.  I  remember  very  well 
the  double-fronted  bow-windowed  house  in  Oldftold 
Lane,  and  the  lumps  of  tow,  the  blade  salve,  the  lad 
and  blue  rubbing  botCLaa,  and  the  bare  surgefry, 
crowded  every  day  in  thb  wedc  (Btiday  exceptod} 
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from  moming  to  night  with  patients  from  all  parte 
for  miles  round  Mancheflfter.  all  anxious  to  he  served. 
Mday  was  the  doctor's  '^day  oxkiJ* 

I  was,  unfortunately,  one  of  his  patients  from  Sep- 
tember,  1813,  until  the  month  of  May  m  the  follow- 
ing year.  I  was  then  a  youth  and  resided  thirteen 
mileB  from  Manehester,  and  was  suffering  from  a  dia- 
located  ankle,  which  had  grown  fost  in  the  wrong 
place  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  a  surgeon 
who  treated  it  only  as  a  sprain.  There  was  no  rail- 
way acoommodatioQ  in  those  days,  and  I  shall  neyer 
f oiget  my  Journeys  on  horseback  every  three  weeks 
{romHadlleld,nearGlossop,tothe  Oldfield  Lane  doctor 
during  that  long  and  severe  winter,  and  not  able  to 
walk  without  the  aid  of  crutches.  However,  in  course 
of  time,  after  a  painful  and  trying  operation,  I  received 
a  perfect  cure.  The  doctor  often  said  to  me,  in  his 
quaint  and  homely  manner,  *'Now,  my  lad,  you  are 
improving  very  nicely ;  you  will  soon  be  ready  to  go 
hunting  over  the  Derbyshire  hills." 

I  recollect  there  was  a  perpendicular  post,  or  piece 
of  timber,  fixed  in  the  surgery  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  patients  whose  shoulders  had  been  broken 
or  dislocated.   The  doctor  compelled  them  to  reach  a 
mark  on  the  pole  with  their  hand,  which  was  adjusted 
according  to  their  height.    It  was  in  some  cases  a 
painful  test,  but  it  must  be  done  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  the  limb.     I  have  often  seen  the 
doctor  go  behind  the  patient  unexpectedly  and  push 
np  the  ana  to  the  mark,  without  regard  to  the 
soreaoEiings  and  groans  of  the  sufferer.    The  surgery 
was  opened  in  the  morning  for  business  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock,  and  it  was  pitiable  to  see  the 
variouB  complaints  of  which  the  patients  were  suffer- 
ing, such  aa  tumours  of  the  Joints,  of  scrofulous  and 
cancerous  complaints,  of  broken  and  sprained  limbs, 
and  dislocated  Joints.    There  were  many  respectable 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  surgery  where  lodgings 
and  every  other  convenienoe  were  provided  on  very 
moderate  terms  for  patients  who  resided  at  a  distance 
and  who  were  unable  to  be  removed. 

The  success  of  this  remarkable  man  was  wonderful. 
He  accumulated  a  xnineely  fortune,  for  he  conducted 
his  buainesB  on  the  ready-money  system ;  and  although 
he  had  not  the  honour  of  being  a  diploma'd  doctor, 
yet  he  made  himself  famous  by  his  many  cures  of 
Tarions  complaints,  which  thousands  of  the  com- 
munity can  testify. 


I  am  not  certain  where  the  doctor  resided  prior  to 
his  death,  but  he  was  burled  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Eocles.         T.  Swindells,  Sen. 

Heaton  Moor. 

The  most  conspicuous  object  in  Eocles  churchyard 
IB  the  granite  erection  over  the  vault  of  this  noted 
practitioner,  whom  your  correspondent  styles  Dr. 
Taylor,  though  he  never  held  a  diploma  from  any 
college  of  medicine  or  surgery.  The  whole  is  made 
of  granite,  polished  and  unpolished,  and  lies  on  the 
south-western  side  of  the  yard ;  being  about  fourteen 
feet  high,  it  cannot  easily  be  missed  by  any  visitor. 
In  the  centre  is  a  flat  stone  of  full  size,  containing 
the  coat  of  arms  only.  This  is  surrounded  by  four 
arched  columns,  which,  meeting  at  the  top,  have  some 
resemblance  to  a  crown.  At  the  apex  is  a  Latin  cross. 
By  the  aid  of  an  opera-glass  one  may  read  that  the 
body  of  Edmund  Taylor  was  laid  beneath,  and  that 
he  died  March  14,  1853,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 
There  are  also  records  concerning  his  wife,  four  or 
five  children,  and  other  relatives.  The  whole  has  an 
eccentric  if  not  a  grotesque  appearance,  and  so  far  is 
in  character  with  the  man  whom  it  commemorates. 

XiPHIAS. 
Eocles. 

A  MECHANICAL  PBOBLEM. 
(Query  No.  1,039.  May  17.) 

[1055.  J  Of  course  by  "circular"  Mr.  Mono  an 
Bbiebley  means  that  the  stones  should  be  globular. 
The  bar  would  travel  backwards,  for  the  wheels 
encounter  a  rising  surface  in  every  stone,  the  first 
impact  being  a  stroke  which  administers  a  shake  to 
the  whole  cart,  followed  by  an  inclination  of  it  till 
the  apex  of  the  convex  form  is  reached.  The  objec- 
tion suggests  itself  that  the  descent  is  equal  to  the 
ascent,  and  that  therefore  the  bar  should  slide  back 
an  equal  distance.  Not  so,  for  the  stroke  or  shock  is 
absent  in  the  descent.  The  wheels  rolling  smoothly 
over  till,  bridging  the  interspace  to  the  next  globose 
constituent  of  the  pavement,  another  vibrating  en- 
counter takes  place,  which,  with  the  immediate  tiae, 
sends  the  bar  another  step  backwards. 

W.  HiNDSHAW. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  bar  of  iron  would  slide 
forward.  The  convexities  of  a  surface,  as  described 
by  the  querist,  would  present  a  firm,  unyielding  re- 
sistance, so  that  the  cart  wheels  falling  thereon  would 
rebound  upwardly  and  Jerk  forward  the  bar.  Rail- 
way collisions  prove  this.    A  person  sitting  with  his 
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face  towards  the  engine  u  in  such  an  accident  thrown 
forward.  Goal  laden  on  the  old  block-ended,  spring- 
leas  buffer  waggons  moves  in  a  similar  direction  as 
the  waggons  bump  together  when  the  train  is  stop- 
ping.   Hence  my  opinion.  Jambs  Buby, 

Backwards.  Because,  assume  firstly  that  the 
waggon  is  on  the  summit  of  the  round  blocks ;  then 
the  first  tendency  of  the  forward  motion  of  the  pro- 
pelling power,  the  horse,  is  to  cause  the  waggou  and 
its  load  to  proceed  in  a  downward  and  a  forward 
direction.  By  inertia  the  motion  of  the  cart  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  bar,  which  is  carried  downwards  and 
forwards.  Moving  down  an  inclined  plane  the  bar 
gets  then  an  impetus  in  that  direction.  This  impetus 
is  suddenly  stopped  when  the  wheel  is  arrested  in  its 
downward  course  by  the  upward  surface  of  the  next 
round  stone. 

Now  comes  into  play  the  first  law  of  motion.  The 
reaction,  equal  to  the  descending  force  but  in  an 
opposite  direction,  sends  the  bar  upwards  and  back- 
wards— ^backwards,  for  the  impetus  had  been  for- 
wards; and  upwards  for  the  tendency  had  been 
downwards.  Thus  the  bar  is  now  over  and  behind 
its  first  i>osition.  Gravity  would  bring  it  down  at 
once  to  its  new  and  backward  place  in  the  waggon, 
and  inertia  would  project  it  a  little  further  backward. 

J.  G.  H. 


QUERIES. 

fl056.]  G&ADBLY.— What  is  the  derivation  of 
the  common  Lancashire  word  "  gradely,"  and  where 
can  information  be  obtained  on  the  derivations  of 
provincial  dialects?  A.  B.  A. 

[1057.J  FiBST  UsB  OF  Qab  tgr  Stbbbt  Light- 
ing.— G^  any  reader  give  me  the  name  of  the  first 
place  lighted  up  by  gas  in  the  United  Kingdom,  b^ 
whom,  and  about  what  date  P 

W.  BlSHTOX. 

f  1058.J    Cboss  Lanb,  SALFOtBD.— Is  the  triangular 

Slot  which  has  just  been  planted  at  the  Windsor 
ridge  end  of  the  above  street  the  spot  upon  which 
old  Grindrod  was  gibbeted  P    If  not,  can  the  spot  be 

Eointed  out  where  that  crafty  murderer^s  body  was 
ungP  K. 

[1059.]  "  AwKWASD  FOB  THB  Coo."— An  anecdote 
is  told  of  George  Stephenson  when  under  examina- 
tion of  the  committee  sitting  on  the  liverpool  and 
Manchester  Bsilway  Bill,  saying  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion that  if  an  engine  ran  upon  a  cow  on  the  line, 
that  it  would  be  awkward  or  a  bad  job  '^  for  the  coo.'* 
Will  some  correspondent  please  point  out  the  autho- 
rity for  the  story  ?  O.  C. 


[1060.1  Thb  Oddfbllows.— In  and  around  Man- 
chester there  are  various  societies  or  "  orders'*  eetab- 
blished  under  different  names,  such  as  the  National 
Independent  Order* of  Oddfellows,  the  Grand  United 
Order  of  Oddfellows,  the  Bolton  Unity  Order  of  Odd- 
fellows, the  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows,  the 
Manchester  Unity  Order  of  Oddfellows,  and  doubtien 
others  with  a  different  significance.  The  members  or 
brethren  of  these  various  societies  pay  contributions 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  certain  benefits  during 
sickness  and  at  death.  The  questions  I  would  ask 
are— when  were  these  societies  or  orders  first  estab- 
lished, and  why  the  titie  Oddfellows  P  If  any  <tf  yonr 
arch»ological  correspondents  can  throw  some  ught 
upon  the  questions  asked  or  the  ori^of  the  brother- 
hood it  nuiy  be  useful,  since  I  am  given  to  undentand 
these  societies  were  first  started  in  Manchester. 

Hbnfak. 

[1061.]  Sbabibb  Bbsort  ik  thb  Laxb  Govrtbt. 
Tour  articles  on  ''The  Lakes  Bevisited,"  in  which  I 
am  much  interested,  rominds  me  of  a  difficulty — ^the 
want  of  a  knowledge  of  a  good  seaside  resort  m  that 
district.  I  have  a  voung  f amoily ,  and  for  them  as  well 
as  myself  I  must  have  more  or  less  of  the  sea  during 
my  holiday.  Morecambe  I  do  not  care  for,  while  at 
Grange  there  is  too  littie  water.  Do  any  of  your 
readers  know  Allonby  P  Is  it  difficult  of  acceas  nom 
Keswick  via  Bull  Gill  P  Can  comfortable  private 
lo<L(ings  be  got  at  a  reasonable  rate  P  .Is  it  mdng 
and  heAithy  with  good  bathing  P  And  last,  but  not 
least,  is  the  vicinily  attractive  for  walking  excursions 
of  reasonable  length  P  Ki] 


The  forthcoming  libraries  conference  at  Boatoa 
will  be  devoted  in  lar^  measure  to  two  most  im- 
portant questions — ^fiction  in  public  librariesi  smd 
schools  and  public  libraries. 

The  Tbeacbebous  Fickleness  of  May. — ^Tha 
treacherous  nature  of  the  weather  of  May  has  beea  wbH 
known  for  many  generations — its  piercing  nights  (even 
after  warm  days)  and  its  sudden  changes  from  warmth 
to  cold  when  the  wind  shifts  into  the  northward,  making 
the  sage  advice 

nil  May  be  out 

Ne'er  oast  a  clout 

of  much  more  value  than  many  of  the  other  old  sayingB 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  Most  of  us  can 
remember  one  or  more  occasions  when  insufficient  pre- 
caution against  cold  winds  has  caused  tiie  most  senous 
personal  discomfort,  if  not  positive  sickness.  We  need 
only  refer  to  the  Derbv-day  of  1867,  when  many  a  man 
was  made  rheumatic  for  life,  or  the  sudden  change  of  a 
year  or  two  later,  when  the  **  Derby"  was  run  on  one  of 
the  most  delightful  spring  daj^s  ever  experienced, 
whereas  the  Oaxs  found  us  again  in  complete  winter,  in 
,  order  to  substantiate  this  statement. 
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NOTES. 

BXMmiSCENCBS   OF  HANCHB6TEB    FIFTY    YEABS 

AGO. 

IV.— WHOLESALE  FIBHS. 

[1062.]  I  remarked  in  my  last  note  that  fifty  years 
ago  the,  principal  warehouses  were  to  be  found  in 
High-street,  Cannon-street,  and  the  neighbourhood. 
The  first  warehouse  in  High-street  on  the  right,  turn- 
ing out  of  Market-street,  was  that  of  Wood  and 
Wales.  The  senior  partner  was  the  same  gentleman, 
I  belieye,  who  in  after  years  took  a  great  interest  in 
the  passing  of  the  act  which  prevents  boys  climbing 
cbinmeys  to  sweep  them,  and  was  so  active  in  seeing 
its  provisions  earned  out.  The  next  warehouse  was 
that  of  Butterworth  and  Brooks,  calico  printers,  but 
as  I  shall  devote  a  separate  notice  to  that  business,  the 
present  one  vnll  be  confined  chiefly  to  firms  carrying 
on  a  general  business.  A  little  further  was  the  ware- 
house of  Leese,  Kershaw,  and  Callender,  then  one  of 
the  leading  houses  in  the  general  home  trade.  Joe 
Leese,  as  I  have  heard  him  familiarly  called,  lived  at 
the  Polygon,  Aidwick.  James  Kershaw  lived  at  the 
**  Hall,"  Greenheys,  and,  as  is  generally  known,  became 
M.P.  for  Stockport.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Ck)ngregationalist  body.  The  third  partner  was 
William  Bomaine  Callender,  father  of  the  late  member 
for  Manchester,  and  resided  in  Plymouth  Qrove.  Mr. 
OaUender  v^as  also  a  Congregationalist.  A  few  doors 
fturther  was  the  firm  of  Wood  and  Westhead.  Both 
g^tlemen  were  leading  members  of  the  Wesleyan 
body,  Mr.  James  Wood  being  a  popular  local  preacher. 
His  son.  Dr.  Peter  Wood,  was  one  of  the  physicians 
to  the  Infirmary  for  some  years,  until  his  retirement 
to  Soathport,  where  he  died  a  few  years  since.  Mr. 
Edward  Westhead,  his  partner,  lived  at  the  large 
house  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Beid  in  Cavendish-street, 
near  the  comer  of  Cambiidgenstreet,  behind  which 
there  was  then  a  large  garden.  His  eldest  son, 
Joflhua  Ftocter  Westhead,  was  M.P.  for  York  for 
some  yeaft.  He  inherited  the  Lea  Castle  estates  in 
Warwickshire  from  his  unde  Captain  Brown,  whose 
name  he  assumed  under  the  form  Brown-Westhead. 

Sight  amoiigst  the  surrounding  warehouses  was  the 
office  of  Mr.  Capes  the  auctioneer^  Either  of  the  late 
aeoior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Capes,  Dunn,  and  Co., 
whom  J  lemember  very  well  at  that  time  as  a  clerk 


in  the  ofilce  of  CKirdner,  Harter,  and  Co.,  drysalters. 
Chapel  Walks.  Near  to  this  was  the  warehouse  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  whose  house  was  in 
Mosley-street,  but  who  afterwards  resided  at  Sharston 
Hall  in  Cheshire.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
was  that  of  William  Maclure  and  Sons.  Mr.  Maclure 
lived  at  Tipping-street,  Ardwick,  and  was  the  father, 
I  believe,  of  a  gentleman  well  known  amongst  us. 
Mr.  George  Boyle  Chappell's  vrarehouse  wfts  near  to 
this.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Wesleyan 
body,  and  resided  in  Nelson-street,  Oxford  Boad. 
The  Sun  Fire  Office  ought  to  be  honourably  mentioned 
as  having  so  long  and  so  bravely  resisted  the  ambitious 
tendency  to  change,  which  has  led  some  offices  to 
seek  success  more  by  dependence  ujpon  outside  show 
than  upon  substantial  merit  The  **  Sun  Fire  Office: 
Bobert  Duck,  agent,"  was  No.  1,  High-street,  in  1811 
(how  long  before  I  cannot  say) ;  it  was  so  in  1829 ; 
it  was  still  there  under  the  same  agency  in  1848;  and 
there  in  1876  under  another  agency.  At  last  I  find 
it  has  yielded  to  the  march  of  events,  and  is  there  no 
longer.    All  honour  to  the  Sun  Fire  Office. 

In  Marsden  Square  was  the  warehouse  of  William 
Allen  and  Brothers,  who  removed  afterwards  to 
High-street.  Mr.  Allen  was  the  father  of  Mr.  William 
Shepperd  Allen,  the  present  M.P.  for  Newcastle- 
under-Lyme.  Here  also  were  Pickford's  Van  Office, 
and  the  Savings  Bank  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Gibson.  A  few  years  previously,  Mr.  Thomas  Price, 
a  fustian  manufacturer,  whose  warehouse  was  in  the 
square,  had  been  left  alone  in  his  office  during  the 
dinner  hour,  and  was  found  by  his  derk  lying  on  the 
floor  dead,  having  been  brutally  murdered.  His 
warehouseman  was  suspected  of  the  crime  and  tried 
at  Lancaster,  but  the  evidence  not  being  strong 
enough  to  convict  him,  he  was  acquitted.  Here  also 
was  the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Hugh  Greaves,  father  of 
the  hite  George  Greaves,  the  surgeon  of  Stretford 
Boad,  who  died  a  few  years  since  of  blood  jpoisoning, 
in  consequence  of  pricking  his  hand  during  an 
operatioD. 

In  Cannon-street,  Messrs.  Wright  and  Lee  had  their 
place  of  busineas,  the  firm  afterwards  becoming  that 
of  Daniel  Lee  and  Co.  Near  to  this  was  the  ware* 
house  of  Mr.  Abeolom  Watkin,  father  of  Sir  Edward ; 
and  lower  dovm  that  of  Francis  Marris,  Son,  and 
Jackson,  afterwards  Edward  and  John  Jackson,  of 
Tork^street,  and  the  bank  of  Scholes,  Tetlow,  and  Co. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  street,  on  the  Market-street 
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side,  was  the  warehoufle  of  Potten  and  Noma.  The 
**  Potters  "  consisted  of  the  two  brothers,  Thomas  and 
Richard.  The  latter  became  M.P.  for  Wigan,  whilst 
the  former  was  the  first  mayor  of  Manchester  and 
was  knighted.  He  was  the  father  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Potter,  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Potter,  MP. 
for  Rochdale.  His  residenoe  was  at  Buile  Hill, 
Pendleton.  I  well  remember  him  driving  to  business 
in  a  plain  one-horse  open  yehicle  with  his  two  sons, 
then  yery  young  men,  and  arriving  soon  after  ei^ht 
every  morning  at  the  Market-street  end  of  Gromford 
Court,  which  was  close  to  Dentith^s  shop,  where  they 
alighted  and  walked  through  Cromford  Court  to 
Cannon-street.  One  of  the  most  popular  Churchmen 
in  Manchester  fifty  years  ago  was  Mr.  Benjamin 
Braidley,  a  merchant,  whose  warehouse  was  in  Xew 
Cannon-street,  his  house  being  in  Levei<-street.  He 
was  several  times  chosen  boroughreeve,  and  two  or 
three  times  was  a  candidate  for  the  honour  of  repre- 
senting Manchester  in  Parliament,  but  without 
success.  In  the  same  street  was  the  warehouse  of 
Broadhurst,  Henson,  and  Broadhurst,  a  well-known 
firm.  On  its  dissolution  Mr.  Broadhurst  obtained  the 
appointment  of  borough  treasurer  under  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  warehouse  of  Fletcher,  Burd,  and  Wood 
was  then  in  Friday-street.  The  firm  was  afterwards 
changed  to  Samuel  Fletcher,  Son,  and  Co.,  and  the 
business  removed  to  one  of  the  large  warehouses  in 
Parker-street.  Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher  was  one  of  the 
foremost  members  amongst  the  Congregationalist8,and 
no  man  was  ever  more  deservedly  and  more  generally 
respected.  His  residence  was  in  Oxford  Road.  Mr. 
Burd,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Corporation, 
became  Alderman  Burd. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Slagg's  warehouse  was  a  door  or 
two  from  Market-street  in  Pall  Mall,  and  being  near 
to  Dentith's  shop  I  well  remember  him  when  com- 
paratively a  young  man.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
word  "  company  '*  was  added  to  the  name  of  the  firm, 
but  the  same  warehouse  has  been  occupied  by  the 
firm  till  nearly  the  present  time.  Mr.  Thomas  Slagg, 
his  father,  at  that  time  kept  the  Clarendon  Inn  in 
Oxford  Road,  behind  which  in  1824  was  a  well- 
frequented  bowling  green.  He  died  wealthy,  leaving 
behind  him  another  son,  Thomas,  who  has  resided  at 
Lytham  some  years,  and  a  daught^  who  married 
Mr.  Briggs,  a  manufacturer  at  Blackburn. 

Besides  the  streets  which  have  been  named,  there 
were  several  smaller  warehouses  in  FonntainHBtreet 


and  Spring  Gardens.  Instead  of  the  palatial  ware- 
house built  bv  Messrs.  J.  and  S.  Watts  in  Portland- 
street,  at  the  time  I  speak  of  they  occupied  a  shop  in 
Deansgate  nearly  opposite  the  present  Barton  Arcade, 
wherd  they  carried  on  the  drapery  business.  Their 
business  was  afterwards  removed  to  a  warehouse  in 
Fountain-street,behind  thepresent  liveqpool  andMan- 
chester  District  Bank,  and  thenee  to  Portlaad-stceet. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  most  prosperous  wholesale  houses 
in  Manchester  is  that  of  John  and  Nathaniel  Philips 
and  Co.,  of  Church-street,  the  firm  having  been  in 
existence  more  than  eighty  years.  Originally  they 
had  a  mill  in  Salford,  and  afterwards  a  vrarehouse  in 
Somerset-Btreet,Gartside-street.  Their  name  api>ear8 
in  the  Directory  of  1811  as  merchants  and  tape  manu- 
facturers, and  in  1829  they  still  oocl^>ied  the  premises 
in  Somerselretreet,  but  shortly  after  removed  to 
Church-street.  Mr.  Mark  Philips,  who  was  four  times 
returned  as  M.P.,  for  Manchester,  once  in  oppomtien 
to  Mr.  W.  £.  Gladstone  then  a  Conservative  candidate, 
was  a  member  of  the  firm.  Another  house  in  Church- 
street  deserves  mention,  inasmuch  as  the  history  ot 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  firm  of  John  and  James 
and  George  Cooper  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the 
history  of  scores  of  other  houses  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  Manchester  trade.  Fifty  years  ago  Mr. 
John  Cooper  was  a  draper  in  OMham-stzeet,  having 
migrated  from  a  village  near  Leek.  Shortly  after  he 
bought  a  snuill  manufactory  at  Dunstable,  and  began 
the  wholesale  straw  bonnet  trade  in  rooms  over  the 
Oldham-fltreet  shop»  After  a  time  he  was  joined  hy 
the  two  brothers,  v^en  they  removed  to  the  premises 
now  occulted  by  them  in  Church-Street,  and  I 
suppose  are  now  one  of  the  best*known  houses  in  the 
kingdom. 

Our  energetic  and  venerable  f ellow-townsmiBi,  Mr. 
John  Rylands,  was  then  a  young  man  in  partnership 
with  his  father  in  New  Higbstreet,  in  a  warehoose 
which  still  forms  a  part  of  the  extelttive  pramises 
occupied  by  the  Company  bearing  his  name*  86  that 
the  motto  of  the  Eocles-eake  maker  migfht  tnily  be 
written  over  their  door,  "  never  remoYed/'  though  it 
should  be  added,  ^bnt  greatly  extended.*.  The  fiim 
was  then  Rylands  and  Sons,  and  they  emptoyed  a 
number  of  Landloom  weaven  in  the  manuCaettafe  d 
checks.  There  is  a  charaotdifitfo  anoedota  ixM.  of 
young  John  Rylands  by  an  old  nun  wha  is  now- 
employed  in  cariang  coals  at  Alfrintihatii.  It  wookl^ 
appear  that  it  was  a  piaetSoe  vtfitb  aonui  of  tha 
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weaken  to  damp  the  ''Cttt,"  aa  it  ms  called^  before 
bringing  it  to  the  employer,  I  presume  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  weigh  heayier.  When  thia  carter 
was  a  lad  hia  mother  used  to  weave  for  Bylanda  and 
Bona,  and  she  oocasioDaUy  sent  her  son  witili  the  out. 
It  was  young  John's  business  to  receiTe  the  work  and 
examine  it.  On  the  lad's  bringing  a  cut  one  day  the 
following  oonyersation  took  place : — 

''Now,  my  lad,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  something. 
If  you'll  tell  me  the  truth  111  gire  you  a  penny*." 
**  Aye,  my  mother  tells  me  alius  to  tell  t'  truth." 
"  Very  well ;  what  did  your  mother  do  to  this  cut 
before  she  gave  it  you  P  " 
"  Hoo  did  nowty  oobbut  Just  weet  it  a  bit." 
"  fiobert  (to  the  cashier),  give  this  lad  a  penny." 
A  neighbour,  who  had  also  brought  some  work  in, 
oyerhearing  the  conyersatioB,  and  getting  home 
before  the  lad,  told  his  mother  what  had  been  said. 
Whereupon  the  good  woman  prepared  to  giye  her 
son  a  good  thrashing  on  his  return,  but  he  made  such 
a  piteous  appeal  to  her  to  the  effect  that  she  **  had 
alius  towd  him  to  tell  t^  truth,"  that  he  quite  dis- 
armed her  wrath.    As  usual,  the  anecdote  remains 
unfluished,  and  we  are  not  told  what  young  Mr.  John 
did.  J.  T.  Sluog. 

DBANBGATB  SIXTY  YBABB  AGO. 

[1063.1  1  was  bom  next  door  but  one  to.  the  Star 
Coach  Office,  Deanagate,  now  pulled  down.  The  Star 
Inn  was  at  one  comer  and  the  ooadi  office  at  the 
other  of  a  nanow  street  called  Star  Tard,  Just  wide 
enough  for  one  coach  going  down.  Sixty  years  ago 
Sing-street  was  not  opened  to  Deanagate,  but  stopped 
at  Polic&<treet.  To  go  to  King-street  from  the  Star 
Inn  you  had  to  go  either  by  Back  King-street,  by  Joe 
Nadin's  office  in  Police-street,  or  by  a  narrow  passage 
called  Hatters'  Lane,  now  the  end  of  the  Bazaar ;  and 
where  King-street  is  now  there  was  an  old  black  and 
white  row  of  buildings.  About  the  year  1817  or  1818 
I  saw  the  last  two  men  flogged,  for  embezzlement, 
t^  one  of  Joe  Nadin's  nmners^in  the  Market  Place, 
opposite  the  old  shambles. 

WlIXIAU  Maskbll. 
staple  Orom,  BoMex. 

A  CXmiOTTB  DSftlTATION;  ^'LtTBBAN." 

[lOM.]  The  word  ^  lurdan''  is  familiar  enough  to 
iBMMtScotch  folks.  What  Scotch  lessor  lad  has  not 
been  called  ''a  lazy  lurden,"  ''amuckle  lurden o' dirt," 
or  soBfte  other  equally,  forcible  <<  name  f**  Miles»  Friar 


Boeon'a  man  (in  Greene's  IMar  Bacon  and  Frtar 

Bungay)  ws^'^ 

Salve!    Dr.  Burdea 
This  lubberly  lurden, 
Hi-shaped  and  ill-faced, 
Disdained  ajid  disgraced, 
What  he  tells  unto  vobis 
Mentitur  de  nobis. 

In  a  note  by  E.  K.  (Edward  Eirke)  in  the  Glosse  to 
Spenser^s  8hepherd^9  Calendar  for  July,  the  word  is 
thus  derived :  *'  A  loorde  was  wont  among  the  old 
Britons  to  signify  a  lord.  And  therefore  the  Danee, 
that  long  time  usurped  their  tyrannie  here  in  Bry  taine, 
were  called  for  more  dread  than  dignity  Lord  Danes. 
Being  afterwards  expelled,  that  name  of  Lurdane 
became  so  odious  unto  the  people  whom  they  had 
long  oppressed,  that  even  at  this  day  they  use  to  call, 
for  more  reproche,  the  Quartane  ague  the  fever 
Lurdane." 

Bailey  alludes  to  a  similar  derivation,  but  points 
out  that  the  French  lourd  (lordane),  lubberly,  awk- 
ward, lazy,  is  the  more  probable  root  of  the  word. 

HrrriTK. 

BT7BIAL  FOLK-LOkB:  FBOPITIATIXG  THB  BBSS. 

f  1005.]  About  a€ortnight  ago  I  attended  a  funeral 
eighty  miles  from  here,  and  while  there  I  witnessed 
one  of  those  old-fashioned  country  customs  which  are 
fast '  dying  out.  The  house  of  mourning  was  a  small 
farm-house  with  a  garden  at  the  front  where  a  good 
many  bees  were  kept,  and  I  noticed  that  the  female 
attendants,  before  they  waited  on  the  relations  and 
friends,  took  small  quantities  of  wine  and  funeral 
biscuits  to  place  before  the  bees.  They  then  hung  a 
piece  of  crape  from  the  top  of  each  hive,  and  the 
affair  was  considered  complete.  This  ceremony  I 
was  curious  to  se^,  and  when  I  inquired  what  it  was 
for  they  replied  they  were  putting  the  hives  in  mourn- 
ing; iCnd  also  stated  that  neglect  of  the  proceeding 
had  caused  several  people  they  named  to  lose  their 
bees,  which  had  all  died  off  within  twelve  months.  I, 
however,  suggested  that  a  cold  wet  summer  or  a  very 
severe  winter  might  have  had  something  to  do  with 
it,  and  I  should  probably  have  said  something  more 
about  the  bees  losing  a  good  friend ;  but  I  saw  by 
their  looks  that  I  had  shocked  their  feelings,  and  that 
they  considered  me  no  Christian.  At  such  a  solenm 
time  I  felt  soiiy  for  having  touched  a  jarring  string. 
When  I  came  home  and  told  the  story  to  my  wife, 
ahe  stated  that  the  custom  was  quite  conunon  in  the 
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neighbourhood  where  she  was  brought  up,  about  fifty 
miles  in  another  duection;  so  that  it  is  not  confined, 
as  I  thought,  to  one  particular  neighbourhood. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  other  oozrespondents  will  be 
able  to  giye  more  particulars.  B.  Wood. 

Cheetham  HiU. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THB  SHAMBOCX. 
(Not.  1,009,  1,024,  and  1,053.) 

ri066.J  The  dispute  in  reference  to  this  little  plant 
appears  to  be  perennial,  and,  as  learned  naturalists 
disagree,  perhaps  an  outsider  may  say  a  word  or  two 
on  the  subject  About  the  middle  of  last  year  I  saw, 
lying  ujpon  the  table  of  a  medical  friend  of  mine,  a 
few  tufts  of  shamrock  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
in  a  letter  by  a  relative  who  lives  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland.  As  small  portions  of  soil  were  attached 
to  the  plants— most  assuredly  a  small  three-leaved 
clover,  the  scientific  name  of  which  I  do  not  know — 
my  friend  gave  them  to  me,  and  they  were  planted 
under  a  bell-glass  in  the  open  air.  They  lived  for 
many  months,  but  to  our  regret  they  were  promptly 
destroyed  by  the  late  fierce  winter. 

Many  years  ago  I  occupied  for  some  hours,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Sir  Thomas  Bazley,  a  seat  under  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  the  day 
happened  to  be  that  dedicated  to  St  Patrick,  I 
noticed  that  each  of  the  Irish  members  wore  jauntily 
in  the  band  of  his  hat  a  tuft  of  shamrock— the  three- 
leaved  clover,  precisely  similar  to  that  above  men- 
tioned. In  not  a  single  instance  was  the  wood-sorrel, 
oxalis  acetosella,  worn  by  an  Irish  member,  and  if 
the  original  shamrock  should  be  superseded,  another 
will  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  grievances  under 

which  '*  ould  Ireland"  lies  prostrate. 

Student. 

6baside  besobt  in  thk  lakb  country. 

(Queiy  Ko.  1,061,  ICay  24.) 

fl067.J  Tour  correspondent  J.  Kibeham  is  in 
search  of  a  good  ''seaside  resort  in  the  Lake  District" 
There  are  four  excellent  watering-places  on  the  Cum- 
berland coast  which  will  admirably  suit  his  purpose, 
if  he  is  simply  in  search  of  bracing  air,  good  sea- 
bathing, plain  food,  unostentatious  lodgings,  and 
economy.  They  are  called  Seascale^  St  Bees,  Allonby, 
and  Silloth,  and  can  easily  be  reached  in  a  few  hours 
from  Manchester  by  branching  off  the  main  line  at 
Camforth  on  to  the  Fiimeas  Bailway.  Seascale  has  a 
grand  coast,  finer  and  more  extensive  than  even 


Blackpool.   Ten  years  ago  there  were  about  a  dozen 
lodging-houses  and  one  inn.    At  the  latter  I  stasred 
with  my  family  about  a  week,  which  thoroughly 
braced  us  all  up  at  the  cost  of  «n  old  song— good 
plain  joints  admirably  cooked,  without  scarcity,  and 
clean  sweet  apartments,  good  attendance,  all — every- 
thing—for 6e.  per  day  each.   The  host  was  also  a 
postmaster,  and  only  ehaiged  us  a  sovereign  for  a 
two-horse  waggonette  to  Wastwater  (twenty  miles 
distant)  and  back.    Surely  oxpenoe  a  mile  for  a 
party  of  five,  a  littie  over  a  penny  per  head  per  mile, 
cannot  be  a  very  serious  matter  to  the  most  limited 
exchequer  "  on  pleasure  bent."    I  have  also  stayed 
at  Allonby,  which  is  equally  reasonable.    Thirty 
years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  used  to  board  at  the  bead 
inn  for  3s.  6d.  a  day.    Being  a  much  larger  village 
there  is  more  accommodation  than  at  Seascale.  Small 
jTiTifi  and  lodging-heuses  now  abound.    SiUoth  and  St 
Bees  are  more  crowded  and  fashionable  and  probably 
a  littie  more  expensive,  but  all  along  the  Cumbrian 
coast  there  is  good  bathing,  and  the  whole  county 
of  Cumberland  is  noted  for  its  fresh,  bracing  air  and 
its  hearty,  healthy  population.    Here  are  the  water- 
ing-places of  the  future.    Pore  sea  air,  backed  up  by 
grand  wild  mountain  scenery,  bring  renovation  to 
the  jaded  body  and  pleasure  to  the  wearied  eye. 

B.  0.  B. 
OUilBrow. 

I  have  frequentiy  visited  Allonby  during  the  last 
forty  years,  and  found  it  bracing  and  healthy.  There 
is  a  good  sandy  shore  and  pebbly  beach  of  some  mileB 
extent,  and  there  are  delightful  walks  along  the 
shore  in  the  direction  of  Maryport  and  Silloth,  and 
inland  towards  West  Newton  and  the  table  lands  of 
Hayton.  Access  is  easy  from  Keswick  by  rail,  ntf 
Cockermouth  and  Brigham,  to  Bullgill,  without  goin^r 
round  by  Workington  and  Maryport.  There  are 
plenty  of  respectable  private  lodgings  at  reasonable 
rates ;  but  few  first-dass  apartments,  such  as  are  to 
be  found  at  fashionable  watering  places.  Allonby  is 
a  long  scattered  village,  quiet  and  monotonous  com* 
pared  with  some  of  the  Lancashire  seaside  resortB. 

B.  G. 

Cheadle. 

THE  OLDFIELD  LANS  DOCTOB. 
(Nm.  1,015  «nd  1,054.) 

[1068.]  The  first  place  occupied  by  grand  old 
Edward  Taylor,  the  Oldfield  Lane  doctor,  was  not  the 
premises  which  he  held  for  the  greater  part  of  bis 
life— those  at  the  top  of  Hamp8on'«tre6t»  now  oocopled 
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by  the  Ifllington  Goiuervative  Clab—but  a  rickettj- 
built  fabric,  with  Yorkshire  flags  for  roofing,  situated 
about  150  yards  nearer  the  Chapel-street  end  of  Old- 
fteld  Road,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  road  is  now 
raised  to,  and  which  last  served  as  a  smithy.  The 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Canal  and  Bailway  Com- 
pany swept  away  this  first  laboratory  of  the  renowned 
bone-setter,  and  laid  their  all-levelUng  roadway  over 
the  site.  W.  Hiin>BHAw. 

FntBT  USB  OF  GAS  FOB  6TBBET  LIGHTINO. 
(Qnery  Ko.  1,057,  Maj  24.) 

[1069.]  The  first  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  gas 
company  was  passed  in  1810,  and  under  its  powers 
the  London  Chartered  Ota  Company  began  operations, 
in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  scientific  men  and  the  oppo- 
sition of  practical  ones.  It  was  not  until  the  31st 
December,  1813,  that  gas-lighting  was  employed  on  a 
laige  scale  in  streets,  by  the  lighting  of  Westminster 
Bridge ;  and  on  April  1, 1814,  the  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
garets, Westminster,  substituted  gas  for  oil  through- 
out their  district.  About  the  beginning  of  1820  Paris 
imitated  the  example  thus  set ;  and  subsequently  to 
that  period  almost  every  city  of  importance  in  Eng^ 
land  and  on  the  Continent  has  adopted  tl\e  use  of  gas. 
These  particulars  are  chiefly  obtained  from  Knighfs 
Cydopaddia  of  Arts  and  Sciences.         X.  L.  C.  B. 

MA27CHB8TBB  BOOKBELLEBS:   OLD  HOPPS. 
(iro6.9S6,  1,005,  and  1,034.) 

[1070.]  Beferences  have  been  made  to  an  incident 
in  the  life  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Gadsby  connected  with  a 
bookseller  named  Hopps.  The  anecdote  will  be  found, 
substantially  as  given  in  the  CUy  Netoif  in  the  pub- 
lished life  of  Bev.  Mr.  Gadsby,  under  the  name  of 
Hopper.  Whatever  blame  may  be  attributed  to  the 
error  in  the  name  belongs  to  nie  and  not  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  to  whom,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  I 
happened  to  mention  the  fact,  and  mistook  the  name 
Hopps  for  Hopper.  Of  course  there  was  no  wish  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  person.  It  was  only  men- 
tioned to  illustrate  the  plain-speaking  of  the  worthy 
minister  of  Bochdale  Boad,  Manchester. 

J.  PiCKSTONB. 

Bale, 

In  Mr.  JosBPH  Johnson's  recent  note  on  Old 
Hoppethe  bookseller,  he  confounded  Old  Hopps  with 
a  contemporary  bookseller  named  Hopper.  The 
similarity  between  the  two  names  at  once  explains 
and  excuses  the  blunder.    I  assume  that  Old  Hopps's 


descendant,  Mr.  John  Bbynolds,  had  never  heard 
of  Hopper  when  he  wrote  his  angry  vindication  of  his 
great^great-grandfather.  The  original  version  of  the 
story  told  by  Mr.  Johnson  is  to  be  found  in  the 
memoir  of  William  Gadsby  which  prefaces  his  works 
in  two  volumes,  published  in  1851  by  John  Gadsby  of 
London.  The  passage  will  be  found  on  pp.  93,  vol.  i., 
and  concurs  almost  exactiy  with  the  narrative  given 
in  Mr.  Johnson's  note.  F. 

pibbcby's  fiblb,  ancoats  yalb,  and  abdwick 

ISLAND. 
(Query  No.  1.041,  May  17.) 

f  1071.]  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  Cottonopolitan 
about  Piercey's  Field  and  Ancoats  Vale,  I  think  I  can 
give  him  a  more  correct  account  than  anyone  else.  I 
was  bom  at  Ancoats,  near  to  the  present  and  old 
Ancoats  Halls  and  opposite  Every-etreet.  It  was  at 
that  time  a  nice  shrubbery  walk,  called  Love  Lane. 
Neither  Pollard's  nor  Kennedy's  factory  was  then 
built,  and  it  was  all  fields  opposite  our  house.  The 
field  Cottonopolitan  mentions  was  a  large  meadow 
of  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  reached  to  the  stepping- 
stones  of  the  river.  At  that  time  it  was  occupied  by 
a  brewer  named  Braine,  whose  breweiy  was  near  my 
fathei^s  works ;  but  I  never  heard  it  called  "  Piercey's 
Field,"  which  must  be  a  more  recent  name.  We 
called  it "  Braine's  Meadow."  It  is  seventy-four  years 
since  my  father,  whose  name  was  Bobert  Hallas, 
removed  to  the  dyeworks  he  had  built  there,  and  I 
was  then  nine  years  of  age*  What  is  Palmerston- 
street  now  divided  the  field  and  Ancoats  Vale.  The 
back  of  our  works  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Medlock 
at  the  top  of  the  weir,  and  opposite  to  us  was  a  large 
house  fronting  the  vale.  I  never  hesrd  it  called 
^  Ardwick  Island  "  then,  but  I  think  it  got  the  name 
from  a  sluice  being  made  under  the  house  which 
carried  water  from  tiie  river  by  lifting  wooden  gates 
up.  I  suppose  it  was  for  the  mill,  which  was  a  pin 
and  paper  mill ;  and  that  and  the  house  was  then 
occupied  by  a  Mr.  Meredith.  The  approach  to  it  was 
through  Pin  Mill  Yard,  or  what  is  now  Palmer- 
ston-street  My  father^s  works  are  now  kept  by 
Messrs.  Crabtree.  Eixbn  Hioginbotham. 

129,  Everton  Boad,  Oborlton-upoorMadlock. 

A  PBOBLBM  IN  DYNAMICS. 
(Noi.  1,035  and  1,055.) 

[1072.]  Of  the  three  answers  given,  only  that  by 
Mr,  BuBY  is  conect ;  but  what  takes  place  in  a  rail- 
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way  collision,  or  when  coal  trucks  strike  agmiost 
epringless  bufiPers,  is  rather  an  illustration  than  a 
proof  of  the  fact  stated.  Messrs.  Hindshaw  and  J.  6.  H. 
will  think  again  and  get  clearer  and  more  definite 
notions  of  the  case.  With  them,  let  us  iBuppoee  the 
cart-wheels  upon  the  summit  of  <me  of  the  rows  of 
pavement.  They  moye  forward  and  slightly  down- 
wards till  they  come  in  contact  with  the  next  row, 
when  a  jolt  takes  place,  and  the  bar— having  acquired 
an  impetus  by,  and  in  the  same  direction  as,  the 
motion  of  the  cart— Jumps  forward.  Of  course  the 
cart  has  a  tendency  to  rebound,  and  would  do  if  its 
speed  downwards  were  greater  than  that  of  the 
dragging  power  forwards.  But  let  us  suppose 
rebound  to  take  place ;  it  would  be  in  a  smaller  curve 
backwards  than  the  motion  had  been  forwards,  and 
a  portion,  or  all  of  it,  would  occur  whilst  the  bar  was 
thrown  forwards— just  as  a  stone  dropx>ed  out  of  a 
carnage  window  in  motion  will  move  omoards  at  the 
same  speed  till  it  reaches  the  ground,  so  will  the  bar, 
by  the  same  law  of  inertia,  be  in  the  same  progres- 
sive motion  when  it  touches  the  bottom  of  the  cart 
again  as  it  was  when  it  left  it  Thus  will  it  move 
onwards  till  the  next  jolt,  when  the  same  action  will 
be  repeated,  and  consequently,  under  the  conditions 
stated  in  the  query,  the  bar  will  always  move 
forward.  Mobqan  Bbibblby. 

The  bar  of  iron  in  the  cart  would  move  forward 
and  not  backward,  because  the  forward  motion  of  the 
cart  IS  suddenly  interrupted  while  the  m3mentum  is 
in  a  forward  direction.  The  inertia  of  matter,  as 
represented  by  the  loose  bar  of  iron,  will  let  it  follow 
in  the  direction  of  the  momentum  and'  would  Jerk 
forward,  notwithstanding  the  earth's  attiactian  of  all 
densities  to  her  centra.  This  attraction  is  constant 
and  uniform,  but  lateral  motion  overcomes  this  attrac- 
tion by  the  power  of  the  horse  drawing  the  cart  A 
ship  running  suddenly  against  a  rock  would  cause  the 
cargo,  and  passengers  too,  to  go  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  ship.  In  putting  a  stsil  to  a  besom  or  a  ham- 
mer by  hitting  the  end  of  the  stall  opposite  to  the 
besom  or  hammer  head,  it  will  not  fly  off  but  come 
faster  on.  This  action  will  be  the  same  if  you  hold 
the  hammer  head  down  and  the  stail  perpendicular, 
provided  the  concussion  of  the  blow  is  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  attraction. 

The  question,  however,  is  not  very  clearly  put.  We 
are  to  suppose  Corporation-street  to  be  '*  perfectly 
level   and   uniformly  paved  with  circular-headed 


stones.*  Does  that  mean  that  the  stones  are  imind 
and  flat,  or  si^iecical  stones  shaped  like  common 
balls  P  In  any  case,  if  paved  with  round  stones  there 
most  be  Intentiees,  and  then  what  does  level  mean  P 
Independent  of  the  stones  the  action  of  the  hone  is 
Jerky  and  the  bar  woukl  move  forward. 

"AWKWABD  FOS  THB  000." 
<Quei7  No.  1,059,  May  24.) 

f  1073.]  The  authority  for  this  anecdote  will  be 
found  in  theroportand  evidence  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway, 
which  sat  in  the  month  of  March,  1825.  The  question 
was  asked  by  a  member  of  the  committee,  who  ap- 
peared desirous  of  assisting  the  counsel  opposing  the 
bilL  The  incident  is  related  in  Smiles'  L^e  oj 
SUpkoMfm.  Fbaiix  S.  Coubt. 

yptttngham. 

DAYYHULMB  HAU.. 
(ITot.  996, 1,002, 1,016, 1,037.  and  1,050.) 

[1074.J  Turning  again  to  Baines's  Mdory  of  Lam- 
oashiref  vol.  iii.,  page  168,  I  find  that  the  words 
**  Lord  of  %he  Manor"  refer  to  Urmston  and  not  to 
I  Davyhulme,  Thus :  **  In  the  last  century  John  AUsd, 
of  Davyhuhne,  Esq.,  became  the  lord  of  Utmston, 
from  whom  Mr.Marsden  bought  the-man(Nr,and  from 
him  it  was  purohased  by  the  unde  of  G.  L.  Bidehalgh, 
the  present  lord  of  the  manor.*'  I  beg  to  thank  the 
inquiror  for  being  the  means  of  a  correction  of  my 
mistake.  Jamibs  Busy. 


QUERIES. 

[1075.1  The  Ntttcaackxhb'  Club.  — Can  any 
reader  inform  me  whether  this  dub  is  still  in  existence ; 
what  wero  its  objects ;  how  or  by  whom  founded ;  ita 
place  of  Yneeting;  and  the  date  of  a  humorous 
article  on  the  assodation  which  appeared  in  one  of 
!  the  Manchester  weekly  periodicals  P  B.  C. 

Wilmalovr. 

fl076.]  Stbbbt  NAHBS.—  Princess-sfireet  now 
continues  its  course  from  Albert  9quaro  to  the  river 
MedlodL;  the  former  names.  Bond-street^  David- 
stroet,  and  Brook-street  or  Garratt  Road  being  thus 
obliterated.  Information  as  to  origin  and  history  of 
this  nomenclaturo  might  advantageously  be  recorded 
in  Notes  and  Queries.  What's  in  a  NakbP 

[1077.1  "Mizzy"  in  THB  Saddlbwobth  Dialect. 
In  the  Saddleworth  dialect  a  quagmiro,  or  bo^,  ia 
called  a  **  missy."  The  word  occurs  in  Entick's  Dic- 
tionary, 1799,  but  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  it 
elsewhere.  Of  course  it  is  arohaic,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  ask  if  it  has  any  obntieetion  in  itBorigin  with 
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a  not  very  dissimilar  word,  **  misr,"  used  by  the 
ELpnrptians  to  designate  mud.  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  Fil.A., 
ofldy  erpool,  and  others  of  your  learned  correspondents 
can  tell,  I  dare  say.  Morgan  Bbibrley. 

[1078.]  The  FsBBMASoyB.— On  Saturday  last  I 
went  to  see  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  St. 
George's  Church  at  Mossley  laid  with  masonic  honouis. 
One  of  the  officials  said  that  Freemasonry  was  of  great 
antiquity,  and  that  they  could  trace  their  order  oack 
to  the  time  of  King  Solomon  (nearly  3,000  years). 
Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  us  how  they  trace  it. 
and  also  if  they  can  produce  any  reliable  records  or 
the  existence  of  Freemasons  300  years  old,  or  a  tenth 
part  of  the  time  since  King  Solomon  was  initiated  P 

J.  Shawcboss. 

Minbrook. 

[1079. J  PBONimciATiON  OF  Anemone. — Before 
both  the  plant  and  the  botanists  notice  of  it  pass 
away  with  the  spring,  I  would  ask  if  there  were  any 
differences  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  this  word 
amongst  Field  the  Naturalists  ?  The  usual  accent  falls 
on  the  second  syllable,  but  I  am  led  to  put  the  query 
because,  when  I  sat  fronting  old  John  Lmdley,  whilst 
he  lectured  like  an  expert  but  dressed  like  a  working 
gardener,  I  noticed  that  he  always  accentuated  on  the 
third  syllable,  driving  the  Banunculaceo  out  of  my 
head  pro  tern,  for  *'  Annie  Laurie."  It  is  a  case  of 
custom  and  euphony  versus  derivation  and  authority, 
and,  as  usual,  tne  former  win.       Adam  Chester. 

[1080.]  Joanna  Southcote  and  her  Fol- 
lowers.— This  remarkably  self-deceived  woman  or 
religious  impostor  died  on  December  27, 1814.  Nearly 
six^-five  years  have  passed  since  the  birth  of  the 
promised  and  expected -Shiloh  was  looked  for  by  her 
followers,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of 
intelligence  since  then,  a  few  are  now  living  who 
still  believe  in  her  mission,  and  accept  with  a  credulity 
aomewhat  startling  in  this  age  her  crude  reveries  and 
singular  tenets.  The  handsome  and  costly  cradle 
prepared  for  the  *'  interesting  event"  referred  to  above 
may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Peel  Park,  together 
with  a  portrait  of  Joanna  from  a  plate— doubtless 
a  labour  of  love— by  the  celebrated  line  engraver, 
William  Sharp,  who  at  the  time  she  was  living  was 
one  of  her  principal  adherents.  A  strav  disciple  may 
occasionally  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Manchester,  but 
more  often  in  A^ton  or  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  men  are  known  by  their  x>eculiar  costume, 
a  light  brown  coat  of  old-fashioned  cut,  with  plain 
brass  buttons,  and  they  wear  a  low-crowned  Whity- 
brown  beaver  bat.  They  never,  I  believe,  cut  their 
hair  or  beard,  the  former  being  ingeniously  twisted 
round  the  head.  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  any  of  your 
correspondents  will  answer  the  queries  below.  About 
bow  many  of  this  society  are  there  now  P  What  is 
the  name  they  call  themselves?  Was  Ashton  the 
field  of  labour  of  their  high  priestess ;  if  not,  why  is 
the  ''renmant  of  her  people''  there?  Any  otner 
infonaation  bearing  on  the  sublect  will  be  appre- 
cialed  1^  Funcb  Lbb  Boo. 
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NOTES. 

OLD  LANCASHIRE  WORDS. 

[1081.]  There  are  two  words  which  were  in  use  in 
Iimcashire  in  the  last  century,  probably  now  for- 
gotten, but  worth  placing  on  record. 

"  Fetty  "  was  the  feather  used  for  pointing  to  the 
letters  in  the  Hornbook.  This  word  was  no  doubt  a 
corruption  of  the  Gernuin  and  possibly  Anglo-Saxon 
word"Fettich.'' 

The  other  was  the  word  **  Skybum."  It  was  the 
name  given  to  the  channel  or  gutter  which  carried 
away  the  rainfall  on  each  side  of  the  street  or  down 
the  middle  of  it,  as  the  case  might  be.  W.  L. 

WHITSUNTIDE    IN    MANCHESTER    FIFTY  YEARS 

AGO. 

[1082. J    Fifty  years  ago,  Whitsuntide,  the  great 
Lancashire  holiday  of  the  year,  did  not  fully  begin 
until  Wednesday,  that  day  being  the  first  day  of  the 
chief  amusement  of  the  week,  the  races  on  Kersal 
(or  as  it  was  vulgarly  called  Kassy)  Moor.    Then 
there   were   no   raihraads,   omnibuses,   or   dashing 
hansom  cabs,  and  but  few  public  conveyances  ;  so 
that  race  votaries  had  to  wend  their  way  on  foot 
through  country  lanes  and  field  paths  to  the  scene  of 
their  pleasure.    Vehicles  from  Manchester  went  by 
way  of  Greengate,  Salford,  and  Broughton  Boad  to 
the  top  of  Higher  Broughton,  then  by  the  skirt  of 
Broughton  Park,  and  so  on  to  the  Moor ;  whilst  foot 
folk  (as  they  were  called)  trudged  along  Strangeways 
to  its  termination  at  Broughton  Lane  end,  then  forded 
a  stream  which  crossed  the  road  at  that  junction, 
struck  a  foot  road  over  Stoney  Knolls,  thence  down 
a  narrow  lane  knee-deep  in  sand  (now  hemmed  in  by 
high  walls)  directly  on  to  the  course.    One  of  the 
pretty  sights  was  Squire  Trafiford  driving  his  four 
greys  spiritedly  along,  with  his  well-appointed  open 
carriage   filled    with   his    fair     young   daughters 
and    his     handsome     stately     wife.      Then    the 
well-known  "Little  Tommy  Houldsworth"  was  a 
•onspicuous  figure,  his  racing  colours,  green  and  gold, 
being  known  far  and  wide,  whilst  the  name  of  a 
successful  horse  of  his,  Vanish,  was  in  everybody's 

mouth. 

Then  the  "  poor  players  **  made  a  special  appeal  to 
the  public,  their  bills  and  modest  placards  announcing 
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that  Friday  evening's  performance  would  be  under 
the  patronage  of  the  stewards  of  the  races.  In  lieu 
of  our  Belle  Vue,  with  its  scenic  battles,  sieges,  and 
storms,  its  dancing  platform  and  grand  pyrotechnic 
displays,  we  had  a  couple  of  tea-gardens,  Tinker's 
and  White  House,  the  former  in  an  old  stone  quany 
at  Gollyhurst— the  latter  a  field  or  two  round  the 
farmhouse  which  stood  close  to  Moss  Lane,  near  to 
the  site  of  Platford's  Hotel,  Stretford  New  Road,  not 
then  cut.  A  twopenny  Ecdes  cake,  a  biscuit  and 
butter,  with  a  bottle  of  pop,  and  an  orange  was  the 
feast  at  Tinker's  Gardens  in  return  for  the  sixpence 
entrance  fee.  Kiss-in-the-ring,  blindman's  buff,  and 
dropping  the  handkerchief  were  the  amusements  at 
both  gardens.  There  were  no  Botanical  Gardens, 
with  their  wonderful  tropical  plants,  their  military 
bands,  and  gay  promenaders.  Flora  had  then  to  dis- 
play her  charms  in  an  upper  room  in  our  Exchange, 
and  gladdened  the  eyes  of  a  few  of  her  poor 
worshippers  who  used  outside  anxiously  to  wait  for 
a  peep  at  her  beauties  when  being  reloaded  home- 
wards. 

In  place  of  tiresome,  wearisome,  lengthy  railway 
trips,  a  voyage  by  the  Old  Quay  packet  from  Bailey 
Bridge  down  the  river  Irwell,  under  the  overhanging 
trees  of  Trafford  Park,  to  Barton  or  Flixton,  or  by 
the  Duke's  Canal  to  Worsley,  were  our  country 
trips,  enlivened  by  the  strains  of  a  fiddle  on  board ; 
or  a  walk  and  homely  pio-nic,  then  called  "  some- 
thing t«  eat,"  in  C!ollyhurst,  Boggart  Hole,  or  Hough 
End  Cloughs.  Sunday-school  children  were  then,  as 
now,  well  cared  for ;  but  a  walk  in  procession  to  the 
field  of  a  farmer  near  at  hand  was  the  extent  of  the 
journey,  the  principal  fun  there  being  the  tissue- 
paper  balloon,  with  its  burning  sponge  soaked  in 
spirits  of  wine.  Oh  I  the  delight  of  seeing  it  catch 
fire,  and  vanish  mid-air  into  smoke.  Then,  on  return 
to  school,  to  be  crowded  into  a  darkened  room, 
sitting  half  in  fear  and  mystified  delight,  to  wonder 
over  the  glories  of  the  magic-lantern. 

A  pleasure  for  our  oountiy  neighbours  was  a  stroll 
through  Chetham  College  corridors  to  see  the 
curiosities  there,  the  greatest  being  **  the  cock  which 
crowed  when  it  smelled  roast  beef."  To  quiet,  sober- 
minded  people  the  gatherifig  of  the  Sunday-school 
children  of  all  denominations  on  Ardwick  Green, 
filling  both  sides  from  end  to  end  (on  Friday),  assem- 
bled to  sing  a  few  hymns  and  God  Save  the  King, 
was  a  charming  scene.    Then  ^Mast  scene  of  all  was 


gaping  Saturday,  when  crowds  of  country  lads  and 
lasses  thronged  our  principal  streets  to  ^gape"  in  at 
the  shop  windows. 

Such  were  the  pleasures  of  the  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers of  our  present,  fast,  rushing  to^and-£ro,  senaar- 
tional,  and  equivocal  Whit-week  pleasure-teekers. 

Jamxs  Bdby. 

|1083.J  In  the  answers  to  correspondents  o£ 
Saturday,  May  31,  I  noticed  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Harland*s  BaUad$  and  8ong$  of  Lanoasktre  which 
says  that  the  original  song  of  Jone  o'  Grinf elt  was 
the  joint  production  of  Joseph  Lees,  a  weaver*  of 
Glodwiek,  near  Oldham,  and  Joseph  Coupe,  a  jack- 
of-all-trades,  living  in  Oldham.  Mr.  Harland  got  his 
information  from  Bamf ord's  Walks  in  South  Lcmca^ 
thire.  Mr.  Bamford  was  in  error,  aa  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  jointpAuthorship  about  the  ^  original 
Jone,"  which  has  been  clearly  proved  beyond  a  doubt. 
Mr.  Bamford  got  his  information  from  "Joss  Ceaup," 
whose  proper  name  was  Joshua  Coop  (not  Joseph 
Coupe),  an  eccentric  character  who  also  resided  at 
Well  Fold,  Glodwiek.  Joss  was  a  weaver,  barber,  and 
ballad-singer,  and  in  the  sununer  season  he  attended 
the  various  country  wakes  and  fairs  singing  the  songa 
of  Jone  o'  Grinfelt,  the  production  of  Joseph  Lees, 
weaver  and  schoolmaster  of  Glodwiek,  better  knovno. 
as  ''Joseph  o'  BondaUs."  Lees  lived  in  a  cottage, 
which  is  still  standing,  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Beckett, 
of  Beckett  Fold,  Glodwiek,  and  the  latter  person 
used  to  treat  his  tenants  annually  to  a  Christmas 
supper  at  his  own  house.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
homely  gatherings,  which  took  place  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  that  Joseph  Lees  song 
the  ''original  Jone"  from  manuscript,  and  he  after- 
wards published  it  and  sold  them  at  his  own  house. 
The  first  verse  was  as  follows : — 

Sad  Jone  to  his  woif e  on  a  wfaot  stunmer's  day, 

I'm  resolvt  i*  Grinfelt  no  lunger  to  stay. 

For  ril  go  to  Owdham  as  fast  as  I  con, 

So  fare  the  weel  Grinfelt,  an'  fare  Uie  wed  Nan 

For  a  souger  I'll  be,  an'  brave  Owdham  PU  aee. 

An'  I'll  have  a  battle  wi'  th'  French. 

Lees  was  the  author  of  several  songs,  some  of  which 
were  not  in  the  dialect.  "  Oldham  Bushbearing," 
from  his  pen,  was  a  very  popular  song,  and  is  sung  by 
some  old  people  at  the  present  day.  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  same  in  my  possession,  given  to  me  by  an 
acquaintance  of  Lees's.  "Joss  Ceaup"  lived  neigh- 
bour to  Lees.    He  was  a  good  singer,  a  homozous 
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story-teller,  and  was  Just  in  his  element  when  sat 
behind  a  pint  pot  of  beer,  with  eager  listeners  willing 
to  replenish  his  cup.  He  had  no  lack  of  admirers, 
for  he  could  keep  a  company  together  with  his  racy 
anecdotes,  of  which  he  had  an  inexhaustible  budget. 
Amongst  strangers  he  would  pass  himself  off  as  the 
real  Jone  o'  Grinf  elt,  the  author  of  the  songs  describ- 
ing his  own  exploits.  Mr.  Bamford  was  led  astray 
by  him  in  an  alehouse  in  Ashton-unde]>-Lyne,  but  he 
found  out  afterwards  that  he  had  been  ''sold"  by 
Joss,  and  that  Joseph  Lees  was  the  author  of  the 
**  original  Jone.''  Joss  is  said  to  have  composed  some 
Terses  in  imitation  of  Lees's,  but  they  were  of  interior 
quality. 

In  those  days  Glodwick  had  an  amateur  dramatic 
dub,  of  which  William  Butterworth,  the  **  Glodwick 
Hermit,"  was  an  actiye  member.    Joseph  Lees  and 
Joshua  Ckx>p  were  also  members,  but  Lees  was  chiefly 
employed  in  reading  the  parts  and  giving  instruction 
in  elocution  to  the  amateurs.    Coop  being  lame  of  a 
leg,  and  walking  with  a  crutch  or  stick,  took  such 
parts  only  as  would  conceal  his  infirmity.     Their 
performances  took  place  in  bams,  garrets,  and  the 
large  rooms  of  the  yarious  public-houses  in   the 
neighbourhood,  and    there  are    many    humorous 
anecdotes  still  extant  relative  to  the  memorable  per- 
formances of  the  Glodwick  Amateurs.    As  a  proof 
that  I  am  right  in  stating  that  Joseph  Lees  was  the 
author  of  the  ^  original  Jone,"  I  will  give  an  instance 
when  the  above  amateurs  played  for  his  benefit  in  an 
old  garret  which  is  still  stan<&ng  at  Glodwick.    Lees 
had  lost  the  use  of  his  legs  with  paralysis,  and  it  was 
out  of  respect  for  the  man  and  the  good  service  that 
he  bad  rendered  to  the  club  that  their  sympathy  was 
moved  on  his  behalf.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  a 
printed  play-bill,  which  I  will  produce  if  necessary  to 
verify  my  assertion,  and  I  may  further  add  that  a 
particular  friend  of  mine  was  an  eyewitness  to  the 
performance,  which  took  place  in  1819.  His  rehitive, 
Mrs.  Ann  Green,  and  her  companion,   Mrs.   Mally 
Wild,  played  the  female  parts  in  the  afterpiece, 
which  was  Love  in  a  VtUage: — 

Theatre,  Sugar  Meadow,  Glodwick.— The  public  are 
most  respectfully  informed  that  it  is  intended  to  have  a 
performance  for  the  benefit  of 

J.  Lees,  of  Glodwick, 

Author  of  the  popular  songs  of  <<Jone  o'  Grinf  elt," 
*  Oldham  Bushbearing,"  Apc.,  who  has  been  for  some 
time  paft  labouring  from  the  effects  of  a  severe  paralytic 


stroke,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  will  dis- 
qualify him  from  ever  being  able  again  to  follow  his 
employment.  It  is  hoped  that  a  generous  public  will 
show  their  sympathy  in  the  sufferings  of  this  meritorious 
individual  by  affording  him  their  support  on  this 
occasion. 

On  Monday, March  29, 1819,  will  be  presented  Colman's 
comedy  of  the 

HBIB  AT  LAW. 

Lord  Duberly Mr.Fltton. 

IHck  Dowlas   Mr.  Lees. 

Henry  Morland ; Mr.  Thomas. 

Stedfast   Mr.  Hardman. 

Dr.  Pangloss    Mr.  R.  Taylor. 

Zekiel  Homespun Mr.  Livesey. 

Kenrich    Mr.  Bidding. 

Lady  Duberly,  Cicely  Homespun,  and  Caroline. 
End  of  the  play,  a  comic  song  by  Mr.  R.  Taylor ;  a 
song  by  Mr.  Taylor ;  glee  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  Chad- 
wick,  and  R.  Taylor.    The  whole  to  conclude  with  the 
comic  opera  of 

LOVB  IN  A  VILLAOB. 

Justice  Woodcock ^Mr.  Butterworth. 

Sir  William  Meadows   Mr.  Wolfenden. 

Young  Meadows Mr.  Taylor. 

Hawthorn Mr.  R.  Taylor. 

Justice Mr.  Hardman. 

Hodg'    Mr.  Leech. 

The  female  characters  will  be  sustained  by  ladies  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

DooFB  open  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  perw 
fonnanoe  to  begin  precisely  at  seven.  Admittance 
Front  seats,  Is. ;  back  seats,  6d.  Care  ^ill  be  taken  that 
the  proprietors  of  front  seats  are  not  intruded  on  by 
those  of  the  back.  Tickets  may  be  had  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Leech,  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Joseph  Lees,  Glodwick  *  and 
Mr.  J.  Galloway,  Mumps  Brook. 

Clarke,  printer,  Oldham. 

About  the  time  when  Bamford  published  his 
Walks  in  South  Lancashire,  a  copy  of  the  same  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Mrs.  Mally  Wild  before 
mentioned,  who  was  then  an  old  woman.  She  was 
keeping  the  Flower  Pot  Inn  at  Higginshaw,  near 
Oldham,  and  was  locally  known  as  "  Owd  Mally  at 
th*  Fleawer  Pot."  After  reading  the  account  of  "  Joss 
Ceaup"  being  called  a  joint  author  of  "Jone  o* 
Grinf  elt,"  she  threw  back  her  head  with  a  "  humph  " 
and  became  very  indignant  at  the  enoneoos  state- 
ments. **It  just  fawers  Joes,"  she  exclaimed,  "a 
lying  owd  good-for-nowt;   an'  ifs  a  pity  but  Sam 

*  Ihe  Glodwick  Hermit. 
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Beamfurt  had  had  summut  else  t*  do  nor  write  deawn 
his  confounded  lies.  But  if  aw  wur  a  bit  yunger 
woman  as  aw  am,  I'd  write  to  th'  Manchester  news- 
papper  an'  contradict  it.  Eh !  Joss,  Joss,  its  noan 
fust  lie  'at  thy  tung  has  towd  by  mony  a  hundert  for 
t'  provide  for  th'  bally." 

It  was  amongst  "  Owd  Mally's "  papers  that  the 
above  play-bill  was  found,  and  it  was  sent  to  me  by 
her  grandson,  Abel  Booth.  Joseph  Lees  the  author 
was  her  uncle.  Jekby  Lichbnmobs. 

Ousdwood,  May  26, 1879. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

LX7BDAN. 
(Note  No.  1,064,  ICay  31.) 

[1084.]    I  think  the  second  of  the  two  derivations 

suggested  is  the  much  more  probable  one.  The  word 

is  used  by  Tennyson,  evidently  in  the  sense  of  lazy, 

idle,  in  PeUeas  and  Ettarre:^ 

Then  was  he  ware  of  three  pavilions  rear'd 
Above  the  bushes,  gilden  peakt :  in  one. 
Red  after  revel,  droned  her  lurdane  knights 
Slumbering. 

W.  H. 

"AWKWABD  FOB  THE  COO," 
CNo8.  1,059  and  1,073.) 

[1065.]  Acting  on  Mr.  Ck)UBT's  reply,  I  have  gone 
oyer  the  entire  evidence  given  by  George  Stephenson 
contained  in  the  Parliamentary  Blue  Book  on  the 
evidence,  &c.,  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  Bill  for  1825,  and  I  fail  to  find  any  such 
answer  as  the  above  about  **  the  coo  "  or  **  the  cow." 
This  looks  awkward  for  Dr.  Smiles  as  well  as  ^  the 
coo."  The  evidence  of  George  Stephenson  occupies 
from  page  192  to  page  286,  and  was  given  at  the  latter 
end  of  April.  O.  C. 

DAVYHXJLMB    HALL. 
(No8.  996, 1,002, 1,016,  1,037, 1,050,  and  1,074.) 

[1066.]  Mr.  Jamss  Bury's  note  on  Davyhulme 
Hall  (May  3)  was  altogether  enoneous,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  Mr.  Grindon's  Manchester  Banks 
and  Bankers,  I  may  add  here  that  Mr.  Ridehalgh 
never  possessed  Davyhulme  Hall.  Davyhulme  is  a 
hamlet  in  the  manor  of  Barton,  which  belongs  to  the 
De  Trafford  family.  The  authentic  pedigree  of  the 
"  Norreys "  family  will  be  found  recorded  in  Greg- 
son's  Fragments  of  the  County  Palatine,  and  in 
Burke's  Landed  Gentry,  The  notice  of  this  family 
in  Baines*  Mittory  of  Lancashire  is  incorrect  in  many 

respects.  B.  H.  Nobbsys. 

Payyhulxne  Hall, 


THB  8HAHB0CK. 
(Noa.  1,009, 1,024, 1,053,  and  1,066.) 

[  1067. J  There  evidently  exists  some  misconception 
of  the  true  characteristics  of  this  little  plant. 
Student  says  it  is  *'  most  assuredly  the  three-leaved 
clover."  Against  his  statement  permit  me  to  put 
that  of  an  old  Irish  lady.  I  was  in  Ireland  two  sum- 
mers since,  and  while  in  the  country  one  day  found 
two  or  three  fine  specimens  of  what  I  thought  to  be 
the  "rale"  thing.  Proud  of  my  "find,"  I  showed 
them  to  a  company,  among  whom  was  the  lady  men- 
tioned. She  drew  her  fingers  over  them  and  held 
them  to  the  light ;  then  declared  them  to  be  not  the 
shamrock,  but  the  three-leaved  clover.  She  said  the 
latter  plant  was  frequently  sold  and  worn  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  for  the  shamrock;  but  it  differed  in 
the  respect  that  shamrock  has  much  thicker  leaves, 
and  each  leaflet  is  distinctly  marked  by  a  dark 
mid-rib.  Which  is  right— Studbnt  or  this  old 
native?  H.  Ebmp. 

THB  HBBOX  AS  A  TBOUT  FI8HBB. 
(ITote  No.  1,045,  May  31.) 
[1086.]    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Heron  destroys 
not  only  a  vast  number  of  trout>  but  all  kinds  of  fish 
yet  in  reality  the  injury  it  inflicts  is  much  less  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  as  it  is  only  in  very  shallow 
water  that  injury  at  all  is  done,  while  from  its  feed- 
ing  on   water-rats   and  water-beetles   (two  grest 
enemies  of  young  flsh)  it  is  a  positive  benefactor. 
As  to  its  manner  of  fishing,  Mr.  Stebbup  quotes  a 
Frenchman  named  Noury,  who  says  it  directs  its  bill 
down  the  river.    My  experience  is  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  it  whether  it  fishes  up  stzeam  or 
down.    I  cannot  offer  any  opinion  upon  the  supposed 
attractiveness  of  the  odour  of  the  powder  off  the 
breast  of  the  Heron  mentioned  by  Noury,  but  it  would 
be  very  easy,  as  he  suggests,  to  put  the  breast  of  a 
Heron  in  a  trout  trap  and  await  the  result.    I  should 
certainly  be  surprised  if  his  prophecy  came  true,  for 
he  says,  no  matter  how  large  may  be  the  trap^ 
you  may  be  certain  it  will  be  filled.    Noury  says  this 
powder  is  shaken  off  by  the  Heron,  descends  the 
stream,  and  the  trout  seek  the  source  thereof.    Now, 
I  think  Noury  tries  to  prove  too  much,  for  the  Heron 
will  naturally  go  where  it  can  catch  most  flsh,  and 
the  fact  is,  in  this  country  at  any  rate,  they  seem,  aa 
far  as  I  have  observed,  to  prefer  ponds,  flsh  preserveey 
and  the  edges  of  meres,  to  running  water,  where,  of 
course,  the  powder  would  be  of  very  little  use. 
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The  Heron  is  by  no  meaoB  a  scarce  bird  in  suitable 
localities,  and  if  Mr.  Stibbup  will  refer  to  the  City 
New  of  November  14,  1874,  he  will  find  an  article 
by  me  entitled  "  Herons  and  Heronries  in  Cheshire," 
which  shows  that  there  are  five  Heronries  in  existence 
in  Cheshire  at  the  present  time,  and  f onr  have  ceased 
to  exist  In  Lancashire  there  were  in  1872  Heronries 
at  Ashton  Hall,  near  Lancssiter  (Mr.  Starkie,  M.P.), 
where  the  nests,  about  twelye  or  fourteen  in  number, 
were  placed  in  lofty  ash  and  beech  trees,  in  a  wood 
called  Crane's  Wood ;  Claughton  Hall,  Garstang  (Mr. 
Brockholes),  on  elms  and  sycamores;  Biggs  Wood, 
near  Garstang  (Mr.  B.  W.  France) ;  and  Scarisbrick 
Hall,  near  Qrmskirk  (Lady  Scarisbrick).  The  nests 
in  this  Heronry,  about  two  dozen  in  number,  were 
placed  in  high  larch  and  birch  trees.  From  this  Mr. 
SnBBUP  will  see  that  he  has  no  need  to  go  so  far  as 
Lincolnshire  or  Wales  to  have  a  view  of  this  fine 
bird.  "Modem  statistics  would  certainly  seem  to 
show  that  Heronries  in  Great  Britain,  instead  of 
decreasing  in  number,  as  some  haye  supposed,  are 
steadily  on  the  increase,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
persecution  which  the  birds  are  subjected  to  at  the 
hands  of  flsh  preservers  and  prowling  gunners. 
Many,  doubtless,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  Islands  the 
existence  of  more  than  two  hundred  Heronries  has 
been  Utely  established.*  Fbanx  Nicholsok. 

Bowdon* 

TBMT  MBTHOBISTB. 
(Query  No.  1,027,  ICay  10.) 

[1089.]    The  late  Bev.  John  Pyer  and   another 

colleague  brought  with  them,  August  17, 1821,  from 

Bristol  to  Manchester,  a  large  tent,  capable  of  holding 

1,000  to  2,000  persons.   In  thiBtent,for  some  months, 

services  were  conducted  almost  every  evening,  and, 

on  Sabbaths  sometimes  as  often  as  three  or  four 

times.     The    services,  which  were    very  largely 

attended  by  the  working  classes,  were  of  a  most 

energetic  and  thoroughly  evangelical  character,  and 

created  a  degree  of  interest  and  religious  enthusiasm 

that  has  rarely  been  equalled  in  this  country.    The 

tent  was  first  pitched  in  Brown's  Fields,  off  Great 

Anooats-stieet,  and  afterwards  on  a  plot  of  land  in 

Monday-street^    off    Pollaid-etreet,  where    I  well 

xemember  it«    Though  I  think,  at  this  time,  not  in 

communion  with  any  branch  of  the  Methodist  family, 

they  were  much  assisted  by  Wealeyan  local  preachers 

fcnd  other  Christiaa  men,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 


NoNCOX  to  read  the  full  particulars  of  this  religious 
body  in  the  MemoirB  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Pyer^  and 
to  notice  that  so  long  ago  as  1821  the  honoured  name 
of  George  Hadfield,  recently  deceased,  was  mentioned 
as  taking  a  prominent  part  in  supporting  and 
encouraging  these  godly  men.  He  also  assisted 
them  in  erecting  a  chapel  in  Canal-street,  Anooats, 
which  was  opened  December  23,  1821,  as  the 
"Poor  Man's  Chapel."  On  the  front  of  the 
building  a  stone  was  inserted  bearing  the 
appropriate  inscription,  ''  To  the  poor  the  gospel  is 
preached."  After  a  number  of  years  of  arduous 
labour  and  eminent  usefulness,  on  January  10, 1830, 
the  Bev.  J.  Pyer  preached  farewell  sermons  and 
closed  his  labours  in  connection  with  this  place, 
which,  it  would  seem,  was  under  some  financial  difil* 
culties,  but  he  enjoyed  to  the  last  the  warm  affection 
and  esteem  of  his  fiock,  and  of  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
The  society,  of  which  Mr.  Pyer  was  the  i>astor  and 
founder,  was  called  ''Tent  Methodists,"  owing  to 
their  services  being  at  first  conducted  under  a  tent, 
which  was  carried  from  place  to  place  as  required. 
I  am  not  aware  how  long,  after  Mr.  Pyer  left  them, 
the  society  maintained  its  distinctive  name,  but  the 
chapel  eventually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  is  now  known,  I  believe,  as  St 
Jude's.  William  Hill. 

Oorporatloii-itreet,  ICanoheiter. 

GBABBLY. 
(Qneiy  No.  1,056,  May  24.) 
f  1090. J  This  is  one  of  those  expressive  words 
which  has  been  discarded  because  it  has  become 
vulgar.  What  should  we  do  if  all  specimens  of 
vulgarity  were  discarded?  The  word  is  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  means  level  or  even.  A  carpenter 
or  mechanic  used  it  to  mean  ''true;"  a  carpenter 
used  to  say,  in  planing  the  edges  of  boards,  they  are 
now  ''  gerade."  A  mechanic,  when  filing  iron  to  fit, 
now  sayi  the  filing  is  true.  When  we  say  he  is 
a  gradely  fellow,  we  mean  he  is  a  true  sort  of 
man.  The  grammar  says  that  under  inflection 
the  word  becomes  ''genedich,"  that  is,  the  vowel 
a  in  the  second  syllable  becomes  a  diphthong  (as), 
and  the  guttural  termination  **  lich "  we  cannot 
pronounce,  so  we  represent  it  by ''  ly."  The  pronun- 
ciation of  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  causes  the 
confusion,  because  we  persist  in  calling  it  ''eh" 
instead  of  "ah."    A  Lancashire  man  would  aay 
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*'a  gradely  do,"  meaning  a  sat^factory  feast  or 

one  truly  enjoyable.    If  Pierce  Eagan  hnd  used  the 

language,  he  would  have  said  of  a  teirible  fight  that 

it  was  a  gradely  mill,  and  they  had  the  struggle 

comfortably.   Such  is  the  elasticity  of  language.  The 

word  has  a  good  old  €axon  origin  in  ''  geraedlich,''  or 

truly  level,  and  we  make  it  to  signify  also  true, 

proper,  effective,  really  good,  and  whatever  meaning 

as  an  adjective,  adverb,  or  expletive  we  require. 

Fbubtox. 

The  Lancashire  expression  **  gradely"  may  be  traced 

back  to  the  word  *'  grathely,"  used  in  the  thirteenth 

and  fourteenth  centuries  in  and  around  that  district. 

It  originally  meant  *'  quickly,  readily,  or  truly,"  as 

the  sense  required ;  vide  the  alliterative  poem  Patience^ 

in  the  West-Midland  dialect  of  the  fourteenth  century, 

lino  240: 

And  graunted  hym  un-to  be  god  and  grayUdy,  non 
other. 
Also  the  Trey  Book,  line  229 : 

On  gyao,  a  gome  that  gratdly  had  soght. 
And  wist  all  the  werks  by  weghes  he  hade. 

*<  Qraythely"  and  ''graithe"  are  akin  to  the  participle 

<*graythed'^>»prepaied,  the  Old  Norse  verb  being 

<*  greitha,"  to  make  ready  (north  provincial  English 
s=graid).  C.  C.  R. 

As  to  the  derivation  of  "gradely,"  I  should  be 
inclined  to  make  a  flying  shot  and  to  say  that  it 
comes  from  the  GFerman  adjective  ''gerade"  (com- 
monly written  ''grade"),  and  which  Fliigel 
interprets  in  English,  as  straight  (not  deviating  or 
crooked) — ^thus,  ''Ein  gerader  numn"  means  an 
honest,  upright  man ;  or  (physically)  "  Gerade 
gewachsen  seyn,"  «.«.,  to  have  straight  limbs.  These 
look  rather  like  the  parents  of  some  meanings  I  have 
heard  attached  to  the  Lancashire  word  "gradely," 
and  it  has  always  been  my  own  idea  of  the  derivation 
of  the  word,  but  of  course  for  private  consumption 

only.  J.  F.  T. 

Beform  Olub,  London. 

DIALECTAL  DEBIVATIOXS. 
(Query  No.  1,056,  May  24.) 

[1091.J  Allow  me  to  warn  A.  B.  A.  against  running 
after  those  philological  Will  o'  the  Wisps  *'  derivs^ 
tions,"  especially  of  dialectal  words.  Only  those  who, 
like  Professor  Skeat  and  Dr.  Richard  Morris,  have 
made  a  study  of  English  and  the  cognate  languages, 
comparatively  and  historically,  in  all  ages  and  stages, 
are  to  be  trusted  to  derive.  Let  A.  B.  A.  join  the 
English  Dialect  Society.  In  the  works  published  by 
fhem  he  will  find  oecanional  happy  new  derivations, 


and  in  the  prefaces  he  will  read  Professor  Skeatfs 
w^rm  remarks  about  the  wasted  ingenuity  that  will 
assign  some  deri  ration  to  a  word  whether  it  is  the 
right  one  or  not,  because  it  seems  apt  and  plausible. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  one  took  the  word  **  choms,* 
which  means  '^chambei^ellows  at  a  college."  WeU, 
the  oldest  statutes  of  vsrious  Cambridge  halls 
and  colleges  provide  that  in  some  cases  two,  in  othen 
four,  students  must  occupy  the  same  room.  These 
were  called  **  sodi  camerales,"  which  two  Latin  woida 
(« chamber  companions")  were  familiarised  into 
^  chums."  Or,  again,  take  aims,  blame,  usher,  apri- 
cot, consols,  &c..  and  trace  them  through  abfarevisr 
tion  and  the  effects  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  ages, 
up  different  languages,  to  their  originals.  Anyooie 
will  then  see  how  absurd  in  these  cases  the  guesses 
of  the  wildest  ingenuity  would  be,  and  how  impoe* 
sible  it  would  be  without  a  knowledge  of  sound 
historical  and  comparative  philology  to  get  at  the 
truth.  In  these  very  columns  words  have  been 
derived  from  the  French  which  were  in  existence  in 
other  tongues  long  Wore  the  French  existed, 
"Punch  and  Judy"  has  gravely  been  derived  from 
'*  Pontius  [Pilate]  cum  Jud»is,"  a  supposed  miracle 
play;  and  Tillotson's  joke  of  hocus-pocus  beinjif  a 
corruption  of  ''  hoc  est  corpus,"  is  still  gravely  told 
as  a  probable  derivation  in  the  dictionaries. 

A.  B.  A.  will  find  one  or  two  of  the  dialect 
glossaries  published  by  the  English  Dialect  Society 
accompanied  by  derivations,  but  many  others  besides 
himself  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  trustworthy  guides  of 
the  kind  which  he  inquires  about.  The  fact  is,  the 
dialectal  words  are  only  in  course  of  collection.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  trace  their  paternity  to  Celtic. 
Saxon,  Anglian,  French,  Latin,  or  Greek  words,  and 
then  to  their  Sanskrit,  or  even  Aryan  roots,  when  the 
words  themselves  are  all  duly  nuirahalled. 

I  conclude  with  an  instance.  In  Sheffield  a 
knife  that  is  thrown  together  anyhow  withoat  r^ 
gard  to  congruity  of  materials,  an  irregular  jnmbley 
is  called  a  *' skowlibrowsed  'un"  (I  spell  by  sound). 
This  note  of  mine  is  a  thoroughly  ^  flkowiibiowsed 
'un,"  I  am  much  afraid.  A  mystic  rich  dish  of 
**  browis,"  "  \xto^i!'  or  '*  brewiB,"is  partaken  of  by  the 
Cutlers  in  connection  with  the  great  ceremony  of  tfa» 
Master  Cutiei^s  instalhition,  or  the  Cutlers'  Feast,  I 
forget  which.  Whether  this  may  be  a  clue  towards 
the  solution  of  the  components  <^  the  word  I  dxNM. 
be  Sony  even  to  suggest    Theimportttit  thiqga 
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there  is  the  word,  its  ordinary  meoiiiDg  and  its  tarns- 
feired  meaning.  The  deriyation,  beside  this,  seems 
of  little  moment.  Still  it  seems  a  word  not  anworthy 
eyen  of  Ph>f .  Skeaf  s  attention.  It  is  not  in  Hunter's 
BaOamskire  QlosMry.  '  Hittitb. 

THB    NTTTCBAGKBBfi'   CLUB. 
(Quay  'So,  1.075,  Ifay  31.) 
[1092.]    The  Nutcrackers'  Club  does  not  now  exist 

Its  objects  were  social.  It  met  in  the  *' Cavern " 
under  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  the  room  preyiously 
used  as  a  private  dining  club  by  several  J.P.'s  and 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  in  Man- 
chester. 

The  CHy  Lantern  of  December  31, 1874,  contained 
a  facetious  article  on  the  club,  which  was  founded  by 
our  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  E.  0.  Bleackley,  who  in- 
vented the  rules,  pass-words,  and  ceremonies.  It 
originated  through  a  few  gentlemen  dining  together 
once  a  week  until  they  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
club,  and  wished  to  lend  dignity  and  exclusiveness  to 
their  proceedings  by  the  introduction  of  rules  and 
ceremonials. 

The  crest  of  the  club  was  the  squirrel,  as  the  most 
ancient  of  nutcrackers,  the  arms  a  pyramid  of  nuts, 
and  the  motto  *'  crackers,  not  crushers,"  indicative 

that 

T«  crush  was  to  destroy. 
But  to  crack  to  enjoy, 

equally  illustrative  of  nuts  or  conversation.  Shak- 
sperian  quotations  relevant  to  the  objects  of  the  club 
were  frequently  used,  such  as  i—^  Wilt  quarrel  with 
a  man  for  cracking  nuts,  having  no  other  reason  but 
because  thou  hast  hazel  eyes."  ''There  can  be  no 
kernel  in  this  light  nut"  **^  'A  were  as  good  crack  a 
fusty  nut  with  no  kernel."  The  president  was 
designated  "  Marshal,"  the  vice-presidenf  General," 
and  the  secretary  **  Colonel,"  and  the  number  of  mem- 
bers was  limited  to  twenty-one  of  the  inner  degree. 
The  objects  were  mastication,  imbibition,  joke,  nut- 
cracking,  and  all  other  practices  belonging  to  this 
eccentric  order.  The  use  of  even  numbers  was  for- 
bidden, and  only  odd  figures  were  used. 

The  elections  for  **  the  outer  degree  "  xrere  by  open 
proposal,  and  the  candidate  had  to  order  a  dish  of 
nuts  and  a  bottle  of  wine.  Entire  absence  from  the 
club  for  a  month  without  permission  of  the  marshal 
Toided  all  the  privileges  of  the  dub.  When  a  candi- 
date was  inducted,  all  the  Nutcrackers,  on  a  sign  from 
tfaegeneial,  simultaneously  snapped  their  fingers  and 
stood  lor  the  reaaliMler  of  the  oeremony  with  the 


palms  of  theur  left  hands  on  the  crowns  of  their  own 
heads  until  another  signal  was  given,  when  they 
simultaneously  cracked  a  nut  each,  and  the  marshcJ 
exchanged  and  ate  a  nut  with  the  candidate  as 
typical  of  the  good-fellowship  which  binds  all  Nut- 
crackers. He  then  showed  and  explained  several 
of  the  signs  to  the  newly-made  Nutcracker. 
The  snapping  of  the  fingers  was  typical  that  Nut- 
crackers were  not  easily  overcome  by  trifles,  but 
snapped  their  fingers  at  misfortune,  The  placing  of 
the  left  hand  on  the  crown  of  the  head  was  intended 
to  imply  that  a  Nutcracker's  brains  were  in  the  usual 
place,  ready  to  conceive  grand  objects  for  the  welfare 
of  Nutcrackers  in  particular,  and  numkind  in 
general.  An  exhortation  was  then  pronounced, 
and  something  like  the  following  was  inculcated : — 
"In  becoming  one  of  us^  I  may  inform  you 
that  there  is  nothing  in  our  practices  or  principles 
that  can  shock  the  most  delicate  morality ;  in  fact, 
they  have  rather  a  tendency  to  elevate  and  refine. 
We  use  ceremony,  because  it  was  invented  by  the 
founder  of  our  ancient  order  to  keep  fools  at  a  dis- 
tance. Our  pleasures  are  innocent,  and  delight 
equally  in  participation  or  refiection ;  like  the  supper 
which  Atticus  gave  to  Cicero,  pleasing  in  recollection. 
As  a  Nutcracker,  the  hands  of  Briaroeus  wiU  defend 
you,  and  the  eyes  of  Argus  watch  over  you ;  but  it 
would  require  the  energy  of  Demosthenes,  the  judg- 
ment of  Quintilian,  and  the  fiowing  periods  of  Cicero 
to  explain  in  detail  the  noble  aspirations  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Nutcrakers.  Our  order  is  based  on 
semi-military  forms,  because  Nutcrackers  from  time 
immemorial  have  always  been  in  the  van  whenever 
the  honour  of  their  country  was  assailed.  The  use 
of  even  numbers  is  specially  forbidden  and  eschewed 
by  all  good  Nutcrackers,  which  probably  is  one  reason 
why  the  uninitiated  world  has  frequently  mistaken 
us  for  Oddfellows.  In  compliance  with  this  incon- 
trovertible regulation  our  watchwords  are  seven,  and 
comprise  the  noblest  words  in  this  or  any  other 
language,  viz.,  Honour,  Honesty,  Good-nature,  Truth, 

Secrecy,  Silence,  and  Patience."  Then  followed  a 
nutcrackatoiy  explanation  of  these  noble  mottoes, 
accompanied  by  a  private  revelation  of  the  mystic 
words  crack — slap — snap,  in  conjunction  with  a 
peculiar  entanglement  of  the  fingers  which  no  de- 
scription can  explain,  and  the  passwords  completed 
the  ceremony. 

Some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  were  pasmd 
m  the  Nutcrackerr  Club,  and  I  am  sorry  that  it  came 
to  aa  untimely  end.  An  Old  Mgnwi^it. 
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QUERIES. 

[1093.]  Cupid's  Allky.— From  whence  did  the 
alley  near  Deansgate  derive  its  name  P 

J.  JoHirsoN. 

[1094.]  Old  Mabket-strebt  Lanb.— Where  was 
Beaumont's  eating-house  or  cook-shop  (restaurants 
were  not  known  in  those  days)  situate,  and  what 
became  of  the  old  man  P  I  have  heard  that  it  was 
near  the  end  of  Spring  Gardens.  J.  Q.  M. 

[1095.]  Lymk  or  Ltne.— I  see  that  the  Man- 
chester journals  write  of  NewcasUe-under-Lyme  and 
Ashton-under-Lyne.  Which  is  conrectP  I  was  taught 
at  school  that  both  towns  were  described  as  under- 
lyne,  because  they  come  nearly  under  the  seventh 
meridian  of  west  loDfi:itude.       Dandib  Dinmoih^. 

[1096.]  Thb  Fexians.— Can  any  of  your  readers 
acquaint  me  with  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the 

word  Fenians  as  applied  to  the  extreme  Irish  party  P 

I  put  the  question  because  I  see  that  the  word  has 

cropped  up  again  in  connection  with  the  Lever-street 

outrage.    In  the  scene  in  Scott's  Antiquary,  in  which 

Captain  M*Intyre  professes  to  translate  some  of  the 

original  verses  of  Ossian  tor  the  benefit  of  his  uncle, 

and  just  before  his  memorable  encounter  with  the 

phoca,  he  produces  the  two  line : — 

Do  you  compare  vour  palms 

To  the  tales  of  the  bare-armed  Fenians  ? 

Is  the  word  of  Celtic  origin  P     Has   the   French 

phrase  Les  JRois  Feaneant,  the  mock  kings,  anything 

to  do  with  it  P  Dandib  Dixmont. 

[1097. J  "Without"  as  a  Conjunction.— Can 
anyone  explain  satisfactorily  the  use  of  "without" 
by  Tennyson  in  Lancelot's  soliloquy  at  the  close  of 
Maine:  "Not  without  she  wills  itP"  I  have  never 
met  with  any  other  instance  of  such  a  use  in  the 
works  of  any  author  of  repute,  and  I  can  find  no 
authority  for  it  either  from  modem  grammarians  or 
in  the  ancient  structure  of  the  language.  I  do,  how- 
ever, frequently  hear  it,  not  only  from  the  uneducated 
but  from  professional  gentlemen  and  men  of  culture ; 
and  a  no  less  personage  than  a  noble  lord  is  reported 
to  have  used  it  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  few  nights 
ago.  These  instances  would  seem  to  point  to  one  of 
two  things— either  that  this  use  of  "  without"  is  not 
a  mere  vulgarism,  or  that  by  force  of  custom  (to 
which  grammarians  must  bow)  it  will  soon  cease  to 
be  so.  W.  H. 


ibstutlMv,  Jfuae  14,  1879. 


NOTES 
thb  hawthobn,  alias  '*thb  may:"  is  it 

UNIiUCKYP 

[1,098.]  In  many  parts  of  the  South  of  England 
the  hawthorn  is  said  to  be  unlucky.  People  will  not 
have  it  in  their  houses,  and  ladies,  who  are  always  so 
sweetly  superstitious,  decline  to  make  it  a  foil  to  their 
own  beauty  by  wearing  it  in  their  womanly  bosoms. 
Why  this  tree,  which  not  only  beautifies  the  youth 
of  Spring  with  its  lush  bloom  but  glorifies  the  age 
of  autumn  with  the  glow  of  its  red  berries,  should  be 
under  the  ban  of  "unluckiness"  is  a  matter  that  I 
cannot  understand.  When  once  on  a  day  I  lived  in  a 
southern  county,  I  used  to  keep  a  good  large  bunch 
of  it  in  my  bedroom  grate  while  it  lasted,  and  a 
lovelier  temporary  adornment  for  that  black  hideous- 
ness  I  do  not  know  of.  By  the  way,  it  was  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  whose  model  drawing-room  always  had  the 
grate  made  beautiful  with  flowers.  Hittitb. 

BBKINISCBNCB8  OF  ICANGHBSTBB  FIFTY  YBABS 

AGO. 

V.  CALICO  PBINTBBS. 

[1,099.J  Fifty  years  ago  all  the  ingenuity  of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  employed,  not  in 
discovering  how  he  could  relieve  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion, but  how  many  ways  there  were  into  the  pocket 
of  the  British  taxpayer.  As  a  consequence  we  can- 
not be  surprised  that  not  only  were  newspapers  and 
advertisements  heavily  taxed,  but  soap,  leather, 
glass,  and  many  other  articles  of  general  consumption, 
amongst  them  being  printed  caUcoes,  which  paid  a 
duty  of  3^.  per  square  yard.  I  well  remember  how 
the  tab  ends  of  prints  used  to  bear  certain  numbers 
and  hieroglyphics  which  had  been  impressed  on 
them  by  the  exciseman.  Of  course  there  was  a  heavy 
penalty  for  either  buying  or  selling  a  piece  of  print 
without  such  marks.  Every  printworks  was  under 
the  supervision  of  an  exciseman,  who  used  to  visit 
the  place  at  certain  times  to  levy  the  du^  and  im- 
press the  pieces  with  his  stamp.  Tales  were  rife  as 
to  excisemen  visiting  various  printworks  for  this 
purpose,  and  sometimes  being  so  well  plied  with 
liquor  as  to  lose  self-control,  when  their  stamp  would 
be  borrowed  for  a  short  time,  and  used  pretty  freely 
in  stamping  hundreds  of  pieces,  which  were  conse- 
quently admitted  into  the  market  duly-free. 
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I  have  mentioned  that  the  second  warehouse  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  High-street  was  that  of 
Butterworth  and  Brooks,  calico  printers,  whose 
works  were  at  Sunnysidey  between  Bury  and  Baw- 
tenstall.  When  a  boy,  I  accompanied  my  father 
over  the  works,  and  remember  being  allowed  to  enter 
a  room  which  we  were  told  very  few  persons  were 
allowed  to  enter,  inasmuch  as  a  new  process  of 
engraying  copper  rollers  was  earned  on  in  it.  This  was 
by  working  a  small  steel  roller,  which  had  the  pat- 
tern engraved  on  it,  on  a  large  copper  one,  by  means 
of  a  press,  the  hard  steel  cutting  the  pattern  on  the 
softer  copper,  and  the  process  being  many  times  re- 
peated till  the  whole  surface  of  the  copper  roller  W4S 
covered  with  the  pattern. 

The  second  partner  was-  the  well-known   John 
Brooks,  whose  residence  was  then  in  Lever-street, 
and  who  was  the  brother  of  Samuel  Brooks,  the 
banker.    How  different  in  some  things  were  the 
two  men.     Both  successful  m  business,  the  one  took 
an  active  interest  in  public  affairs,  the  other  but 
little,  if  any.    The  banker's  name  would  be  occasion- 
ally found  on  a  committee,  but  he  seldom  appeared 
on  the  platfonn,  and  I  cannot  remember  him  once 
making  a  speech  on  any  public  question.   When 
Brunei,  the  great  engineer  and  the  builder  of  the 
Great  Eastern,  whilst  playing  with  his  children  on  one 
occasion,  unfortunately  swallowed  half  a  sovereign, 
which  stuck  in  the  gullet,  remaining  there  two  or 
three  days,  during  which  there  was  considerable 
public  excitement  about  it,  it  is  said  that  John  Brooks 
remarked  to  a  friend,  **  They  should  send  for  our 
Sam,  for  if  anybody  can  get  it,  he  can."      John 
Brooks  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Braidley, 
the  well-known  Conservative,  and  though  a  Conser- 
vative himself,  he  came  out  nobly  during  the  Anti- 
Corn  Law  agitation,  distinguishing  himself  as  well  by 
his  energetic  opposition  to  the  Com  Law  as  by  his 
munificent  support  of  the  funds  required  to  carry  on 
the  agitation.     When  the  last  supreme  effort  was 
made  to  effect  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  Frotectiony 
and  at  a  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  held  in  the  Town  Hall  it  was 
resolved  to  raise  a  fund  of  ;C260,000,  John  Brooks, 
with  twenty-two  others,  put  down  his  name  for 
jS1,000.     He  was  a  worthy  coadjutor  for  some  years 
of  Richard  Cobden,  John  Bright,  George  Wilson,  and 
other  pioneers  in  the  early  days  of  the  agitation.  He 
made  no  pretensions  to  oratory.    His  speeches  were 


brief,  quaint,  witty,  and  sensible,  interspersed  with  a 
few  sentences  in  the  Lancashire  dialect,  and  always 
to  the  point.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  attend- 
ing one  of  the  earliest  meetings  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
agitation,  held  in  either  the  first  or  second  Free- 
trade  Hall  (I  am  not  sure  which,  the  present  one 
being  the  third),  at  which  John  Bright  spoke  before 
he  was  M.P.,  and  John  Brooks,  liie  audience  had 
to  stand ;  there  were  no  seats.  The  room  was  not 
more  than  half  full,  and  the  rain  was  dripping 
through  the  roof  here  and  there.  There  was  a  little 
sympathy  and  a  little  enthusiasm— the  tide  was  just 
beginning  to  turn ;  but  I  often  contrast  that  meeting 
with  the  last  occasion  on  which  John  Bright  spoke 
on  the  same  spot. 

There  were  many  laiffe  firms  of  calico  ininters 
which  existed  fifty  years  ago  which  exist  no  longer. 
Amongst  these  is  that  of  Butterworth  and  Brooks, 
already  mentioned,  and  another  whose  warehouse 
was  also  in  High-street,  but  higher  up  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  This  was  the  firm  of  Fort  Brothers,  whose 
works  were  at  Oakenshaw,  near  Accrington.  Their 
principal  manager  at  the  warehouse  was  Mr.  Fred. 
Brooks,  a  well-^own  musical  man,  living  at  Prest- 
wich.  He  played  the  organ  at  Prestwich  Church, 
and  in  consequence  came  a  good  deal  into  contact 
with  the  Earl  of  Wilton,  who  took  considerable 
interest  in  him.  Like  many  other  musical  men,  he 
was  careless  as  to  his  health,  and  was  cut  off  in  his 
prime.  I  weU  remember  a  short  time  before  his  death 
hearing  him  express  his  regret,  and  his  determination 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 

Another  large  firm  no  longer  in  existence  was  that 
of  Ainsworth,  Sykes,  and  Co.,  whose  works  were  at 
Clitheroe,  their  warehouse  being  in  Cannon-street. 
Some  years  after  they  took  some  works  at  Garratt, 
near  to  Brook-street.  The  firm  of  John  Bugdale  and 
Brothers,  calico  printers,  have  ceased  to  be  such, 
but  still  carry  on  business  as  merchants.  Their  ware- 
house was  in  Cannon-street,  and  their  works  near 
Burnley.  Mr.  John  Dugdale  resided  at  Bichmond 
Hill,  Qreengate.  No  one  who  passes  along  Ghreengate 
to  Broughton  Bridge  to-day  could  suppose  that  two 
or  three  comfortable  and  respectable  large  detached 
houses  existed  on  the  left-hand  side  in  that  locality 
fifty  years  ago.  Such,  however,  was  the  case,  Mr. 
Lockett,  the  well-known  engraver  to  calico  printers, 
occupying  the  next  house  to  Mr.  Dugdale's.    In  1835 
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the  representation  of  Salford  in  Parliament,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Joseph  Brotherton.  During  my 
apprenticeship  Dentith  sold  his  retail  business  to 
Horatio  Miller,  a  gentleman  from  London,  to  whom 
I  was  turned  over.  Miller  became  intimate  with 
Dugdale,  and  I  was  induced  to  join  Mr.  John  Had- 
fleld,  a  solicitor,  in  canyassingfor  Dugdale.  Of  course 
we  were  unsuccessful.  I  think  this  was  my  first  and 
last  time  of  undertaking  such  a  disagreeable  task.  Is 
it  not  time  that  canyassiug  became  a  thing  of  the 
past?  Some  time  during  the  election  Dugdale,  who 
was  a  blunt,  plain-speaking  Lancashire  man,  was 
chaffed  by  an  elector  as  to  his  wealth,  when  he  replied, 
"  Aye,  I  fairly  stink  o'  brass."  For  many  years  after 
he  was  known  in  Salford  as  "  Owd  Stink  o'  Brass." 
He  afterwards  left  Richmond  Hill,  and  went  to  reside 
at  a  pleasantly-situated  house  on  the  bank  of  the 
Irwell  near  to  Eccles.  In  1834  he  purchased  for 
;£7,600  the  old  Union  Clubhouse  at  the  Infirmary  end 
of  Mosley-street,  on  the  left-hand  side  going 
down,  next  to  Mr.  Daniel  Qranfs  house.  He 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sam  Brooks,  the  banker. 
Many  are  the  tales  which  were  told  of  the  little 
friendly  tricks  they  played  on  one  another;  as,  for 
instance,  that  Sam  Brooks,  having  a  pony  to  sell,  in- 
formed Dugdale  that  a  pony  was  to  be  sold  by  auction 
at  the  Star  Tard,  and  suggested  to  him  that  he  should 
buy  it.  The  latter,  supposing  he  was  to  buy  it  for 
the  banker,  did  so,  paying  a  good  price  for  it.  On 
going  to  the  bank  and  seeing  Mr.  Brooks,  he  said, 
"  Well,  Sam,  I've  bought  thee  that  pony,"  when  he 
was  informed  that  he  had  misunderstood  the  sugges- 
tion, which  was  that  he  should  buy  it  for  himself, 
but  that  he  (Brooks)  knew  the  pony  very  well  it 
having  once  belonged  to  him,  and  he  was  sure  that 
John  Dugdale  would  be  pleased  with  his  bai^ain. 

I  suppose  that  everybody  has  heard  of  Hoyle's 
prints  and  Hoyle's  printworks.  Whether  or  not 
their  prints  were  as  popular  fifty  years  ago  as  they 
have  been  more  recently  I  cannot  say.  I  find  the 
firm  has  been  in  existence  the  greater  part  of  a 
century,  if  not  quite  a  century.  In  1811  the  works 
of  Thomas  Hoyle  and  Son  were  where  they  are  tcHiay, 
the  warehouse  being  in  Watling-street,  and  Mr! 
Thomas  Hoyle's  residence  at  Ardwick.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  warehouse  was  in  Friday-street,  next  door  to 
Fletcher,  Burd,  and  Wood's,  and  Mr.  Hoyle's  house  at 
Mayfleld,  near  the  works,  which  one  may  easily 


Mr.  Dugdale  was  induced  to  become  a  candidate  for 
imagine  was  a  more  airy  and  a  pleasanter  situation 
than  at  present 

Another  well-known  printworks  was  Baige's,  at 
Broughton  Bridge,  the  firm  being  John  Barge  and 
Ck).,  and  their  warehouse  being  in  Peel-street*  Mr. 
Tom  Barge,  one  of  the  partners,  was  well  known, 
and  resided  in  Roman-street,  Stony  Knolls,  a  street  I 
cannot  find  in  the  present  Directory.  Mr.  John 
Fildes,  once  M.P.  for  Grimsby,  was  a  cashier  in  their 
service. 

The  works  of  Lomas  and  Bradbury  were  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  entrance  to  them  being  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  Strangewa3r8,  going  towards 
Broughton.  Mr.  Lomas  was  the  inventor  of  a 
method  of  printing  calicoes  on  both  sides  alike. 

J.  T.  Slugo. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  connection 
with  or  coirection  of  Mr.  Slugo's  veiy  valuable 
reminiscences  with  respect  to  two  firms.  Messrs. 
Wood  and  Westhead  were  located  towards  the  top  of 
Market-«treet,  almost  opposite  to  the  end  of  High- 
street,  or  rather  of  Marsden  Square,  leas  than  fifty 
years  ago.  Thence  they  removed  to  High-stieet^ 
and  thence  to  Piccadilly.  Messrs.  J.  S.  and  J.  Watts 
had  a  fine  warehouse  in  New  Brown-street  when  that 
street  was  opened  out,  and  were  there  in  1842 ;  thenoe 
they  removed  to  Fountain-street,  where  they  certainly 
Tere  in  1846. 

Messrs.  Cooper  converted  a  private  house  in 
Oldkam-street  (opposite  to  Mr.  Faulkner  the  dentist's, 
and  at  the  comer  of  Church-street)  into  a  shop,  with 
so  much  glass  in  the  front  as  to  astonish  the  old 
inhabitants.  At  first,  like  Jay's  in  Regent-street, 
London,  mourning  was  the  speciality ;  and  then  straw 
bonnets  hid  the  pillars  which  supported  the  upper 
floor,  making  a  wondrous  show,  a  sort  of  awakening 
to  sleepy  traders.  Then  they  extended  their  premises 
backwards,  alongside  Church-street,  into  which  they 
opened  out  a  narrow  door,  at  first  only  for  their 
employ^.  I  know  nothing  of  removal,  or  where 
**  present  premises  "  may  be.       Isabella  Banks. 

My  daughter,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Johnson,  of  the  Woodland, 
Pendleton,  has  drawn  my  attention  to  an  erroneous 
statement  as  to  the  occupant  of  the  news  and  book 
business  at  the  basement  of  the  Carrier^s  office, 
between  Marsden  Square  and  High-street  After 
being  in  the  same  business  about  two  years  in  Swan- 
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street  I  removed  to  the  aforesaid  premises  in  1846, 
and  continued  with  a  good  business  till  1858,  but  my 
family  continued  the  business  till  1860 ;  and  I  believe 
I  had  the  greatest  news  business  of  any  of  the  150 
members  of  the  News  Club  (Wheeler  and  Kldershaw 
were  not  members  of  the  club).  I  wonder  at  the 
mistake,  as  many  thousands  knew  me  so  well. 

John  Lynch, 

BipoD.  Tond-da-lAO  comity,  Wlaoonflin, 
May  24, 1879. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

OLD  H0PP8. 
(No8.  956,  1,005. 1.034,  and  1,070.) 

[1,100.J  J.  PiCBBTONB  and  F.  have  anticipated  the 
essential  part  of  my  reply  to  Mr.  John  Reynolds. 
In  my  single-minded  wish  to  contribute  to  the 
biography  of  the  old  Manchester  booksellers  in  the 
columns  of  Notes  and  Queries,  it  has  been  seen  that 
I  repeated  a  story  told  to  me  with  sufScient  circum- 
stantiality to  absolve  me  from  the  charge  of  careless- 
ness. Still,  I  made  myself  responsible  for  the  story, 
and  fairly  exposed  myself  to  the  discourtesy  of  Mr. 
John  Rbynolds.  I  should,  however,  in  justice  add 
that  if  Mr.  Rbynoldb's  manner  is  objectionable,  if 
his  personalitiefl  seem  strangely  rude  and  out  of  place 
in  such  a  world  of  literary  ease  and  amenity  as  your 
Notes  and  Queries  columns,  still  the  spirit  which 
compelled  him  to  shield  the  memory  and  good  name 
of  bis  greatpgreat^grandsire  is  worthy  of  praise. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  personal  or  trans- 
mitted reminiscences  of  which  unwritten  biographies 
are  made,  if  every  incident  or  trait  of  character  is  to 
be  excluded  which  does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  individual  it  would  be  better  to  leave  biography 
alone.  Oliver  Cromwell  told  the  artist  to  paint  him 
"warts  and  all."  The  "foot-prints"  left  on  the 
"  sands  of  time  '^  serve  to  warn  as  well  as  to  invite. 

Joseph  Johnson. 

Itle  of  Han. 

THE  FBBEMAS0N8. 

(Query  No.  1,078.  Hay  31.) 
[1 ,101 .]  The  Royal  Dictionary-Cyclopedia,compiled 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  M.A., 
F^.A.,  says :  "  The  Company  of  Masons  was  incor- 
porated about  the  year  1419,  and  called  the  Free- 
masons, a  fraternity  that  has  long  been  held  in  high 
account."  Again:  "The  origin  of  the  Society  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  The  only  thing  that  is  known  about  it 
with  any  certainty  is  that  fraternities  or  guilds,  so 


called,  were  established  during  the  Middle  Ages  in 

the  various  countries  of  Europe The 

history  of  the  art  dming  the  Middle  Ages  is  involved 
in  such  great  obscurity  that  it  can  now  be  traced  only 
by  its  monuments.  Gradually,  too,  the  original  society 
declined  till  it  became  ahnost  extinct.  In  this 
country,  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  Freemasonry 
was  again  revived,  but  it  was  merely  a  semblance  of 
the  former  society,  being  altogether  different  in 
object  and  character  from  what  it  had  previously 
been."  Fbank  S.  Couet. 

Nottingham. 

In  partial  reply  to  J.  Shawcjboss,  I  may  mention 
that  the  lodge  Glasgow  St.  John,  No.  3,  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland,  holds  a  charter  which  was  granted 
by  Malcolm  Canmore.  This  monarch,  who  succeeded 
the  usurper  Macbedar— the  Macbeth  of  Shakspere  and 
the  murderer  of  Duncan— was  crowned  at  Scone,  near 
Perth,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1067,  history  now  being 
precise  enough  as  to  that  period  to  enable  the  date 
to  be  fixed.  Malcohn  died  after  a  turbulent  reign  of 
forty-six  years,  and  therefore  the  existence  of  this 
charter  traces  Freemasonry  back  for  at  least  about 
800  years.  The  parchment  is  highly  prized  by  the 
officers  of  the  lodge,  and  is  carefully  preserved  in 
their  most  sacred  archives ;  but  I  dare  say  they  would 
gladly  show  it  even  to  a  "  Cowen."  I  saw  it  myself 
in  1856,  and  regarded  the  record  aa  thoroughly 
reUable.  Dandib  Dinmont. 

According  to  the  extravagant  and  whimsical  hypo- 
thesis entertained  by  some  who  have  written  on  this 
subject,  it  is  an  institution  of  almost  incredible 
antiquity.  We  are  told  that  it  originated  with  the 
builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  though  others  are 
content  with  tracing  it  no  further  back  than  the 
Temple  of  Solomon.  If  we  are  to  believe  them,  the 
institution  has  been  continued  down  in  uninterrupted 
succession  from  that  time  to  the  present  day,  through 
all  the  changes  of  government,  religion,  civilization, 
and  knowledge.  Against  this  there  exists  one  simple 
yet  fatal  argument,  namely,  that  were  this  really  the 
case,  such  an  uninterrupted  series  of  tradition  must 
have  kept  alive  and  handed  down  to  us  much  informa- 
tion that  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  totally  lost. 
Instead  of  accumulated  knowledge,  we  find  that  even 
a  technical  knowledge  of  architecture  itself  has  not 
been  preserved ;  else  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
ignorance  which  everywhere  prevailed  with  respect 

to  Gothic  architecture  and  its  principles  almost  as 
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Boon  as  the  style  itself  fell  into  disuse  P  That  there 
may  bave'heen  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
fraternities  of  Masons  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  such 
institutions  as  those  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  and 
the  Corporation  of  Ionian  Architects  is  not  only  pos- 
sible but  highly  probable,  because  similarity  of 
circumstance  would  almost  necessarily  lead  to  it. 
For  a  long  time  ecclesiastics  were  the  chief  patrons 
and  also  the  chief  possessors  of  the  art  of  architec- 
ture ;  yet,  as  they  had  occasion  for  the  assistance  of 
practical  artificers  in  various  branches,  they  admitted 
them  into  fellowship  with  themselves,  establishing  a 
kind  of  order  of  a  mixed  character,  just  as  the  orders 
of  chivalry  combined  at  their  origin  the  principles  of 
military  and  religious  discipline.  Hence  some  have 
supposed  Freemasonry  to  have  been  a  branch  of 
chivalry,  and  to  have  been  established  at  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.  The  more  probable  hypothesis  is, 
perhaps,  that  they  were  related  to  each  other  only  in 
emanating  from  the  same  source— from  the  influence 
of  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  their  being  so  derived 
would  alone  account  for  the  mystery  and  secrecy 
which  the  guilds  of  Masons  affected,  and,  together 
with  their  zeal  in  accumulating  knowledge  for  them- 
selves, their  desire  to  confine  it  to  their  own  body. 
In  this  country  an  act  was  passed  against  Masonry  in 
the  third  year  of  Henry  VI.,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  It  was,  however,  never 
enforced.  It  was  patronized  by  James  I.  of  ScMotland; 
but  it  was  no  longer  indispensable  to  the  Church, 
which  accordingly  withdrew  its  protection— an  event 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
Reformation. 

Freemasonry  revived  in  this  country  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War,  yet  merely  in  semblance,  being  alto- 
gather  different  in  object  and  character  from  what  it 
had  been,  and  becommg  merely  ''speculative"  or 
modem  Masonry,  an  institution  in  no  way  connected 
with  architectural  practice.  The  probability  is  that, 
with  all  its  mysticism,  there  is  nothing  either  good  or 
bad  to  conceal ;  that  the  mystery  of  Freemasonry  is 
nothing  more  than  an  innocent  mystification;  and 
that  its  symbols  and  instruction,  whatever  meaning 
and  purpose  they  may  originally  have  had,  are  now 
become  mere  forms  and  signs  retained  by  the  brethren 
or  "Free  and  Accepted  Masons," for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  peculiar  importance  on  their  harmless 
social  gatherings.  It  is  believed  that  no  Catholic  can 


be  a  Freemason.  Freemasons  were  excommunicated 
by  the  Pope  in  1738^and  again  condemned  September 
30, 1805.  X.  L.  C.  B. 

PBONtTNCIATION  OF  A17B1C0NB. 
(Query  Xo.  1,079,  lUy  31.) 

[1,102.]  Adah  Chbstrb  asks  if  there  were  any 
differences  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  name  when 
the  Field  Naturalists  were  at  Alderley  Bdge  on  May 
17.  Tes,  as  usual.  Those  of  the  party  who  used  it  as 
an  English  name  pronounced  it  anem*one,  and  did 
quite  right.  Those  who  used  it  as  a  Latin  name, 
coupling  with  it  the  specific  appellation  nemoro'sa, 
pronounced  it,  as  in  duty  bound,  as  if  written  Annie- 
mo'-ne.  This  pretty  name  is  one  of  about  half-adoien 
of  the  old  classical  plant-appellations  which,  having 
been  adopted  intaour  vernacular,  have  become  sub- 
ject, when  used  in  ordinary  converse,  to  English 
methods ;  retaining,  of  course,  the  pronunciation  they 
have  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  "poQta  when  used  as 
Latin  ot  **  botanical "  names.  Compare  Cle'matis,  in 
English  pronounced  clee-ma'tis ;  Ar^butus,  in  English 
pronounced  arbu'tus ;  Jasio'ne,  in  English  pronounced 
Jaii'one.  The  subject  of  the  pronunciation  of  Latin 
plant-names  was  treated  exhaustively,  by  the  writer 
of  this  note,  in  the  Oardeneri  Chrvnide  for  January 
29, 1876,  and  November  17  and  24, 1877.  A  copy  of 
the  Qtiordenerff  Chrcnide  may  be  seen  at  the  Free 
Library,  King-street,  Manchester. 

Lbo  Gbindon. 

piebcsy*s  fibld,  angoats  valb,  and  abdwick 

ISLAND. 
(Ko0.  U041  and  1,071.) 
[1,103.]  Piercey's  Field,  I  should  say,  is  Peace'b 
field,  taking  its  name  from  Mr.  Thomas  Peace, 
steward  to  Sir  Oswald  Mo8ley,and  who  resided  for 
many  years  in  Pollard-street.  I  remember  when  a 
boy,  and  trespassing  with  others,  the  cry  of  "  Peace 
is  coming"  was  sure  to  send  us  off  helter^elter. 
Mr.  Peace  was  an  active,  determined  man,  and  I 
once  saw  him  single-handed  putting  a  stop  to  a  fi^ht, 
and  endeavouring  to  disperse  the  crowd  assembled  to 
witness  it.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generaUy  known  that 
what  is  called  Ardwick  lime  was  formerly  got  in 
this  neighbourhood,  the  underground  excavations  ex* 
tending  from  the  Medlock  to  Bradford-street,  and  the 
stone  was  extracted  by  means  of  various  shafts  sunk 
for  the  purpose.  One  was  at  the  top  of  Bradf ord-6treet» 
near  the  Bridge  Inn.  Here,  towards  the  latter  end 
of    the    last  century,    a  singulai    circamstance 
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occurred  to  one  of  the  Holt  Town  apprentice  girls. 
As  fihe  was  going  to  the  mill  one  dark  morning  she 
fell  into  the  shaft,  but,  fortunately,  the  air  gathering 
under  her  clothes  in  some  measure  buoyed  her  up,  so 
that  she  escaped  without  material  damage,  and  was 
rescued  by  the  men  when  they  came  to  their  work, 
I  recollect  some  forty-flye  years  ago,  seeing  an  iron 
pulley  dug  up  at  the  top  of  Mitchell-street,  opposite 
the  Bank  of  England  public-house,  when  excavating 
for  building  purposes,  and  which  it  was  said  had  been 
used  at  a  shaft  somewhere  near.  Shortly  after  the 
gasometer  at  Holt  Town  bridge  had  been  erected 
the  water  in  the  hold  suddenly  disappeared,  and  it 
was  found,  on  examination,  that  the  water  had 
escaped  into  the  old  workings. 

¥^th  regard  to  Ardwick  Island,  the  following 
extract  from  the  Manchester  Mercury  may  give 
some  little  information,  September,  1811 :  —  ^  To 
be  sold  by  auction,  all  that  newly-erected  and  sub- 
stantial building,  four  storeys  high,  used  as  a  com 
mill,  and  adjoining  the  river  Medlock,  at  Ardwick 
Island,  near  Manchester  aforesaid.  Also  the  weir 
next  above  the  said  mill  on  the  said  river,  the  water- 
fall whereof  is  7^  feet,  with  the  goit  and  tunnel,  the 
water*wheel,  and  the  pit  and  crown  wheels  thereto 
adjoining  and  belonging,  and  now  in  the  occupation 
of  and  in  lease  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hatton  for  a  term,  of 
which  nineteen  years  will  be  unexpired  on  the  29th 
day  of  September  next,  subject  to  an  annual  rent  of 
XlOO  per  annum." 

It  is  probable,  as  Mrs.  HiaaiNBOTHAH  thinks,  that 
the  name  Ardwick  leland  was  given  to  it  by  reason 
of  the  goit  or  'sluice,  but  why  was  it  called  "  Ard- 
wick,'' seeing  it  is  on  the  Ancoats  side  of  tlio 
river,  though  the  same  may  be  said  of  Hulme  Mill, 
which  stood  on  the  Manchester  side  of  the  Medlock  P 
When  the  Fin  Mill  wao  erected  I  have  no  information, 
but  an  octogenarian  friend,  who  has  now  been  dead 
some  years,  remembered  about  the  year  1800  seeing  a 
board  fixed  up  in  the  Pin  Mill  with  the  following 
lines : — 

All  you  that  come  to  see  our  art, 
Pray  make  us  wet  before  we  part ; 
It  is  the  custom  of  our  trade, 
Before  we  came  the  law  was  made. 

The  above-^mentioned  Thomas  Hatton  I  have  some 
reason  for  supi)0sing  is  the  Thomas  Hatton  who  pre- 
Tioosly  occupied  the  com  mill  at  Bramhall,  but 
having  some  difference  with  Squire  Davenport^  the 


latter  proceeded  to  ejeet  him  by  dismantling  the  mill. 
For  this  Mr.  Hatton  brought  an  action  and  procured 
substantial  damages,  which  enabled  him  in  1800  to 
build  Adswood  Mill.  J.  OwxN. 

The  right  name  of  Fiexcey's  Field  is  Feaoe's.  I  was 
bom  in  Manor  House,  where  the  present  Tonman 
Mosley  was  bora.  My  grandfather  was  agent 
to  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  and  laid  out  Every-stzeet, 
which  was  called  after  Sir  Oswald  Mosley's  sister. 
I  have  gathered  lots  of  wild  flowers  at  the  back  of 
Ancoats  Hall.  I  knew  Falmerston-street  before  it 
was  built  upon,  and  lots  of  people  whom  my  grand- 
father fed  on  those  Peace's  fields^  when  it  was  green 
with  grass.  Many  of  the  poor  at  that  time  were 
starving.  T.  S.  Fbaob. 

Bxadford-«treet>  Ancoata. 

THE  FIBST  tTSB  OF  OAB. 
(Kos.  1,057  and  1,069.) 

f  1,104.J  Mr.  Murdoch,  of  Soho,  has  the  singular 
merit,  according  to  Matthews,  of  being  the  person 
who  first  applied  coal-ga^  to  any  economical  purpose. 
In  the  year  1792  he  used  coal-gas  for  lighting  his 
house  and  offices  at  Bedrath,  in  Cornwall,  and  in 
1797,  for  the  same  purpose,  at  Old  Cumnock,  in  Ayr- 
shire. At  the  peace,  which  took  place  in  the  spring  of 
1802,  Mr.  Murdoch  illuminated  the  wholefront  of  the 
very  extensive  premises  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt, 
near  Birmingham,  using  a  great  variety  of  devices  to 
display  the  gaslight.  This  luminous  spectacle  was  as 
novel  as  it  was  astonishing ;  and  Birmingham  poured 
forth  its  inhabitants  to  gase  at,  and  to  admire,  so 
wonderful  a  display  of  the  combined  efforts  of  sdenoe 
and  art.  In  the  year  1808  that  gentleman  communi- 
cated to  the  Boyal  Society  a  very  interesting  account 
of  his  successfiil  application  of  coal-gas  in  lighting 
the  extensive  establishment  of  Messrs.  Philips  and 
Lee,  of  Salford.  For  this  communication  he  had 
Count  Bumford's  gold  medal  presented  to  him. 

Early  in  the  year  1809  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg  com- 
municated to  the  Society  of  Arts  his  plan  of  an 
apparatus  for  lighting  manufactories  with  gas,  for 
which  he  received  a  silver  medal.  In  this  year  he 
erected  a  gas  apparatus  in  Mr.  Harris's  manufactory, 
at  Coventry.  The  year  1809  is  memorable  as  that  in 
which  the  first  application  was  made  to  Parliament 
for  an  act  to  incorporate  a  gas  company.  The 
London  and  Westminster  Chartered  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company,  capital  £200,000,  obtained  aa  act. 
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and  in  the  year  1812,  April  90th,  a  charter  was 
granted  to  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  for  the 
term  of  twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  Murdoch  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  praise 
of  haying  been  the  first  person  who  applied  coal-gas 
as  a  substitute  for  other  modes  of  lighting  private 
establishments  on  a  large  scale ;  but  the  merit  of  its 
first  application  to  the  illumination  of  a  whole  town 
appears  to  be  due  to  Mr.  Clegg. 

Previous  to  the  public  experiments  of  Mr.  Murdoch 
gas  had  been  applied  to  similar  purposes  by  M.  le  Bon, 
of  Paris.  This  is  related  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Soho, 
from  which  the  late  Dr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  pub- 
lished the  following  extract: — '*  I  do  not  know  exactly 
at  what  time  the  first  trials  were  made  or  published 
in  France.  The  first  notice  we  received  of  them  here 
was  in  a  letter  from  a  friend  at  Paris,  dated  November 
8, 1801,  in  which  he  desired  me  to  inform  Mr.  Mur- 
doch that  a  person  had  lighted  up  his  house  with  gas 
obtained  from  wood  and  coal,  and  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  light  up  the  city  of  Paris."  J,  S. 

Bouthport* 

THE  FENIANS. 
(Query  No.  1«096,  June  7.) 

[1,105.]  The  word  Fenian  means  a  hunter — Gaelic, 
''flanna,"  from  "feadhach,*'  a  hunt.  There  was  an 
Irish  military  organization  or  national  militia,  said  by 
Keating  to  have  been  formed  by  King  Sedna  II.  about 
400  years  B.C.  This  organization  was  called  Fionna 
Eirinn,  from  the  celebrated  hero  of  innumerable  Irish 
legends,  Fionn  MacCumhail,  the  leader  or  head  of  the 
body,  and  father  of  the  bard  Ossian.  It  was  formed 
on  the  model  of  a  Roman  legion.  In  times  of  peace 
it  consisted  of  three  bodies  of  3,000  men ;  but  in  war 
it  was  capable  of  being  made  up  to  any  strength.  In 
winter  it  was  maintained  in  quarters  at  the  public 
cost ;  in  summer  the  men  had  to  maintain  themselves 
by  hunting  and  fishing.  Applicants  for  enrolment 
were  required  to  be  of  a  honourable  family,  to  be 
irreproachable  in  morals,  and  to  bind  themselves  to 
observe  the  laws  of  justice  and  morality ;  they  were 
required  to  be  of  a  certain  height,  strong,  supple,  and 
vigorous  of  body,  each  having  to  go  through  an  ordeal 
in  which  his  powers  of  speed,  strength,  endurance, 
and  courage  were  tested  by  trial  with  his  future  com- 
rades. The  organization  lasted  until  the  reign  of 
Carbry,  son  of  Gormac  MacArt,  by  whom  the  body  of 
Fionna  Eirinn  was  disbanded,  they  having  abused 


their  privileges  and  become  the  oppressors  of  the 
country  of  which  they  were  the  appointed  gvirdians. 
The  members  of  the  body  transferred  their  allegiance 
to  Mocorb,  King  of  Munster,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Gabhra,  284  a.d.  they  were  almost  totally  exter- 
minated. The  modern  Fenians  adopted  the  name  of 
this  ancient  military  association. 

In  the  two  lines  quoted  from  The  Antiqtuuy  by 
your  correspondent,  the  word  "palms"  should  be 
**  psalms."  £.  Nixon. 

HultoD-street,  Balford. 

Dandib  Dinmont  will  find  an  account  of  the 
Fenians  in  a  paper  on  the  Ossianic  Age,  by  Herbert 
Francis  Here,  published  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
UUUr  Journal  of  Ar<A(Boloffy,  The  paper  is  too  long 
(more  than  twenty  pages)  to  give  even  a  resume  of 
it,  but  the  conclusions  to  which  the  author  arrives 
may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows  :— 

That  the  age  we  call  theJ'enian,or  Ossianic,  closed 
in  the  fifth  century;   and  that  Goll  M'Moma  and 
Fionn  M'Ck>ole,  the  principal  heroes  of  Fenian  litera- 
ture, were  leaders  of  foreign  mercenaries  in  Ireland. 
That  the  earliest  of  their  order  were  Belgians,  after- 
wards called  Scots,  under  Goll  M'Moma ;  and  the  last 
comers  to  have  been  Finns,  of  the  tribe  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  as  inhabiting  the  southern  shores  of    the 
Baltic.    Though  both  tribes  of  these  foreign  forces 
were  styled  Fianna  by  the  Irish,  the  former  came  to 
be  called  Oirghialla,that  is  Easterling  foreigners;  and 
the  latter,  introduced  as  hostile  to  them,  and  after- 
wards called  Lochlannaigb,  or  Scandinavians  proper, 
were  the  Fenians  under  the  command  of  the  famous 
Fionn  MacCumhaill.    In  fact,  that  they  appear  to 
have  been  precursors  of  those  other  hired  continental 
bands  who,  under  the  names  of  Anglo-Saxons,  Anglo- 
Danes,  and  Normans,  afterwards  subjugated  England, 
Ireland,  and  Normandy.  The  language  of  the  Fianna 
betrays  their  foreign  origin. 

B.  St.  J.  B.  Joule. 

Soathport. 


QUERIES. 

[1,106.]  The  Town  HallCabiixons.— I  shall  be 
glad  to  leium  from  some  of  your  readers  the  foitheet 
distance  at  which  they  have  heard  the  tunes  played 
on  our  carillons  at  the  Town  Hall.  I  myself  haTe 
heard  "The  Last  Hose  of  Summer"  distinctly  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  Heald  Place,  Busholme. 

John  Wood. 
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ri,107.J  Wmtmobland  and  Doloelly.— It 
would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  correct  spelling 
of  Westmorland  and  Dolselly,  which  so  often  occur 
in  the  Tery  interesting  and  instmctiye  articles  which 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  City  New.  The 
yarious  authorities,  such  as  gazetteers  and  guides  are 
hopelessly  in  conflict.  Thus  Bradshaw  gives  *'  Dol- 
gelley,"  whilst  Heywood  gives  "Dolgelly.*'  The 
Ouardian  invariably  gives  ''Westmorland,"  whilst 
the  City  New9 1  have  under  my  hand  has  it  both  as 
**  Westmorland  "  and  "  Westmoreland."  Perhaps 
some  correspondent  could  throw  Ught  on  the  subject 

J.  WOOBBUBY  CBAIG. 

[1,108.]  Wardlby  HAI.L  Skull.— We  find  in  the 
Mhenaum  for  April  12, 1879,  in  a  notice  of  two  of  the 
last  volumes  issued  by  the  Camden  Society,  selected 
from  the  correspondence  ot  the  family  of  Hatton, 
which  forms  part  of  the  Hatton-Fincks  papers  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  following  local  items  i—^  Lan- 
cashire antiquaries  will  find  here  the  true  version  of 
the  story  of  Koger  Do wnes's  death,  whose  skull,  tradi- 
tion says,  was  preserved  at  Wardle^  Hall  till  the 
present  century,  and  furnished  Boby  with  the  subject 
of  his  romance,  '  The  Skull  House/  Hitherto  it  has 
been  said  that  Mr.  Downes^s  head  was  sliced  off  by  a 
waUkmarCB  hUlm^,  drunken  brawl  in  1676.  It  turns 
out  that  Mr.  Downes's  head  was  not  sliced  off  at  all, 
but  his  'skull  was  cleft'  by  a  watchman  with  a 
'  sprittle  staff.'  Lord  Bochester  and  his  other  boon 
companions  ran  away  and  left  him,  and  while  show- 
ing nght  with  his  cleft  skull  he  was  run  into  the  side 
with  a  half  pike."  Will  an  obliging  member  of  the 
Camden  Society  favour  us  in  the  columns  of  Notes 
and  Queries  with  the  true  version  of  the  story  of  the 
Wardley  HaU  skull  drawn  from  the  Hatton  corres- 
pondence? William  Anbbews,  F.B.H.S. 

Colonial-street,  Hall. 


Stftutlrafi,  Jfuae  21, 1879. 


NOTES 


Unluceiness  of  May  fob  Mabbiaoes. — ^In 
Scotland  May  is  considered  an  unlucky  month  to  be 
married  in,  and  the  unreasoning  when  questioned  will 
reply  that  May  is  a  bad  time  to  marry  because  the 
wedding  of  Mary  Stuart  to  Bothwell— that  last  and 
most  unfortunate  union  of  hers — ^took  place  in  May. 
But  that  warning,  though  it  might  hold  good  for  Scot- 
land, can  hardly  be  believed  to  have  much  effect  in 
England.  And  yet  in  May  the  marriages  dwindled  to  a 
very  srnaU  numbers ;  whereas  June  had  hardly  begim 
before  the  list  again  lengthened  in  a  manner  which  was 
quite  amusing  as  compared  with  its  May  brevity.  Is  it 
possible  that  the  notion  of  the  unluckiness  of  May  for 
marriages  can  be  a  survival  of  any  idea  as  to  the  month 
specially  dedicated  ti  Mary  being  one  unsuited  for 
marriages  ?  What  is  it — a  fashion,  a  superstition,  or  a 
survival  of  an  old  heathen  belief — ^which  makes  May  to 
be  considered  an  unlucky  month  for  marriages?— Qmmii. 


BEKINISGBNCBS  OF  MANCHB8TBB  FIFT7  YEAB4 

AGO. 

VI.— CALICO  PBINTEBS  (CONCLUDED). 

[1,109.J  I  regret  that  in  my  last  note  1  inad< 
vertently  stated  that  the  firm  of  Butterworth  and 
Brooks  had  ceased  te  exist.  This  was  an  error.  In 
1811  there  was  a  John  Butterworth,  a  calico  printer, 
residing  in  Boardman-street,  London  Road ;  and  sixty 
years  since  the  firm  had  a  warehouse  in  High-street — 
I  believe  the  same  they  had  in  1829.  They  still  have 
their  works  at  Sunnyside,  whilst  their  warehouse  has 
been  removed  to  Charlotte<<treet.  A  friend  reminds 
me  also  that  their  works  at  Sunnyside  are  not  exactly 
between  Bury  and  Bawtenstall.  It  is  more  than  fifty 
years  since  I  was  thereybut  I  remember  walking  from 
Bawtenstall  to  visit  them.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  more  correct  to  speak  of  them  as  situated  on  the 
other  side  of  Bury. 

In  1829  the  firm  of  Kdmund  and  Robert  Peel,  calico 
printers,  had  their  warehouse  in  Watling-street,  at 
the  comer  of  Friday-street.  They  were  successors — 
though  not  the  immediate  successors— of  the  first  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  began  business,  Mr.  Grindon  teUs 
us,  about  1770,  when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
who  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Tates,  who  subse* 
quently  became  his  partner.  In  1811  their  warehouse 
was  in  Peel-street,  the  firm  then  being  Peel,  Tates, 
Halliwell  and  Co.,  the  street  being  named  no  doubt 
after  Mr.  Peel ;  whilst  the  last-named  partner  gave 
the  name  to  Halliwell  Lane,  Cheetham  Hill,  he  having 
built  the  first  two  or  three  large  houses  on  the  right, 
in  one  of  which  he  lived.  In  that  year  a  Mr.  Robert 
Peel,  a  calico  printer,  lived  at  Qrdsall  Hill  (tic)^ 
Salford,  but  who  he  was  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain. In  1819  Peel  and  Go.  were  canTing  on  business 
as  calico  printers,  spinners,  and  manufacturers,  at  the 
old  warehouse,  whilst  next  door  was  the  firm  of 
Thomas  Peel  and  Brars,  calico  printers.  The  Edmund 
and  Robert  Peel,  who  were  canTing  on  business  as 
calico  printers  in  Watling-street  fifty  years  ago,  were 
cousins  of  the  second  Sir  Robert  Peel.  More  than 
forty-five  years  ago  I  learnt  from  an  old  gentleman, 
who  was  formerly  a  draper  in  Hull,  that  when  he  first 
came  to  Manchester  to  buy  goods  Peel's  warehouse 
was  approached  by  an  avenue  of  trees.   The  cart  was 
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in  the  habit-  of  brinfj^g  a  load  of  prints  on  three 
mornings  a  week— Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days—from the  works.  The  warehouse  doors  were 
not  opened  till  nine  o'clock^  by  which  time  the  prints 
were  all  arranged  in  the  siJeroom.  A  crowd  of 
drapers  was  generally  waiting  for  the  doors  to  be 
opened,  when  they  would  rush  up-stairs  to  the  sale- 
room and  a  scramble  for  prints  would  ensue,  each 
draper  nmking  a  pile  on  the  floor  of  such  prints  as  he 
had  chosen,  and  waiting  for  the  entering  clerk  coming 
round  to  look  them  over  and  enter  them.  What  a 
contrast  with  the  state  of  things  to-day  I  No  wonder 
that  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  said  to  have  died 
worth  ;e2,500,000,  and  that  the  firm  of  Peel,  Tates, 
and  Halliwell  usad  to  pay  £40,000  annually  to  the 
excise  for  duty  on  printed  goods. 

Many  firms  entitled  themselves  calico  printers  who 
were  not  really  such,  but  who  either  purchased  pat- 
terns from  a  pattern  designer  or  employed  their  own 
designer.    They  bought  calico,  had  it  bleached,  and 
forwarded  it  to  some  printworks  to  be  printed  with 
their  own  design.    Others,  again,  who  both  on  their 
invoices  and  their  signboards  called  themselves  calico 
printers,  were  merely  dealers  in  prints.     I  rather 
think  the  firm  of  Robert  Turner,  jun.,  and  Co.,  who 
fifty  years  ago  had  a  warehouse  next  to  that  of  Wood 
and  Westhead  in  High-street,  and  who  were  entitled 
calico  printers,  were  amongst  the  first-named.  I  have 
mentioned  that  on  the  site  of  the  Queen's  Hotel  there 
stood  three  or  four  large  brick  houses,  in  one  of  which 
Mr.  Houldswortb,  M.P.  for  Pontefract  lived.    The 
door  of  the  comer  house  was  in  Piccadilly,  and  in  it 
Mr.  Robert  Turner  resided.    He  kept  a  stud  of  race- 
horses as  well  as  Mr.  Houldsworth,  and  was  the 
brother  of  Mr.  William  Turner  of  Pat  Shrigley,  the 
father  of  the  young  lady  who  was  abducted  from 
school  by  Edward  Gibbon  of  Wakefield,  and  is  referred 
to  in  the  (%  News  of  May  10  (No.  1,019).    It  was 
Robert  Turner  of  Piccadilly  who  followed  Wakefield 
and  Miss  Turner  to  Fi'ance  and  brought  her  home 
again,  and  not  her  father  as  there  stated.     It  was 
clearly  proved  on  the  trial  that  there  had  been  no 
cohabitation.  She  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Legh  of  Lyme.    Her  father  was  reputed  to  be  im- 
mensely wealthy,  but  at  his  death  this  was  proved  to 
be  an  error. 

Four  or  five  doors  from  Turner's  warehouse  was 
that  of  a  very  large  and  respectable  firm  of  calico 
printers,  whose  works  were  at  Rhodes,  near  Middle- 


ton — ^that  of  Daniel  Burton  and  Sons.  They  began 
business  somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  but  have  ceased  to  exist  more  than 
thirty  years.  Mr.  Daniel  Burton  was  the  father  of 
the  late  Dr.  Burton,  the  founder  and  rector  of  All 
Saints'  Church.  With  that  exception  the  family  were 
devoted  Wesleyans. 

The  firm  of  Charles  and  Edmund  Potter  and  Co. 
began  business  rather  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  their 
warehoude  then  being  in  Fountain-street  and  their 
works  at  Dinting,  near  Qlossop.  Though  Charles  has 
only  been  dead  a  few  years  the  name  of  the  firm  was 
changed  to  that  of  Edmimd  Potter  and  Co.  many 
years  ago,  and  still  exists  at  the  present  day.  Edmund 
at  that  time  lived  with  his  mother  in  Oxford  Road,  a 
little  this  side  of  All  Saints'  Church,  but  on  the  oppo- 
site side  and  near  to  Dr.  Burton  the  rector.  As  is  well 
known,  he  was  M.P.  for  Carlisle  for  some  years  previous 
to  the  last  election. 

Besides  those  printworks  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Manchester  already  named,  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  Hedley,  Atkinson,  and  Co.,  at  Broughton 
Grove,  behind  the  present  Grove  Inn,  Higher 
Broughton,  which  was  not  then  built.  The  works  of 
Otho  Hulme  and  Sons  were  at  Spring  Vale,  their  ware- 
house being  at  the  lower  end  of  Cannon,  near  to  that 
of  Potters  and  Norris. 

Nearly  opposite  to  it  was  the  warehouse  of  William 
Grant  and  Brothers,  I  suppose  the  best-known  firm  of 
calico  printers  which   Manchester  ever  produced. 
They  were  in  business  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
as  merchants,  but  afterwards  became  calico  printers, 
their  works   being  at   Ramsbottom.    At  one  time 
William  Grant  resided  in  Lever-street,  but  afterwards 
lived  near  the  works.    Fifty  years  ago  the  firm  con- 
sisted of  William  and  Daniel,  the  latter  residing  in 
the  fourth  house  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Mosley- 
street  going  down.    He  went  to  live  there  about  the 
year  1815  and  resided  in  that  street  till  his  death,  long 
after  other  residents  had  been  driven  away  and  whole- 
sale places  of  business  had  taken  almost  entire  pos- 
session of  the  street.    In  1848  he  was  living  lower 
down  the  street,  having  moved  to  another  house  a 
little  past  the  warehouse  occupied  by  the  late  firm  of 
Carlton,  Walker,  and  Co.    In  less  than  twenty  years 
the  character  of  the  street  had  completely  changed, 
so  that  Daniel  Grant's  house  was  the  only  private 
residence  remaining  in  it,  if  we  except  those  of  tvro 
or  three  medical  men  at  the  lower  end  of  the  street^ 
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and  which  of  course  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  private 
residences.    He  died  at  a  good  old  age ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  I  have  abeady  named,  he  affords  another 
instance  of  the  longevity  enjoyed  by  many  who  have 
lived  for  many  years  in  the  very  heart  of  Manchester. 
I  never  saw  William  Qrant  but  once;  but  as  Mr. 
Miller  had  occasional  business  transactions  with  the 
firm,  I  sometimes  sSiW  and  had  opportunities  of 
speeJdng  to  Daniel.    It  is  said  that  Charles  Dickens 
in  his  description  of  the   Cheeryble  Brothers  in 
Nicholaa  Iftcklebyf  has  attempted  to  pourtray  the 
members  of  the  firm  of  William  Grant  and  Brother. 
If  so,  as  it  regards  their  generosity,  benevolence,  and 
goodness  of  heart,  I  consider  he  has  drawn  a  true 
picture,  but  all  the  rest  is  mere  caricature.    From 
what  I  remember  of  Daniel  Grant  I  should  say  he 
was  anything  but  loquacious,  and  was  rather  reserved 
and  dignified  in  his  manner,  though  condescending, 
considerate,  and  very  kind  to  all  he  had  to  do  with. 
I  well  remember  how  proud  I  was  one  morning  when, 
my  master  having  learnt  that  they  were  wanting 
concentrated  lime  juice  at  the  works,  he  sent  me  to 
the  warehouse  to  see  Daniel  Grant  and  make  him  an 
offer  of  some.    To  my  delight  ho  ordered  about  a 
hundred  pounds  worth.    In  giving  me  the  order  he 
wasted  no  words,  and  yet  he  did  it  so  kindly  that  a 
have  never  forgotten  the  circumstance  In  later  years 
be  used  to  arrive  at  his  warehouse  about  ten  or  eleven 
o'clock,  and  usually  came  in  his  carriage.    By  the 
time  of  his  arrival  a  number  of  poor  people  had 
gathered  at  the  warehouse  door  awaiting  his  arrival. 
When  his  carriage  drew  up  they  would  divide  into 
two  lines,  forming  an  avenue  from  the  carriage  to 
the  warehouse  door  through  which  he  passed.    If  he 
did  not  distribute  his  alms  to  them  himself  he  would 
send  a  clerk  out  to  them,  and  I  i»elieve  they  seldom 
went  away  unrelieved. 

The  process  of  impressing  cotton  fabrics  with  a 
pattern  in  colours  was  not  confined  to  calico,  but  was 
extended  to  cotton  velvets.  The  material  mostly  used 
as  a  pigment  was  chrome  yellow,  of  which  I  remember 
-we  used  to  sell  a  great  deal  to  the  firm  of  Jackson, 
Watson,  and  Greg,  whose  warehouse  was  in  the  neigh- 
'boiirhood  of  Watling-street.  A  hirge  trade  was  done 
in  these  printed  velvets,  though  what  became  of  them, 
•whether  they  were  used  for  coats  and  waistcoats  in 
the  agricultural  districts  or  were  exported,  I  cannot 
At  the  time  when  the  Anti-Gom-Law  agitation 


was  at  its  height  and  a  suspicion  lurked  in  the  minds 
of  many,  especially  amongst  the  supporters  of  Pro- 
tection, that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  undergoing  a  process 
of  conversion  and  was  about  to  bring  in  a  measure  of 
free  trade  in  com,  and  whilst  the  country  was 
anxiously  awaiting  some  sign  from  him,  a  printer  of 
cotton  velvets  designed  and  printed  a  pattern  consist- 
ing of  an  ear  of  com  with  the  stalk  and  a  flowing 
blade  or  leaf.  On  this  blade  was  printed  the  word 
"  FBBB."  I  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  printer, 
but  think  his  works  were  near  Accrington.  He  for- 
warded a  piece  of  it  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  asking  his 
acceptance  of  it  as  a  piece  of  printed  cotton  velvet, 
but  vrithout  drawing  his  attention  particularly  to  the 
nature  of  the  design.  Sir  Robert,  of  course,  grace- 
fully accepted  it  and  thanked  the  donor.  In  a  very 
short  time  a  paragraph  went  the  round  of  the  papers 
describing  the  i>attem  and  reporting  Sir  Robert's 
acceptance  of  it.  Inferences  were  drawn,  and  the 
Protectionist  party  were  up  in  arms,  but  the  storm 
was  instantly  quelled  by  Peel's  returning  the  piece  to 
the  donor  with  an  explanatory  note.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  small  portion  of  this  piece  of  printed 
velvet  which  was  the  cause  of  so  much  commotion, 
which  I  had  given  to  me  at  the  time  and  have  reli- 
giously preserved  ever  since.  J.  T.  Sluog. 


Wood  and  Westhbad's  Wabbhousb. — I  assure 
Mrs.  LiNNJSus  Banks  (whom,  unless  I  am  mis- 
informed, I  remember  when  she  was  a  young  lady), 
that  she  is  quite  mistaken  in  saying  that  less  than 
fifty  years  ago  Wood  and  Westhead's  warehouse  was 
in  Market-street.  There  is  a  gentleman  still  in  the 
same  house  (now  J.  P.  Westhead  and  Co.)  who  entered 
the  service  of  the  firm  in  1825,  and  he  states  most 
positively  that  the  warehouse  was  then  in  High-street, 
and  I  am  equally  certain,  and  can  furnish  proof,  that 
it  was  there  in  1832,  and  remained  there  till  its  re- 
moval to  Piccadilly.  J.  T.  S. 

THE  JACOBS'  CLUB, 

f  1,110.]  Several  local  and  private  clubs  have  been 
noted  of  late  in  these  columns,  and  no  harm  will 
come  of  the  emergencd  from  well-merited  obscurity 
if  an  increase  in  good-fellowship  and  brotherly  feeling 
follows  when  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Jacobe^ 
Club  is  known.  Some  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  good 
many  promising  lads  were  members  of  a  cricket  club 
whidi  played  on  ground  at  Newton  Heath,  long  since 
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covered  either  with  dreary  cottages  or  vile  chemical 
works.  Fortuitous  circumstances  brought  six  mem- 
bers into  close  intimacy.  There  were  Ned,  Frank, 
Will,  Con,  Charley,  and  Joe.  One  Saturday  night, 
after  losing  a  match,  either  through  the  dampness  of 
the  day  or  the  absence  of  their  best  bowler,  they 
decided  to  recruit  their  wavering  energies  by  the 
desperate  remedy  of  a  visit  to  the  Pomona  Gardens. 
The  place  was  as  naughty  then  as  any  in  the  district, 
and  they  felt  considerable  fear  for  their  precious 
selves  as  they  entered  the  gates.  None  of  them  knew 
what  might  happen  to  the  others,  so  it  was  resolved 
that  in  any  case  of  separation  and  desperate  emeigency 
the  cry  of  "  Jacob  "  should  rally  all  the  faithful  to  the 
spot.  A  vow  of  fealty  was  sworn  that  they  should 
all  hang  together,  rather  than  anyone  should  suffer 
singly.  Nothing  happened,  of  course,  but  no  oppor- 
tunity was  missed  for  uttering  the  rallying  cry,  and 
the  crier  was  surrounded  by  hungry  combatants  as  if 
he  had  been  victuals  at  a  soiree. 

After  this  memorable  night  the  six  somehow  clung 
together,  and  wisely  spent  their  leisure  in  roaming 
about  on  leisure  half-days  and  long  nights,  and  got 
pretty  familiar  with  every  picturesque  nook  round 
our  dty.  They  added  two  more  to  their  body,  Ben 
and  Wright;  and  then  another  Ned  was  admitted, 
which  necessitated  the  former  of  that  name  to  be 
called  from  then  to  now  "  Owd  Ned,"  for  all  spoke  in 
the  vernacular,  and  to  this  day  they  use  the  second 
person  "  tha  ^  even  in  polite  society  and  letter-writing. 
Now  they  were  nine,  and  for  twetity  years  have  re- 
mained so.  The  only  formidable  vow  they  made  was 
that  they'd  never  get  wed,  and  though  they  were  all 
of  courting  age,  and  were  familiar  with  as  pretty  a 
lot  of  good  girls  as  could  be  found  anywhere,  they 
kept  thUi  tremendous  compact  longer  than  could  have 
been  calculated.  This  covenant  did  not  prevent 
them,  far  fiom  it,  from  enjoying  the  society  of  the 
said  girls  on  every  possible  occasion ;  and  so  at  dances, 
pio-nics  on  fine  and  wet  days,  concerts,  church,  the 
play,  or  the  rural  excursion,  the  Jacobian  moth  was 
hovering  around  the  lovely  lights  of  those  days,  and 
no  singeing  of  wings  was  noticeable  till  one  fell 
Sunday  evening  early  in  April.  As  usual,  the  brethren 
gathered  in  a  certain  comer  after  church.  They  had 
had  thei^r  chat  with  the  charmers,  and  were  about  to 
start  for  the  usual  suburban  spin,  when,  lo  I  they  saw 
II  brother  slinking  off  with  a  certain  fair  one.  That 
night  marked  an  epoch,  and  but  for  the  infraction  of 


the  pact  by  Will  the  world's  history  would  doubtless 
have  been  different.  The  ramble  that  night  is  not  to 
be  erased  from  their  memories.  Was  he  mad,  what 
good  were  vows,  how  soon  would  he  sicken,  how  long 
could  he  exist  without  the  eight,  must  he  be  sum- 
marily expelled  P  were  only  a  few  of  the  questions 
asked,  answered,  settled  and  unsettled  on  that 
memorable  night  The  pipe  of  peace  and  regret  was 
smoked  in  much  silence  that  week  over  that  erring 
brother.  Another  Sunday  came  and  he  was  off  again, 
and  when  it  was  finally  heard  that  he  was  seen 
sneaking  towards  the  faur  one's  house  of  a  Saturday 
night  his  case  was  declared  hopeless. 

After  the  stupor  caused  by  this  renegade  behaviour, 
and  much  cogitation  on  the  sanctity  of  vows  in 
general,  and  the  proper  obloquy  demanded  through 
the  breaking  of  this  particular  one,  the  Jacobs  went 
on  their  usual  happy  course  for  some  months.  A 
second  shock  was  caused  by  Charley,  celebrated  for 
nothing  but  his  diminutiveness,  following  Will's 
extraordinary  example  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.  It  now  dawned  on  the  seven  faithful  that  the 
two  recalcitrant  brethren  were  less  than  any  other 
remaining  two  by  several  inches.  Was  this  to  be 
compared  to  the  boldness  of  the  wren,  the  smallest 
of  birds  and  the  one  that  comes  closest  to  humanity ; 
or  to  the  well-known  superabundance  of  conceit 
inherent  in  all  human  organisms  under  four  feet  four 
inches  and  a  half.  And,  by  Jove,  they  had  picked 
two  of  the  prettiest  of  the  girls!  Leave  them  to 
their  doom  was  the  one  cry  of  the  seven,  as  they 
maundered  further  and  further  from  petticoats. 

Years  rolled  on.  Will  got  married,  and  soon  after- 
wards his  fellow-smner  followed  suit;  and  now,  at 
this  writing,  it  will  scarce  be  believed,  but  all  the 
Jacobs  have  succumbed  to  the  charmer  but  one,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  blessed  with  children,  who 
delight  to  call  the  other  Jacobs  uncle.  Let  it  alao  be 
noted  that  the  Jacobs  still  meet  once  a  month,  and 
no  other  engagement  is  allowed,  save  on  very  rare 
occasions,  to  interfere  with  the  evening  of  the  second 
Saturday  in  each  month. 

This  is  a  curious  and  rare  instance  of  continuity  in 
such  an  association.  There  has  been  no  death  among 
the  brotherhood  and  no  squabble.  They  are  all  as 
fast  friends  and  as  hearty  brethren  as  when  they  were 
boys  together.  They  have  an  annual  trip,  when  the 
trammels  of  work  and  the  conventions  of  society  are 
cast  aside^  and  they  are  as  young  again  as  rising 
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middle-aged  fellows  can  be.  Long  may  they  be 
spared  to  bless  each  other,  and  may  theii  simple  and 
hearty  brotherliness  find  imitators,  is  the  one  wish  of 
this  imperfect  chronicler.  C.  Rowley,  Jun. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

DIAXECTAI.  DBB1VATI0N8. 
(Nofl.  1,056  and  1,091.) 

[1,111.]  HiTTiTE  is  quite  right  in  deprecating 
guess-work  when  there  is  question  about  the  deriva- 
tion of  words.  It  has  been  said  that  in  judging  as  to 
the  emendation  of  a  corrupt  passage  in  a  Greek 
chorus,  a  more  or  less  apparently  obyious  reading  is 
to  be  doubted,  because  its  apparent  obyiousness  may 
haye  suggested  it  to  the  MS.  copyist  Something  of 
the  same  kind  is  true  as  to  the  derivation  of  words. 
Bead  Max  Miiller  and  other  eminent  writers  on  lan- 
guage and  you  will  see  how  great  the  changes  are 
which  time,  through  various  circumstances,  works  in 
words.  It  sometimes  comes  to  pass  that  not  more 
than  one  or  two  letters  of  the  original  word  remain, 
and  yet  the  history  of  the  change  can  be  traced  and 
accounted  for  almost  step  by  step.  Those  not  versed 
in  the  science  of  languages  guess  at  derivations  which 
the  letters  of  the  word  seem  to  suggest  to  them ;  and, 
being  ignorant  of  the  way  to  set  to  work,  they 
stumble  on  altogether  false  interpretations.  * 

C.  H.  C. 

WirkBWOrth. 

THB  BASS  FLUTB. 
(Query  No.  884,  February  22.) 

[1,112.]    The  bass  flute  is  an  instrument  whose 

pitch  is  a  sixth  lower  than  the  ordinary  concert  flute, 

more  largely  bored,  and  longer.    I  have  blown  one 

at  Miss  Johnson's  music  shop  in  Peter-street,  formerly 

played  by  her  father  in  flute  quartets,  who  vrill  no 

doubt  remember  it,  made  by  Key  of  London,  a  very 

old  firm  (now,  I  believe,  extinct).    Miss  Johnson 

may  still  possess  the  instrument. 

Oliyeb  Gaggs. 

Alton  Houae,  Mount-street,  ICanchester. 

THB   ODDFELLOWS. 
(Query  Ko.  1,060,  May  24.) 

[1,113.]  I  believe  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
fellows to  be  the  original,  as  they  are  the  largest 
society  of  Oddfellows  to-day.  Their  first  lodge,  the 
Ab6rcrombie,was  opened  in  Salford,  October  10,1810, 
and  in  May,  1814,  they  had  increased  to  nine  lodges. 
In  1846  over  17,000  left  the  Unity  and  formed  the 
National  Independent  Older.    I  have  no  data  when 


the  other  orders  named  were  subsequently  formed. 
With  regard  to  the  name,  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation 
as  to  when  or  how  it  originated,  some  attempting  to 
prove  there  were  Oddfellows  in  the  days  of  the 
Romans.  James  Palin. 

THE  geology  of  MANCHESTEB. 
(Query  No.  1,039,  May  17.) 

[1,114.]  The  most  readable  book  on  this  subject  is 
Taylor's  Qeologioal  Essays  on  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Manchester^  of  which  a  new  and  cheap  edition  was 
recently,  I  believe,  published  by  Messrs.  A.  Ireland 
and  Co.  The  Geological  Survey  issue  two  excep- 
tionally good  memoirs— 2%€  Geology  of  the  Country 
around  Oldham^  which  includes  Manchester  and  the 
eastern  side;  and  The  Geology  of  the  Country  around 
Bolton,  which  includes  the  western  suburbs  of  Man- 
chester. Both  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  Hull,  B  J^., 
P.G.S.,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  are  both  in  print  and 
to  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price.  Mr.  E.  W.  Bmney, 
F  JI.S.,  has  published  many  very  valuable  papers  in 
the  Transactionsof  the  Manchester  Geological  Society, 
including  a  detailed  section  of  the  Manchester  Coal 
Field,  which  was  published  separately  by  the  society. 

If  your  correspondent  means  to  include  Derbyshire 
in  his  query,  he  vrill  find  excellent  change  for  a 
shilling  in  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Mello's  Handbook  of  the 
Geology  of  Derbyshire,  published  by  Bembrose  and 
Co.  ^*  ^* 

THE  FBEEMAflONS. 
(Noi.  1,078  and  1,101.) 

ri,115.]    Chambers'  Encyclopedia  says   the   real 
founders  of  modem  Freemasonry  were  Elias  Ashmole 
and  some  of  his  literary  friends,  who  amused  them- 
selves by  devising  a  set  of  symbols,  borrowed  in  part 
tromthe  Knights  Templars  and  in  part  from  the 
Rosicrucians.    Ashmole  was  a  somewhat  notable  per- 
sonage in  the  seventeenth  century.   He  was  a  lawyer, 
soldier,  chemist,  astrologer,  antiquarian,  man  of 
letters,  and  founder  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford,  the  curiosities  of  which  originaUy  belonged 
to  two  men,father  and  son,of  thenameof  Tradescant. 
Ashmole  claims  to  have  received  them  from  the  son 
and  his  wife  by  deed  of  gift.  The  writer  of  the  notice 
upon  him  in  CAam^era' seems,  however*  not  to  believe 
I  in  any  such  gift,  for  he  says  Ashmole  "  exhibited  a 
rather  mean  ambition  to  exclude  the  rightful  owners 
of  the  cabinet  of  curiosities  from  participating  in  the 
honour  of  the  gift"  to  the  University;  "and  pos- 
terity has  unfortunately  gratified  his  wish"  by  giving 
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it  his  name.  Ashmole  and  his  friends  shrouded  their 
work  in  such  on  air  of  mystery  that  the  antiquity 
claimed  for  the  brotherhood  was  for  a  long  time  un- 
questioned. But  considerable  assurance  is  now  needed 
for  a  man  to  get  up  and  make  such  a  statement  as 
that  which  J.  Shawcross  lately  heard  from  the 
Mossley  oiHcial.  If  it  be  something  to  them  to 
astonish  the  groundlings,  probably  they  are  rewarded 
for  their  audacity ;  yet  most  men  will  smile  at  their 
pretension. 

Of  the  older  fraternities,  Chambers^  says  the  Eng- 
lish date  from  an  assemblage  of  masons  held  by  St 
Alban  the  proto-martyr,  at  York,  in  the  year  926. 
From  then  to  the  year  1419,  when  the  company  was 
incorporated  and  first  took  the  name  of  Freemasons, 
as  mentioned  last  week  by  Frank  S.  Court,  was  an 

interval  of  493  years.  I  presume  that  it  would  re- 
quire an  enthusiastic  Freemason  of  strong  imaginatiye 

powers  to  write  the  history  of  the  brethren  during 

that  period,  and  another  body  quite  as  enthusiastic  to 

believe  it  when  written. 

In  Scotland  the  post  of  honour  as  the  oldest  Lodge 
of  Masons  has  had  two  claimants — Kilwinning  Lodge 
and  the  Lodge  of  the  Chax)el  Ste.  Mary —but  the  Grand 
Lodge  has  decided  that  the  latter  possessed  the  oldest 
charter.  The  Kilwinning  brethren,  dissatisfied  with 
the  judgment,  withdrew  from  the  control  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  and  established  *'  The  Grand  Chapter  of 
the  Koyal  Order  of  Kilwinning."  They  date  only 
from  the  year  1150,  when  the  foreign  masons  came  to 
Scotland  to  build  Kilwinning  Abbey,  and  therefore 
are  a  modem  body  in  comparison  with  the  one  own- 
ing the  charter  seen  by  Dandib  Dinhont  in  1856. 

Tour  third  communication  of  last  week,  signed 
X.  L.  C.  B.,  is  all  except  the  three  last  lines  copied 
from  the  Fenny  Cyclopedia,  That  article,  referring 
to  an  act  passed  against  *'  masonry  "  in  the  third  year 
of  Henry  VI.,  says  it  was  enacted  at  the  instigation 
of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  but  never  enforced. 
ChavfiJbtri  says  the  same  thing,  but  adds  that  "  the 
jealousy  of  the  Church  was  excited  against  the 
brethren  in  consequence  of  their  assuming  other 
functions  besides  those  of  mere  builders.  What  the 
other  functions  were  is  not  stated,  but  reference  is 
often  made  to  this  act  of  1424  as  some  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Order,  and  also  of  its  importance  as 
showing  that  at  so  early  a  date  its  doings  were  deemed 
worthy  of  the  special  attention  of  Government. 
Evidently  it  is  so  regarded  by  the  writer  in  Chambers* 


and  also  by  X.  L.  C.  B.,  if  he  be  the  writer  of  the 
article  in  the  Penny  Cydcpedia* 

I  have  read  the  ac^  and  also  the  petition  askini^r 
for  it,  but  in  neither  do  I  find  one  word  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that  it  was  instigated  by  Beaufort,  or 
any  other  Churchman  or  Churchmen,  or  even  directed 
against  Freemasons  as  a  distinct  body.  To  be  sure  it 
speaks  of  the  "  annual  congregations  and  con- 
federacies made  by  the  Masons  in  their  general 
chapters  assembled."  But  one  finds  a  similar  docu- 
ment more  than  half  a  century  before  in  which  "  totes 
alliances  and  oovignes  des  maceons  and  cari>entera 
and  congregations,  chapitres  ordinances  and  sere- 
mentz  entre  eux  faites  on  affaires  soient  defore 
anientiz  and  anullez  de  tout,  Issint  qe  chescun  maceon 
and  carpenter  de  quel  condition  qi  il  soit,  soit  arce 
par  son  mestre  a  qi  il  sort  defaire  chescun  overalgne 
qe  a  lui  appent  affaire,  ou  de  frawche  pere  on  de 
grosse  pere,  et  aussint  chescun  carpenter  en  son  degre.** 
If  the  terms  usually  considered  peculiar  to  the 
brotherhood  be  held  sufficient  on  the  later  date  to 
fix  the  act  as  bearing  exclusively  upon  Freemasons^ 
would  it  not  do  the  same  on  the  earlier?  But  the 
quotation  shows  that  all  masons  were  then  included, 
and  even  carpenters.  The  truth  is  that  combinations 
were  then  very  common  among  all  classes  of  work- 
men to  defeat  the  Labour  Laws  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Both  these  measures  were  directed  against 
such  combination,  and  although  in  the  latest  there  is 
no  mention  of  carpenters,  it  must  be  held  to  refer  to 
the  general  body  of  masons  without  distinction. 

Chambers*  says  "  the  epithet  *  Free'  was  applied  to 
the  craft  of  Masons  in  consequence  of  their  being 
exempted  by  several  Papal  bulls  from  laws  which 
regulated  common  labourers,  and  exonerated  from 
various  burdens  thrown  on  the  working  classes  at 
large  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent."  How- 
ever things  may  have  been  on  the  Continent,  I  am 
quite  sure  such  was  not  the  case  in  England.  Resist- 
ance to  Papal  encroachment  had  set  in  before  the  first 
Labour  Law  was  enacted.  From  the  date  of  that  law 
bulls  for  the  purpose  mentioned  could  never  have 
been  enforced,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  they  could 
ever  override  the  laws  in  temporal  matters.  The 
masons  were  workers  of  freestone,  and  the  name  was 
used  to  distinguish  them  from  the  workers  of  gross 
stone,  who  were  called  rough  masons.  As  a  higher 
class  of  workmen  they  were  generally  employed  on 
ornamental  work,  and  their  usual  earnings  were  about 
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twenty-flye  per  cent  more  than  the  wages  of  the 
ordinary  builders.  Jobbph  Bamsbottom. 

Dfdsy  Bank»  Moston. 

8ince  I  sent  my  query  a  month  ago  I  have  been 
searching  for  an  answer  to  my  question— How  do 
Masons  trace  their  history  back  3,000  years  P  Having 
had  access  to  a  number  of  books  formerly  the  pro- 
perty of  a  Freemason  of  high  rank,  I  am  quite  con- 
vinced they  cannot  go  back  a  tenth  part  of  that  time. 
After  perusing  Anderson's  Constitutions  of  Free 
Masonry  1723  and  1738,  Preston's  Constitutions  1772, 
some  of  Dr.  Oliver's  works,  and  The  Sittory  of  Free- 
nuuonry,  by  J.  G.  Finde],  second  edition,  1874 
(London :  Qeoige  Kenning),  I  conclude  that  modem 
speculative  Freemasonry  is  now  about  164  years  old. 
I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  done. 

The  fables  of  the  introduction  of  Freemasonry  into 
England  by  Albanus  (St.  Alban),  a  steward  of  the 
Emperor  Coransius,  about  the  dose  of  the  third 
century ;  and  the  charter  granted  by  King  Athelstan 
to  Prince  Edwin,  a.d.  926 ;  the  act  passed  by  Henry 
VI.  in  1425,  "  that  such  chapters  and  congregations 
shall  not  hereafter  be  holden  f  the  attempt  to  break 
up  a  lodge  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1561,  and  other 
similar  stories,  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  modem 
speculative  Freemasonry. 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  appointed  Grand  Master 
of  Operative  Freemasons  or  Stonemasons  in  1685,  and 
held  the  office  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1723. 
It  was  during  his  time  that  it  was  thought  expedient 
to  abolish  the  old  custom  of  studying  geometry  in  the 
lodge,  and  some  of  the  brethren  made  it  appear  that 
a  good  knife  and  fork  in  the  hands  of  a  dexterous 
brother,  over  proper  matmals,  would  give  greater 
satisfaction  and  add  more  to  the  conviviality  of  the 
evening  than  the  best  square  and  compass  in  Europe. 
Lodges  of  free  stonemasons  have  undoubtedly  existed 
for  hundreds  of  years,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  their 
lodges  are  sometimes  called  guilds,  some  of  which 
exist  to  the  present  day.  During  the  latter  part  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren's  time,  Freemasonry  assumed  a 
new  gorb  in  the  form  of  speculative  Masonry.  Ander- 
son, the  oldest  authority  known,  in  his  1738  edition, 
says  that  on  St.  John's  Day,  June,  1716,  four  lodges 
met  at  the  Apple  Tree  and  constituted  themselves  a 
Grand  Lodge,  and  resolved  to  hold  an  annual  assembly 
and  feast,  and  to  choose  a  Grand  Master  from  among 
themselves.  He  goes  on  to  say  that,  '*  accordingly, 
on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Day,  in  the  third  year  of 


King  George,  a.d.  1717,  the  assembly  and  feast  were 
held  at  the  Goose  and  Gridbon,  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Sayer  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  hands  Grand 
Master  of  Masons."  Preston  confirms  this,  except 
that  he  gives  the  number  of  lodges  represented  at  the 
Apple  Tree  as  six. 

The  Grand  Lodges  of  Speculative  Freemasons  in 
other  countries  give  the  date  of  their  origin  some 
years  after  1717.  In  France,  for  instance,  they  say 
they  got  their  speculative  Mason  from  England  in 
1734,  and  all  other  Grand  Lodges  admit  that  the  art 
came  from  England.  Observe  that  Sir  C.  Wren  was 
Grand  Master  of  Operative  Freemasons  at  the  same 
time  that  Mr.  Anthony  Sayer  was  Grand  Master  of 
Speculative  Freemasons.  Findel  says :  *'  The  craft  in 
its  modem  sense  was  founded  by  Brothers  Payne, 
Desagulier,  and  Anderson,  about  the  year  1717,  and 
that  to  England  is  due  the  never-disputed  merit  of 
the  decisive  act  which  first  called  the  craft  into  life. 
The  institutions,  customs,  and  doctrines  of  the  operar 
tive  guilds  were  very  deficient,  and  yielded  for  the 
new  creation  in  1717  very  few  materials;  aye, pro- 
perly speaking,  only  the  basis  and  some  rough 
outlines.  The  history  of  the  craft  does  not  even  fully 
coincide  with  that  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Stone- 
masons, but  belongs  to  this  domain  only  so  far  as 
those  scanty  elements  and  foundations  extend,  and  as 
it  is  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  develop- 
ment of  masonry  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  down  to  1717.  Whoever  attempts  to  trace 
the  history  of  Freemasonry  back  ceases  to  stand  on 
the  ground  of  authenticated  facts  and  documents  and 
is  removed  into  the  region  of  fiction  and  legend." 

X.  L.  C.  B.  says :  *'  It  is  believed  that  no  Catholic 
can  be  a  Freemason."  I  know  several  Boman  Catholics 
that  are  brethren  of  the  mystic  art.  The  late  Pope 
Plus  IX.  was  a  Freemason,  and  belonged  to  a  French 
lodge  at  Marseilles.  The  late  Grand  Master  of  Eng- 
land, the  Marquis  of  Bipon,  could  have  retained  his 
office  after  he  changed  his  faith  had  he  thought  fit. 

J.  Shawcboss. 

MiUbrook. 

WESTlCOaLAND  AND  DOLGBLLY. 
(Query  No.  1,107«  June  14.) 

[1,116.J  The  right  way  of  spelling  Westmoreland 
depends  upon  the  meaning— 1.«.,  upon  the  derivation. 
If  it  signifies  the  land  of  moors  in  the  west,  it  should 
be  Westmoorland.  If  it  means  the  land  of  meres 
(lakes)  in  the  west,  it  should  be  Westmoreland.  If  it 
denotes  the  land  of  mountains  (mor)  in  the  west,  ajs 
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opposed  to  Cleve  or  Cliff-land  in  the  east,  then  West- 
morland IB  the  ooxrect  form.  In  an  old  MS.  poem, 
three  centuries  old,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  it  is 
spelled  Westmorland.  F.  B.  Lbbs. 

Meanwood  Lodge,  Leedi. 

Nicholson  and  Bums,  in  The  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Westmoriand  and  Cwnberkmd,  give  Westmorland 
as  their  mode  of  spelling ;  and  in  some  f  ootrnotes 
quoted  hy  them  from  grants  and  charters  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  First,  Westmorland  frequently  occurs. 

William  Fubness. 

l^etuple  Sowerby,  Westmorland. 

Not  long  after  Ida  and  his  hosts  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  that  part  of  England  which  subsequently 
became  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  the  Kingdom 
of  Northumbria,  that  county  of  which  Appleby  is  at 
present  the  shire-town,  was  called  "  Westmorland,"  or 
the  waste  land  in  the  west  relatively  to  "  Morland,"  a 
name  they  gave  to  a  district  in  the  west  of  Yorkshire 
During  the  middle  ages  Westmorland,  in  accordance 
with  the  cacography  of  the  times,  was  variously 
written  "  Westmorland,"  "  Westmoreland,"  and  West- 
moorland,"  until  at  last,  as  our  forefathers  became 
convinced  of  the  utility  of  a  standard  orthography, 
"  Westmoreland  "  was  regarded  as  the  correct  form  of 
the  name.  We  can  only  account  for  the  revival  of 
the  Saxon  "  Westmorland  "  when  we  come  to  consider 
how  Townsend  has  sometimes  become  Tunsende, 
Bagley  Baguley,  Sugden  Suguden,  Cooke  Coke  and 
Cock.  It  was  evidently  effected  through  the  efforts 
of  correct  writers  to  restore  as  far  as  possible  the 
Saxon  form  of  spelling.  With  regard  to  Dolgelly, 
the  antepenulte  of  that  name  is  undoubtedly  an 
abbreviation  of  "  dol-dir,"  a  Celtic  comx>ound,  which, 
in  composition  of  Welsh  local  luunes,  signifies  a  mea- 
dow ;  and  the  last  two  syllables  are  evidently  a  cor- 
ruption of  ''  gelli,"  a  grove  formerly  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  Druids.  Therefore  the  form  "  Dolgelly  "  is 
consistent  with  the  etymology  of  the  name.  I  have 
in  my  possession  an  old  geographical  lexicon  wherein 
a  description  of  this  town  appears  under  the  heading 
*'  Dolgelhe  or  Dolgeth  "—attempts  to  spell  according 
to  the  sound.  Cottonofolitan. 


QUERIES. 

ri,117.J  ANOLiKa  Bbsobts  nbaa  Manchestbb. 
I  should  be  glad  to  learn  the  places  nearest  to  Man- 
chester where  good  trout,  perch,  and  pike*fishing  may 
be  had,  and  any  other  information  those  interested 
may  be  willing  to  give.  A  Notice. 


[1,118.]  Db.  Clat,  of  Ashton.— Can  any  corres- 
pondent give  me  any  information  about  Dr.  Clay,  of 
Ashton,  who  about  for^  years  ago  published  a 
Geology  of  Ashton-under^Lynef  The  book  is  interest- 
ingly wntten,  and  contains  a  '^ reconciliation"  of  the 
Mosaic  and  geological  records  similar  to  that  which 
afterwards  became  no  popular  under  the  graphic  pen 
of  Hugh  Miller.    Did  he  publish  any  other  workr 

H.  B. 

[1,119.^  Thb  Q.  C.  Club.— Seeing  in  your  Notes 
and  Queries  an  account  of  the  origin  and  historv  of 
the  Nutcrackers'  Club  reminds  me  of  a  similar  dub  at 
which  I  was  some  years  ago  a  guest,  and  which  I 
believe  is  still  in  existence.  It  is  called  the  Q.  C.  Qub, 
and  is  held  bi-weekly  at  the  Thatehed  House  Hotel. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  give  the  meaning  of  the  title 
and  also  state  if  the  date  on  their  deed-chests  (aj>. 
1643 1  think  it  is)  is  the  correct  date  of  its  birth  r 

Nrmo. 


The  Biograph  for  July  contains  a  memcur  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  A.  Axon  of  this  city ;  and  a  sketch  of  the  life  and 
journalistic  labours  of  Mr.  Henry  Dunckley,  the  ^  Verax" 
and  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  Titus.  The 
writer  intimates  that  Mr.  Dunckley  is  a  native  of 
Warwick. 

An  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  pic* 
turee  by  Mr.  J.  H«  £.  Partington  at  the  Brazenose 
Club  has  been  issued  this  week.  It  contains  an 
interesting  memoir  of  the  painter,  and  twenty-four 
fac-simile  lithographs  of  his  principal  works.  Some 
of  these,  especially  the  fdngle  figures,  are  Yery 
effective  transcripts,  and  the  whole  book  forms  a 
pleasant  memorial  of  an  attractive  exhibition. 

The  council  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club 
have  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form,  from  their  forth- 
coming volume  of  Papers  (the  fifth  of  the  annual 
series),  the  bibliographical  biography  of  John  Ruskin, 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon.  It  vrill  be  found  a  very 
serviceable  guide  to  the  voluminous  and  complicated 
writings  of  the  great  art  critic.  Mr.  Huskin  seems 
to  regard  Mr.  Axon's  work  of  value,  for  he  writes : 
«I  am  exceedingly  obliged  by  the  careful  and 
courteous  manner  in  which  your  lecture  is  concaved 
and  arranged,  and  very  grateful  for  the  attention 
drawn  therein  to  my  books,  which  very  honest! j  I 
can  say  I  want  to  be  read  for  others'  sakes,  not  nune." 
For  popular  and  even  for  students'  use,  Uus  booklet 
is  superior  to  the  expensive  bibliography  of  M.  R.  H. 
Shepherd. 


June  28,  1879.] 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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NOTES 


A  BAIN  BINO. 

[1,120.J  Under  this  title,  but  not  in  the  Ctti/  News 
Note  colamn,  Arlunydd  Glan  Conway  described  an 
appearance  I  have  often  seen  in  Snowdonia,  but  which 
I  should  rather  call  a  solar  halo.  I  first  saw  it  a  little 
before  sunset  on  May  10, 1867,  and  sketched  it  on  a 
blank  paf^e  of  my  constant  Cambrian  companion, 
Bamsay's  Old  Glaciers,  In  course  of  a  walk  amid 
showers  and  gloom  from  Carnarven — ^no  Llanberis 
Railway  then — I  had  reached  the  twelve-milestone  in 
the  pass  when  a  lucid  interval  caused  me  to  look 
back.  The  upper  sky  had  cleared,  all  but  a  slight 
haze ;  a  few  white  mist-wreaths  capped  or  collared 
the  higher  peaks,  from  seaward  there  gleamed  out 
under  a  dark  cloud-bed  crested  with  glittering  sun- 
shine a  patch  of,  by  contrast,  intense  light ;  and  above, 
from  Llechog  on  the  Snowdon  to  Esgairfelen  on  the 
Glyder  side,  the  Pass  was  bridged  by  a  beautiful  arch 
of  light,  tinted  as  A.  G.  C.  mentions ;  but  its  key- 
stone was  a  bright  nebula  or  mock  sun,  from  which 
to  the  position  of  the  true  sun  behind  the  cloud 
descended  a  tapering  wedge  of  light.  The  under 
face  of  the  cloud  glowed  like  some  gorgeous  ceiling 
with  red  and  orange  tints  from  Ught  reflected  upward 
from  the  sea.  Next  day  was  bright  and  hot  as 
summer,  as,  in  fact,  had  been  the  case  for  some  weeks; 
so  that  the  winter's  snow,  such  as  I  had  found  in 
plenty  on  Helvellyn  at  the  end  of  the  month  the 
previous  year,  was  utterly  gone,  to  my  regret. 

On  the  12th,  however, "  Blackthorn  winter  "  came, 
in  hot  haste  as  Paddy  would  say,  to  atone  for  past 
neglect.  The  mountains  were,  above  the  2,000  feet 
line,  thickly  snow-dad;  and  on  ascending  Glyder-fach 
next  day  my  trousers,  wet  through  by  the  soaked 
heather  of  the  lower  slox>es,  clattered  like  boards  as 
I  trod,  in  dense  mist  and  a  roaring  nor'-easter,  the 
snow  on  the  heights,  which  creaked  under  foot  as  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  On  the  summit  I  fixed  an 
Elliott's  minimum  thermometer,  the  index-reading  of 
which  has  just  been  sent  me  by  a  friend.  This  was 
the  sharp  spell  in  which  occurred  Hermits  snowy 
Derby  day. 

I  saw  another  solar  halo  some  years  after  in  course  of 
descending  Moel  Siabod,  while  yet  about  2,000  feet 
above  sea-level,    It$  left  limb  re9te4  on  the  top  of 


Crib-y-ddyfl|gyl],  which  just  peered  over  the  nearer 
Crib-goch ;  and  its  right  on  the  top  of  Glydor-fawr, 
towards  its  south-east  angle.  The  mock  sun  and  its 
bright  taproot  were  again  to  the  fore,  and  the  latter 
was  visible  nearly  to  its  termination,  the  sun,  which 
had  but  just  dipped  behind  the  end  of  Esgair-felen. 
The  arch  spanned  Llanberis  Pass,  the  entrance  of 
which  appeared  blocked  by  Foel-berfedd.  Snowdon 
with  its  Ordnance  pile  and  the  hideous  huts  rose 
sharp  and  clear  to  left ;  and  again  the  back  of  one  of 
Bamsay's  woodcuts  proved  useful  as  a  sketch  block. 
This  instance  occurred  in  and  was  ^followed  by  fair 
weather. 

Again  September  21, 1873,  I  saw  the  phenomenon 
from  the  Bangor  road,  near  Capel-curig.  It  was  a 
magnificent  Sunday  afternoon,  following  a  day  of 
such  heavy  wet  as  seemed  to  end  a  week  hydropathic 
to  extreme  even  for  Snowdonia,  by  washing  the 
country  clear  of  visitors.  The  coach  loads  of  stream- 
ing umbrellas  going  stationwards  were  a  sight  to 
remember.  The  sun  was  high  above  Cefn-y-capel,  so 
that  most  of  the  ring  was  visible ;  but  those  who 
flinch  and  blink  at  a  bit  of  sunshine  (as  from  so 
seldom  seeing  it— vide  Kohl's  Travels— many  Man- 
chester folk  do)  could  not  have  observed  the  appear- 
ance. It  was  followed  by  ten  days  of  glorious 
weather ;  Snowdon  mostly  cloudless,  and  the  air  so 
clear  (as  it  frequently  is  after  as  well  as  before  rain) 
that  St,  David's  Head,  Ireland,  Isle  of  Man,  and  the 
Lake  country  showed  up  with  a  sharpness  I  have 
rarely,  in  nearly  fifty  ascents,  seen  equalled.  The 
Saesneg  l^ost  fled  just  a  day  too  soon ;  and  until  the 
end  of  the  month  two  or  three  of  us  had  Ben-y-gwryd 
all  to  ourselves.  Mr.  Owen's  rain-gauge  caught,  from 
September  1  to  20,  more  than  thirteen  inches  of  rain, 
but  none  in  the  concluding  ten  days.  H.  B.  B. 

Bale,  ICanchester. 

BBMINISCBNCES  OF  MANCHBSTBB  FIFTY  YBAB8 

AGO. 

VII.— BOMB  OMISSIONS  BT7PPLIBD. 

f  1,121.J  I  have  received  a  note  from  Mr.  W.  C. 
Daggett,  208,  Warde-street,  Hulme»  saying  "the 
velveteen  with  the  ear  of  com  and  the  word  fbbb 
thereon  was  printed  by  Charles  Ramsey,  at  his  works, 
Ancoats  Vale,  from  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  late  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  and  after  a  few  days  returned  by  him. 
I  had  a  waistcoat  made  up  from  the  same  piece  of 
cloth.  Mr.  Bamsoy  printed  several  pieces  for  the 
hoiise  I  was  with," 
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la  travelliDg  from  Buxton  to  Manchester,  after 
passing  New  Mills,  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  right 
opens  out  to  view,  and  in  it  a  cluster  of  white  build- 
ings is  seen.  These  are  the  Strines  Printworks.  The 
Strines  Printing  (company  have  occupied  a  prominent 
I)osition  in  Manchester  for  many  years.  Fifty  years 
ago  their  warehouse  was  in  MulberryHstreet,  Deans- 
gate,  which  was  then  a  very  nondescript  sort  of 
street  The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  was  there,  having 
since  undergone  considerable  architectural  improve- 
ment in  its  external  appearance.  Attached  to  it  were 
the  residences  of  the  Bevs.  Henry  Gillow,  Daniel 
Heame,  and  John  Billington.  The  street  was  then  as 
nairow  as  it  is  now,  but  nearly  all  the  old  buildings 
having  been  replaced  by  modern  warehouses  (one  of 
which  is  the  large  handsome  block  erected  by  Mr. 
John  Heywood)  it  has  lost  its  dingy  character  and 
put  on  a  brighter  aspect.  It  then  contained,  besides 
the  warehouse  of  the  Strines  Printing  Company,  five 
others,  several  private  dwellings,  and  the  tap  of  the 
Hope  public-house.  One  of  these  houses  was  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Addison,  a  silk  mercer  and  haber- 
dasher, of  King-street;  one  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
James  Parry,  a  portrait  painter ;  one  by  a  tailor,  and 
another  by  a  dressmaker ;  whilst  one  or  two,  it  was 
whispered,  were  houses  of  questionable  repute. 

In  my  last  notice  I  mentioned  the  firm  of  Carlton, 
Walker  and  Co.,  one  which  I  ought  not  to  have 
omitted  in 'a  notice  of  wholesale  firms.  Fifty  years 
ago  Mr.  James  Carlton  was  in  business  alone  as  a 
muslin  manufacturer,  at  13,  New  High-street,  his 
residence  being  then  in  Strangeways;  but  shortly 
afterwards  he  removed  to  Irwell  House,  Lower 
Broughton,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for  many 
years.  There  has  perhaps  not  been  a  Manchester 
merchant  whose  character  for  honour  and  integrity 
stood  higher  than  James  Carlton's,  Very  quiet  and 
undemonstrative,  he  was  the  true  Christian  gentle- 
man, and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  body.  Shortly  after  the  time  referred  to  he 
left  the  warehouse  in  New  High-street  and  founded 
the  firm  of  Carlton,  Walker,  and  Lewis,  in  whose 
service  my  only  brother  died,  the  new  warehouse 
being  in  Mosley-street,  and  still  in  the  occupation  of 
George  Walker  and  Co.  In  those  days  the  small  easy 
neckties  now  worn  by  gentlemen  were  unknown,  and 
the  neck  was  generally  encased  either  in  a  deep  stiff 
stock  which  buckled  behind,  or  in  a  large  silk  hand- 


si^ecimen  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  portrait  of 
Baron  Stockmar  given  in  the  first  volume  of  Theodore 
Martin's  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort    One  of  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  goods  was 
Frederick  Ramsden,  who  first  had  a  shop  in  Deans- 
gate.    His  trade  having  greatly  enlarged,  shortly 
after  New  Brown-street  was  opened  out  he  took  a 
warehouse  in  it  and  entered  into  the  general  trade ; 
when  my  brother  (having  served  an  apprenticeship 
with  Mr.  Peter  Drummond,  a  large  draper  in  Deans* 
gate,   and   father   of    Dr.   Drummond   of    Higher 
Broughton)  entered  Bamsden's  service,  and  after  a 
while  travelled  for  him.    After  being  with  him  six 
years  he  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Carlton, 
Walker,  and  Lewis,  and  having  travelled  for  them  one 
year  he  came  home  to  die  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
seven.    There  used  to  be  a  little  tale  told  of  one  of 
their  travellers,  a  Welshman,  which  as  a  good  joke  ia 
worth  repeating.    There  is  a  certain  class  of  goods 
known  as  jaconets,  and  which  I  am  told  are  glazed 
calicoes  used  for  lining  the  sleeves  of  coats,  &c.,  and 
were  sent  out  on  wooden  rollers.    When  these  goods 
were  first  introduced  the  firm  in  question  did  a  large 
trade  in  them.    The  Welshman  once  visited  a  draper 
in  the  principality,  and  in  describing  the  big  trade 
his  firm  was  doing  in  this  class  of  goods,  he  gravely 
assured  his  customer  that  such  was  the  demand  for 
them  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  buy  a  large  forest 
in  America  in  order  to  provide  wood  for  the  rollere. 
Amongst  packers  and  makers-up  I  may  be  allowed 
to  mention  the  London  firm  of  Wheelton,  Brewer, 
and  Bucklrnd,  which  though  not  here  fifty  yean 
ago,  opened  a  branch  in  Manchester  very  shortly  after 
the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  John  Brewer.    Their  place  of  business 
was  the  New  Market-hall,  opposite  the  end  of  Strutt- 
street,  near  the  City  News  office.    Though  an  old 
building  it  had  been  substantially  built  and  contained 
a  largo  room  on  the  ground  floor,  which  was  flagged 
as  though  it  had  once  been  a  marketrhall  for  the  sale 
of  some  kind  of  Manchester  goods.    I  see  it  is  now 
replaced  by  a  more  modem  structure.  Mr.  Wheelton 
was  sheriff  of  London  at  the  time  of  the  collision 
between  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  and  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  in  connection  with  the  trial  of  Btock* 
dale  V.  Hansard.     Stockdale  was  a  publisher  of 
a    certain    class    of    literature,    and    had    been 
attacked   by  some  member  in  his  place  in  the 
kerchief,  inside  which  was  a  very  deep  stiffener,  a  I  House  of  Commons.    His  speech  was  in  due  course 
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printed  by  Hansard,  against  whom  Stockdale  brought 
an  action  in  the  Queen's  Bench  for  libel.  It  was 
decided  that  although  the  member  was  privileged  in 
what  he  said,  Hansard  was  was  not  so  in  his  publica- 
tion of  it,  and  Stockdale  obtained  a  verdict.  It  was 
the  sherifiTs  place  to  levy  execution,  which  by  his 
officers  he  did.  Great  excitement  prevailed  in  the 
House  because  of  this  supposed  infringement  of  the 
liberties  of  Parliament,  and,  after  Wheelton  had  been 
summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House  to  explain  his 
conduct,  Parliament  avenged  itself  by  lodging  the 
poor  sheriff  in  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  for 
about  a  week,  when  he  was  liberated. 

My  next  will  have  reference  to  bleachers,  hookers- 
in  and  drysalters ;  and  finish  what  I  have  to  say  about 
the  Manchester  trade  and  traders  of  fifty  years  ago. 

J.  T.  Slugo. 

BIBCH  AND  PLATT. 

[1,122.]  There  is  a  quiet,  homely,  pretty  little  bit 
of  country  which,  like  its  neighbour  Piatt,  clings 
appealingly  to  the  skirts  of  advancing  Manchester, 
as  if  fearful  of  being  down-trodden  by  the  approach- 
ing columns  of  brick  and  mortar  and  a  swelling 
population,  the  intrenchment  of  its  own  brook  being 
incapable  of  resisting  the  invasion.  The  fields  behind 
Birch  Church,  parsonage,  hall,  and  farm  (which  are 
embowered  m  trees),  retain  much  of  their  old  charm, 
which  years  ago  impressed  itself  upon  our  feelings 
and  still  attract  groups  of  Saturday  and  Sunday 
country  ramblers.  Birch  must  have  been  a  truly 
sylvan  retreat  for  the  Manchester  merchant,  John 
Dickenson,  who  in  1744  purchased  the  estate  and 
retired  from  his  house  in  Maxket  Sted  Lane,  after- 
wards noted  as  the  Palace  (from  the  Pretender  Prince 
Charles  Edward  lodging  a  night  in  it),  and  then  the 
Palace  Inn.  During  the  troubled  times  of  Charles  the 
First  and  his  Parliament  the  quiet  and  then  obscure 
nooks  of  Birch  and  Piatt  each  sent  forth  a  man  who 
became  famous  in  that  struggle  for  pre-eminence. 
The  family  of  Colonel  Birch,  a  leading  and  successful 
defender  of  Manchester  against  the  Royalists  under 
Lord  Strange  (Earl  of  Derby),  who  besieged  it,  held 
Birch  from  1318  till  1744.  The  descendants  of  Dicken- 
son, now  Anson,  still  possess  it.  A  public-house  sign, 
the  ''General  Birch ,''  on  the  Ashton  Old  Bead,  is 
named  after  the  stirring  Parliamentary  colonel.  From 
Piatt  went  Charles  Worsley,  the  second  son  of  Balph 
Woraley,  of  Manchester,  yeoman,  who  puxchaaed  Piatt 


estate  in  1625  from  the  local  family  De  la  Piatt 
owners  from  1288.  Charles  Worsley  became  an  inti- 
mate and  favourite  friend  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  a 
Parliamentary  general.  He  died  in  Westminster 
Palace  in  1656,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
A  plain  slab  of  marble  perpetuates  his  name.  Shortly 
after  his  interment  a  Royalist  cavalier  secreted  him- 
self in  the  Abbey,  and  under  the  words  **  Here  lieth 
the  body  of  Charles  Worsley,**  chiselled  *\and  never 
a  worse  lay.**  There  is  at  Piatt  Hall  his  portrait  in 
oil,  and  there  are  now  in  Manchester  obscure  de- 
scendants of  his.  JAICBS  Btjby. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

DB.  CLAY  OF  ABHTON-TTNDEIl-LYNB. 
(Quexy  No.  1,118»  June  21.) 

[1,123.J  If  your  correspondent  H.  B.  is  desirous  of 
obtaining  authentic  information,  I  would  recommend 
him  to  call  at  the  rooms  of  the  worthy  doctor,  which 
are  situated  in  Piccadilly,  Manchester,  and  obtain  an 
interview  with  the  old  gentleman. 

J.  H.  Btjbton. 

THE  NTTTCBACKEBS'  CLUB. 
(Nos.  1,075  and  1.092.) 
fl,124.j  It  may  interest  some  readexB  of  this 
column  to  know,  as  I  can  tell  them  without  any  very 
great  breach  of  confidence,  that  the  facetious  article 
on  this  club  which  appeared  in  the  Cify  Lantern  of 
December  31st,  1874,  was  written  byMr.W.S.Mackie, 
then  chief  reporter  on  the  Examiner  and  Timee,  and 
now  editor  of  the  JEdmburgh  Daily  Jtenew,  It  was  a 
clever,  whimsical  burlesque  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
club  as  applied  to  certain  questions  which  were  then 
of  public  interest,  and  was  entitled  "  Disendowment 
of  the  Boyal  Nutcrackers."  It  is  well  worthy  of  a 
re-perusal.  Daitbix  Dinkokt. 

THB  TITAN  CLUB. 
(Nofl.  1,030  and  1.047.) 

[1,125.]  I  read  with  much  pleasure,  and  I  am  sure 
many  others  have  also,  the  interesting  sketch  Jaqubs 
gave  of  the  meetings  of  the  Titan  Club.  I  well  re- 
member on  one  occasion  being  present  at  one  of  these 
meetings  (my  friend  introduced  me  as  **  Hubert  '^ 
when  Mr.  Henry  Irving  was  asked  to  give  a  reading, 
and  in  complying  he  gave  us  *'  My  Uncle,"  which,  I 
thought  at  the  time,  was  a  very  grim  affair.  In  his 
rendering  of  this  piece  I  recollect  how  he  fumed  and 
gasped,  and  finally,  by  bis  tenible  eamestneas  (or 
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whatever  else  it  may  be  called)  we  found  he  had 
worked  his  way  underneath  a  table,  and  there  he  lay 
stretched  in  the  agonies  of  all  the  surroundings  of 
'*  My  Uncle."  Truly  it  was  a  painful  performance ; 
yet  still  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  in  my  hearing,  said  to  Irving, 
'*  Harry,  I  shall  live  to  see  the  day  when  your  name 
will  become  famous!''  How  well  the  shadow  of 
coming  events  were  cast  before  the  eyes  of  Toole 
I  think  has  been  amply  proved.  I  could  not  have 
believed  it  possible,  with  such  actors  as  x>oor  Gus 
Brooke  before  me.  It  would  be  interesting  to  a  large 
circle  of  your  readers  if  Jaqitss  would  contribute 
some  more  of  his  notes ;  more  especially  if  he  would 
give  us  the  club's  doings  on  Shakspere's  tercentenary 
commemoration.  Pittite. 

THB  TENT  METHOBIS^fS. 
(IToB.  1,027  and  1.089.) 

[1,126.J  The  Rev.  John  Pyer  was  a  Wesleyan 
minister  at  Bristol,  and  he,  with  Mr.  Pocock,  con- 
ducted tent  services  in  that  city  and  neighbourhood 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  masses.  The  district 
meeting  ordered  the  services  to  be  discontinued,  but 
these  gentlemen  resigned  their  connection  with 
Wesleyanism  that  they  might  continue  the  work 
which  had  been  so  successful.  I  do  not  know  why 
they  came  to  Manchester.  Your  correspondent 
William  Hill  does  not  state  any  reason.  I  have 
never  heard  that  they  laboured  in  any  towns  except 
Bristol,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool.  When  the  Poor 
Man's  Chapel  was  built  in  Manchester  the  tent  was 
removed  to  Liverpool.  Dr.  Raffles  preached  at  the 
opening  services  of  the  Poor  Man's  Chapel ;  in  all 
probability  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Rawlinga, 
who  was  a  Bristol  man  and  a  friend  of  Mr.  Pyer. 
This  Mr.  Rawlings  was  a  member  of  Dr.  Raffles' 
church  in  Liverpool.  The  tent  services  were  confined 
to  the  south  end  of  Liverpool,  in  what  was  then  the 
rural  district  of  Toxteth  Park.  The  fields  where  the 
tent  was  pitched  are  all  covered  with  houses  now.  I 
know  only  one  person  who  took  part  in  those  ser- 
vices, and  that  is  Mr.  John  Cocking,  who  as  a  boy 
helped  to  pitch  the  tent  on  Sunday  mornings  or  strike 
it  when  the  day's  worship  was  over.  It  would  be 
the  year  1824  when  these  Tent  Methodists  began  in 
Liverpool.  Messrs.  Pyer  and  Pocock  both  took  great 
interest  in  the  work  which  was  carried  on,  but  the 
popular  preacher  was  a  young  man  of  eighteen,  who 
had  come  from  Bristol.    He  looked  like  a  countiy 


boy,  but  he  had  power  to  gain  the  attention  and  win 
the  admiration  of  his  audiences.  This  youth  was 
George  Smith,  afterwards  Dr.  George  Smith,  of 
Poplar,  the  well-known  preacher,  and  secretary  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  tent  was  very  well  for  summer  time,  but  it 
did  not  serve  very  well  in  winter.  So  the  Tent 
Methodists  of  Liverpool  were  constrained  to  imitate 
their  Manchester  brethren  and  seek  a  permanent 
building  for  their  place  of  worship.  They  did  not 
erect  a  chapel,  but  hired  a  school-room  in  what  was 
then  Heath-street,  but  is  now  called  Hyslop-street. 
The  room  is  still  standing,  though  it  has  been  altered. 
It  is  now  a  mission-room  belonging  to  the  Presby- 
terians. The  people  continued  to  use  the  tent  in  fine 
weather  and  the  room  when  it  was  cold  or  stormy, 
and  to  keep  their  old  name  of  Tent  Methodists  until 
October  27, 1827,  when  at  a  church  meeting  specially 
called  for  the  purpose  the  members  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  Congregational  church.  George  Smith 
was  ordained  the  minister  in  the  following  month. 
From  that  time  the  Tent  Methodists  as  a  denomination 
ceased  in  Liverpool,  though  the  tent  services  were 
continued  by  the  church  which  had  become  Congre- 
gational. As  long  as  the  tent  would  hold  together  it 
was  used,  even  when  Hanover  Chapel  had  been  built 
for  the  worshippers. 

It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  church.  Hanover  Chapel  was  built  in 
1829,  and  was  burnt  down  in  June,  1855.  Berkley- 
street  Chapel  was  opened  in  1857.  Berkley-street 
Church  has  descended  from  the  Tent  Methodists, 
though  there  is  only  one  person  in  the  congregation 
who  was  a  Tent  Methodist.  The  others  are  scattered  or 
dead.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
other  church  which  owes  its  origin  to  this  movement. 
St.  Jude's  is  not  an  instance.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
the  site  of  the  Poor  Man's  Church  was  simply  pur- 
chased,  and  St  Jude's  built  upon  it.  There  was  a 
magazine  published  called  the  Tent  Methodist 
Magazine,  Do  any  of  your  readers  know  anything 
about  it  P  Thomas  Kbywobth. 

52,  SeU>ome>6treet,  Liverpool. 

THE  GBOLOGY  OF  1CAKCHB8TBB. 
Gfl'M.  1,039  and  1,114.) 

[1,127.]  It  may  probably  interest  your  corres- 
pondents on  this  subject  to  know  that  last  Saturday 
a  few  geological  students  began  a  series  of  geological 
rambles  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  yarions 
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tiona  named  in  the  Memoirs  mentioned  by  H.  B.,and 
published  by  the  Geological  Survey,  both  written  by 
Flrofeasor  Hull,  viz.,  The  Qeohgy  of  the  Country 
around  BoHon-le-Moors,  and  The  Geology  of  the 
Country  around  Oldham.  Last  Saturday  they  began 
with  the  Bolton-le-Moors  memoir,  and  chose  some 
sections  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury  showing  the 
Millstone  Grit  and  Lower  Coal  Measures,  especially 
noting  that  one  containing  the  feather-edgp  coal. 
Next  Saturday  they  will  take  a  portion  of  the  Irwell 
Valley  district,  illustrating  the  Middle  Ck)al  Measures, 
particularly  where  the  coal  seams  crop  to  the  surface. 
It  is  proposed  to  eventually  take  the  Upper  Measures, 
the  Permians,  and  such  secondary  rocks  as  may  be 
found  within  the  scope  of  this  memoir,  together  with 
the  sux)erficial  drifts,  before  entering  upon  the  Oldham 
one.  We  should  gladly  welcome  the  company  of 
your  coirespondents  or  others,  and  would  highly 
appreciate  any  guidance  and  information  they  might 
give  us.    I  enclose  my  address.  B.  T.  B. 

Allow  me  to  inform  H.  B.,  and  others  interested, 
that  Taylor's  Geological  Eesays  on  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Manchester  is  quite  out  of  print.  No  new  edition 
has  been  published  as  H.B  thinks,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  edition  was  sold  off  at  a  cheap  rate  in  1875, 
since  which  time  it  has  not  been  obtainable. 

Bibliopole. 

thb  fbeemasons. 

aro0. 1.178.  1,101,  ftnd  1,115.) 

[1,128.J  In  connection  with  Mr.  Shawcboss's  in- 
structive communication,  and  especially  his  reference 
to  the  first  lodge  of  the  new  order  of  freemasons— 
i.e.  the  one  at  present  in  existence — it  is  worth  noting 
that  on  Wednesday  in  this  week,  according  to  an 
account  in  the  Timee^  ''Prince  Leopold  was  formally 
installed  Master  of  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity.  The 
past  masters  form  a  large  portion  of  this  small 
and  select  lodge,  and  those  among  them  who  took 
part  in  the  ceremony,  in  addition  to  such  as  fill  some 
of  the  offices  already  named,  were  Dr.  Wharton 
Hood,  Mr.  W.  Fraser  Rae,  Mr.  C.  A.  Swinburne  (the 
poet).  Professor  Erasmus  Wilson,  and  Mr.  P.  A. 
Philbrick,  Q.C.  What  rendered  the  ceremony  the 
more  noteworthy  was  that  the  Prince  now  succeeds 
to  the  chair  which  was  occupied  from  the  year  1809 
to  1843,  by  his  great  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who 
instituted  a  royal  medal,  which  is  worn  by  members 
of  the  lodge  in  commemoration  of  his  mastership. 


The  lodge  is  remarkable  for  being  the  oldest  English 
lodge  in  the  craft,  if  not  the  oldest  authenticated 
lodge  in  the  world.  It  possesses  many  rare  and 
curious  Masonic  relics.  The  mallet  used  was  that 
employed  by  Charles  II.  to  lay  the  foundation-stone 
of  St.  PauFs  Cathedral,  and  was  presented  to  the 
lodge  by  its  then  Master — Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
This  mallet  is  made  out  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  the 
cathedral  which  stood  where  the  present  one  now 
stands.  A  piece  of  stone  dug  out  when  the  founda- 
tions were  laid,  and  belonging  to  the  Boman  temple 
which  preceded  the  Christian  Church,  is  another 
curiosity  which  the  lodge  obtained  from  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  Some  ot  the  lodge  furniture  in  exqui- 
site taste  was  designed  and  presented  to  it  by  the  great 
architect." 

Freemasonry,  therefore,  in  its  modem  and  much- 
altered  form,  may  now  definitively  be  considered 
to  be  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  years  old. 

Eboo, 

I  think  that  if  J.  Shawcboss  make  enquiry  of  the 
Bishop  of  Salford,  he  will  find  that  Reman  Catholics 
remaining  Freemasons,  or  members  of  secret  societies, 
cannot  receive  absolution.  I  should  like  to  have 
proof  that  Pius  IX.  was  a  Freemason.  Of  course 
Boman  Catholics  may  have  been,  and  may  be  now. 
Freemasons,  but  that  proves  nothing.  The  question 
is  whether,  if  they  presented  themselves  to  the  proper 
authority  and  declared  themselves  members  of  the 
order,  they  would  be  accepted.  I  think  not ;  and 
doubtless  the  Marquis  of  Bipon  was  aware  of  this 
when,  on  becoming  a  Boman  Catholic,  he  resigned 
office.  C.  H.  C« 

Wirksworth. 


QUERIES. 

[1,129. J  Bbadpori)  Rate  Book.— Can  any  of 
your  readers  say  where  the  Bradford  (near  Man- 
chester) rate  book  for  the  years  1711  to  1813  can 
be  seen  P    It  measures  eight  inches  by  six. 

ENQriREB. 

[1,130.J  Chief  Rents.— I  am  told  that  chief 
rents  are  unknown  in  England  except  in  the  counties 
of  Lancashire  and  Middlesex.  Is  this  correct,  and  if 
so,  how  came  it  about  that  this  form  of  land  burden 
obtained  here  and  nowhere  else  P  Acre. 

[1,131.]  The  Hookes*  Family,  of  Conway.- The 
following  inscription  appears  on  a  tombstone  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Miiry's  Church,  Conway: — ^"Here  lyeth 
y  body  of  Nich.  Hookes  of  Conway,  Ge,,  who  was  the 
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forty-flnt  child  of  bis  father,  William  Hookes, 
Esquire,  by  Alice  his  wife,  and  the  father  of  twenty- 
seyen  children, 'who  died  the  20th  day  of  March, 
lOdT."  I  should  be  glad  of  further  information  about 
this  family.  T. 

[1,132,1  Ckanqh  op  Coloub  in  Gold  Pish.— 
I  nave  a  large  lipoid  fish  which  I  received  about  twelve 
months  ago,  and  it  was  at  that  time  a  pure  gold 
eolour.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  noticed  it 
gradually  became  black  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
the  tail  tipped  black  and  also  the  nus.  At  the  same 
time  dark-coloured  fish  in  the  same  aquarium  have 
gradually  changed  lighter,  not  in  patches  but  entirely. 
Can  any  coReflpondent  teU  the  reason  of  this  P 

W.  A.  D. 

[1,133.1  FoBTBAiTfi  OF  Ghbist.— To  what  circum- 
stance does  Bunsen  allude  when  he  says: — ''We 
know  on  the  contrary  that  an  artistic  character  was 
first  given  to  the  head  of  Christ  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
pentury  at  Byzantium :  a  fact  now  ascertained  from 
the  wonderful  pictures  in  Justinian's  Chiurch  of  St. 
Sophia,  which  the  King  of  Prussia  ordered  to  be 
copied  before  they  were  again  covered  with  white- 
wash." (EgypfsTktce in  Univenal  Mittory,  Lond., 
1860.    Vol.  iv.,  p.  696.) 

A  Manchbstbb  Pythaoobban. 

[1J34.J  CowEN  OB  Cowan.— I  might  be  supposed 
to  imow  all  about  this  word  myself,  seeing  that  I 
used  it  in  an  answer  in  reference  to  the  Freemasons. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  I  am  aware  that  it 
is  applied  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  bright 
hieroglyphic  "  which  none  but  craftsmen  ever  saw," 
and  that  the  duty  of  the  tyler  of  a  lodge  is  being 
armed  with  a  drawn  sword  to  keep  off  all  cowens  or 
Intruders  to  Masonry,  Beyond  that  I  know  nothing. 
Can  any  contributor  or  reader  of  Notes  and  Queries 
enlighten  me  as  to  the  first  application  of  the  word 
in  this  symbolic  sense,  and  also  whence  and  where  it 
was  derived  P  I  may  add  that  it  is  indifferently 
spelled  as  given  above.  Dandib  Djnmoni. 


i^turl^os*  Jfttis  5,  1879. 


NOTES. 


English  Scenbby. — ^It  is  in  England  alone  that 
nature  is  helped  to  her  true  development.  In  our  parks 
an  endless  variety  of  trees  have  space  to  grow  to  their 
true  beauty,  Our  hedgerows,  our  hill-sides,  our  beds  of 
gorse  or  broom,  the  ^mks  in  our  western  and  other 
counties,  are  the  traveller's  garden  everywhere,  as  well 
as  shelter  from  sun,  wind,  and  rain,  ^o where  abroad 
can  the  botanist,  the  ornitholo^t,  or  the  entomologist, 
make  so  many  observations  as  m  this  country.  Ho  has 
odIv  to  stop  anvwhere  and  he  can  add  to  Ms  collection 
and  his  knowledge  as  well.  Nowhere  else  in  the  fre- 
(]uented  parts  of  Europe  can  the  cattle  be  seen  at  large 
in  the  fields  enjoying  themselves.  Nowhere  is  rural  life 
00  diffused  over  the  country,  or  each  little  valley  or 
knoll  so  vivified  or  hiunanised.  But  the  acme  and 
flower  of  all  this  natural  beauty  is  well-planned,  well- 
planted,  and  well-kept  pleasure  ground. — Times. 


PB0P06EI)    UNIYBBSXTY     AT    1CANCHBSTE&    VX 

lWO-1. 

[1,135.J  The  history  of  the  Owens  College,  from  the 
penning  by  John  Owens  of  the  far-sighted  clause  in  his 
will  by  which  a  University  education  was  put  within 
the  reach  of  the  young  men  of  Manchester,  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  news  just  announced  that  a  charter 
is  to  be  bestowed,  forms  a  wonderful  chapter  in 
modern  educational  annals.  So  far  as  I  am  aware, 
no  reference  has  been  made  by  the  energetic  and 
sagacious  advocates  of  this  measure  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  a  new  project,  but  that  it  was  before  the 
same  district,  with  Manchester  for  its  centre,  239 
years  ago.  It  is  due  to  the  publicHspirited  gentiemen 
who  then  laboured  to  obtain  a  University  for  Man- 
chester that  the  facts  should  now  be  called  to  mind. 
The  review  of  the  circumstances  will  present  some 
suggestive  parallels  and  points  of  interest  not  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  notice  at  the  present  moment. 

At  the  time  in  question,  the  journey  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  from  the  northern  parts  of  England,  and 
particularly  from  Westmorland  or  Lancashue,  was  a 
formidable  underiaking.  In  a  recent  volume  of  his 
Recreations,  A.K.H3.  has  related  that  even  in  his 
early  days  the  journey  was  not  lightly  encountered. 
But  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  boys  were  sent  to  college 
from  the  age  of  fourteen  and  upwards ;  and  parents 
wisely  hesitated  to  commit  their  children  to  the 
perils  of  the  roads,  and  to  deprive  them  of  personal 
oversight  and  the  influences  of  home-life.  The 
Northern  Grammar  Schools,  excellent  as  many  of 
them  were,  did  not  always  make  the  best  of  the 
"  hopeful  wits"  which  were  nurtured  in  them;  and 
young  men  were  often  put  into  cures  and  other  posi- 
tions without  sufficient  qualifications.  The  expense 
of  living  at  the  southern  universities  was  another 
serious  hindrance  to  their  use ;  and  on  this  account 
many  English  parents  sent  their  boys  to  one  of  the 
four  Scotch  Universities. 

Considerations  such  as  these  influenced  many  private 
gentiemen  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  to  endeavour 
to  extend  the  influence  of  education  by  founding  a 
northern  university  at  Manchester.  There  were  de- 
liberations about  it  in  the  year  1640.  At  that 
time  the  grown-up  laale  population  of  Mancheetec 
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and  Salford  proper  was  about  1,700  in  nnmberi 
and  there  were  besides  in  the  chapebies  and 
townships  of  Manchester  about  the  same  number. 
One  of  the  chief  projectors  of  the  measure  was 
Lord  Strange,  better  known  as  the  martyr  Earl  of 
Derby.  Canon  Bainea^  memoir  of  this  nobleman 
shows  that  he  possessed  considerable  literary  colture ; 
and  a  few  years  before  the  date  named  he  and  his 
father  had  been  interested  in  providing  a  library  for 
the  use  of  the  parish  of  Manchester.  Lord  Strange, 
who  was  a  frequent  resident  at  Aldport,  near  Man- 
chester, was  the  owner  of  the  buildings  now  known 
as  Ghetham's  College,  which  with  rare  judgment  were 
pitched  upon  as  the  site  of  the  new  foundation.  The 
scheme  had  likewise  the  support  of  the  Fairfax 
family,  of  Denton  and  Nmi  Appleton,  Torkshire, 
which,  representing  the  interest  of  that  important 
comity,  was  ready  to  subscribe  amply  to  the  endow- 
ment, and  saw  good  reasons  for  the  choice  of  the 
town  of  Manchester.  The  house  of  Fairfax  had  given 
a  worthy  name  to  English  literature  in  the  translator 
of  JenuakmDekoered ;  and  another  member  of  it 
was  the  generous  patron  of  Dodsworth  and  the  donor 
of  that  antiquary's  MSS.  to  the  Bodleian.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  names  of  the  Manchester  gentle- 
men who  advocated  the  establishment  of  the 
University  are  not  recorded. 

The  following  letters  have  been  preserved  amongst 
the  oorreflpondence  of  the  Fairfax  family  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  first  letter  is  from  the  pen 
of  Henry  Fairfax,  bom  1588,  a  younger  son  of  Thomas, 
first  Lord  Fairfax,  who  died  1640.  This  gentle- 
man was  a  very  amiable  person,  and  his  tastes, 
like  those  of  his  uncle  Edward,  lay  in  the  gentler 
avocations  of  life.  He  was  fond  of  heraldry  and 
antiquities,  and  corresponded  with  Daniel  King.  Li 
Oley's  preface  to  George  Herberts  Country  Parmm, 
IL&Dxy  Fairfax  is  called  "  a  regular  and  sober  fellow 
of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge.**  His  father  gave 
him  the  living  of  Newton  Kyme,  in  Torkshire,  which 
he  left  about  1623  to  become  the  Bector  of  Ashton- 
under-Lyne,  to  which  Sir  George  Booth  presented 
him.  In  the  Civil  War  his  parsonage-house  at  Ashton 
was  the  resort  of  the  persecuted ;  but  from  that  home 
he  was  driven  under  somewhat  brutal  circumstanoes ; 
and  a  former  curate,  John  Harrison,  took  his  place. 
Fairfax  afterwards  became  Bector  of  Bolton  Percy, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  he  died  there  6th  April,  1665.  The 
letter  referred  to  is  addressed  to  hisi  elder  brothoTi 


Ferdinand,  who  had  then  recently  succeeded  the 
first  Lord  Fairfax  in  the  barony.  He  had  been 
knighted  in  1607;  he  was  one  of  the  MJ'.'s  for  Tork- 
shire in  the  Long  Parliament ;  and  soon  after  the  date 
of  the  present  letter  he  was  general  of  the  northem 
forces  for  the  Parliament.    He  died  in  1649. 

I«    OOFT  OF    A  LSTTSS    TO    FBBBDrANIK),   LOBD    VAIBFAX 
8BNT  ICABGH  20lH,  1640-1. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship,— I  have  here  inclosed 
some  propositions  lately  made  at  Manchester,  in  a  public 
meeting  there,  concerning  an  university ;  which,  if  you 
please  to  consider  what  good  it  may  bring  to  our  whole 
North,  and  other  parts ;  what  fjLorj  to  the  Parliament  to 
be  the  founder  of  that,  and  what  honour  to  your  lord- 
ship to  be  chief  agent  in  it;  posterity  may  bless  you, 
and  the  work  itself  will  speak  that  the  like  hath  not 
been  in  England  (if  Cambridge  be  the  last),  not  of  two 
thousand  years.— Your  lordship's  ever  faithful  and 
loving  brother  and  servant,  Hbnbt  Fairfax. 

n.  TOB  vBnnoN  to  tkb  loho  PAsuAianiT. 

To  the  Bight  Honourable  the  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
now  assembled,  tbe  humble  Petition  of  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  Clergy,  FTeeholdeni,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  northem  parts  of  England, 

Humbly  showetiv— That  whereas  the  want  of  an 
university  in  the  northem  parts  of  this  kingdom,  both 
in  this  and  former  ages,  hath  been  m>prehended  a  great 
prejudice  to  the  kingdom  in  general,  but  a  greater 
misery  and  unhappiness  to  these  countries  In  particular, 
many  ripe  and  hopeful  wits  being  utterly  lost  for  want 
of  education,  some  belog  unable,  others  unwilling,  to 
oonmiit  their  children  of  tender  and  unsettled 
age  so  far  from  their  own  eyes,  to  the  sole  care 
and  tuition  of  strangers:  We  therefore  humbly 
crave  leave  to  offer  unto  your  pious  care  and  wise  con- 
sideration the  necessity  of  a  third  university,  and  the 
convenience  of  such  a  foundation  in  the  town  of  Biau- 
chester,  for  the  future  advancement  of  piety  and  good 
learning  amongst  us. 

Fizst^— In  all  humility  we  submit  unto  your  grave 
judgements  the  consideration  of  the  great  distance  of 
both  univezsitles  from  us  ■  many  parts  of  the  countries 
wherein  the  petitioners  are  inhabitants  lying  above  two 
hundred  miles  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  few  under  one 
hundred,  insomuch  that  divers  gentlemen  are  induced 
to  send  their  sons  to  foreign  universities,  or  else  to  aOov 
them  only  country  breeding. 

Secondly.— 'The  great  charges  of  the  other  universitieB, 
necessarily  occasioned  by  tbe  multitude  of  scholars ;  the 
dearth  of  provisions,  the  want  of  fuel  and  scarcity  of 
k>dgingB  forcing  many  men  of  indiitosot  and  oompetent 
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eetatM,  able  enough  to  maintain  their  children  in  another 
eonTsnient  place  of  the  kingdom,  either  to  debar  them  of 
aniyereity  breeding,  to  make  them  servitors,  or,  at  beet, 
to  allow  them  only  two  or  three  years'  maintenance,  and 
than  to  provide  them  of  a  country  cure,  or  which  is 
worse,  without  any  degrees,  without  university  learn, 
ing,  to  procure  th^m  holy  orders,  and  so  obtrude  them 
upon  the  Church,  which  (we  speak  from  sad  experience) 
bath  occasioned  nuiny  ignorant  and  unlearned  ministers 
amongst  us. 

Thirdly.— The  great  hopes  we  have  that  from  hence 
might  issue  cible  and  learned  men,  laborious  pastors  and 
teachers,  to  convince  and  discourage  Papists,  and  other 
superstitious  people,  who,  for  want  of  able  scholars, 
daily  take  growth,  and  increase  to  the  great  hindrance 
of  piety  and  true  religion. 

Fourthly  .^The  charitable  intentions  of  these  countries 
In  general,  more  especially  of  some  private  gentlemen 
therein,  who  intend  to  be  liberal  benefactors  for  the 
pitovision  and  bringing  up  of  the  poor  scholars  of  these 
parts,  which  now  are  either  lost  or  burdensome  to  the 
other  universities.  This,  therefore,  we  apprehend,  might 
be  a  great  ease,  and  no  dishonour  to  them ;  a  blessing 
to  us,  and  a  benefit  to  the  commonwealth,  which  others 
wise  will  lose  the  gratuities  of  these  gentlemen — they 
/nlely  intending  to  bestow  their  monifioence  in  this 
pious  work,  and  no  other. 

.  Fifthly.— The  honour  that  might  hence  arise  to  these 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  which,  by  reason  of  their  distance 
from  the  Court  and  universities,  have  suffered  a  double 
•dipse  of  honour  and  learning. 

Sixthly. — ^We  crave  leave  to  certify  that  we  apprehend 
Manchester  to  be  the  fittest  place  for  such  a  f oxmdation, 
it  being  almost  the  centre  of  these  northern  parts,  a 
town  of  great  antiquity,  formerly  both  a  city  and  a 
sanctuary,  and  now  of  great  fame  and  ability,  by  the 
happy  traffic  of  its  inhabitants,  for  its  situation,  pro- 
vision of  food,  fuel,  and  buUdings,  as  happy  as  any  town 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  To  all  this  we 
add  the  convenience  of  the  college  there  already  built, 
both  large  and  ancient,  and  now,  as  we  understand, 
Intended  to  this  purpose  by  the  piety  and  munificence 
of  the  Right  Honourable  James  Lord  Strange,  a  noble 
encourager  of  this  great  work. 

Upon  these  and  what  other  grounds  your  greater 
wisd'^ms  and  judgments  may  dictate  unto  you,  we 
humbly  beseech  you  to  take  into  consideration  the 
necessity  of  this  great  and  pious  business. 

The  picture  of  Manchester  presented  by  this  peti- 
tion is  of  exceeding  interest.  It  retained  its 
picturesquenessy  according  to  old  inhabitants;^  up  to 


the  beginning  of  the  present  oentnry.  It  was  not  for- 
gotten by  the  petitioners  that  their  town  was  onoe  a 
city.  Its  right  of  sanotoary  was  abolished  in  the 
year  1541, 

The  claims  of  Manchester  were  contested  by  York, 
The  inhabitants  of  that  city  and  county  drew  up  two 
petitions,  "which  set  forth  the  better  advantages  of 
Tork  for  the  proposed  foundation .  These  petitioners 
approved  of  the  scheme  on  the  same  grounds  as  Man- 
chester, and  they  deplored  the  want  of  higher  educa- 
tion, attributing  to  its  absence  the  more  active  spread 
of  Popery  in  the  north.  Tork,  they  said,  was  a  more 
central  place;  it  was  a  very  ancient  and  famous 
city,  ''supported  by  the  strong  pillars  of  commerce 
and  trade  from  very  many  foreign  kingdoms;"  it  had 
a  college,  the  Bedron,  already  well  endowed,  with  a 
large  hall  for  readers  and  good  convenient  lodgings 
for  the  students;  and,  lastly,  there  was  a  library 
**  sometime  the  most  famous  in  Europe,  but  being  burnt 
about  the  time  the  University  of  Paris  was  founded 
[1206],  it  may  now  again  be  made  to  flourish  by  the 
help  of  charitable  x>6r80n8.''  They  omit  not  to  point 
out  that  there  was  a  printer  already  there. 

Lord  Fairfax's   reply  to  his  brother,  dated  from 
his  lodgings  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  King-street 
London,  22nd  March,  1640-1,  was  as  follows  i-^ 

ni.  TO  XT  vxBT  Lovnro  bbotesb,  kb.  hxkbt  faibtax 

AT  ASHTON-XTNDBB-LINB. 

Good  Brother^— I  have  received  your  letter,  and  in  it  a 
petition  for  an  university  to  be  erected  at  Manchester 
which  cannot  be  done  but  by  a  bill  in  Parliament.  The 
charge  will  be  great — about  one  hundred  marks  [£66. 
13s.  4d.],  and  the  effecting  what  is  desired  will  bo  very 
uncertain.  Those  well  affected  to  the  now  imiversities 
(which  include,  indeed,  every  member  of  our  House \ 
will  be  in  danger  to  oppose  this.  I  should  be  most  glad 
to  have  such  a  bill  pass,  as  beneficial  not  only  to  that 
but  all  the  northern  counties.  I  shall  advise  with  the 
knights  and  burgesses  of  that  county,  and  go  the  way 
they  shall  think  fittest ;  but  I  much  fear  a  happy  issue 
of  it,  especially  now  that  the  House  has  made  an  order 
to  entertain  no  new  matter  till  some  of  those  great  and 
many  businesses  we  have  grasped  be  ended,  the  chief 
whereof  are  my  Lord  Lieutenant's  trial  [E.  of  Stratford'sl 
this  day  only  entered  into,  which  is  like  to  hold  one 
week;  the  next  will  be  my  Lord  of  Canterbury*a 
trial  [Laud's],  and  with  that,  Episcopacy  and  Chords 
government  (I  hope  not  the  Liturgy^  which  many  abo<A 
av.    •      •      •    .      • 
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The  last  part  of  the  letter,  which  ia  aobecribed^  '^  Tour 
Tory  affectionate  brother,  Fer.  Faiifaz,"  is  devoted  to 
other  pabUc  and  personal  matters. 

About  a  month  later  Henry  Fairfax  again  urged 
the  matter  of  the  University  upon  his  brother's  notice, 
suggesting  that  the  promoters  would  send  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  Ck>uncil.  To  this  there  was  a  reply 
addressed,  20  April,  1841,  to  '*  My  very  loving  brother, 
Mr.  Henry  Fairfax,  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,''  in  which 
Lord  Fairfax  stated  that  he  had  *'  advised  with  divers 
gentlemen  of  Liancashire  and  Chester  concerning 
an  University  at  Manchester,  but  find  them  hope- 
less of  having  it.  I  gave  the  writings  concerning  that 
business  to  Ifr.  [Balph]  Ashton,  one  of  the  Knights 
for  that  county,  to  confer  with  the  rest^  who  has  not 
yet  given  me  any  answer.  The  way  to  effect  it  must 
be  by  Bill,  which  will  be  a  charge  of  100  marks  at 
least,  too  much  to  be  hazarded  on  so  great  an 
uncertainty ;  and,  theretore,  I  think  it  fittest  to  let 
that  rest  and  let  none  come  to  solicit  it  in  this 
troublesome  time  when  all  businesses  of  the  common- 
weal are  at  a  stay,  my  Lord  of  Stratford  still  keeping 
us  in  play.* 

The  Civil  War  for  a  time  put  an  end  to  the  legis- 
lation for  the  cultivation  of  literature  in  the  north  of 
England.  The  idea  was  not,  however,  lost,  but  was 
carried  out  in  a  modified  form  and  on  a  smaller  f  cale  by 
Cromwell,  who  instituted  the  University  of  Durham 
out  of  the  sequestered  revenues  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  That  foundation  was  broken  up  at  the 
Restoration,  and  the  present  University  was  founded 
in  1833^  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

John  E.  Bailry. 

Btretf ord,  Xanobetter. 

BBXIKISCXNCBS   OF   1CANCHK8IBB    FIFIT  YBAB8 

AQO. 

VIII.    BLBACHBBS,  HOOKBBS-IN,  AlO)  DBT8ALTBBS. 

[1,186.]  There  were  several  large  bleachworks  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  amongst  which 
might  be  named  those  of  the  Bealeys  at  Badcliffe, 
near  Bury,  and  the  Ainsworths  at  Halliwell, 
Bolton.  The  ancient  name  for  a  bleacher  was 
a  "whitster,''  and  the  business  seems  to  be  as 
old  as  the  cotton  trade.  There  are  not  many 
firms,  either  manufacturing  or  otherwise,  which  are 
in  full  operation  to-day,  and  can  look  back  to  an  un* 
interruptedly  prosperous  career  of  at  least  ISO  years, 
through  father,  grandfather,  great-grandfather,  and 
greattsreai-gnmdfather.   The  ]a.ge  and  flourishing 


bleaching  concern  of  Biohaid  Bealey  and  Go.  at  Bad* 
cliffe,  however,  is  in  this  proud  position.  The  first 
lease  of  land  and  buildings  for  their  bleachworks  is 
dated  May  26, 1750,  and  recites  the  previous  occupa- 
tion of  the  lessees.  The  conveyance  is  from  James 
Marsden  to  William  Bealey,  Bichard  Bealey,  and 
Joseph  Bealey,  since  which  timQ  they  or  their 
descendants  have  oonstantiy  occupied  the  works  as 
"  whitsters."  Joseph  was  the  second  son  of  WiUiam, 
and  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  head  of 
the  firm.  Joseph's  son  Bichard  succeeded  to  the 
business  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Balph,  their 
warehouse  being  in  Bank-street ;  and  in  accordance 
with  a  custom  ref enred  to  previously,  their  inn  was 
the  White  Horse,  Hanging  Ditch. 

In  1811  Bichard  was  in  partnership  with  his  son 
Adam,  as  Bichard  Bealey  and  Son,  their  warehouse 
being  in  New  Cannon-street.  Bichard  died  in  1817, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Adam,  who  did  not  live  many 
years  after.  He  had  married  a  Chester  lady,  whose 
sister  became  the  wife  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Warren.  She 
survived  her  husband  many  years,  and  carried  on  the 
business  in  her  own  name  as  "Mary  Bealey."  In 
1829,  the  time  these  notices  specially  refer  to,  her 
warehouse  was  in  Birchin  Lane.  Both  she  and  her 
husband  were  strongly  attached  to  the  Wesleyan 
cause.  Amongst  that  body  few  ladies  have  been  as 
widely  known  and  as  deservedly  rdspected,  on  account 
of  her  noble  deeds  and  many  virtues,  as  Mrs.  Mary 
Bealey.  Her  daughter  married  the  well-known 
Wesleyan  lawyer,  Mr.  Ferdval  Bunting,  who  retired 
from  Manchester  to  London  a  few  years  ago.  Her 
eldest  son  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  is 
county  magistrate.  I  believe  there  is  a  probability 
of  the  business  being  perpetuated  in  the  family  many 
years  longer ;  and  one  cannot  but  wish  for  the  f unily 
as  long  and  as  prosperous  a  career  in  the  future  as 
they  have  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

I  know  not  whether  the  institution  of  **  hooking- 
in"  still  exists,  or  whether,  owing  to  the  march  ol 
civilisation,  it  has  been  abolished.  Fifty  years  ago  it 
was  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Hooker»'in 
abounded  at  every  street  comer.  In  the  days  when 
there  were  no  rail?rays  and  men  had  to  use  the  more 
tedious  method  of  travelling  by  stage  coach,  a  Journey 
to  Manchester  and  back  was  a  more  formidable  affair. 
Country  drapers  from  distant  places  could  not  then 
run  over  to  Manchester,  buy  goodSi  and  return  in  a 
day.   Henoe  they  came  here  seldomery  bat  stayed 
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longer  and  bought  more  largely  at  onoe.  laving  then 
in  Karket^treet,  I  had  opportonitieB  of  seeing  the 
hooker»-in  swarm  aboat  the  doors  of  the  Thatched 
House  Tayem,  the  White  Bear,  and  similar  inns  every 
morning,  besieging  the  head  waiters,  who  were  pretty 
well  f ee'd,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  who  had 
aniTod  over  night  Many  were  the  tales  which  were 
told  of  them.  One  was  that  an  old  and  a  young 
stager  in  different  lines  were  talking  together  at  the 
warehouse  door  of  the  latter,  when  a  gentleman 
passed,  on  which  the  old  stager  said  to  the  other : 
^That  is  lir.  So-and-so,  from  Leicester ;  he  is  a  large 
buyer  in  your  way."  Away  went  the  young  one  after 
the  gentleman,  and  presenting  his  card,  begged  him 
to  turn  in  and  look  round,  with  the  assurance  that 
they  had  some  goods  very  cheap  which  would  exactly 
suit  him.  He  did  his  work  so  well  that  there  was  no 
resistance,  and  Mr.  So-and-so  followed  to  see  the 
stock.  Casting  his  eye  round  the  first  room,  he 
quickly  assured  the  salesman  that  there  was  nothing 
in  that  room  in  his  line.  Bo  with  the  next,  and  so 
with  the  next.  At  last  the  question  was  put  to  him, 
"  What  line  is  yours  P  "  "  Oh,»  repUed  he,  "  I  am 
David  Bellhouse,  the  timber  merchant."  One  well- 
known  gentleman  of  this  class  was  Mr.  Joseph  Scott, 
familiarly  known  as  Joe  Scott  He  was  a  smart, 
well-dressed  man,  with  a  dash  of  the  aristocrat  in  his 
appearance.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  he  was  once 
sent  to  London  by  his  employers  on  a  special  mission, 
which  only  required  his  presence  there  for  a  day  or 
so.  He  went  to  an  ordinary  inn  and  announced  him- 
self as ''  Lord •*  Shortly  after  the  waiter  pointed 

him  out  to  another  gentleman  as  "  Lord P  when 

he  was  much  astonished  by  the  reply,  ''That!  — ; 
why,  that's  Joe  Scott  of  Manchester."  It  used  to  be 
said  that  the  firm  of  William  Grant  and  Brothers  was 
the  first  to  employ  hooker»-in  and  the  first  to  give  up 
the  use  of  them. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of  it  was  customary  to  lock 
up  the  warehouse  during  the  dinner  hour ;  keeping 
it  open  was  the  exception  to,  not  the  rule.  Then  the 
circumference  was  nearer,  the  centre  Manchester  had 
not  spread  itself  out  as  it  has  done  since,  and  the 
homes  of  the  employ^  were  nearer  the  scenes  of 
their  labour.  There  were  few  who  did  not  go  home 
to  dinner,  and  hence  there  were  hardly  any  restaurants 
such  as  now  abound  on  every  hand.  There  was  no 
Saturday  half-holiday ,  and  both  master  and  man  made 
much  longer  hours  than  is  now  the  practice.  In  busy 


times  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  be  at  business  till 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock,  and  even  twelve,  on  Satmday 
nights  as  well  as  other  nights. 

Having  spoken  of  calico  printers,  it  is  not  possible 
to  avoi4  a  passing  glance  at  the  Diysalters,  the 
nterests  of  the  two  beuig  so  united.  They  were  an 
iactive  and  intelligent  class.  What  a  flutter  they  use 
to  be  in  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  morn- 
ings, when  the  printers'  carts  arrived  each  with  a  load 
of  prints,  and  with  requisitions  for  certain  drugs  and 
drysalteries  wanted  at  the  works,  to  be  sent  back  in 
the  carts.  Like  the  busy  bee  gathering  honey  from 
every  opening  flower,  they  were  quite  as  busy  going 
from  door  to  door  of  the  print  warehouses,  showing 
samples,  giving  quotations,  and  gathering  orders. 
The  most  prominent  figure  of  that  busy  band  was 
the  late  William  Benjamin  Watkins,  afterwards  Mr. 
Alderman  Watkins,  who  with  his  robust  frame  was 
to  be  seen  on  these  occasions  trudging  about  with 
quick,  firm  step,  dressed  in  buckskin  knee  breeches 
and  top  boots.  By  some  of  us  Juveniles  (and  I  fear 
by  others  too)  he  was  irreverently  designated  "  Buck- 
skin Billy,"  and  also  '<  Old  Leather  Breeches." 

The  author  of  Qimoraohiana  has  hit  off  what  I 

have  described : — 

Deardrysaltenl  who  on  accustomed  round 
Each  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Siituiday  are  found 
Skipping  up  warehouse  steps  with  action  smait 
**  Good  morning,  sir !    Pray  have  you  had  a  cart  f 
Is  there  aught  wanting  for  the  works  to-day? 
Promptast  attention  shall  our  porters  pay. 
Our  Wigs  aro  excellent,  and  you  well  know 
That  at  this  time  they  are  extremely  low.'' 

J.  T.  Slugo. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

THB  Q.  C.  CLUB. 
(Query  ITo.  1,119,  'June  21.) 
[1,137.  J  I  have  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Q.  C. 
Club,  and  have  been  told  that  the  origin  of  the  said 
club,  and  also  the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  lettetrs, 
are  only  made  known  to  the  members.  They  are 
imparted  to  them  as  a  secret,  and  I  understand  have 
never  yet  been  divulged.  Vulgak. 

THB  TITAN  CLUB. 

(ITos.  1,030.  1,047,  and  1,12S.) 

[1,138.1    Where  are  the  archives  of  this  dubP     I 

am  sure  a  most  interesting  paper  might  be  compiled 

from  them.    It  was  among  the  Titans  that  the 
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Davenport  Brothers  were  first  exposed.  I  forget  my 
club  cognomen,  but  cannot  forget  the  pleasure  I  had 
in  the  company.  Philip  Day. 

Prince's  Theatre,  ICanchester. 

CHIEF  RENTS. 
(Query  No.  1,130,  June  28.) 

[1,139.]  AcBB  has  been  misinformed  as  to 
chief  rents  being  unknown  in  England  except  in  the 
counties  of  Lancashire  and  Middlesex.  Immediately 
after  seeing  his  query  I  turned  to  the  "  Sales  by  Pri- 
Tate  Contract"  column  of  a  Manchester  daily,  and 
there  saw  properties  offered  for  sale  situate  at 
Alderley  Edge,  Sale,  Knutsford,  and  Bowdon.  Chief 
rents  may  be  created  in  any  county  of  England,  and 
probably  exist  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  most  of 
them,  if  not  all.  Under  the  feudal  system  introduced 
by  the  Normans,  lands  were  granted  by  the  lords  or 
barons  to  tenants  who  rendered  therefor  certain  mili- 
tary duties,  and  the  performance  of  these  duties  was 
equivalent  to  the  payment  of  rent.  I  have  no  doubt 
chief  rents  have  been  paid  in  money  for  centuries.  A 
small  chief  rent  was  made  payable  out  of  land  in 
Ashton-under-Lyne  by  a  deed  dated  1681. 

J.  H.,  JUNB. 

DE.  CLAY  OF  A8HT0N-UNDBB-LYNB. 
(Not.  1,118  and  1,123.) 

[  1 ,140.  J  The  query  about  Dr.  Clay  brought  up  very 
pleasant  memories.  Forty  years  ago  I  and  many 
other  boys  were  Dr.  CIay*s  pupils  in  a  chemistry  class 
at  the  Ashton  and  Dukinfield  Mechanics'  Institution, 
and  there  I  received  my  first  lessons  in  chemical 
science.  The  doctor,  our  teacher,  was  a  kind-hearted 
genial  man,  loving  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  and 
teaching  the  class  gratuitously.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
positive  delight  to  him  to  give  instruction.  Besides 
this  instruction  in  chemistry,  the  doctor  took  us  some- 
times to  a  field,  when  he  would  give  us  interesting 
information  about  the  formation  of  the  coal  measures, 
and  we  greatly  enjoyed  our  rambles  along  the  upper 
waters  of  the  ri?er  Tame  and  up  the  hill-sides  on  the 
upper  millstone  grit.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  went  with 
the  Owens  College  Geological  Class,  under  the  guidance 
of  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  and  our  rambles  at 
Miller^s  Dale  forcibly  reminded  me  of  my  boyish 


rambles  with  our  good  teacher  Dr.  Clay,  but  among 

different  strata.    How  true  are  the  lines — 

Tis  granted,  for  no  plainer  truth  appears. 
The  most  important  are  our  early  years ; 
The  mind  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  she  sees  and  hears ; 
And  through  the  rest  of  life  holds  fast  the  cue 
Which  education  gives  her,  false  or  true. 

The  lessons  in  Dr.  Clay's  class  gave  me  a  great  love 
for  science,  and  ever  since  those  days  I  have  delighted 
especially  in  chemistry  and  geology;  and  though 
both  sciences  have  made  great  advances  since  then, 
yet  the  impressions  received  in  the  classroom  of  the 
old  institution  at  Ashton  have  enabled  me  to  read 
with  zest  the  learned  works  of  LyeU,  Miller,  Page 
Frankland,  Boscoe,  and  others.  Many.years  ago  Dr. 
Clay  removed  from  Ashton-under-Lyne  to  Manchester, 
and  up  till  recently  he  resided  in  Piccadilly ;  but  it  is 
very  long  ago  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  overwrote  any  other  work 
than  the  one  referred  to.  6.  H. 

Enroll  House  School,  Lytham. 

QUERIES. 

[1,141.1  William  Taylob.  —  According  to  the 
List  of  JLancashire  Authors  William  Taylor  ^author 
of  The  Dreaming  Oirl  and  other  poems,  published 
in  1841,)  was  bom  at  Boy  ton  on  the  1st  March,  1786. 
I  shall  be  glad  of  further  information  with  respect  to 
this  writer.  Dot. 

[1 ,142.]  MooKBAKBBS.— The  natives  of  Middleton 
are,  I  believe,  designated  by  the  $oubrtquet  of  "  moon- 
rakers."  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  supply  the 
orig[in  of  the  odd  name.  A  fanciful  legend  is  given 
for  its  origin  to  the  effect  that  some  Middletonians, 
returning  from  a  boose,  happened  to  see  the  moon 
reflected  in  a  clear  pond,  and  their  powers  of  observa- 
tion being  thert^by  somewhat  obfuscated,  they  mistook 
the  reflection  for  a  good-sized  cheese,  when  they  im- 
mediatelv  commenced  to  rake  the  pond  to  obtain  the 
coveted  comestible.  Of  course  this  must  be  apocry- 
phal. There  is  a  Moonrakers*  Inn  in  Chapel-street, 
Salford.  Jaqubs. 

[1,143.  J  RoYTON.— What  is  the  etymology  of  the 
name  of  this  village,  which  some  few  years  bsck 
(and  I  hope  still)  was  known  amongst  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  as  the  modem  Athens  from  the 
number  and  vigorous  life  of  its  literary  and  scientific 
institutions.  A  not  improbable  derivation  is  hry  or 
hryg  (Saxon  a  thom)  and  ton — town,  t.^.,  Thornton. 
A  village  of  the  latter  name  exists  at  no  great 
distance  from  Boy  ton.  Harland  fAfamrestre,  p.  596) 
suggests  "  from  Rige,  Ry(?e  (A)  lye  or  Rih  (A)  hairy 
rough  and  tun."  How  is  the  name  spelled  in  old 
charters  ?    This  might  throw  light  upon  the  matt)* 

A  Manchbstbb  Pythagobban, 
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HBHINISCBNCSS    OF   HAKCHBSTEB    FIFTY  TEAHS 

AOO. 

IX.  D0CT0B8. 

f  1,144.'J    In  1829  there  were  twenty-two  physicians 
practisinpf  in  Manchester,  and  104  sui^i^eons,  making 
a  total  of  120  medical  men.     It  is  not  possible  now 
to  divide  them  into  two  distinct  classes,  as  was  the 
case  formerly.    Then,  medical  etiquette  prohibited  a 
physician  performing  a  surgical  operation,  however 
trivial.    The  physician  was  quite  distinct  from  the 
surgeon.    At  present  there  are  in  Manchester  270 
medical  men,  many  of  whom,  though  possessing  the 
title  of  M.D.,  are  practising  as  surgeons.    I  calculate 
there  are  thirty  gentlemen  who  are  pure  physicians, 
158  who  are  pure  surgeons,  and  82  who,  though  they 
have  the  title  of  M.D.,  practise  as  surgeons.    Four  of 
the  physicians  of  half  a  century  ago  were  in  practice 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century — viz..  Dr.  Banks, 
who  then  lived  in  Market-street,  removing  afterwards  | 
to  George-street ;  Dr.  Michael  Ward,  who  resided  in 
King-street  and  afterwards  in  Downing-street ;  Dr. 
Mitchell,  living  in  Piccadilly ;  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Bardsiey, 
uncle  of  the  late  Dr.  James  L.  Bardsiey.    The  former 
was  residing  in  Chatham-street,  Piccadilly,  in  1794, 
and  continued  to  do  so  till  about  1827,  when  the 
nephew  began  practice ;  the  elder  Bardsiey  giving  up 
the  house  in  Chatham-street  to  him  and  retiring  to 
Ardwick  Green.    The  late  Dr.  J.  S.  Bardsiey  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  eventually  went  to  reside  in  Greenheys,  but 
retained  the  house  in  Chatham-street  for  consulting 
rooms  to  the  time  of  his  retirement.  Who  can  reckon 
the  number  of  bright-faced  guineas  and  sovereigns 
which  have  been  laid  upon  the  table  in  one  of  those 
rooms  in  the  course  of  eighty  years? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  was 
a  Dawson-street,  turning  somewhere  out  of  Mosley- 
street,  but  where  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
In  it  Dr.  Hull  then  lived,  who  was  in  1829  one  of  the 
leading  physicians,  he  having  removed  into  Mosley- 
street.  In  the  same  street  was  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Davenport  Hulme;  and  in  King-street  that  of  Dr. 
Edward  Holme,  both  of  them  enjoying  a  large 
practice. 


It  is  impossible  to  call  to  remembrance  the  medical 
men  who  were  in  practice  in  Manchester  half  a  century 
since  without   being  struck  with  the  fact  of  the 
longevity  of  many  of  them,  notwithstanding  that 
they  lived  in  the  very  heart  of  Manchester  during  a 
great  part  of  their  lives,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Mr. 
Turner,  proving,  ss  I  think,  that  our  good  city  is  not 
the  unhealthy  place  some  people  would  represent  it 
to  be.  The  elder  Bardsiey  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man 
I  well  remember  him  as  a  slender,  tall,  old  gentle- 
man, with  his  head  bent  forward  in  walking;  whilst 
Sir  James  was  far  advanced  in  life  when  he  was  called 
away.    The  same  observation  is  true  with  respect  to 
the  others   I  have  named — Drs.  Hull,  Davenport 
Hulme,  Holme,  Banks,  Mitchell,  Ward,  and  to  two 
other  leading  physicians  of  that  day,  Drs.  Lyons  and 
Jarrold.    In  a  former  notice  I  mentioned  the  case  of 
Mr.  Bloor,  now  of  Southport,  who  lived  seventy-two 
years  in  one  house  in  Piccadilly.    The  next  house  but 
one  to  his  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  John  Windsor, 
F.L.S.,  an  old  and  much-respected  surgeon.   He  began 
practice  in  the  same  house  in  1815,  and  after  living 
there  fifty-three  years,  died  in  1868,  in  his  eighth- 
second  year.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  lived  highly  esteemed  not  only  by  the 
members  of  that  body  but  by  others  who  knew  him. 
Soon  after  he  began  practice  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  surgeons  to  the  Eye  Institution,  with  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Barton,  and  was  consulting  surgeon 
to  it  at  the  time  of  his  death.    One  of  his  sons  is  a 
member  of  the  City  Council,  and  another  follows  hia 
father's  profession.    Our  respected  fellow-townsman, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Needham,  married  one  of  his  daughters. 

Another  octogenarian  who  was  practising  fifty  years 
ago  is  Dr.  Radford,  then  living  in  King-street.    He 
is  now  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  and  is  to-day  taking 
as  active  a  part  in  the  duties  connected  with  St. 
Mary*s  Hospital,  in  which  he  has  always  taken  the 
liveliest  interest,  as  if  he  were  a  young  man.    He 
attended  my  brother  in  his  last  illness.    Nor  are  these 
the  only  instances  of  such  remarkable  1  ongevity  in 
the  medical  men  of  half  a  centiury  ago.    Some  time 
during  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century  Mr. 
John  Johnson  Boutflower  began  practice  in  Green- 
gate,  Salford.    About  the  year  1823  he  took  his  son 
John  into  partnership,  and  both  were  practising  fifty 
years  ago.    Mr.  John  Boutflower  is  still  living,  and 
though  in  his  turn  he  has  a  son  who  has  taken  his 
place,  yet  I  believe  that  he  still  aees  a  patient  oocar 
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sionally.  I  know  that  up  to  a  recent  period  he  did. 
I  am  not  aware  of  hia  exact  age,  but  a  surgeon  who 
haa  been  in  practice  at  least  fifty-six  years  must  now 
be  a  very  old  man.  Another  instance  is  that  of  Dr. 
Harlandy  who  fifty  years  ago  lived  in  Salf ord ;  and 
having  many  patients  in  Manchester  as  well  as  in 
Oldham,  Rochdale,  and  other  towns,  he  used  to  meet 
them  at  21,  MarketFstreet,  where  I  was  an  apprentice, 
and  where  he  called  every  day.  He  was  then  a 
bachelor  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  John  Dugdale, 
whose  niece  he  eventually  married.  He  retired  from 
practice  some  years  since,  and  is  now,  I  think,  a  little 
over  eighty  years  old,  and  enjoying  a  peaceful  old  age 
at  his  residence  in  Greenheys.  His  son  is  curate  of 
Stretford.  The  late  Mr.  fioberton,  who  had  a  large 
practice,  died  a  few  years  since  at  an  advanced  age. 
Fifty  years  ago  he  lived  in  King-street,  which  it  will 
be  seen  was  then  very  popular  with  medical  men  as 
a  place  of  residence.  The  late  Mr.  B.  T.  Hunt,  who 
also  attained  an  advanced  age  and  died  a  few  years 
agt3,  lived  in  Gartside-street  at  the  time  we  speidc  of. 
He  was  then  assistant  surgeon  to  the  Eye  Institution, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  Manchester  to 
Disley,  which  took  place  a  few  ^ears  before  his 
decease,  he  held  the  position  of  surgeon  to  it. 

The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Jordan,  who  attained  such 
eminence  both  as  a  surgeon  and  as  a  lectui^r  on 
anatomy,  began  practice  about  the  year  1822,  in  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Blundstone,  at  No.  4,  Bridge-street, 
and  was  there  in  1829.  Mr.  Jordan  lived  to  a  great 
age.  The  late  Mr.  Heath,  who  had  a  large  practice, 
and  who  also  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  was  living  in 
Cooper-street  at  the  time.  Mr.  James  Braid,  who 
made  a  great  stir  at  one  time  by  his  lectures  on  and 
practise  of  animal  magnetism,  was  living  in  Picca- 
dilly in  the  house  which  he  continued  to  occupy  for 
some  time,  but  he  afterwards  removed  to  St.  Peter's 
Square. 

Amongst  the  leading  surgeons  were  Messrs.  John 
and  Robert  Thorpe,  James  Ainsworth,  John  A.  Ran- 
flome,  and  W.  J.  Wilson.  John  Thorpe,  the  father  of 
Robert,  was  then  the  oldest  surgeon  in  Manchester, 
and  was  practising  several  years  before  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  His  house  was  then  in  Cock  Gates, 
Withy  Grove,  a  place  we  should  now  think  very  unfit 
for  the  residence  of  a  surgeon.  In  1829  he  was  living 
in  King-street ;  whilst  his  son,  who  began  practice 
somewhere  about  the  year  1814,  lived  in  Oldham- 
street.    Robert  (or,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  Bob) 


Thorpe  I  remember  very  well ;  as  well  as  James 
Ainsworth,  to  whom  my  master  once  sent  me  with 
some  slight  accidental  injury.  The  latter  began  prac- 
tice about  the  year  1808,  at  the  upper  end  of  King« 
street,  where  he  was  residing  in  1848,  and  where  he 
continued,  I  believe,  till  his  death.  Mr.  J.  A.  Ran- 
some  was  practising  in  Princess-street  in  1810,  and 
after  some  years  removed  to  St.  Peter's  Square,  where 
he  was  eventually  succeeded  by  either  his  son  or 
nephew  Joseph.  There  were  at  this  time  two  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  as  well  as  two  drug- 
gets members  of  the  Society  of  Friends— Mr. 
Ransome  and  Mr.  Windsor. 

Another  surgeon  practising  at  this  time  in  Man- 
chester was  Mr.  Charles  GresweU,  living  in  Great 
Ducie-street,  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Greswell,  incum- 
bent of  Denton.    The  latter  was  a  quaint-looking, 
little  old  gentleman,  well  known,  I  believe,  as  a  very 
learned  man,  who  had  another  son  in  the  Church,  the 
author  of  some  important  works.  Mr.  Samuel  Barton, 
who  afterwards  rose  to  eminence,  was  then  living  in 
Mosley-street.    He  retired  from  the  profession  many 
years  ago,  and  after  an  absence  from  Manchester  for 
a  time  returned,  residing  at  Bankfield,  near  the  en- 
trance to  Manley  Park,  where  he  died  a  few  years 
since.    A  little  higher  up  Mosley-street,  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton, 
who,  though  he  never  had  a  large  practice,  was  well 
known  amongst  the  literary  and  scientific  circles  of 
Manchester.    He  eventually  took  the  degree  of  M  J)., 
and  retired  some  time  ago  from  Manchester.     A 
few   years  since  I   had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
with    him,     anl    of     finding    him    well.       His 
father,  who  was  the  bread  baker  of  the  day  at  No.  3, 
Piccadilly,  was  a  wealthy  old  gentleman,  having 
made  a  considerable  fortune  in  his  business.    Owing 
to  the  very  superior  quality  of  his  bread,  for  which  he 
got  a  higher  price  than  any  other  baker,  he  had  almost 
a  monopoly.    (I  can't  help  saying  in  a  parenthesis, 
that  I  do  not  find  any  bread  like  it  now.)    He  will  be 
remembered  by  many,  no  doubt,  as  a  big  and  very 
old  man,  moving  about  very  slowly,  with  the  weight 
of  years  bowing  him  down,  and  his  feet  encased  in  a 
huge  pair  ot  shoes.    At  the  close  of  the  last  century 
he  had  a  shop  in  High-street. 

I  have  mentioned  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Turner  else- 
where, and  the  age  to  which  he  lived.  His  career  was 
a  remarkably  successful  one  from  the  first.  Fifty 
years  ago  his  prescriptions  coming  to  be  dispensed 
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were  neither  few  nor  far  between.  I  well  remember 
hifl  neat  handwriting  at  that  time,  the  style  of  which 
altered  so  little  with  advancing  years.  Independently 
of  his  ability,  the  secret  of  his  success  was  not  far  to 
seek.  He  was  remarkably  genial  and  kindly  in  his 
manner,  and  always  brought  sunshine  into  a  sick  room. 
If  a  poor  fellow  was  down,  he  would  try  to  lift  him 
up.  If  a  patient  thought  it  was  all  oyer  with  him, 
he  would  try  to  cause  '*hope  eternal "  to  spring  up  in 
his  breast.  He  preached  the  doctrine  that  it  is  not 
work  which  kills  men,  but  worry.  He  acted  on  it 
and  proved  the  truth  of  it,  for  he  was  never  worried, 
worked  to  the  last,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
Anyone  acquainted  with  the  medical  men  of  Man- 
chester fifty  years  ago  will  not  think  a  notice  of 
them  compii  te  without  some  mention  of  Mr.  Heurtley, 
who  practised  as  a  surgeon  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
residing  during  that  time  first  at  the  Infirmary,  then  in 
Spring  Gardens,  and  afterwards  in  Oldham-street, 
where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  he  was  house  apothecary  at 
the  Infirmary,  and  afterwards  went  into  practice. 
He  lived  and  died  a  bachelor,  and  was  rather  remark- 
able both  in  appearance  and  dress,  wearing  pantaloons 
made  after  the  fashion  adopted  by  the  dandies  of  a 
former  period— fitting  tight  round  the  calf,  and  finish- 
ing ofif  above  the  ankle.  He  set  himself  up  as  a  great 
wit,  and  was  very  fond  of  punning.  If  he  said  a  good 
thing  which  took,  he  never  rested  till  he  had  related 
it  to  all  his  friends  to  whom  he  could  gain  access,  and 
to  some  of  them  more  than  once.  Not  only  so,  but 
he  took  a  great  delight  in  proclaiming  to  everybody 
that  he  was  an  unbeliever  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  and  the  truth  of  Christianity.  The  consequence 
was  that  his  practice  was  very  limited,  though  no 
doubt  his  ability  was  great.  J.  T.  Slugg. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEKS. 

BUBIAL  F0LK-IX)BE:    PBOPITIATINa  THE  BEES. 
CNote  No.  1.065,  May  31.) 

[1,146.]  I  have  just  read  Mr.  R.  Wood's  communi- 
cation. It  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  know 
that  the  same  custom  obtains  in  America.  Whittier, 
in  his  Neio  England  BaUads^  has  one,  "  Telling  the 
Bees,"  in  which  are  the  following  verses:— 

•  •  •  . 

Nothing  changed  but  the  hives  of  bees. 


Before  them,  under  the  garden  wall. 

Forward  and  back. 
Went  drearily  singing  the  chore-nrl  small 
Draping  each  hive  with  a  shred  of  black. 

Trembling'  I  listened :   the  summer  sun 

Had  the  chill  of  snow ; 
For  I  knew  she  was  telling  the  bees  of  one 
Gone  on  the  journey  we  all  must  go. 

■  •  •  •  • 

But  her  dog  whined  low ;  on  the  doorway  sill 

With  his  cane  to  his  chin. 
The  old  man  sat ;  and  the  chore-girl  still 
Sung  to  the  bees  stealing  out  and  in. 

And  the  song  she  was  singing  ever  since 

In  my  ears  sounds  on : — 
^  Stay  at  home,  pretty  bees,  fly  not  hence ! 
Mistress  May  is  dead  and  gone !" 


And  in  ScribnerU  Magadne  for  this  last  May,  in  an 
article  on  *'  The  Pastoral  Bees,**  the  following  sentence 
occurs : — "  There  is  an  old  superstition  sUll  cherished 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  that  in  order  to  hare 
luck  with  bees  you  must  tell  them  of  any  death  that 
occurs  in  the  family.  If  you  fail  to  do  this  they  will 
go  ofif  or  will  perish  in  the  hive.  In  the  edge  of  the 
evening,  after  the  bees  are  all  in  from  the  day's  toil, 
if  it  be  summer,  the  master  or  owner  approaches  the 
hive,  raps  gently  upon  it,  and  when  the  bees  respond 
with  their  inquiring  buzz,  says  softly, '  John  (or  Mary) 
is  dead.'  It  iia  a  roundabout  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  unless  you  take  a  lively  interest  in  your  bees  and 
become  intimate  with  them  and  they  with  you,  and 
have  a  good  understanding  on  both  sides,  they  wiU 
not  prosper  under  your  care." 

I  know  this  is  the  custom  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
States,  but  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  it  '*  out  West," 
where  I  am  sorry  to  say  holidays  and  old  customs  are 
not  as  prevalent  as  *'  at  home."  Joseph  Gaskell. 

Rock  Island,  IHinoifl,  June  18. 

THE  TITAN  CLUB. 
(Nos.  1,CS0, 1,047, 1,125,  and  1,138.) 

[  1 ,146. J  The  Titans  invariably  celebrated  the  birth- 
day of  Shakspere  in  a  formal  manner,  all  of  which 
were  distinguished  by  a  humble  devotion  and  a  liyely 
admiration  for  *'  Fancy's  sweetest  child  ;**  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  tercentenaiy  anniversary  to  hold  a 
celebration  worthy  (for  our  limited  circle)  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  event,  the  remembrance  of  which, 
even  now,  recalls  associations  of  a  very  delightful 
character.  The  clubroom,  which  was  always  specially 
applied  to  our  own  use  (what  a  quaint  old  wainsootted 
room  I),  was  beautifully  and  appropriately  decorated 
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for  the  occasion;  the  president's  ''throne"  being 
blazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  bard  in  relief.  In  pre- 
parinpf  for  it,  the  idea  was  once  seriously  entertained 
of  each  member  dressing;  for  the  event  in  the  parti- 
cular character  from  which  he  took  his  club  cognomen ; 
but,  unfortunately,  our  brother  "  Puck"  was  of  such 
extensive  rotundity  in  the  umbilical  region  it  was 
found  impossible,  notwithstanding  the  great 
resources  of  the  ''Boyal**  wardrobe,  to  fit 
him  with  integuments  suitable  to  his  tricksy  proto- 
type. Another,  whose  figure  was  not  quite  a  match 
for  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  would  perhaps  not  have 
shown  up  to  advantage  in  a  Venetian-shaped  dress; 
and  a  few  other  corporeal  eccentricities  of  a  like 
nature  existing,  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  the 
idea,  much  to  the  disgust  of  some  of  the  more  shapely 
of  the  "lay  brothers,"  who  were  naturally  desirous  of 
strutting  for  one  night  at  least  in  borrowed  plumes. 

The  club  assembled  at  half-past  ten  on  the  night  of 
April  22,  and  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  banquet.  By 
the  time  this  was  discussed  midnight  had  arrived, 
and  as  the  clock  struck  a  solemn  silence  was  observed 
for  a  few  minutes^  which  ushered  in  the  natal  mom 
of  the  Great  Titan.  The  President  then  rose  and 
said :  **  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  and  here 
is  our  chief  guest,"  at  the  same  time  placing  a  laurel 
wreath  on  the  bust  which  stood  at  his  side.  The 
loving  cup  (presented  by  Walter  Montgomery)  was 
passed  from  the  chair,  each  member  drinking  to  **the 
immortal  memory  of  William  Shakspere."  The  pro- 
ceedings which  followed  partook  wholly  of  a  Shak- 
sperean  char8Cter,nothingelse,in  the  way  of  speeches 
or  otherwise,  being  introduced  from  first  to  last.  It 
was  truly  a  Shaksperean  symposium !  Each  member 
in  turn  then  read  or  recited  an  appropriate  passage 
from  his  works,  and  it  was  notable  at  the  time  that  a 
large  number  of  the  selected  passages  were  taken 
from  the  Sonnets.  An  original  ode  was  read  by 
"  Bottom,"  now  a  respected  and  able  Town  Councillor. 
**  Nym  "  read  a  **  cento,"  a  connected  poem  made  up 
solely  of  lines  from  Shakspere's  plays,  a  curious  com- 
position of  last  century,  if  I  remember  rightly;  it 
was  very  effective.  "  Pistol "  read  another  original 
ode ;  and  it  was  followed  by  a  "  cento "  of  a  most 
humorous  description,  also  composed  of  lines  from 
the  plays,  composed  and  read  by  "Adonis"  (Harry 
Thompson).  Shaksperean  glees  and  songs  were 
interspersed  during  the  night.  On  the  occasion  two 
oil  pictures  (painted  by  one  of  the  members),  Shak- 


spere*s  house  and  the  church  at  Stratford-on-Avon, 
were  presented  to  the  club  by  the  artist.  They  now 
hang  on  the  parlour  wall  opposite  me  as  I  write.  The 
frames  were  the  present  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving.  The 
visitors'  book  of  the  Bed  Horse  Hotel  at  Stratford, 
where  Washington  Irving  "  took  mine  ease,"  extend- 
ing over  many  years,  and  containing  a  large  number 
of  eminent  names,  was  presented  by  "  Christopher 
Sly"  (Mr.  Wybert  Bousby).  In  looking  over  the 
pages  of  this  book  it  is  particularly  interesting  to 
note  the  very  large  proportion  of  names  with  U.S«^. 
attached,  indicating  very  clearly  the  great  veneration 
(or  hero-worship)  entertained  for  Shakspere  by  our 
American  cousins.  From  this  hasty  sketch  your 
readers  will  readily  draw  the  inference  that  our  cele- 
bration was  unique,  most  enjoyable,  and  perfect  in 
its  way. 

It  was  while  making  arrangements  for  this  cele- 
bration that  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers  promulgated  the 
idea  of  giving  a  Shaksperean  entertainment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Dramatic  College  School,  which  will 
not  readily  be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness  it.  It  consisted  of  a  short  biogra- 
phical sketch  and  readings  from  the  plays  by  the  late 
Mr.  Charles  Calvert.  These  readings  were  exquisitely 
illustrated  by  tableaux  vivants  represented  bythe  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  then  Theatre  Boyal  company ; 
each  tableau  was  accompanied  by  a  Shaksperean  song 
or  glee.  One  of  the  pictures,  Lawrence's  celebrated 
painting  of  John  Kemble  in  the  character  of  Hamlet, 
was  strikingly  reproduced  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Irving. 
Said  the  Guardian^  "Of  the  sixteen  or  eighteen 
tableaux,  not  one  failed  to  call  forth  an  encore.  They 
were  admirably  selected  and  presented, and,  notwith- 
standing their  novelty,  they  were  in  every  respect 
successful."  They  were  given  at  the  close  of  the  play 
for  the  night  and  continued  for  about  a  fortnight, 
when  they  had  unfortunately  to  be  withdrawn  owing 
to  other  engagements  pending  at  the  theatre. 

The  Manchester  public* are  indebted  to  the  Titan 
Club  for  the  masterly  exposS  of  the  Davenport 
Brothers'  imposture.  Three  of  the  members,  Messrs. 
Chambers,  H.  Irving,  and  F.  Maccabe,  conceived  the 
notion,  and  a  s^nce  was  successfully  performed  at 
the  Club.  This  burlesque  stance  was  witnessed  by  a 
few  gentlemen  of  the  press,  who  suggested  its 
publicity,  which  whas  done,  first  in  the  Lecture  Hall 
of  the  Athennum  before  a  large  audience  invited  by 
the  Club.    This  remarkable  performance  was  afte^^ 
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wards  giyen  in  the  Free-trade  Hall  and  other  places 
by  Mr.  Irving  as  Dr.  Ferguson,  who  introduced  the 
performers  k  hi  Davenports,  and  Mr.  Philip  Day  and 
Mr.  F.  Maccabe  as  the  Brothers,  the  latter  even  out- 
doing the  impostors  in  the  supernatural  (P)  manifes- 
tations they  exhibited.  The  Doctor^s  introductory 
speech  was  a  masterpiece  of  burlesque  oratory.  I 
am  sorely  tempted  to  send  it  for  insertion,  but  I  fear 
I  have  ahready  exhausted  your  space. 

Jaqubs  (late  hoa.  sec.) 

Leventbulme. 

DOLGELLY. 
(IToa.  1,107  and  1,116.) 

[1,147. 1  Bingley,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
accurate  of  writers  on  Wales,  spells  it  Dolgelle,  and 
translates  it  **  the  holme  of  the  groves."  There  seems 
no  need  to  lug  in  the  **  Celtic  compound  dol-dir,**  nor 
yet  those  mysterious,  and  as  scholars  begin  to  suspect, 
much-slandered  fellows  the  Druids,  inasmuch  as  dol, 
pure  and  simple,  means  a  meadow,  and  cell!  (by 
mutation  gelli)  a  grove.  Dir,  by  mutation  from  tir 
(land),  is  superfluous.  These  mutations  of  initial 
consonants  are  a  great  stumbling-block  to  the  English 
student.  In  South  Wales  are  the  fine  mountains  called 
the  Brecon  Beacons,  or  ^  Vans ;"  but  why  the  latter 
name  P  On  the  Ordnance  map  each  peak  is  lettered 
**  Y  Fan  "  so  and  so ;  one  of  them  being  Y  Fan-big,  a 
name  on  which  the  dictionary,  which  gives  only  the 
radical  forms  of  words,  throws  no  light.  But  look 
for  *'  Ban,"  and  you  will  find  it  rendered  **  high  or 
lofty/'  while  "  Pig,"  the  radical  form  of  '*  big,"  means 
a  point  or  pike ;  the  name,  in  fact,  signifying  ''  the 
lofty  peak."  F,  single,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Eng- 
lish V,  and  ff  of  our  f . 

The  highest  of  these  ^  Vans "  (Fan)  rises  to  the 
height  of  2,910  feet— only  19  feet  lower  than  Cader 
Idris.  The  Ordnance  map,  in  giving  this  height, 
omits  the  name,  which  I  was  told  was  Cader  Arthur. 
Few  are  aware  of  such  heights  in  South  Wales.  The 
range  affords  magnificent  ilatural  sections  of  the  old 
red  sandstone.  Winklb. 

Balet  Hanchetfcer. 

THS  TENT  METHODISTS. 
(No8. 1,027, 1.089,  and  1,126) 

[1,148.]  Mr.  Thomas  Keywobth  says  that  if  he 
remembers  rightly  the  site  of  the  Poor  Man*s  Chapel 
in  Manchester  '*  was  simply  purchased,  and  St.  Jude's 
bdlt  upon  it."  With  your  permission  I  will  give  a 
short  account  of  the  prominent  facts  connected  with 
the  matter, 


The  Tent  Methodists  pitched  their  tent  in  Mather- 
street,  and  after  working  some  time  felt  themselves 
able  to  build  a  permanent  place  of  worship.    They 
purchased  a  plot  of  ground  in  Canal-street,  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  Great  Ancoats-street  to  Mather^treet, 
but  near  at  hand.    When  it  was  determined  to  be^in 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  male  worshippers  assembled* 
set  to  work,  and  got  out  the  foundations  for  their 
chapel.    After  the  building  had  been  in  in  use  some 
time  as  a  place  of  worship,  under  the  Bev.  John  Pyer, 
dissensions  arose,  and  the  building  was  advertised  to 
be  sold.    The  late  Mr.  Robert  Gardner  attended  the 
sale  in  1837  and  bought  the  Poor  Man's  Chapel,  and 
in  conjunction  with  a  few  friends  made  it  over  to  the 
Church  of   England.    After  various  improvements 
and  additions  the  church  was  consecrated   by  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  in  1842.    Upon  the  building  show- 
ing signs  of  decay  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new 
church  in  Mill-street,  Great  Ancoats,  which  being 
completed  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester, April  14,  1866.    The  old  church  stood  for 
two  or  three  years  afterwards,  when  it  was  pulled 
down  and  the  area  was  flagged  and  asphaltedjeaving 
a  good  open  space  and  playground  in  front  of  the 
schools.    I  have  a  photograph  of  a  print,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sort  of  certificate  of  membership,  repre- 
senting the  tent  fixed  with  a  flag  flying,  on  which  are 
the  words  **good  will  to  men."     Underneath    the 
picture  of  the  tent  are  the  words, "  *  If  this  counsel  or 
this  work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  naught.    But  if 
it  be  of  God  ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be 
found  even  to  fight  against  God.'  Acts  v.  38.  Gamaliel 
Sarah  Baxter.    Peter  Annie,  secretary."    From  the 
preceding  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Tent  Methodists  not 
only  bought  the  ground  but  built  their  chapel,  which 
was  afterwards  used  as  St.  Jude's  Church. 

W.  Pbkscott. 


QUERIES. 

f  1,149.]  Welchee.— What  is  the  origin  and  deri- 
vation of  the  sporting  word  "  welcher,"  as  appbed  to 
a  man  who  lays  the  odds  against  horses,  accepts  the 
money  of  the  backers,  and  then  levants  without 
paying  the  bets  he  has  lost  P  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  word  alluded  to  is  spelled  with  a  "c"  and  not 


I  with  an  "s." 


Dandib  Dinmont. 
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[1,150.]  Thk  Wobsleys  op  Manchester.— 
Beferriog  to  the  Note  on  Birch  and  Piatt  in  your 
last  issue,  would  any  of  your  readers  kindly  inform 
me  if  the  Charles  Worsley  mentioned  is  an  ancestor 
of  John  Worsley,  dyer,  of  Ardwick,  who  died  in  1807; 
and  whether  the  woman  Worsley,  mentioned  in  the 
Manchetter  Courier  February  23,  1833,  confined  in 
Manchester  Workhouse  as  a  lunatic,  and  who  had 
bequeathed  to  her  property  yalued  about  ;£  15,000, 
and  who  died  in  1835,  is  any  relation  or  descendant 
of  the  aforesaid;  and  if  the  present  tenant  of  Piatt 
Hall  is  any  descendant  of  any  of  the  former  persons? 
I  would  esteem  it  an  inestimable  favour  for  the  infor- 
mation requested.  Ax  Intebested  Pabty. 

[1,151.]  The  Rev,  John  Johnson,  A.M.— Was 
this  clerical  author  connected  with  this  district  P  He 
wrote  '*  The  Primitive  Communicant ;  in  Three  Dis- 
courses on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist ;  in  which 
the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church  are  fully 
explained.  With  Acts  of  Devotion  upon  the  same 
subject.  By  the  late  Reverend  John  Johnson,  A.M., 
Vicar  of  Cranbrook,  in  Kent."  The  second  edition. 
Manchester  :  Printed  for  Mrs.  Mary  Johnson. 
MDCCXXXVIII.  8vo.,  pp.  151.  If  Mr.  Johnson  was 
not  to  the  Lancashire  manner  born  he  travelled  far 
in  search  of  a  printer. 

A  MANCHESTBB  PlTTHAOOBEAN. 

[1,152.]  Bbitish  Cattle  and  Bloodhounds. 
In  Walpoliana,  edition  1810,  article  zxzviii.,  the 
following  passage  occurs :  '* At  Earl  Ferrer's,  Chartley, 
Staffordshire,  the  indigenal  British  cattle  are  still 
extant.  In  form  they  resemble  a  deer;  and  are 
white,  except  the  ears  and  tail,  which  are  black ;  a 
black  list  also  runs  down  the  back.  In  Neidwood 
Forest,  in  the  same  county,  bloodhounds  are  still 
reared,  about  the  size  of  a  mastiff,  blackish  back, 
belly  reddish  brown."  As  Horace  Walpole  was  born 
In  1717  and  died  in  1797,  and  the  first  edition  of 
Walpoliana  was  printed  in  1709,  it  would  be  nearly 
if  not  quite  a  century  since  these  "  indigenal  British 
cattle"  were  known  to  be  extant  to  Walpole  at 
Chartley  in  Staffordshire,  and  since  the  bloodhounds 
of  Neidwood  Forest  were  "  reared.**  It  would  be  very 
interesting  to  know  whether  these  breeds  of  cattle 
and  bloodhounds  are  still  known  to  exist,  and  where. 
It  would  also  be  very  interesting  to  know  of  any  other 
extant  or  even  extinct  '*  indigenal  British**  breeds  of 
animals  not  already  too  well  known.       J.  Oodbn. 

Oxford^tTMi. 
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NOTES. 

TICK. 


[1,153.J  This  word  is  used  in  Lancashire  with  the 
meaning  of  to  touch,  and  chiefly  in  a  children's 
game  called  Tick.    It  is  a  good  old  English  word  :— 

Tyk  not  with  hondis  nor  fette. 

Hit  ys  not  a  goodly  syght ; 
Shamfast  schuld  maydens  be, 

And  stronge  witt  all  ther'  myght. 

From  **  The  good  wyfe  wold  a  pylgremage  **  (about 
1460),  in  Farnivairs  Book  of  Precedence,  published 
by  the  Early  English  Text  Society. 

A  MAXCHBSTBR  PYTHAOOBEAy. 
AN  OLD    MANCHESTER  MS. 

[1,154.]  It  is  sometimes  nteresting  to  trace  the 
history  of  particular  libraries  and  often  useful  to 
know  where  the  remnants  of.  those  dispersed  are  to 
be  found.  It  may  be  worth  noting  then  that  the 
Bawlinson  MS.,  c.  317,  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  Cockersand.  It  is  a  small  folio  lettered 
Theologia  Vana,  and  the  contents  have  been  added 
in  a  later  hand  under  fifty-two  heads.  It  is  paged  to 
fol.  162,  and  contains  a  letter  from  E.  Umfraville 
giving  the  volume  to  Dr.  Rawlinson.  The  writing 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  or 
Henry  III.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  only  known 
relic  of  this  Lancashire  monastic  library. 

A  Manchester  Pythaoobean. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOB. 
(Query  No.  1,141,  July  5.) 
[1,155.]  Information  respecting  William  Taylor, 
author  of  Hie  Dreaming  Oirl  and  other  poems,  may 
be  found  in  the  Festive  Wreath,  a  volume  of  original 
poems  given  in  the  "poets'  comer,"  about  1844; 
edited  by  the  late  John  Bolton  Rogerson. 

Geo.  Bichabdson. 
thb  wobslbtb  of  uanchb8tsb. 

(Query  No.  1,150,  July  12.) 

[  1,156.J  There  are  two  pedigrees  of  the  Worsleys 
of  Manchester  and  of  Piatt  in  Booker^s  EktTry  of  the 
Chapdry  of  Birch  (Chetham*8  Society's  publications) 
in  the  Chetham  and  Free  Reference  Libraries,  which 
may  a£Ford  the  qaerist  some  infonoation. 

JAHB8  BUBT. 
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BBITISH  WILD  CATTLB. 
(Qoezy  IXo.  1,152,  July  12.) 

f  1,157.J  A  herd  of  wild  cattle  still  exists  in  the 
park  of  Chillingham  Castle,  county  Northumberland, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Tankeryille,  one  of  which  was 
sighted  and  shot  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  was 
on  a  yisit  at  Chillingham  a  few  years  ago. 

Jambs  Buby. 

"  byegones;* 

(Query  No.  1,026,  May  10.) 

[1,158.J  Byegonea  is  the  title  given  to  the  reprint 
of  antiquarian  articles  from  the  Oswestry  Advertiser. 
The  edition  is  limited  to  one  hundred  copies.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  very  valuable  and  interesting  matter 
in  these  articles.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  supposing 
that  they  are  edited  by  Mr.  Askew  Roberts,  the 
author  of  the  capital  gossipping  guide  to  Wales.  The 
subscription  price  is  about  half-Srcrown  a  year. 

A  Manchesteb  Pythagobean. 

PEOPITIATING  THE  BEES. 

(No8. 1,065  and  1,145.) 
[1,150.]  In  the  autumn  of  1877  an  old  friend  of 
mine  observed  the  custom  of  "  telling  the  bees"  a  few 
miles  from  Wimborne,  Dorset.  The  owner,  in  this 
case  the  mistress,  rapped  gently  on  the  hives  and  told 
the  bees  that  the  master  was  dead ;  and  the  hives 
were  draped  with  the  *'  shred  of  black,"  as  described 
by  Whittier ;  the  cake  and  wine  named  in  1,005  were 
not  produced.  £. 

The  custom  of  warning  the  bees  when  there  is  a 
death  in  the  owner^s  household  is,  or  was,  observed 
in  Craven,  Yorkshire.  Isabella  Banks. 

BASHI-BAZOUK. 
(Query  No.  1,039,  May  17.) 
[1,160.]  Since  writing  my  query  respecting  the 
intrinsic  meaning  of  this  Turkish  compound,  I  have 
become  possessed  of  the  information  I  required.  It 
appears  that  the  Turkish  word  **bazouk''  is  synony- 
mous with  the  recently  imported  French  word 
"chignon."  As  to  "bashi,**  I  think  it  corresponds  in 
every  respect  with  our  participle  '*  ruffled,"  so  that 
the  Turkish  scamp,  like  the  Pasha  of  many  tails, 
derives  his  title  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  head-dress. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  fact  worth  noting. 

COTTONOPOLITAN. 


hookebs-in. 

(No.   1.136,  July  5.) 

f  1,161.]  My  connection  with  the  Manchester  trade 
from  1831  to  1845  brought  me  frequently  in  contact 
with  the  '*  hookers-in  "  as  they  were  familiarly  called, 
and  I  know  many  of  them  personally.  They  were 
known  to  each  other  pretty  generally  by  nicknamee. 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  tiiem  was  a  Mr.  Peel,  who 
was  known  as  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Another,  a  Mr.  Lewis, 
was  reported  to  have  made  an  attempt  on  his  own 
life ;  he  was  named  Sudden  Death  ever  afterwards. 
Previous  to  this  one  of  the  hookers-in  had  obtained 
the  name  of  Murder — I  cannot  remember  why ;  and 
another  the  name  of  Battle ;  so  that  amongst  this 
interesting  fraternity  there  were ''  Battle,  Murder,  and 
Sudden  Death." 

The  more  successful  of  the  hookers-in  obtained 
excellent  remuneration  for  their  services.  One  of 
them  was  said  to  receive  a  thousand  a  year,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  it.  They  were  not  a  long-LiTed 
race,  for  the  daily  discharge  of  their  duties  brought 
them  into  contmual  connection  with  the  hotels,  where 
they  had  to  treat  their  clients;  and  then,  by  a  kind  of 
commercial  necessity,  they  were  compelled  to  drink 
more  than  was  good  for  them. 

I  have  a  lingering  respect  for  the  fraternity. 
A.mong8t  them  were  many  excellent  fellows,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  regretted  that  railways  and  other  chan^^ 
in  business  life  have  caused  the  hookers-in  Tas  I  for- 
merly knew  them)  to  become  things  of  the  past. 

T.  B&ITTAIK. 

CALICO  PBINIESa  FIFTY  YEABS  AOO. 
(Nos.  1,099.  1.109,  and  1,11.) 

[  1,162.]  It  is  a  little  surprising  that  Mr.  SLroa,  in 
his  notes  on  local  calico  printers,  does  not  mention  a 
leading  firm  which  was  contemporary  with  and  scarcely 
secondary  in  position  and  wealth  to  the  Peels  and 
Grants — namely,  John  Whitehead  and  Sons,  of  Gannon- 
street,  and  Breightmet,  near  Bolton.  Their  warehouse 
was  nearly  opposite  Grant's,  and  like  it  was  one  of  the 
old  family  residences  of  which  the  street  was  then 
composed,  and  having  only  a  few  years  before  a  row 
of  trees  facing  the  dwellings  along  each  side  of  the 
street.  John  Whitehead  was  a  crofter  or  bleacher  at 
Levenshulme,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  lastcentory 
he  began  calico  printing  at  Breightmet  and  lived  at 
Ainsworth  Hall.  Early  in  the  present  century  the 
business  devolved  on  his  three  sons,  John,  James,  and 
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Thomas.  The  latter  lived  at  Bank  House,  Bolton ; 
whilst  James  lived  in  Piccadilly,  in  one  of  the  two 
houses  now  the  Mosley  Arms  Hotel,  Whitehead's 
doorway  and  hall  being  now  Boyd's,  the  stationer's 
shop.  A  sister,  Miss  Mary  Whitehead,  lived  in  her 
own  house  in  Mosley-street,  at  the  comer  of  York- 
street,  her  neighbour  at  the  other  end  of  the  row 
being  Daniel  Grant.  Common  report  pictured  these 
two  for  man  and  wife,  a  picture  which  it  need  hardly 
be  said  was  never  realized.  The  lady  bought  an  estate 
at  Bumage,  and  there  built  a  mansion  which  she 
named  Brook  Flat.  Subsequent  to  her  death  it  was 
called  Bumage  Hall,  and  is  now  rented  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Watts.  Another  daughter,  Miss  Sally  Whitehead, 
married  an  attomey  ot  Manchester  named  Bedhead. 

James  Whitehead  was  the  holder  of  original  ;£100 
shares  in  the  Old  Quay  Company,  which  were,  years 
after  his  death,  sold  for  several  times  their  original 
yalue.  He  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company. 
One  of  the  pleasures  of  the  directors  was  to  take  a 
day's  voyage  down  the  river  to  Warrington,  dining  on 
board  their  own  boat.  There  is  still  on  the  river  a 
flat  named  "  The  Whitehead." 

The  firm  was  very  successful  and  amassed  great 
wealth,  one  i>attem  alone,  called  the  **  Bird's-eye," 
realizing  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  It  was 
a  drcle  with  two  lines,  one  blue  the  other  white,  on  a 
chocolate  ground.  It  became  as  famous  as  Tommy 
Hoyle  and  Son's  ^*  lilacs,"  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
village  dame  in  the  kingdom  who  did  not  feel  proud 
of  her  **  bird's-eye"  print  gown.  Of  all  the  great 
wealth  of  this  family  of  the  Whiteheads  only  Bumage 
Hall  Estate  is  held  by  a  Whitehead,  a  widow,  the  re- 
mainder being  taken  by  females  to  others  or  dis- 
sipated. 

Another  Arm  was  Samuel  Matley  and  Sons,  whose 
warehouse  was  the  first  door  in  New  High-street 
from  Tib-street,  now  the  entrance  to  Rylands  and 
Sons.  The  family  lived  in  Mosley-street,  now  John 
L.  Kennedy  and  Co.,  No.  47.  One  of  the  sons,  **  Sam," 
was  a  Manchester  ''buck,"  a  fine,  handsome,  gay 
young  fellow. 

Other  firms  might  be  named,  but  as  the  subject  of 
Manchester  calico  printers  is  a  speciality  of  Mr. 
Slvoo's,  he  is  fully  entitled  to  the  full  honour  of 
having  graphically  described  them. 

James  Buby. 


(( 


awkwaud  for  the  coo. 


(Nos.  1.059, 1.073,  und  1,085.) 

[1,163.J  The  following  letter  has  been  received  by 
me  from  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Stephenson  :— 

Pembroke  Gardens,  Kensington,  4th  July,  1879. 

Dear  sir, — It  is  so  long  since  I  wrote  the  book  you 
refer  to  that  I  remember  very  little  about  the  source  of 
the  anecdotes  contained  in  it.  I  think  the  story  of  the 
locomotive  and  the  ^  coo  "  was  told  me  by  one  of  George 
Stephenson's  greatest  friends,  James  Kitson,  Esq.,  loco- 
motive manufacturer,  Leeds ;  and  you  must  know  that 
many  things  are  said  in  the  committee  rooms  of  the 
House  of  Commons  that  are  not  reported  in  the  minutes 
and  examinations  of  tlie  witnesses. — I  am,  dear  sir, 
yours  truly,  S.  Smiles. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Court. 

I  think  Dr.  Smiles'  statement  may  be  taken  as  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  anecdote, 
and  I  hope  your  corrcsjpondent  0.  C.  will  be  satisfied 
with  it.  Fraxk  S.  Court. 

l^ottlngham. 

THE  TITAN  CLUB. 
(No«.  1,030, 1,047, 1,125, 1,138,  and  1,146.) 

[l,ld4.J  The  interesting  communication  of  Jaques 
induces  regret  that  he  did  not  fanrour  the  readers  ot 
the  City  News  with  Mr.  Irving's  ''masterpiece  of 
burlesque  oratory  "  on  the  occasion  of  the  exposS  of 
the  Davenport  Brothers  at  the  Free-trade  Hall.  I 
remember  the  occasion,  and  took  a  very  humble  part 
in  the  exhibition.  At  the  seances  of  the  Davenports 
questions  were  asked  and  very  solemnly  answered 
by  the  humbug,  Dr.  Ferguson,  who  accompanied  the 
Davenports  from  America.  It  was  thought  that  a 
few  questions  earnestly  put  by  some  one  in  the 
audience  would  add  to  the  piquancy  of  the  exposure. 
A  list  of  these  questions  were  submitted  to  the 
pseudo  doctor  before  the  performance,  and  were, 
when  submitted,  admirably  answered  by  Mr.  Irving, 
who  ''brought  the  house  down"  by  his  laughter* 
provoking  replies.  I  shall  never  forget  the  astonish- 
ment of  two  ladies,  between  whom  I  sat  in  the 
reserved  seats,  on  hearing  their  hitherto  quiet  neigh- 
bour put  a  question  to  the  "  doctor,"  whose  perform- 
ance was  simply  inimitable.  The  change  from  Mr. 
Irving  to  the  nasal  Yankee  doctor  was  as  perfect  a 
piece  of  art  as  any  of  his  celebrated  theatrical 
assumptions  which  have  become  world-famed.  I  was 
specially  amused  with  the  immense  drollery  of  the 
opening  speech — the  speech  which  Jaques  refers 
to — ^and  of  which  I  hope  he  may  be  induced  to  favour 
the  readers  of  the  City  News  with  a  report.    Had  Mr. 
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Irving  gone  into  the  monologue  business  there  are 
few  men,  Maocabe  not  excepted,  who  would  have  ex- 
celled him  in  character  exhibitions. 

JosKPH  Johnson. 

Isle  of  Han. 

WELCHES. 
rQaery  No.  1,149,  July  12.) 

[1,165.J  Dr.  Brewer,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Phrase 
and  Fable,  says :  "  It  means  a  Welchman,  and  is  based 
upon  the  nursery  rhyme  'Ta£fy  was  a  Welshman, 
Taffy  was  a  thief.'"  I  don't  think  this  explanation  is 
satisfactory.  If  that  nursery  rhyme  had  suggested  a 
name  for  thieves  the  name  would  probably  have  been 
Taffy,  or  Welshman,  and  not  Welcher.  Then  the  word 
would  have  been  synonymous  with  thief,  and  would 
not  have  been  confined  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  fraud. 
The  probability  is  that  the  origin  of  the  word  Welcher 
gave  it  the  peculiar  application  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  which  is  pointed  out  by  your  corres- 
pondent. Dandle  Dinmont.  I  don't  think  much  im- 
portance must  be  attached  to  the  word  Welcher  being 
spelt  with  a  '*  c"  and  not  '*  s,**  as  the  word  Welsh  and 
cognate  words  are ;  because  the  dictionaries  tell  us 
that  Welch  is  an  old  and  unusual  form  of  Welsh.  We 
also  know  that  the  form  Welch  is  nearer  the  original 
word  than  Welsh. 

Welch  or  Welsh  means  a  stranger,  and  might  pos- 
sibly have  suggested  the  word  Welcher ;  but  that  is 
not  probable.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  some  person  who  was  an  eminent 
example  of  the  kind  of  fraud  implied  by  the  name. 
The  names  Welsh  and  Walsh  are  very  common  in 
sporting  record?,  and  it  is  usual  for  the  names  of 
people  to  pass  into  the  slang  of  sport.  In  Mr. 
Adam's  recently  published  Wykehamica  there  is  an 
interesting  chapter  on  the  slang  which  was  prevalent 
at  Winchester  School;  and  he  shows  how  a  name 
would  pass  into  the  speech  of  the  boys  in  consequence 
of  the  person  owning  the  name  being  notorious  for 
some  peculiarity.  He  tells  of  Doctor  Barter  being  a 
famous  cricketer  in  his  early  days,  and  says  that  the 
balls  which  he  could  most  severely  punish  were  what 
are  generally  called  half-voUeys,  and  from  that  time  a 
half-volley  has  been  known  at  Winchester  as  a 
Barter. 

I  suggest,  then,  that  Welcher  is  derived  from  the 
name  of  some  person  who  made  himself  famous  for 
failing  to  pay  when  he  had  lost.  Whether  this  was 
one  of  the  many  Welshes  who  are  mentioned  in  the 


records  of  sport  or  not  I  cannot  tell.  But  in  the  old 
days  of  cock-fighting  we  are  told  that  aluittle  royal 
was  also  known  as  a  Welch-main.  Has  this  anything 
to  do  with  the  person  who  may  have  originated  the 
woid  Welcher  P  Thomas  Keyworth. 

IdTorpool. 

DBY8AI«TEBS  AND  DOCTORS. 
(No«.  1,136  ftnd  1,144.) 
[1,166.  J  May  I  be  permitted  to  supplement  Mr. 
Sluf^s  information  on  these  two  matters  ?  My  grand- 
father, James  Yarley  (formerly  of  Bolton,  a  bleacher), 
the  original  discoverer  of  Cream  of  tartar  and  of 
chloride  of  lime  (respecting  which  he  had  a  Chancery 
suit  with  Messrs.  Tennant),  besides  his  chemical 
works  at  Higgenson  Brow,  Pendleton  (afterwards 
named  Willow  Bank,  from  the  trees  he  had  planted 
by  a  brook  side),  had  a  drysaltry  warehouse  in  Man- 
chester which  he  turned  over  to  two  young  men  in 
his  employ ;  and  as  "  Walker  and  Bower  "  the  firm 
carried  on  the  business  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  I 
think  it  was  in  Brown-street  My  own  father,  James 
Yarley,  succeeded  to  the  business  of  his  uncle,  Bobert 
Bracken,  in  drysaltery  and  other  goods  (canvas  to 
vTit),  and  his  business  was  in  Marriott's  Court,  Spring 
Gardens.  William  Keeling,  the  artist,  was  a  boy  in  his 
warehouse,  taught  to  draw  and  paint  by  my  father, 
apprenticed  by  him  to  Vareys,  the  wood  engravers, 
and  introduced  by  him  to  Liverseege  and  other 
artists.  The  business  was  lost  through  the  inattention 
of  those  left  in  charge,  who  were  spouting  plays  with 
the  subs  from  the  minor  Theatre  in  the  upper  rooma 
when  customers  wanted  attention  below,  during  a 
t-vo  years'  illness  of  my  father  when  he  lost  an  eye. 
Mother  had  to  put  a  padlock  on  the  warehouse  door. 
pay  demands  for  drysaltery  hap-hazaid  out  of  her 
own  smallware  business  in  Oldham-street,  into  which 
W.  K.  was  taken.  Then  amongst  the  old  drysalters 
must  be  reckoned  John  Yarley,  my  grandfathei^s 
brother,  who  lost  large  sums  in  the  indigo  trade,  and 
who  resided  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  at  Strange- 
ways  Hall,  prior  I  think,  to  the  tenancy  of  Colonel 
Hanson.  The  colonel  was  at  that  time  engaged  to 
one  of  the  Miss  Yarleys,  the  last  of  whom  died  in 
Shakspere-street  about  a  year  ago.  To  John  Yarley 
succeeded  his  son  Nicholson  Yarley,  whose  chemical 
works  were  at  Newton  Heath  and  his  drysaltery  ware- 
house in  Withy  Grove  or  Shudehill — ^not  far  from 
Nicholas  Croft— much  later  than  fifty  years  ago. 
And  about  that  time  there  was  Byder's  drysaltery 
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warehouse  at  the  iDfirxnaiy  end  of  Oldham-street, 
next  door  to  Bobinson's,  the  cotton  bailers.  Mr. 
Byder  and  his  two  sisters  lived  together  at  CoUy hurst 
Hall  and  then  at  Fairfield. 

When  my  father  James  Varley,  then  drysalter,  lost 
his  eye— it  was  partly  through  cold  caught  in  a  damp 
bed  in  JAyerpooly  and  partly  through  the  unskilful- 
ness  of  a  surgeon  who  thrust  himself  into  the  case — 
a  Mr.  Thomley  of  Oldham-street,  whose  surgery  was 
near  to  the  upper  end,  beyond  the  noted  druggist's 
shop  of  Mrs.  Thoriw  (who  had  been  assistant  to  her 
husband,  and  had  afterwards  a  practice  amongst 
women  and  children  many  a  surgeon  might  have 
enyied).  In  a  week  from  the  time  Mr.  Thomley 
put  turnip-poultices  on  my  father's  eye,  he  had  in 
attendance  Mr.  John  Windsor,  our  family  doctor,  Mr. 
Heurtley,  my  father's  doctor,  Dr.  Hull,  Dr.  Hardie,  Mr. 
Turner,  and  a  nurse  from  the  Eye  Institution,  and  a 
setonwas  run  through  one  eye  to  save  the  other. 
Mr.  Heuertley  lived  opposite  to  us  in  Old  ham-street, 
three  or  four  doors  from  the  Wesleyan  Chapel ;  Dr. 
Hull  in  Mosley-etxeet;  Dr.  Hardie  in  Piccadilly ;  Mr. 
John  Windsor,  FJI.C.S.,  F.LJS.,  whose  house, 
surrounded  with  iron  palisades  fifty  years  ago,  was 
entered  from  Piccadilly, the  surgery  from  Port-street; 
he  was  a  native  of  Settle  in  Craven,  Torkshire,  and 
the  author  of  "  Flora  Cravoniensis,"  to  which  the 
Athen€Bum  referred  oomplimentarily  about  three 
months  back.  His  fame  as  an  oculist  was  not  con- 
fined to  Manchester.  I  knew  a  gentleman  in  the  city 
of  Durham  who  travelled  thence  to  consult  him  after 
an  injury  in  a  railway  accident.  Dr.  Harland  was  a 
Torkshireman  also,  I  believe.  I  knew  him  well.  He 
denounced  snufF-taking,  but  took  it  nevertheless. 

Bespecting  Messrs.  Wood  and  Westhead's  ware- 
house, I  am  hard  to  convince.  I  was  sent  to  the 
warehouse  to  match  some  float-lace  or  orris-lace  when 
I  was  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old  for  my  xMurents* 
business,  and  remember  going  up  the  stairs.  If  it  was 
not  Messrs.  W.  and  W.'s  warehouse  whose  was  it? 

The  sign  was  a  large  one  crossing  the  building  above 
the  first  or  second  floor.  Iba.  BAincs. 

In  Mr.  J.  T.  Sluog*b  notice  of  the  doctors,  there 
appear  to  be  two  errors  deserving  correction.  He 
says  that  Dr.  J.  L.  Bardsley  began  practice  in  1827. 
This  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  he  attended  me  in  a 
long  illness  in  the  year  1823.  How  long  he  had  baen 
in  practice  at  that  time  I  am  not  prepared  to  state, 
but  I  think  that  at  the  time  stated  he  had  succeeded 


his  uncle  as  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Infirmary. 
Mr.  Slugg  also  states  that  Mr.  Joseph  Jordan  began 
practice  in  1822,  at  No.  4,  Bridge-street,  which  ia  also 
incorrect.  He  was  in  business  as  before  stated  in 
1816,  and  attended  my  mother  in  that  year  in  a  case 
of  confinement, I  being  the  messenger;  but  how  long 
he  had  been  in  practice  prior  to  the  time  mentioned 
I  am  not  prepared  to  add,  but  I  know  that  he  had 
obtained  some  repute* 

The  Dawson-street  to  which  Mr.  Sluqg  alludes  as 
the  one  in  which  Dr.  Hull  resided  at  the  time  to  which 
he  refers,  was  a  continuance  of  what  is  now  known 
as  Mosley-street,  from  Booth-street  to  St.  Peter's 
Square.  Bobbbt  Wood. 

RuBholme. 

In  my  last  notice  I  spoke  of  Dawson-street,  Mosley- 
street,  and  stated  that  I  could  not  ascertain  where  it 
was  situated.  I  have  received  a  note  stating  that  the 
lower  part  of  Mosley-street,  from  Bond-street,  was 
originally  called  Dawson-street,  deriving  its  name 
from  Mr.  William  Dawson,  who  resided  at  the  cottage 
which  stood  where  the  Concert  Hall  and  Schunck's 
warehouse  now  stand.  I  remember  the  cottage.  It 
was  situated  in  a  garden  surrounded  by  a  wall.  I 
had  frequently  to  deliver  medicine  there  when  an 
apprentice,  for  a  Mrs.  M'Connell,  who  then  resided 
there.  When  Dr.  Hull  left  his  house  in  Dawson-street, 
afterwards  called  Mosley-street,  it  was  occupied  by 
Dr.  Ashton.  My  anonymous  informant  goes  on  to 
say  that  at  Dawson's  death  his  property  devolved  on 
William  Cooper,  from  whom  Cooper-street  derives  its 
name.  J.  T.  Slugg. 


QUEBIES. 

[l,lfi7.J  Elements  of  English  Gbahmab.— 
By  John  Dalton,  1801.    Is  this  a  literary  curiosity  P 

T.  C. 

[1,168.]  The  Fibst  Manchbbtbb  Penny  Daily. 
What  was  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  first 
penny  daily  newspaper  in  Manchester? 

Enquibeb. 

f  1,169.]  BiBDS  OF  Bavabia.  — Was  the  bird 
described  bv  £.  L.  the  black  redstart  ^Phoenicura 
Tyttus)  P  Though  very  rare  in  England  it  is  a  com- 
mon bird  in  South  Oermany.  T.  C. 

[1,170.]    Cavalby  Babbacks  in  Bybom-stbebt. 

Is  there  any  foundation  for  the  report  that  the  old 

I  building  at  the  Junction  of  Byrom-e&eet  and  Artillery- 
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street,  Deansffate  (now  in  course  of  demolition),  was 
formerly  used  as  a  cavalry  barracks  P  If  so,  when  did 
it  cease  to  be  occupied  as  such  P  T.  A.  B. 

[1,171.]  The  Mormons.— Is  it  true  that  when  the 
Latter-da^  Saints  first  came  to  England  they  opened 
their  mission  in  Manchester  P  If  so,  can  any  of  your 
correspondents,  who  positively  seem  to  know  every- 
thing, say  where  the  nrst  meeting  were  held,  and  if 
any  respectable  families  were  mduced  to  become 
*'  B&ints  ^  P  Airri-MoBMON. 

ri,172.J  Dr.  Jamks  Braid.  — In  Mr.  Sluqo's 
'*  Keminiscences  of  Manchester  fifty  years  ago  "  men- 
tion is  made  of  Dr.  Braid,  **  who  made  a  great  stir  at 
one  time  by  his  lectures  on  and  practice  of  animal 
magnetism.  Can  anyone  say  whether  he  believed 
the  power  was  communicated  by  tiie  operator,  or  it 
was  merely  the  imagination,  in  action,  of  the  patient  P 

Medico. 

[1,1 73. J  PiZE.— What  is  the  derivation  of  this  ex- 
clamation or  imprecation  P  Its  usage  is  shown  in  this 
sentence :  **  Here's  a  noble  gentleman  dying  of  hunger 
in  the  land  of  plenty,  whilst  she,  pize  upon  her  f  if 
she  can  but  get  to  her  cursed  stitching,  cares  neither 
for  my  g[uests  nor  myself.  Thi£  I  take  from  a  rare 
Lancashire  book  called  Ned  of  the  Fells  (p.  10). 

A  Manchester  Pythagorean. 

[1,174.]  The  Lancashire  Miller.— There  is  a 
good  humorous  ballad  with  this  title  printed  in 
Harland's  Lancashire  Ballads,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
a  favourite  song  with  the  folk  about  Chipping  near 
Clitheroe.  I  have  recently  seen  a  modern  broadside 
edition,  in  which  the  text  has  been  altered  for  the 
worse,  and  the  title  changed  to  '*  Owd  Jeremy 
Briggs."  To  make  the  Joke  complete  the  word  copy- 
right is  placed  at  the  top.  Is  it  still  possible  to  learn 
the  authorship  of  the  genuine  origintd  ballad  P 

A  Manchester  Pythagorean. 

[1,175.]  Cumberland.— The  remarks  which  have 
been  made  in  these  columns  as  to  the  fipelling  of 
Westmorland  have  induced  me  to  ask  for  information 
as  to  the  meaning  of  Cumberland.  Does  it  mean  the 
land  of  the  Cymri,  and  are  the  Cumbrians  of  Welsh 
extraction  ?  Everybody  knows  that  Northumberland 
merely  means  the  land  north  of  the  Ilumber;  and 
Westmorland  the  land  west  of  the  moors.  It  might 
be  interesting  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  nomen- 
clature of  other  counties.  Lancaster  is,  of  course, 
derived  from  a  camp  or  castle  on  the  Lune.  In  many 
other  cases  the  derivation  and  meaning  is  self-evident. 
Bear  witness  Cambridge,  Derbyshire,  Essex,  Sussex, 
and  Middlesex,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  and  all  shires 
ending  in  "cester,"  for  example;  but  what  about 
Lincoln,  York,  and  Kent  P  I  am  afraid  I  have  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  a  question  in  this  case,  but  the 
fact  must  just  be  *'  coraimted  to  my  ignorance." 

Dandie  Dinmont. 


ftaturl^as.  f  ulfi  26,  1879. 


NOTES. 
reminiscences  of  itanchxsteb  fifty  ybasb 

AGO. 
X.— MORE  ABOUT  DOCTORS:   DENTISTS. 

[1,176.]  Before  passing  on  I  have  to  mention  one 
or  two  names  omitted  in  my  last  notice,  and  to  add 
a  tew  remarks  on  the  medical  treatment  of  fifty 
years  ago.  A  well-known  surgeon  half  a  century  ag^ 
was  Mr.  Benjamin  RobertSyWho  began  practice  in 
Brazenose-street  about  the  year  1812.  He  removed 
to  Stevenson's  Square,  and  then  to  a  house  at  the 
comer  of  Lever*street  and  Back  Piccadilly.  He  was 
the  brother  of  Mr.  John  Boberts,  the  well-known 
stationer  of  Market-street.  Their  father  was  one  of 
the  early  Methodist  preachers  sent  out  by  John 
Wesley,  beginning  his  labours  in  1759,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  ministers  of  Oldham-street  Chapel 
in  the  years  1774-5  and  1799.  In  the  same  street* 
also,  lived  another  surgeon,  who  had  a  fair  share  of 
public  confidence,  Mr.  Thomas  Fawdington.  He  \iras 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  what  was  then  called  **  the 
Lying'in  Hospital."  In  Salford,  besides  Mr.  John 
Boutflower,  Mr.  Garden  and  Mr.  Thomas  Brownbill 
enjoyed  for  many  years  extensive  practices,  and  held 
the  offices  of  surgeons  to  the  Salford  Di^tenaaiy.  The 
father  of  the  latter  was  a  large  brickmaker  in 
Salford. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  two  men  who,  tbooi^ 
they  had  not  received  a  professional  training,  enjoyed 
a  Iflfge  share  of  public  confidence — the  one  in  the 
practice  of  physic,  and  the  other  in  that  of  surgery. 
I  refer  to  the  Rev.  James  Scholefield,  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Taylor, "  the  Oldfield  Lane  Doctor."  The  former  was 
formerly  the  minister  of  the  chapel  known  as  Chriat's 
Church,  near  the  barracks,  in  Hulme,  and  at  the  time 
we  speak  of  was  the  minister  of  a  similar  chapel  in 
Every-street,  Ancoats.  Patients  from  all  the  countiy 
round  used  to  apply  to  him,  and  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  curing  many  people  of  their  ailments  who 
had  been  given  up  by  the  regular  practitioner.  He 
was  very  popular  amongst  the  working  classes,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  politics,  being  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Radicals  of  that  day  and  a  coadjutor  of  Henry 
Hunt,  to  whom  a  monument  is  erected  in  the  burial- 
ground  attached  to  his  chapel. 

The  Oldfield  Lane  Doctor  came  from  Whitwortb, 
near  Rochdale,  to  Manchester  sometime  dnxing  the 
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first  decade  of  this  oentoryy  leaving  either  two  or 
three  brothers  behind  him  known  as  the  Whitworth 
doctors,  who  were  as  popular  as  Edmund  Taylor  after- 
wards became  in  Salford.  He  appears  to  have  made 
a  name  for  himself  shortly  after  his  settlement  in 
Salford;  for  in  the  directory  for  1811  his  name  is 
entered  thus :  **  Taylor,  Edmond,  Oldfield  Lane  Doctor, 
Oldfield  Rood,  Salfoid."  It  is  said  that  the  Whit- 
worth doctors  had  been  celebrated  for  two  or  three 
generations.  The  whole  family  seem  to  have  had  a 
gift  in  that  line,  the  female  as  well  as  the  male  mem- 
bers of  it«  A  sister  of  Edmund  Taylor  married  Mr. 
Maden,  a  wealthy  gentleman  and  a  magistrate 
redding  at  Bacup,  and  she  gratuitously  practised  the 
healing  art  amongst  the  poor  to  a  late  period  of  her 
life.  I  remember  when  a  youth  spending  an  evening 
at  her  house  with  my  father  and  mother,  when  she 
gave  them  an  account  of  her  labours,  stating  that  she 
devoted  her  mornings  to  this  charitable  work,  having 
a  dispensary  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  that  the 
average  cost  of  her  drugs  and  medical  appliances  was 
£70  a  year. 

I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  watching  old  Edmund 
Taylof  s  operations,  and  have  spent  nuiny  a  hour  in 
his  surgery,  frequently  on  a  Sunday  ritemoon,  for  he 
was  then  always  to  be  found  at  work.  It  was  most 
interesting  to  watch  the  various  cases  of  accident  and 
forms  of  injury  which  presented  themselves.  The 
surgery,  which  had  been  a  large  kitchen,  having  a 
stone  floor,  a  fireplace,  and  some  benches  round  it, 
was  at  the  back  of  the  house  and  opened  into  a  large 
yard.  Anyone  could  go  in  or  out  as  he  pleased  with- 
out any  notice  being  taken,  as  the  old  gentleman 
attended  to  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  seldom  noticed 
anybody  or  anything  but  the  patient  he  had  in  hand 
or  the  one  thing  he  was  doing.  He  went  through  his 
work  at  one  uniform  pace,  and  was  never  hurried  or 
excited  by  anything.  A  great  many  patients  were 
generally  waiting  their  turns,  and  occasionally  there 
were  spectators  like  myself,  but  I  was  always  struck 
with  the  decorum  and  stillness  which  prevailed. 
Though  the  old  doctor  would  sometimes  crack  a  joke 
with  a  patient  he  seldom  spoke  in  a  loud  voice,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  tacit  understanding  amongst 
those  present  to  preserve  quiet.  Hanging  up  were 
several  skins  of  leather,  ready  spread  with  a  brown 
kind  of  plaster  from  which  occasionally  he  cut  long 
stripe  with  which  to  bind  up  some  broken  arm,  dis- 
located shoulder,  or  other  injured  part.    On  his  shelf 


were  a  number  of  stone  botties,  about  the  size  of  ordi- 
nary medicine  botties,  which  were  filled  with  a  peculiar 
liniment  for  which  he  and  his  brothers  were  cele- 
brated. It  was  known  as  the  "Whitworth  red  bottle,'' 
and  seemed  designed  for  universal  application.  Of 
this  they  used  to  dispense  large  quantities.  Spirits  of 
turpentine  was  one  of  the  ingredients, and  I  remember 
during  my  apprenticeship  once  sending  Taylor  a  large 
puncheon  of  that  drug.  He  was  assisted  at  one  time 
by  a  son  who  died  of  consumption ;  hi^  place  was 
taken  by  a  sister,  afterwards  Mrs.  Ridehalgh.  Of  the 
man  himself,  Mr.  James  Buby  has  given  a  very  ex- 
cellent description  in  the  City  News  of  May  10. 

The  Pharmacopasiaof  fifty  years  ago  contained  the 
names  of  444  drugs  and  their  preparations,  whilst 
that  of  to-day  contains  the  names  of  no  fewer  than 
802.  The  former  did  not  contain  the  names  of  quinine, 
morphia,  or  iodine,  three  of  the  most  commonly  used 
drugs  of  the  present  day.  In  fact,  so  frequently  are 
they  prescribed  in  one  form  or  another  that  one 
wonders  hew  the  doctors  managed  without  the  two 
latter.  Quinine  was  in  use  to  a  certain  extent,  though 
it  was  not  officially  sanctioned ;  but  where  one  grain 
was  then  used  I  believe  a  hundred  are  now.  The 
system  of  treating  many  diseases  has  indeed  been 
completely  revolutionized.  Speaking  generally,  the 
practice  used  to  be  to  pull  down  the  system ;  now  it 
is  to  build  it  up  by  a  freer  use  of  quinine  and  other 
tonics.  But  in  nothing  is  the  change  more  striking 
than  in  regard  to  the  then  common  habit  of  blood- 
letting, as  it  was  called.  I  suppose  that  in  the  last 
century  it  was  even  more  common  than  it  was  at  the 
time  we  speak  of,  so  that  if  a  person  feU  down  in  the 
street  from  exhaustion  he  was  sure  to  be  bled. 
Though  the  practice  was  becoming  more  restricted, 
yet  it  was  very  prevalent  fifty  years  ago.  I  well  re- 
member my  brother  su£Pering  from  rheumatic  fever 
and  seeing  Mr.  Garden,  one  of  the  best  surgeons  in 
Salford,  draw  a  basin  full  of  !^lood  from  his  arm— a 
thing  which  no  san^  medival  man  would  do  in  the 
present  day.  Not  only  was  the  lancet  used  in  this 
way,  but  cupping  and  the  application  of  leeches  were 
continually  resorted  to  in  cases  of  inflammation, 
which  it  was  supposed  impossible  otherwise  to  sub- 
due. It  is  no  wonder  if  the  doctors  prescribed  such 
treatment  that  the  public  believed  in  its  utility.  It 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  be  told  by  persons  that 
they  found  it  conducive  to  their  health  to  be  bled 
periodically,  and  that  such  treatment  was  necessary 
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for  them.  I  remember  a  neighbour  in  Market-street, 
a  thin,  delicate-looking  man,  who  used  to  believe  in 
the  necessity  of  periodical  blood-letting,  and  who,  if 
I  asked  him  how  he  was,  would  sometimes  reply  that 
he  had  not  been  bled  lately  and  did  not  feel  very  well. 
He  would  accordingly  be  bled.  No  wonder  he  died  in 
the  prime  of  life. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  jnofession  of  dentistry  was  in 
its  infancy.  There  was  then  no  such  thing  as  the 
painless  extraction  of  a  tooth ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
the  fitting  of  new  teeth  into  the  mouth  was  a  clumsy 
and  often  a  painful  operation,  the  teeth  themselves 
being  far  from  the  capital  imitation  of  natural  ones 
now  supplied.  Then  Manchester  only  contained  six 
or  seven  dentists ;  to-day  there  are  over  120.  The 
three  principal  ones  were  Messrs.  Richard  Helsby,  in 
George-street;  John  Faulkner,  near  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel  in  Oldham-street ;  and  Faulkner  and  Son,  at 
the  comer  of  Back  Piccadilly,  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  Lever-street. 

In  my  next  I  propose  to  speak  of  another  very 
useful  class  of  the  community— the  druggists  of  a 
former  generation.  J.  T.  Sluoq. 


May  I  be  allowed  to  say,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Jambs 
Buby's  remark  as  to  my  omission  of  the  name  of 
John  Whitehead  and  Sons,  calico  printers,  that  I  have 
made  no  pretensions  to  treat  the  subject  matter  of 
these  reminiscences  exhaustively  P  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  the  firm,  and  thank  him  for  his  communi- 
cation, Mrs.  Banks'  contribution  on  drysalters  is 
also  interesting.  Mr.  Walker,  of  Walker  and  Bower, 
whose  warehouse  was  in  Back  Piccadilly,  was  after- 
wards a  sleeping  partner  of  Mr.  Alderman  Watkins', 
their  warehouse  being  in  Spring  Gardens.  He  was  a 
short  man,  and  quite  a  buck  in  his  way.  I  remember 
Mr.  Nicholson  Varley,  Mrs.  Banks' relative,  very  weU, 
as  wo  did  business  with  him.  His  warehouse  was  in 
Sugar  Lane.  If  Mr.  Robert  Wood  be  correct  as  to 
the  years  in  which  Dr.  J.  L.  Bardsley  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Jordan  begun  practice,  it  is  singular  that  Dr. 
Bardsley's  name  is  not  found  in  the  list  of  physicians 
in  the  directory  of  1824,  whilst  his  uncle's  name  is ; 
and  that  Mr.  Jordan's  name  is  not  found  in  the  list 
of  surgeons  in  the  directories  of  either  1816  or  1819. 

J.  T.  S. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

TICK. 
(Note  TSTo.  1,153,  July  19.) 

[1,177.1  "  Tig"  is  the  usual  form  of  the  name  of 
the  game  ot  **  touch."  At  Southport  the  other  day 
I  heard  the  word  used  as  a  verb,  to  tig;  and  the 
strong  preterite  "  tug,"  instead  of  **  tigged,"  which 
I  used  to  hear  at  Lytham,  where  ^  tiggy  touchwood  " 
was  the  common  name.  H.  T.  G. 

In  Sheffield  and  the  neighbourhood  this  word  i 
always  pronounced  "  tig."  My  edition  of  Worcester' 
Dictionary  does  not  contain  the  word ''  tick"  (in  the 
sense  reterred  to  by  the  Note  of  A  Manchbstbb 
Pythaoouean),  but  it  has  this  word  tig.  It  says: 
**  Tig,  a  play  in  which  children  try  to  touch  each  other 
last.  In  the  United  States  called  tag."  The  Ameri- 
can^ often  preserve  old  forms  of  English  which  have 
been  changed  amongst  us  at  home.  I  wonder  whether 
this  is  an  example.  I  don't  know  which  is  the  older 
form,  the  one  prevalent  about  Manchester  or  the  ono 
common  in  Sheffield.  Worcester  is  of  opinion  that 
tag,  a  piece  of  metal  at  the  end  of  a  string,  and  tag 
the  game,  are  from  one  root,  the  Norse  *'tagg"  a 
thorn.  Stormouth  has  the  same  derivation  for  tag, 
but  he  says  nothing  about  the  game,  and  does  not 
mention  tig  or  tick.  Thomas  Kbywobth. 

LlTerpool. 

MOONBAKSBS. 
(Query  No.|l,142,  July  5.) 

[1,178.]  Middleton  is  not  the  only  place  where  the 
natives  are  termed  Moonrakers.  There  are  places 
even  in  the  South  of  England  which  lay  claim  to  the 
same  appellation ;  but  I  know  of  no  place  where  the 
natives  contend  more  strongly  for  the  honour  of 
bearing  this  title  than  the  inhabitants  of  a  well-known 
village  near  Huddersfteld,  called  Slaithwaite  (pro- 
nounced Slawit).  There  the  public  gas  company 
stamp  all  their  official  documents  with  a  moon.  The 
firm  of  soapmakers  there  use  a  half-moon  as  their 
trade-mark ;  and  the  natives  in  conversation  often 
speak  of  that  locality  as  the  Half-moon  country.  If 
you  point  to  the  sky  when  the  moon  happens  to  be 
shining  and  a&k  any  of  the  rustics  what  that  is,  he 
will  at  once  say  that  it  is  the  Slawit  (Slaithwaite) 
moon.  On  one  occasion  I  happened  to  be  in  Halifax 
during  the  fair  time,  when  I  heard  several  farmers 
and  cattle  dealers  talking  about  those  three  very  im* 
portant  places  in  Yorkshire,  viz.,  Wibsey,  Pudsey,and 
Slawit.    One  of  the  farmers  dedared  it  to  be  a  fact 
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that  he  knew  the  man,  Carter  by  name,  who,  when 
returning  from  the  publio-house  along  the  canal  side 
one  moonlight  night,  actually  attempted  to  r^e  out 
of  the  **  cut"  what  he  thought  was  a  cheese,  but  which 
was  really  the  shadow  of  the  moon  reflected  in  the 
water.  There  is  a  class  of  people  who  often  chaff 
even  their  friends  with  haying  done  things  which 
they  have  neither  done  nor  thought  of  doing,  and  my 
opinion  is  that  this  fable  of  the  Moonrakers  has  arisen 
in  this  way.  Lbwisham. 

TRAF-FOBD. 
(Nofl.  311,  353,  369,  384,  and  437.) 

[1,179. J  The  Celtic  derivations  of  this  name  are 
too  hypothetical  to  obtain  much  credence.  Besides, 
the  early  insignificance  of  the  village  does  not  warrant 
the  supposition  of  a  pre-Saxon  existence.  Oae  of  Mr. 
Ilarland's  suggestions  is  that  the  name  might  be  a  de- 
parture from  Treowford ;  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is 
really  the  case,  as  I  will  attempt  to  prove.  Every 
etymologist  who  has  paid  careful  attention  to  the 
nv'dus  operandi  of  our  forefathers  in  transforming 
Anglo-Saxon  into  modem  English  will  admit  that  the 
Saxon  letters  *'  eo,"  among  other  corruptions,  became 
changed  into  '*  a."  Witness  how  Deorleah  has  become 
Darley,  how  Meoxfeld  has  become  Maxfield,  how 
Meosham  has  become  Masham,  and  how  Beodclif  has 
become  Baddiffe.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Treow- 
ford became  Trawford,  whence  a  transition  to  Trafford 
is  almost  inevitable.  In  the  same  manner  Trawden 
(to  which  E.  K.  assigns  such  a  complicated  derivation), 
Treton,  and  Trevill  are  merely  distortions  of  Treow- 
dene  or  Treowdenu,  Treowtun,  and  Treowville  re- 
spectively, the  "  eo"  being  in  the  last  two  instances 
changed  into  "  e"  instead  of  ''  a."  If  I  had  had  the 
happiness  of  being  a  reader  of  the  MandhesUr  City 
yews  when  the  controversy  was  on  the  tapis  I  would 
have  taken  the  matter  up  and  endeavoured,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  to  throw  a  littie  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. Under  the  circumstances  I  feel  sure  the  Editor 
will  pardon  my  unearthing  the  topic  after  so  long  an 
interment.  Cottonopolitan. 

[The  Anglo-Saxon  "  treow  "  meant  a  tree  or  a  wood ; 

hence  Treowford  would  be  the  ford  of  or  by  the 

wood,— Editob.j 

CUMBERLAND. 
(QaeryNo.  1,175,  July  19.) 

[1,180.]  Dandib  Dinmont  will  find  information 
respecting  Cumberland  in  Chambers's  Encyclopcedia, 
in  Sir  Walter  Sootfs  Essay  on  Border  Antiquities,  and 


m  Charles  Knight* s  History  of  England.  For  the 
meanings  of  the  names  ot  the  counties  he  should 
consult  Taylor's  Words  and  Places.  Lest  the  last- 
named  work  should  not  be  at  hand  it  may  be  noted 
that  Cumberland  signifies  *' the  land  of  the  Cymry.'' 
Lincoln  is  a  ''hybrid  of  Celtic  and  Latin"  (Lindum 
Colonia),and  may  signify  a  deep  pool  near  the  site  of 
a  Colonia  (see  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Boman 
Antiquities).  York  is  a  contraction  for  Eurewic. 
Kent  (from  the  Gaelic  cenn,  a  head)  was  the  land  of 
the  Cajitii  (see  article  "Heptarchy"  in  Chambers's 
EncyclopsBdia).  F.  M.  J. 

Cumberland  was  so  named  from  its  Keltic  inha- 
bitants, the  Cumbri.  Cumbri&  vras  for  centuries  an 
independent  kingdom,  and  comprised  all  the  western 
lowlands  of  Scotiand  as  far  as  Dumbarton.  Gradually 
the  northern  part  became  absorbed  in  the  Scottish 
kingdom;  and  in  945  Cumberland  was  invaded  by 
the  English  King  Edmund,  and  granted  by  him  to 
Malcolm  King  of  Scots,  ^  on  condition  that  he  should 
be  his  fellow-worker,  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land." 
From  that  time  Cumbria  was  held  as  an  appanage  of 
the  English  crown  by  some  member  of  the  royal 
family  of  Scotiand,  in  later  times  by  the  heir  to  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Cum- 
berland. The  last  prince  was  David,  brother  and 
heir  of  Alexander  I.  After  David's  accession  to  the 
throne  in  1124  no  more  is  heard  of  Cumberland  as  a 
principality,  but  the  Scottish  kings  did  not  give  up 
all  claim  to  it  till  1237.  '*  The  Welsh  "  of  the  district 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  charters  of  the  kings 
of  Scotland. 

Lincoln  is  from  Llyn,  a  lake ;  and  Collayne,  a  hill ; 
because  the  old  town  was  built  upon  a  hill  in  the 
midst  of  the  fen  country. 

York  is  Eure-wic,  the  town  on  the  river  Eure,  now 
the  Ouse.  Bailey  gives  it  as  Eure-ric,  or  Eouer-ric,  of 
Euere,  a  wild  boar,  and  pyc,  a  refuge — a  retreat  from 
the  wild  boars. 

Kent,  the  country  of  the  Kantii. 

Edwabd  Nixon. 

HaIton-«treet,  Balford. 

THB  MOBMONS  IN  MANCHE8TEB. 
(Query  No.  1,171,  July  19.) 

[1,181.]  The  Mormons  in  Manchester  for  some 
time  used  the  lecture  theatre  in  the  old  Manchester 
Mechanics' Institution  in  Cooper-street,  which  was  let 
to  them  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  I,  then  on  the 
board,  opposed  the  resolution  moved  for  ^he  purpose, 
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but  uDfiucoeflfifully.  We  had  pieyioiuly  let  the  theatre 
to  other  religious  bodies  for  temporary  purposes,  and 
it  was,  not  unreasonably,  contended  that  as  we  knew 
nothing  of  theological  distinctions  as  a  principle  of 
management,  we  had  no  right  to  refuse  to  Mormons 
what  we  had  allowed  to  other  sects.  As  to  the 
respectability  of  the  people,  I  have  a  strong  impres- 
sion that  there  was  not  cue  family  which  would  by 
general  consent  bo  called  respectable  connected  with 
them.  The  x>eople  were  mostly  poor  and  bent  upon 
emigration  to  improve  their  position. 

Thomas  Bbittain. 

The  Mormon  prophet,  leader,  and  founder  of  that 
peculiar  creed,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith — ^better  known  to 
our  American  cousins  as  "  Joe  Smith  " — ^began  the 
prophet  business  in  this  country  in  the  city  of  Man- 
chester some  time  in  the  month  of  February,  1841. 
As  at  that  time  I  came  into  contact  with  Smith  on 
several  occasions  in  some  business  matters,  a  short 
personal  account  of  the  now  notorious  '' prophet  ** 
may  interest  your  reader?. 

Coming  to  this  country  via  New  York  and  Liver- 
pool,  he  made  Manchester  his  headquarters,  and 
sought,  with  considerable  success,  to  make  converts 
to  his  polygamous  religion.  Many  of  his  pamphlets, 
which  he  had  had  printed  in  America,  I  made  up  and 
bound  for  him  here,  the  said  literature  being  no  doubt 
to  the  Mormon  mind  extremely  edifying.  The  pre- 
mises occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  and  family 
while  here  were  then  No.  37,  Oxford-street,  in 
Esdaile's  Buildings,  now  a  tobacconist's  shop,  next 
door  to  Duncan  and  Foster,  bakers.  The  landlord 
accepted  him  as  tenant  for  the  unexpired  portion  of 
my  tenancy,  and  to  continue  at  about  ^30  per  annum. 
He  remained  there  either  twelve  months  or  two 
years,  I  forget  which,  and  visited  during  that  time 
almost  all  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
chester. 

In  appearance  the  Prophet  was  a  man  about  five 
feet  ten  inches  high,  somewhat  stout,  and  with  a 
good  appearance.  He  appeared  to  be  fairly  educated, 
but  not  in  possession  of  any  trade  or  handicraft.  He 
seemed  to  be  well  off  as  far  as  this  world's  goods 
went,  and  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  did  not  leave 
his  debts  as  a  legacy  to  the  unconverted. 

I  believe  the  meeting-house  for  the  **  Saints"  and 
''Anxious  Enquirers"  was  the  lower  portion  of  a 
house  in  a  street  immediately  behind  St.  Michael's 
Church,  in  Angel  Meadow. 


We  all  know  Smith's  tragical  fate,  bat  the  few  de- 
tails I  am  able  to  g}Ye  are  not  perhaps  so  well  known , 
and  may  be  interesting  not  only  to  readers  here  but 
also  in  Salt  Lake  City,  State  of  Utah,  U.S. 

Jaxbs  Wbob. 

Oxfoid'ftroot,  MMiehottof. 

QUERIES. 

[1,182.]  KuLi>jrA. — Can  anv  reader  give  me  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  Kuldja,  the  bone  of  oonten- 
tion  between  China  and  Russia  P  J.  H. 

[1,183.1  The  Hounslow  Floogino  Cabr. — Can 
any  reader  say  when  what  was  spoken  of  aa  the 
"Hounslow  case"  occurred?  If  my  memory  does 
not  mislead  me,  a  soldier  was  flogged  to  death,  or  died 
from  the  flogging  shortly  after.  M. 

[1,184.]  Thb  LiYB-OAK.-— Chiefly  in  books  of  travel 
I  have  frequently  met  with  references  to  tiie  live-oak. 
I  am  now  reading  Mr.  Bishop's  Voyaae  of  the  Pe^er 
Canoe^  and  when  passing  through  the  wateiH^ursee 
of  the  Southern  States  of  America  he  often  mentioDs 
the  tree,  but,  as  usual,  never  describes  it.  Will  any 
of  our  botanists  kindly  supply  this  description, 
and  say  to  which  species  the  hve-oak  belongs  P 

Studkrt. 

[1,185.J  The  Ordeal  of  Combat.— In  readini^  a 
leader  in  a  London  paper  lately  I  noticed  a  reference 
made  to  a  trial  for  murder  **  which  took  place  a  few 
yean  ago,'  in  which  the  accused  demanded  the  ordeal 
of  combat,  which  it  was  found  was  within  his  lefi^l 
rights.  By  this  means  the  accused  escaped,  bat  it 
of  course  led  to  an  immediate  amendment  of  the 
law.  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  your  readers  ooold 
^ve  me  any  information  as  to  this  trial,  and  the 
ingenious  individual  who  thus  revived  this  old  obso- 
lete custom  so  successfully.  G.  A.  M. 

f  1,186.]  SiHBON  Nbwton  and  Guk-stbrkt 
Sunday  School.— As  we  can  ill  spare  the  records  of 
noble  deeds,  I  venture  to  ask  when,  by  what  authority, 
and  by  whom  the  stone  tablet  bearing  the  name  of 
the  donor,  and  until  recently  affixed  to  the  wall  of 
the  old  Sunday  school  in  Gun-street^  Ancoats  (the  first 
Sundaj  school  Manchester  ever  possessed),  and  which 
was  given  by  Simeon  Newton  a  centuiy  ago,  has  been 
removed?  It  would  be  also  interesting  to  know 
whether  the  school  is  still  the  property  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  body  to  which,  for  the  public  good,  it 
was  originally  entrusted.  I  am  told  there  is  a  printed 
account  of  the  life  of  Simeon  Newton.  Has  it  come 
under  the  notice  of  your  readers?  Information  on 
this  subject  will  be  acceptable  to  many,  and  parti- 
cularly to  SaXO  LUT  BBBOIU 

[1,187.1  Old  GaAVKSTONBS  nbab  thb  Bow 
Stone,  Lymb. — As  you  have  correspondents  who 
write  you  from  Lyme,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  some 
of  them  will  kindly  send  me  information  on  the  fol- 
lowing points.  When  Pr.  Ormerod  wrote  his  Mdoiy 
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of  Cheshire  in  1818,  he  atated  that  after  removing  the 
moas  and  dirt,  "  the  two  following  inscriptionB  were 
copied  from  stones  on  the  side  oAhe  hiu  below  the 
Bow  Stone:"— 

(I.) 
John  Hampaon  and  his  wife 

and  three  children  left  this  life 

1646. 

(II.) 
Think  it  not  strange  our  bones  ly  here, 
Thine  may  ly  thou  knowest  not  where. 

Elizabeth  Hampson. 

When  Tisitinff  this  district  lately  I  made  inquiry  for 
these  stones,  bat  could  hear  nothing  of  them.  The 
people  at  the  adjacent  farmhouse,  however,  showed 
me  three  other  tombstones,  relating  to  members  of 
the  Blackwell  family,  and  also  dated  1646,  which  I 
copied.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  Hampson 
tombstones  are  known  to  any  of  your  correspondents, 
and  where  thejjr  are  situated,  as  I  am  desirous  of  men- 
tioning them  m  my  Ststory  of  Etut  Cheshire.  An 
early  reply  will  much  oblige.  J.  P.  Eabwakbb. 
WitUnston,  near  Manchester. 

f  1,188. J  Old  Manchester  Pbintebs,  Pub- 
LIBHEB6,  AND  Engbayebs. — Can  Mr.  Joseph  John- 
son, who  seems  to  be  the  ''Old  Mortality"  of  the 
Manchester  booksellers,  printers,  and  publishers,  and 
who  has  furnished  many  of  our  meditative  elders 
with  pleasant  and  quaint  reminiscences  of  the  local 
book  trade,  tell  us  something  about  the  old  Man- 
chester printing  firm  of  Sowler  and  Russell  P  I  have 
before  me  a  goodly  tome,  almost  of  the  dimensions 
of  a  folio — perhaps  it  is  a  folio — bearing  these  names 
on  the  imprint.  The  book  is  none  other  than  the  one 
briefly  and  familiarly  known  as  Hervey*s  Meditations 
Among  the  Tornbs,  It  purports  to  have  been  printed 
in  Manchester  by  Sowler  and  Russell,  Deansgate, 
1798.  Opposite  the  title-page,  by  way  of  frontis- 
piece, is  an  engraved  portrait  of  the  i)ious  author,  the 
artist  being  one  "  Pye."  The  inscription  at  the  right- 
hand  corner  is  "PVe,  fct.  Manchester."  The  good 
Hervey  looks  forth  with  a  meek  and  placid,  and 
indeed  somewhat  wooden  countenance,  set  ofl!  with 
gown  and  wig  and  bands.  Mr.  Pye  has  put  him  in 
an  oval  frame,  supported  by  a  monumental  pediment 
whereon  is  inscribed  "  Rev.  James  Hervev,  A.M.''  At 
the  top  of  the  oval  frame  he  has  placed  a  couple  of 
bodiless  cherubs  with  the  plumpest  of  faces,  sug- 
gestive of  a  pair  of  butdier's  boys,  with  flowing  hair, 
looking  out  from  feathery  collars  meant  for  wings,  and 
in  a  state  of  overfed  celestial  respectability.  The  heads 
and  the  collars  repose  on  what  Mr.  P^e  probably 
meant  to  be  clouds.  There  is  perceptible,  too,  an 
hour-glass  and  the  fragment  of  a  scythe,  symbohc 
I  suppose  of  Time  and  the  old  mower,  with  whom  it 
is  supposed  to  be  always  hay-time.  The  fact  of  so 
big  a  book  being  printed  m  1798  by  Sowler  and 
Ruissell,  of  Manchester,  says  much  for  the  then  popu- 
larity of  the  Meditations^  whose  gorgeous  and 
plethoric  rhetoric  so  much  dazzled,  in  their  youths 


the  sexagenarians  of  to-day.  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  or 
some  kindred  spirit  may  be  able  to  tell  us  something 
ot  the  history  of  these  old  Manchester  printers  and 
publishers;  as  well  as  of  Pye,  of  the  engraved  por- 
trait and  allegory.  c,  H. 

Stretford. 


Professor  Jowett  has  completed  his  translation  of 
Thucvdides.  It  is  expected  to  rival  his  Plato  in 
excellence,  and  will  be  issued  by  the  delegates  of 
the  Clarendon  Press  in  four  volumes,  namely,  the 
preface  or  introduction,  two  volumes  of  the  transla* 
tion,  and  a' fourth  volume  of  commentary  and  notes. 

Bbain  and  lNrELLECT.-*The  cranium  of  Des* 
cartes  is  often  adduced  as  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  that  a  great  mind  requires  a  large  brain.  This 
statement  seems  to  have  rested  on  no  exact  measure* 
ment,  and  Dr.  Le  Bon  resolved  recently  to  test  its 
accuracy.  The  result  is  that  he  finds  the  cubic  capacity 
of  Descartes'  skull  to  be  1,700  centimetres,  or  150  oenti* 
metres  above  the  mean  of  Parisian  crania  of  the 
present  time.  At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Bordier  has 
recentljr  found  the  average  capacity  of  the  skulls  of 
thirty-six  guillotined  murderers  to  be  1,547  cubic 
centimetres,  the  largest  reaching  the  enormous  figure  of 
2,076  cubic  centimetres.  Eliminating  this,  however, 
obviously  abnormal,  the  averafi^e  is  reduced  to  1,531 
cubic  centimetres.  But  even  this  figure  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  average  of  any  ordinary  series  of 
modem  crania.  In  order  to  find  skulls  of  equal  capacity 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  prehistoric  times :  thUs  the 
capacity  of  Solutr6  skulls  is  1,615,  and  that  of  the  type 
from  the  cave  of  L'Momme  Mort  is  1,606*5  cubic  centi- 
metres. The  development  of  the  murderers'  skull  is  not 
in  the  frontal,  but  in  the  parieto-occipital  region ;  and  it 
appears  to  indicate  a  low  intellectual  standard,  with  a 
trong  tendency  to  powerful  action. 

To  the  Ilamnet  edition  of  Shakspere  Mr.  Allan 
Park  Paton  has  just  added  Timon  of  Athens,  It  is 
the  fourth  of  the  series.  Mr.  Paton,  as  we  explained 
in  noticing  the  Hamnet  Cymhdine^  is  of  opinion  that 
the  capital  letters  which  appeared  in  the  original 
folios  were  designed  to  indicate  the  emphasis  to  be 
placed  upon  certain  words.  Take  the  following 
passage  from  Timon : — 

All.  We  are  not  Thieves,  but  men 
That  much  do  want. 

Timon.  Your  greatest  want  is,  you  want  much  of  meat : 
Why  should  you  want  ?    Behold,  the  Earth  hath  Roots  : 
Within  this  Mile  break  forth  a  hundred  Springs : 
Th)  Oaks  bear  Mast,  the  Briars  Scarlet  Hips, 
The  bounteous  Housewife  Nature,  on  each  bush, 
Lays  her  full  Mess  before  you.    Want  ?  why  Want  ? 

Mr.  Paton  thinks  he  could  not  <<  produce  a  better 
example  of  the  £mphasis-Capital  than  that  which 
Shakspere  has  here  given  to  the  concluding  verb.'' 
Apart  from  his  theory,  Mr.  Paton  has  shown  great 
and  most  commendable  induitry  in  collating  the  four 
folios,  and  his  work  is  an  admirably  printed  and  very 
handsome  edition  of  the  poet. 
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Tennyson's  in  mehobiam. 
[1,189.]    Has  it  ever  been  noticed  that  the  thought 
of  one  of  the  most  famous  passages  in  Tennyson's 
In  Memorxam  is  repeated  in  the  same  poem  P 

XXVII. 

I  hold  it  true,  whatever  befall ; 

I  feel  it,  when  I  sorrow  most ; 

'TIS  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  i^. 

LXXXV. 

This  truth  came  borne  with  bier  and  pall, 

I  felt  it  when  I  sorrowed  most ; 

Tia  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  lov'd  at  all. 

Is  the  repetition  intentional  P 

A  Manchbsteb  Ptthago&ban. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THE  FIB8T  MANCHBSTEB  PENNY  DAILY. 
(Query  No.  1,168,  July  19.) 
[1,190.]  The  first  penny  daily  paper  issued  in 
Manchester  was  the  War  Telegraph,  the  title  being 
changed  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  at  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  war.  It  started  in  1854,  and  was  printed  by 
me  durmg  the  early  part  of  the  following  year  in 
Cross-street,  at  the  corner  of  Chapel  Walks. 

William  Alcock. 

Oorporation^treet. 

PBOPITIATING  THE  BEES. 
(Nos.  1,065, 1,145  and  1,159.) 

[1,191.]  On  two  several  occasions  of  death  in  my 
family — the  last  occurring  in  1868— the  gardener  told 
the  b^s  of  the  event,  put  crape  on  the  hives,  and  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral  took  them  wine  and  cake. 
This  is  the  regular  custom  in  Derbyshire,  the  idea 
being  that  if  it  be  not  observed  the  bees  will  forsake 
the  hives.  E.  W. 

BASHI-BAZOUK. 
(Nos.    1,039   aod    1,160.) 

[1,192.]  The  word  Baslii-bazouk,  as  far  as  I  know, 
is  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  our  "  rough-yed."  The 
word  "  bash  "  is  certainly  head.  The  i  is  the  formative 
particle  used  in  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Tatar.  Of  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  word  "  bazook  "  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  not  knowing  the  proper  spelling  and  having  no 
properly-arranged  Turkish  dictionary.  But  the  mean- 
ing of  the  compound  is  almost  certainly  frizzly-head 
or  rough-head.  Uncolniensis. 


TICK. 
CNos.  1,153  and  1.177.) 

[1,193.]  In  Lincolnshire  this  game  is  known  aa 
*'  tick ;"  to  the  north  of  the  Humber  it  is  known  as 
"tig;"  in  Northamptonshire  "tiggy."  My  own 
etymology,  arrived  at  at  school,  was  a  supposed  cor- 
ruption of  "  teUgi,"  Latin  for  "  I  have  toached,"  as 
we  were  accustomed  to  call  out "  tiggy ! "  on  touching 
the  i)erson  of  whom  we  were  in  pursuit  Is  there  an 
Anglo-Saxon  verb  "  ticgan  P  "  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  it.    In  Scotland,  I  believe,  the  game  is  called 

"  tug."  LiNCOLNIBNBia. 

THE  MOBHONB  IN  MANCHE8TEB. 
(Nos.  1,171  and  1,181.) 

[1,194.]  Is  Mr.  Wboe  quite  sure  that  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Mormon  "  prophet,**  who  was  shot  while 
in  custody  in  the  State  of  Illinois  about  June,  1844, 
is  identical  with  the  Joseph  Smith  with  whom  he 
became  acquainted  at  37,  Oxford-street,  Manchester, 
in  February  of  the  year  1841 P  If  so,  can  he  speak 
positively  to  the  said  Smith  having  remained  in  tiiis 
country  at  least  twelve  months  after  the  date  above 
given ;  and  did  he  during  that  time,  to  Mr.  Wbob*8 
own  knowledge,  advocate  publicly  or  privately  the 
odious  doctrine  of  polygamy  P 

One  deeply  intebbstbd. 

habbiett  and  sophia  lee. 

(Querj  ITo.  1,043,  Hay  17.) 
[1,195.]  The  Canterbury  Tales,  and  several  other 
novels  and  some  plays,  were  written  by  Haniett  and 
Sophia  Lee,  daughters  of  John  Lee,  an  actor  and 
author,  who  died  at  Bath  in  1781.  They  kept  a 
school  at  Bath  for  many  years.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  had  any  connection  with  Manchester. 
Harriett  Lee's  tale  of  Kreutzner  suggested  to  Lord 
Byron  his  tragedy  of  Werner,  Sophia  Lee  died  in 
1824,  while  her  younger  sister  survived  till  1851,  when 
she  died  in  her  ninety-fifth  year.*  A  notice  of  her 
will  be  found  in  the  Oentlenian'a  Magaune  for  Sep* 
tember,  1851.  G.  W.  S. 

THE  FBEEMAS0N8. 

(Nos.  1,078. 1,101, 1,115,  and  1.128.) 

[1,196.]  Some  years  ago  I  made  considerable  re- 
search into  the  origin  and  history  of  Freemasonry. 
The  best  account  I  met  with  was  from  the  pen  of  De 
Quincey.  The  history  of  the  Fjreemasonsis  very  much 
confounded  and  mixed  up  with  the  histoiy  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  the  Bosicrucians,  and  the  Handi- 
craft Masons.    The  latter  admitted  none  into  their 
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guild  who  did  not  belong  to  their  own  craft.  The  new 
order  of  Freemasona  was  intended  to  include  men  of 
all  ranks  and  conditions,  provided  that  they  were 
free  men — viz.,  free  to  think  and  act  for  themselyes. 
The  first  public  meeting  of  Freemasons  was  held  in 
the  hall  of  the  Handicraft  Masons— viz.,  Masons' Hall, 
Masons'  Alley,  Basinghall-etreet,  London,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1646,  when  the  first  lodge  of  Freemasons 
was  founded.  ,It  was  into  this  lodge  that  Ashmole 
the  antiquary  was  admitted.  He  was  also  a  Bosi- 
crudan.  Private  meetings  (one  at  Warrington,  Lan* 
cashire)  had  been  held  before  the  above  date  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  name  and  insignia  of  the 
propDsed  Order;  but  it  was  in  the  year  1646,  as  De 
Quincey  says,  that "  the  name  of  a  Freemasons'  lodge, 
with  all  the  insignia,  attributes,  and  circumstances  of 
a  lodge,  first  came  forward  in  the  page  of  history. 
I  think  this  fully  answers  Mr.  Shawcross's  query. 

It  may  be  here  noted  that  the  Handicraft  Masons 
lent  the  use  of  their  hall  to  the  Freemasons,  and  for 
this  act  of  kindness  the  Freemasons  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  guild  of  Handicraft  Masons  as  a  body, 
and  where  they  are  not  individually  objectionable, 
shall  enjoy  the  precedency  of  all  orders  of  men  in  the 
right  of  admission,  and  only  pay  half  fees. 

Mabtix  Bab. 

Mlddleton  Hall,  netr  Edinburgh. 

DB.  BBAID  AND  ANIBfAL  MAGNETISM. 
(Queiy  Ho.  1,172,  July  19.) 

I"  1,197.]  In  reply  to  Medico's  inquiry  as  to  Dr. 
James  Braid's  belief  in  the  benefit  to  patients  of 
animal  magnetism,!  have  good  reason  to  reply  in  the 
positive  sense.  During  the  period  of  his  greatest 
I>opularity  Dr.  Spencer  Hall,  who  is  still  living  and 
will  doubtless  remember  the  circumstance,  called 
upon  me  in  Manchester,  and  we  together  called  on 
Dr.  Braid,  to  whom  I  introduced  him.  Experiments 
were  made  upon  one  or  more  patients  in  our  presence, 
and  the  subject  was  fully  discussed  betwixt  the  two. 
professors,  I  being  a  patient  listener.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  both  gentlemen  were  thoroughly 
honest  in  their  declared  opinions. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  know  the 
somewhat  strange  circumstance  which  brought  Dr. 
Braid  to  Manchester.  He  began  practice  in  a  village 
in  Scotland  where  there  was  but  little  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talents.  At  that  time  a  coach  was 
upset  not  far  trom  his  house,  and  he  was  sent  for  to 


attend  the  unfortunate  i>asBengers,  many  of  whom 
were  injured.  Amongst  them  was  a  Manchester 
merchant,  whose  name  was  given  to  me,  but  I  have 
forgotten  it.  A  broken  limb  confined  the  merchant 
to  his  bed  for  many  weeks.  The  doctor  and  the  mer* 
chant  in  the  end  became  personal  friends,  and  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  merchant  the  doctor  came  to 
practise  in  Manchester,  where  he  soon  became  very 
popular.  I  have  my  information  of  this  Scotch 
incident  from  one  of  Dr.  Braid's  patients,  an  old  lady. 

T.  Bbittain. 

Permit  me  to  refer  your  Medico  to  Dr.  Carpenter's 
work  on  Mental  Phynology,  published  by  H.  S.  King 
and  Co.,  for  a  very  full  explanation  of  this  interesting 
subject ;  but  as  it  may  be  of  general  interest  perhax>s 
you  will  kindly  give  sufficient  space  to  enable  me  to 
lay  before  your  readers  a  brief  outline. 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago  the  late  Mr,  Braid  was 
led  to  make  an  important  series  of  researches  to 
account  for  certain  mysterious  mental  phenomena, 
during  which  he  discovered  that  in  many  persons 
a  state  might  be  induced  artificially  much  resembling 
profound  reverie,  and  called  Electro-Biology  or 
Induced  Beverie.  The  subjects  were  certain  suscepti- 
ble or  "  sensitive"  individuals, who  were  asked  while 
awake  to  fix  their  attention  for  a  few  minutes  upon 
some  object,  and  sometimes  even  a  few  seconds  were 
found  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  state. 
When  under  influence  the  '*  sensitives  "were  found 
to  be  peculiarly  subject  to  suggestions  from  the 
operator  and  could  be  made  to  feel  hot  or  cold, 
pricking  or  burning  sensations,  or  any  other  that  he 
chose  to  impose  upon  them.  All  this  he  could  do 
either  with  or  without  the  use  of  any  magnets  what- 
ever, by  operating  upon  his  patient's  crodulity.  Dr. 
Carpenter  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Braid's  researches 
have  done  more  to  throw  light  upon  the  reflex  action 
of  the  cerebrum  than  any  other  investigations. 

In  close  connection  with  the  above  subject  is  the 
kindred  one  of  Hypnotism, or  Induced  Somnambulism, 
also  investigated  by  Mr.  Braid.  It  differs  from  Electro- 
Biology  in  being  more  intense  and  rendering  the 
subject  more  capable  of  being  operated  upon.  ^'  The 
whole  man  seems  given  to  such  perception "  He 
seems  to  be  more  highly  sensitive,  especially  to  emo- 
tional states,  and  can  be  more  readily  acted  upon  by 
mere  suggestions,  or  even  by  the  muscular  sense,  as 
when  he  is  made  to  pray  by  being  brought  on  his 
knees  and  having  his  hands  placed  in  a  devout 
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rererential  attitude.  If  space  had  permitted  I  should 
haye  liked  to  quote  eztensiyely  from  Dr.  Carpenter's 
yaloable  work  on  this  most  important  subject. 

John  Hbnbt  Jonxs. 

16,  Btietford  Boad. 

KULDJA. 
(Query  No.  1,182,  July  2i.) 

[1,196.]  Kuldja  is  situated  on  the  Busso-Chinese 
frontier,  in  about  longitude  44  degrees,  latitude  98 
degrees  east  G.  F. 

Kuldja  is  a  small  place  situated  on  the  boundary 
of  Russia  and  China,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Turkestan 
and  to  the  north  of  the  Thian  Shan  Mountains.  Its 
latitude  is  45  degrees  north,  and  its  longitude  80 
degrees  east.  S.  Smith. 

HOYLB  AJSTD  SON'S  *' LILACS." 
(No.  1.162,  July  19.) 

[1,199.]  It  was  in  1820  that  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  these  then  popular  printed  calicoes ; 
a  long  time  ago,  but  I  remember  the  circumstance 
well,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  I  began  to  get  my  own 
liying  by  becoming  an  apprentice  to  a  drapery  estab- 
lishment. The  retail  price  was  about  sixteenpence 
a  yard,  and  the  quantity  usually  sold  for  a  lady's  dress 
Tsried  from  5^  to  6(  yards.  Dresses  were  what  is 
called  gored  in  those  days,  and  there  were  not  any 
long  trains  connected  with  them  to  sweep  the  streets. 
The  six  ]rards  of  1820  is  now,  I  believe,  sixteen  to 
twenty  yards.  Some  will  say,  all  the  better  for  trade ; 
bat  I  may  reply,  i)erhaps  not  quite  so  well  for  poor 
husbands  and  fathers.  One  day,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
I  made  a  present  of  twelve  yards  of  material  for  a 
dress  with  the  idea  that  it  was  ample.  When  I  pre- 
sented my  gift  I  was  informed  it  was  of  no  use,  and 
I  had  to  make  amends  for  my  ignorance  by  buying 
six  more  yards  of  the  material.  Such  is  the  strange 
fashion  of  the  present  time. 

Thohajs  Bbittain. 

old  obavsstones  nbab  bow  lane,  lymb. 

(Query  No.  1,187.  July  26.) 

[1,200.]  I  saw  the  Sampson  gravestones  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Earwaker,  about  three  years  ago.  They  are 
situated  about  two  miles  from  Disley,  in  the  comer 
of  a  field  to  the  left  of  the  old  road  from  Higher 
Disley  to  Bainow,  and  are  about  100  yards  from  the 
road.  After  passing  the  point  where  the  road 
branches  off  on  the  left  to  Kettleshulme,  the  Saimow 
road  must  be  followed  about  half  a  mile  further,  and 


the  field  containing  the  gravestones  lies  in  the  angle 
between  the  two  roads,  the  bow  stone  being  a  little 
further  up  the  hilL  The  stones  were  much  worn  and 
grown  over  with  grass,  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
deciphering  the  inscriptions,  but  the  copy  I  took 
agrees  exactly  with  the  extract  from  Ormerod.  I  have 
not  since  that  time  seen  the  gravestone,  as  there  is  no 
foothpath  across  the  field,  but  for  anything  I  know 
they  are  still  in  existence.  Some  time  ago,  whilst 
rambling  in  the  same  district,  I  went  into  a  cottage 
undergoing  repair,  and  noticed  an  old  gravestone 
broken  in  two  which  had  been  doingduty  as  a  sinksfcone 
or  bench,  and  was  told  it  had  been  brought  by  a 
former  occupant  from  the  garden  of  an  old  bonae 
that  once  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  moor  dose  by. 
The  stone  was  much  defaced  and  the  letters  scarcely 
legible.  The  name  I  have  forgotten,  but  the  date 
was,  I  believe,  sometime  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

A*  W.  L. 

ICarple. 

THB  H0UN8L0W  FLOGGING  CASE. 
(Query  No.  1,183,  July  26.) 

[1,201.]    On  15th  June,  1846,  Private  Frederick 
John  White,  Seventh  Hussars,  was  fiogged  at  Hoons- 
low  Barracks.    He  had  been  sentenced  to  150  laahee 
for  striking  his  sergeant  across  the  chest  with  a  poker, 
and  the  whole  number  was  administered  by  two 
farrierf,in  presence  of  the  men,  and  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Dr.  Warren,  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment.    At 
the  conclusion  White  was  able  to  walk  to  the  hosiMtal 
with  a  little  assistance^  but  he  got  worse  there,  and 
expired  on  11th  July.    A  regimental  post-mortem, 
examination  was  made,  and  a  certificate  signed  that 
death  resulted  from  infiammation  of  the  pleura,  and 
was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  corporal  punish- 
ment to  which  he  had  been  subjected.    The  coroner 
(Mr.  Wakley)  and  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  took  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  matter,  the  latter  giving  it  as  hia 
opinion  that,  so  far  as  appearances  went,  White  might 
still  have  been  alive  but  for  the  severe  corporal 
punishment  he  had  received.    The  coroner^s  jury 
returned  a  verdict  to  this  effect,  and  urged  upon  the 
people  the  necessity  of  petitioning  Parliament  to  put 
a  stop   to  the  cruel  practice.     White's  comrades 
erected  a  stone  in  Helston  Churchyard,  as  **  a  testi- 
monial of  their  deep  commiseration  of  his  fate,  and 
out  of  respect  to  his  memory."    See  Irvine's  Annais 
cfwur  Time  and  the  Annual  EegUter  1846,  p.  105. 

F»  M*  J. 
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OLD  MANCHB8TBB  DOCTOBS. 
(No8. 1,144  and  1,176.) 

[1 ,202.]  I  obaerve  that  the  names  of  several  notable 
characters  in  the  medical  profession,  practising  during 
the  last  half-century,  are  still  omitted.  For  instance, 
there  is  Dr.  Jessie,  of  Piccadilly,  who  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Downing-street,  Ardwick,  and  attained  to 
an  extensive  practice ;  Dr.  Crowther,  of  Quay-street, 
a  very  celebrated  surgeon;  Dr.  Gkivin  Hamilton, of 
Portland-street,  who  married  Miss  Ward  the  actress ; 
Dr.  Stephenson,  of  Mosley-street ;  and  Dr.  J.  Kay, 
who  practised  here  between  the  years  1830  and  1840. 
This  gentleman  attained  considerable  eminence  both 
in  his  profession  and  as  an  author.  He  wrote  the 
History  of  the  Cholera  in  1832,  and  in  the  following 
year  a  work  on  Asphyxia,  as  well  as  other  works.  He 
retired  from  practice  to  become  president  of  the 
London  Poor-law  Board,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
J.  Kay-Shuttleworth,  was  made  a  baronet,  and  after- 
wards fulfilled  the  office  of  high  sherifF  for  the  county 
of  Lancaster.  The  present  Sir  Ughtred  Kay-Shuttle- 
worth, M.P.,  is  his  son.  There  was  also  Dr.  Franklin, 
another  character,  who  has  been  in  active  practice 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  who,  I  am  led  to 
believe,  has  only  very  recently  retired. 

Mr.  Slugo  seems  to  be  rather  sceptical  as  to  my 
statement  in  reference  to  Dr.  J.  L.  Bardsley  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Jordan,  as  their  names  do  not  appear  in  the 
directories  for  the  years  referred  to.  They  were  not 
quite  such  reliable  sources  of  information  at  that 
time  as  they  are  now.  In  the  year  1823,  which  is  the 
one  to  which  I  referred  in  reference  to  Dr.  Bardsley, 
the  Infirmary  report  was  printed  in  the  office  in  which 
I  was  serving  the  first  year  of  my  apprenticeship,  and 
having  occasion  frequently  to  go  to  the  institution  on 
business,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  whole  medical 
staff,  whose  forms,  bearing  the  names  of  each  medical 
officer,  were  also  printed.  This  being  so,  and  also  the 
year  in  which  my  illness  occurred,  I  cannot  possibly 
be  mistaken.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Jordan,  I  am  equally 
confident,  as  the  date  of  the  birth  of  my  sister  will 
testify,  she  being  now  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  her 
age.  BoBBBT  Wood. 

BaaholnM. 

THB  BBV.  JOHN  JOHNSON,  M.A. 

(Query  No.  1,151*  July  12.) 

[1,203«]    It  is  probable  that  the  only  connection 

which  this  learned  nonjurmg  clergyman  had  with 

this  district  was  through  his  son,  who  was  rector  of 


Standish  in  Lancashire  from  February,  1722,  until  his 
death  in  the  following  year.  The  Primitive  Cam' 
municantf  named  by  A  Manchbstbb  Pythagobban 
may  however,  have  been  a  favourite  book  of  devo- 
tion with  the  Deaconites  and  the  clergy  of  the  Col- 
legiate Church,  who  were  known  to  be  partial  to 
''primitive"  ways;  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  to 
ritualism.  The  Bev.  John  Johnson  was  the  only  son 
of  Thomas  Johnson,  vicar  of  Frindsbury,  near 
Rochester.  He  was  bom  in  1662,  and  after  receiving 
his  education  atihe  King's  School  in  Canterbury,  and 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  and  holding  several 
benefices  in  succession,  he  became  vicar  of  Granbrook 
in  Kent,  which  cure  he  held  for  eighteen  years.  He 
died  December  15,  1725.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  one  of  which.  The  Unbloody  Sacrifice, 
was  reprinted  in  1847  as  part  of  the  Library  of  Anglo- 
Catbolic  Theology.  The  Bev.  Thomas  Brett  wrote  a 
life  of  him,  which  was  published  in  1748. 

C.  W.  S. 

CAMBBID6B  AND  THE  POETS. 

(No.  1,033,  May  17.) 

[1,204.]    On  reading  Hittite's  vindication  of  the 

poetical  genius  of  Cambridge,  it  occurred  to  me  to 

see  to  what  extent  her  sons  had  sung  the  charms  of 

their  Alma  Mater,     Longfellow,  in  his  Poems  of 

Places,  rightly  gives  the  first  place  to  Wordsworth* 

who  is,  indeed,  the  laureate  of  Cambridge.    He  it  is 

who  declared  of  her  revered  towers — 

They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
A\lio  thus  could  build. 

Tennyson  has  given  his  feelings  when  he  revieited 

his  old  student  haunts — 

And  heard  once  more  in  college  fanes 
The  storm  their  high-built  organs  make ; 
And,  thunder-music  rolling,  shake 

The  prophets  blazoned  on  the  pane. 

Mr.  James  Payn  has  celebrated  the  Backs  in  some 

verses  which  are  pleasant,  and  not  much  more.    Lord 

Houghton  has  written  a  sonnet  on  revisiting  Trinity 

C-ollege — 

I  have  a  debt  of  my  hearths  own  to  thee, 

School  of  my  soul !  old  lime  and  cloister  shade 

Which  I — strange  suitor — should  lament  to  see 

Fully  acquitted  and  exactly  paid. 

The  first  ripe  task  of  manhood's  best  delight — 

Knowledge  imbibed ;  while  mind  and  heart  agree 

In  sweet  belated  talk  on  winter's  nights, 

With  friends  whom  ffrowinff  time  keeps  dear  to  me ; 

Such  things  I  owe  thee,  and  not  onl^  these : 

I  owe  thee  the  far-becoming  memones 
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Of  the  young  dead,  who,  having  croased  the  tide 
Of  Life  where  it  was  narrow,  deep,  and  clear, 
Now  cast  their  brightness  from  the  farther  side, 
On  the  dark-flowing  hours  I  breast  in  fear. 

Of  the  connection  between  poetry  and  mathematics 
the  LatDB  of  Verse  of  Profeeeor  Sylvester  might 
perhaps  be  soggestiyely  cited.  An  enthusiastic  Cantab 
would  easily  gather  a  tribute  of  homage  from  our 
poets  to  the  d^  which  has  nurtured  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson.  Why  is  Eirke  White  styled  an  **  inferior 
poet"  whilst  Quarles  is  entered  amongst  the  great 
ones  P  The  "  emblems  "  altogether  are  not  worth  that 
grand  hymn  beginning— 

When  marshalled  on  the  nightly  plain. 
A  poem  evidencing  great  though  evidently  immature 
power,  and  having  Cambridge  as  its  scene  appeared 
about  the  year  1830.  It  was  entitled  <'  Granta." 
I  had  a  copy  once,  but  some  friend  borrowed  and 
failed  to  return  it.  The  plot  would  have  done  for  a 
French  novel,  and  therefore  would  not  suit  these 
pages.  A  MANCHB8TB&  Pythagobran. 

BBITISH   CATTLE. 
(No.  1,152.  July  12.) 

[1,205.J  Tour  correspondent,  J.  Ogdbn,  will  find 
the  history  of  British  Cattle^  told  in  a  work  just 
published  by  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin,  entitled 
The  wad  White  CatOe  of  Great  Britain.  An 
Account  of  their  Origin,  JERttory,  and  Present  State. 
By  the  late  Bev.  John  Storer,  MJ^.,  of  Hellidon, 
Northamptonshire.  Edited  by  his  son,  John  Storer. 
In  an  appendix  is  given  a  list  of  localities  where 
wild  white  cattle,  or  their  domestic  descendants,  are 
proved  to  have  existed.  The  following  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  localities  are  mentioned : — 

Lyme  Park,  enclosed  about  1280  or  1290,  from 
the  royal  forest  of  Macclesfield,  obtained  its  wild 
herdS)  still  remaining,  from  the  ancient  wild  cattle 
of  that  place. 

Blakeley  had  wild  bulls  in  days  so  early  that  even 
350  years  since  they  were  spoken  of  [by  Leland  j  as 
« times  paste." 

Hoghton  Tower  had,  in  olden  times,  a  very  ancient 
herd  of  wild  cattle,  which  has  probably  been  extinct 
200  years  or  more. 

Middleton  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Asshetons,  and  close 
to  Blakeley,  had  an  old  herd  of  wild  cattle,  described 
in  1700  [by  Dr.  Chas.  Leigh,  in  his  Nat.  Hist,  of 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire  J,  and  probably 
the  descendants  of  the  Blakeley  bulls. 


Bowland  Forest  is  traditionaUy  believed  to  have 
been  the  source  from  which  many  wild  herds  sprang. 

Whalley  Abbey  had  a  \mxk  which  certainly  ooa- 
tained  them,  and  they  are  traditionally  believed  to 
have  been  obtained  from  Bowland  Forest,  in  the 
times  of  the  Lord  Abbots.  If  not,  they  were  intro- 
duced by  the  improprietors,  the  Asshetons  from 
Middleton.  They  came  to  an  end  about  the  year 
1700. 

Somerford  Park,  Sir  C.  W.  ShaJcerley's,  contains  a 
herd  which  has  been  here  for  several  hundred  years. 
Derived  undoubtedly  from  the  wild  herds  of  South 
Lancashire,*  it  has  bden  long  domesticated,  but 
strikingly  preserves  the  ancient  character  of  the 
breed. 

There  are  a  few  domesticated  descendants  of  the 
Middleton  herd  still  in  existence  at  Blickling  and 
Woodbastwick,  in  Norfolk.  C.  W.  S. 

OLD    MANCHBSTBB    F&INTBBS,    PUBLISHBB8,    AXD 

ENQBAYEBS. 
(Query  No.  1,188,  July  26.) 

[1,206.J  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  C.H.  any  lengthy 
account  of  the  firm  of  Sowler  and  Bussell.   I  believe, 
however,  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  the  founder  of 
the  firm,  Mr.  Thomas  Sowler,  died  in  1802.    Prior  to 
his  death  his  son  Thomas  was  in  partnership  with 
Mr.  Russell,  in  premises  situated  in  Deansgate,  the 
firm  being  known  by  the  name  of  Sowler  and  Bussell. 
The  partnership  was  ultimately  dissolved,  when  Mr. 
Thomas  Sowler  began  business  in  St.  Ann's  Square. 
In  1825  he  started  the  Courier  newspaper,  under  the 
editorship  of  Alaric  A.  Watts,  who  was  then  and  sub- 
sequently well  known  in  connection  with  annuals 
and  what  are  termed  table  books.     No  doubt  the 
ll&tv&fi  Meditations  published  by  Sowler  andBuseeU 
was  issued  in  numbers — the  usual  mode  at  that  day 
of  publishing  books.    ''  Number  men"  were  thea  as 
common  as  touters  for  coal  orders  are  to-day.    Mr. 
Ainsworth  was  for  many  years  the  head  of   the 
Lancashire  number  trade.     His   establishment,    a 
private  house,  was  next  to  the  bridge  in  Anooats* 
street,  from  whence  tons  of  numbers  were  carried  in 
convenient  bags  by  the  "  canvassers"  and  "deliyerecs." 
A  Ust  of  the  titles  of  the  books  which  were  **  taken 
in"  at  that  day  would  be  no  mean  contribution  to  tlie 
history  of  opinion  of  the  Lancashire  working  dassea. 
Mr.  Ainsworth  subsequently  removed  to  a  warehouse 
in  Back  Piccadilly,  where,  I  believe,  the  bosiness 
earned  on  till  very  recently. 
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The  book,  which  is  in  the  possess  on  of  C.  H., 
Heryey's  MedUationay  was,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  a  safe  publishing  speculation.  It  formed 
one  of  the  books  issued  in  numbers  by  Mr.  Joseph 
G leave,  a  well-known  Manchester  publisher,  who 
died  in  1827,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year.  Amongst  the 
books  carried  by  the  canvassers  from  his  shop  were 
The  Hitnue  of  Stariey,  Criminal  PartrttUures,  Bennet's 
Christian  Oratory^  and  several  editions  of  Bibles  and 
Prayer-books.  After  his  death  his  son  opened  a  shop 
in  Market-street,  near  to  Mr.  Uyam's  present  pre- 
mises. He  was  not  successful,  however,  the  inevi- 
table auctioneer  ultimately  ending  the  business. 
Another  edition  ot  the  Meditations  was  published  by 
B.  and  W.  Dean,  who  occupied  premises  at  the  comer 
of  Brown-street.  This  was  a  small  edition,  12mo,  of 
which  immense  quantities  were  sold.  The  stereotype 
plates  from  which  the  book  was  printed  are  now,  I 
believe,  in  the  possession  of  the  extensive  Halifax 
publishers,  Milner  and  Sowerby,  who  have  sent  large 
quantities  of  the  book  to  the  colonies,  as  well  as  cir- 
culating it  largely  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  books 
of  the  firm  going  everywhere. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of "  Pye,  fct. 
Manchester."  Information  anent  this  engraver  will 
no  doubt  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Morton,  whose  taste  as 
well  as  interest  has  led  him  along  many  literary 
by-ways,  and  to  store  art  incidents  in  a  retentive 
memory.  Joseph  Johnson.  . 

lale  of  Hftn. 

JOANNA  SOUTHCOTE  AND  HEB  FOLLOWBBS. 
(Query  No.  1,080,  June  7.) 

[1,207. J  Among  the  followers  of  the  Prophetess 
as  among  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  there  are 
varieties.  Those  who  cling  to  the  belief  as  it  was 
thought  to  be  in  Joanna  Southcote  are  described  in 
Maurice  Danes'  Heterodox  London,  The  bulk,  how- 
ever, of  those  who  followed  Southcote  afterwards 
accepted  the  guidance  of  another  claimant  to  pro- 
phetical powers.  This  was  John  Wroe,  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Christian  Israelites  whD  chiefly  abound 
at  Ashton-under-Lyne^  but  have  also  synagogues  at 
Gravesend,  at  Melbourne  in  Australia,  and  probably 
other  places.  There  is  a  biographical  notice  of  Wroe 
in  Baring-Gould*s  Yorkshire  Oddities,  but  it  is  only 
fair  to  the  ''Joannas"  to  say  that  they  do  not  regard 
it  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  facte  of  their  founder^s 
life.    The  official  biography^  still  incomplete  and 


never  likely  to  be  completed, is  ''The  Life  and  Journal 
of  John  Wroe,  with  Divine  Communications  revealed 
to  him."  This  was  printed  at  Gravesend  in  1859,  in 
two  volumes.  A  third  was  also  printed,  but  is  esoteric. 
I  was  instrumental,  some  years  ago,  in  this  work  and 
others  on  the  same  subject  being  added  to  the  Man- 
chester Free  library.  I  have,  as  might  be  conjectured 
from  my  signature,  very  little  sympathy  with  the 
theology  of  the  Christian  Israelites,  but  their  lives  as 
a  rule  put  orthodoxy  to  the  blush.  John  Wroe's  pro- 
phetic visions  are  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of . 
but  his  followers  are  proverbially  true,  honest,  and 
straightforward  in  their  dealings. 

A  Manchbstbb  Pythagobban. 

TBAF-FOBD. 
(No.  1,179,  July  26.) 

[1,208.J  The  assertion  that  the  Treeford  or  the 
Woodford  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  Traford, 
now  written  TrafiFord,  may  be  admitted  as  a  reason- 
able one.  especially  as  such  a  definition  accords  with 
the  theory  of  my  argument,  realizing  the  old  descrip- 
tion of  the  locality — a  wooded  ridge  through  which 
the  road  to  the  ford  ran.  This  wood  formed  part  of 
that  which  surrounded  Traflford  Old  Hall  (its  park,  in 
fact)  before  that  section  of  the  high  road  lying 
between  the  Combrook,  Hulme,  and  the  turn  to 
Throstle  Nest  was  (in  comparatively  recent  times) 
cut.  The  old  road  to  Chester  turned  at  Combrook 
down  past  the  present  Pomona  Gardens,  across  the 
meadows  bordering  the  Irwell,  and  at  Throstle  Nest 
bent  through  the  wood  to  the  high  road.  Often  in 
my  boyhood  have  I  gone  to  Trafford  Park  by  that 
road  (then  superseded  as  a  high  road),  the  wood- 
clothed  slope  then  overlooking  the  meadows;  and 
frequently  in  the  wood  at  Throstle  Nest  comer  was 
the  mail  coach  to  Chester  in  olden  times  stopped  by 
highwaymen  and  the  passengers  robbed.  There  has 
never  been  a  "village"  at  TnifFord  either  of  pre  or 
sub-Saxon  existence,  Stretford  being  the  nearest  one. 
It  is  not  by  the  dogmas  of  word-twisting  etymologists, 
but  by  the  features  of  the  places  named,  that  we 
must  seek  for  the  elucidation  of  the  titles  given  by 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  which  both  for  persons  and 
localities  were  descriptive  ones.  For  instance,  see 
how  they  used  i)ersonal  peculiarities— Armstrong, 
Buf  us,  Longshank«,  Bedhead,  Whitehead.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Trafford  may  be  now  con^dered  as 
defined.  Jambs  Bubt. 
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I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  Anglo-Saxon 
**  eow"  being  changed  into  a,  and  must  demur  to  the 
statement  made  by  CkxrTONOPOLiTAx.  The  nearest 
approach  I  know  of  is  the  change  of  deor  into  dear, 
but  eow  has  always  been  changed  into  an  o,  u,  or  at 
most  y  sound ;  never  to  a.  Deorby  is  now  sometimes 
pronounced  Darby,  and  Cottonopolitan  gives  some 
more  examples  of  place-names  undergoing  this 
change,  the  correctness  of  which  I  am  unable  to 
verify ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  how  it  is  this  pecu- 
liar permutation  has  been  confined  to  names  of  places. 

LiNCOLNIEXSIB. 


QUERIES. 

[l,209,j  Shbmiba,  a  Chbistian  Name.— What 
Can  be  the  origin  of  this  verv  unusual  Christian 
name  P  It  is  now  borne  by  a  tradesman  at  a  northern 
watering  place. 

A  Manchester  Pythagobban. 

[1^10.'"  The  Wooden  Coal  Scuttle.— Was  not 
this  in  general  use  after  the  introduction  of  the  black 
minerafto  replace  wood  as  domestic  fuel ;  and  when 
was  it  driven  out  by  the  common  metal  one?  Are 
there  any  districts  or  institutions  where  the  wooden 
coal  scuttle  is  still  in  use  P  Delta. 

[1,211.]  Norse. — Mr.  Keyworth,  in  his  note  on 
"  Tick,"  speaks  of  certain  words  being  derived  from 
"the  Norse.**  Will  he  kindly  explain  what  he  means 
by  "  the  Norse  P"  Is  it  Danish,  Swedish,  Icelandic, 
or  what,  and  whose  dictionary  is  his  authority  P  It 
is  quite  time  that  all  people  who  deal  with  philology 
should  pursue  the  study  upon  scientific  principles, 
and  wnte  so  that  others  can  prove  what  they  say. 

West  Morlans. 

[1,212.]  Peterloo.— In  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole's 
History  if  England  from  the  Condition  of  the  Great 
War  in  1815,  he  says  that  the  place  where  the  famous 
gathering  in  Manchester  took  place  was  called  St. 
Peter's  Field  or  Peterloo  (vol.  x.  p.  506).  Is  not  this 
A  mistake  P  I  always  understood  that  the  name 
Peterloo  was  given  after  the  meeting,  and  referred  to 
the  event — the  battle — and  was  an  ironical  compari- 
son of  this  struggle  with  that  at  Waterloo.  Was  the 
place  ever  called  Peterloo  before  the  meeting  in  July, 
1819  P  Thomas  Keyworth. 

[1,213.]  "Give  it  best."— It  is  well  to  i'egister 
the  birth  of  idioms.  Our  colonial  cousins  are  con- 
stantly making  additions  to  the  family  of  phrases ; 
and  unless  they  are  noticed  at  once  these  new  comers 
are  prone  to  bewilder  those  who  would  trace  their 
origin.  Mr.  Francis  II.  Grundy,  who  I  suppose  is 
really  a  Manchester  man,  has  just  written  a  very 
interesting  book  called  Fictures  of  the  Past.  About 
half  the  book  refers  to  Australia,  and  there  are  several 
ezpreasiona  in  that  part  which  are  evidently  peculiar 


to  the  English  of  the  southern  world.  I  have  seen 
explanations  of  most  of  those  new  terms,  understand 
what  is  meant  by ''  shouting,"  being  "stuck  up,"  and 
others,  but  in  this  book  I  find  the  words  "  ^ve  it 
best"  used  several  times  in  a  peculiar  manner.  When 
a  man  is  dead  beat  he  "  gives  it  best."  I  will  quote 
a  sentence  where  the  phrase  occurs.  Page  335 :  The 
writer  is  telling  of  a  man  who  persevered  at  the  gold 
diggings  in  spite  of  bad  fortune,  though  he  was  once 
nearly  giving  up.  "  I  know  one  case^  at  leaatL  told 
me  by  the  man  himself,  where  he  was '  dead  beat,* 
home  and  hope  boUi  being  gone.  He  told  hi3  wife 
he  would  '  give  it  best,'  leave  the  place,  and  begin 
the  NoM  again  somewhere  else."  The  idea  seema  to 
be  that  the  person  who  is  hard  pressed  will  acknow- 
ledge evil  fate  or  ill  fortune  to  be  the  better  man. 
But  whence  this  form  of  speech  P    It  is  new  to  me. 

Thomab  Esywobth. 
Liverpool. 


According   to   the    values   obtained   from   the 

observations  of  Mars,  by  Mr.  David  Gill,  the  solar 

parallax  comes  out  as  8*78  deg^ree^,  which  would 

make  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun 

j  93,101,000  miles. 

From  the  annual  volume  on  the  British  Rainf^ 
compiled  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  from  the 
reports  of  his  company  of  his  volunteer  ohaerTera,  it 
appears  that  in  1878  the  heaviest  fall  of  rain  in 
England  was  as  usual  at  the  Stye,  Cumbexlapd, 
149*04in.,  and  the  least  at  Keadby,  in  Lincolnshirey 
17-35in. 

The  first  number  of  Local  Oleaninffs,  ''an  ardueo- 
logical  and  historical  magazine,  chiefly  relating  to 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,"  haa  beeu  issued  this  week. 
It  is  edited  bjr  Mr.  J.  P.  Earwaker,  F.S.A.,  the 
historian  of  East  Cheshire,  who  was  the  editor  of 
the  ''Local  Qleanlogs,'' which,  until  recently,  ap- 
peared once  a  week  in  the  Manc/iester  CourieTf  and 
were  discontinued  in  April  last.  He  here  resumes 
the  work  in  the  form  of  a  monthly  magazine.  The 
chief  article  in  this  July  number  is  a  niographical 
sketch  (with  portrait)  of  Dr.  John  Dee,  some  time 
Warden  of  Manchester,  by  Mr.  J.  EgUngton  Biuley, 
F.S.A.,  and  it  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  a 
projected  reprint  of  the  Manchester  portion  of  Dr. 
Dee'd  Diary,  An  account  of  a  lightning  catastrophe 
at  Church  Lawton,  Cheshire,  in  1652,  follows,  and 
there  are  some  original  documents,  notes  and  queries, 
notices  of  new  books,  and  local  antiquarian^  intelli- 
gence. Altogether  the  magazine,  which  is  'well 
printed,  makes  a  very  promising  start.  The  price  is 
to  be  eighteenpence  monthly,  and  the  year's  numbers 
will  make  a  volume  of  nearly  600  p.iges. 
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&BHINISCSNCBS    OF   1CANCHB8TES   FIPTT  TBABS 

AGO. 
XI.— DAUGGISTS:    PABT  THB  FIB8T. 

•  [1,214.]  Fifty  yean  ago  there  were  only  sixty 
drnggifltfl  in  Manchester  and  Salford;  to-day  their 
number  exceeds  260.  8o  that  whilst  the  doctors  haye 
increased  in  that  time  a  little  more  than  100  per  cent, 
the  druggists  have  increased  about  about  330  per 
cent.  Not  one  of  the  sixty  who  were  in  business 
then  as  druggists  is  so  now ;  whilst,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  only  two  out  of  the  whole  number  are 
living.  These  are  Mr.  Eli  Atkin,  of  Newton  Heath, 
and  Mr.  William  Hyde  Lamb.  Mr.  Atkin  was  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  same  shop  as  myself,  but  had  com- 
pleted his  apprenticeship  before  I  began  mine,  and 
was  then  in  business  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Dale  as 
Dale  and  Atkin,  in  Swan-street.  He  afterwards 
relinquished  the  retail  business  and  became  a  dry- 
salter  and  manufacturing  chemist.  Mr.  Lamb  was 
then  a  druggist  in  Shudehill,  but  shortly  after  removed 
to  the  comer  of  Lower  Mosley-street  and  Windmill- 
street,  and  for  some  yean  was  a  member  of  the  Town 
Council.  He  is  now  an  estate  and  property  agent, 
haying  an  office  near  his  old  shop,but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street 

The  oldest  member  of  the  trade  at  that  time  was 
Mr.  Daniel  Lynch,  who  about  the  year  1790  began 
business  in  Market-street,  near  what  is  now  the  end 
of  CovporationHStreet,  but  which  of  course  did  not 
then  exist.  He  afterwards  removed  to  the  opposite 
fide  higher  up,  next  door  to  the  Commercial  Hotel, 
where  he  was  in  1829.  I  have  before  stated  that  he 
held  the  chief  office  in  the  fraternity  of  Freemasons. 
There  was  another  druggist  who  was  in  business  in 
the  last  century,  and  whose  name  was  retained  in  the 
firm  of  Atkinson  and  Barker,  though  he  had  retired 
from  it  before  1829.  Mr.  John  Atkinson  was  in 
business  in  1790  in  St.  Mary's  Gate,  and  afterwards 
went  into  partnenhip  with  Mr.  Bobert  Barker, 
occap]nng  the  shop  at  the  comer  of  the  Market 
Place  and  St  Mary's  Oate,  which  was  pulled  down  a 
few  yean  ago  to  make  way  for  the  splendid  pile  now 
occupying  that  and  the  adjacent  ground,  and  was  at 
the  time  in  the  possession  of  Messn.  Mottarshead 
and  Co.  Mr.  Atkinson  was  the  inventor  of  that  well- 
known  mothez^s  friend,  ^  Infants'  Pceservative,''  which 


we  are  informed  has  received  the  patronage  of  royalty. 
When  I  first  knew  the  shop  the  firm  had  two  assist- 
ants, who  eventually  went  into  partnership  and  opened 
a  shop  in  Market-street,  the  firm  being  Ingham  and 
Westmacott  They  afterwards  dissolved  partnership, 
and  both  have  since  passed  away.  Mr.  Westmacott 
was  a  relative  (nephew,  I  believe)  of  the  sculptor  of 
that  name,  and  had  a  taste  for  the  art  himself.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  his  shop  was  at  the  comer  of 
Market-street  and  Corporation-street,  where  he  left  a 
son  as  his  successor,  who  also  had  artistic  tastes. 

Next  door  to  Atkinson  and  Barker^s,  in  the  Market 
Place,  was  the  shop  of  Mottershead  and  Brown. 
About  the  year  1790  Thomas  Staines  was  carrying  on 
business  as  a  druggist  in  the  Market  Place,  his  house 
being  at  White  Cross  Bank,  Salford.  In  1815  he  was 
in  partnership  with  Mr.  Mottershead,  the  firm  being 
Staines  and  Mottershead,  which  was  succeeded  in  a 
few  years  by  that  of  Mottershead  and  Brown,  and 
which  existed  fifty  yean  ago.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Brown  was  dead,  and  shortly  after  the  business  was 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  John  Mottershead.  I  often 
had  occasion  to  go  to  the  shop,  and  remember  Mr. 
Mottershead  very  well.  He  was  a  plain  and  h<unely 
man  both  in  his  dress  and  manner,  and,  being  a 
bachelor  and  living  on  the  premises,  he  had  an 
ancient-looking  housekeeper  who  used  occasionally 
to  come  limping  into  the  shop  to  see  how  its  occu- 
pants were  getting  on.  I  heard  it  stated  that  she 
was  the  fint  person  in  Manchester  who  made  fer- 
mented ginger  beer  in  bottles.  Mr.  Mottenhead  had 
at  that  time  two  apprentices,  one  of  whom,  Thomas 
H.  Taylor,  afterwards  began  business  in  St.  Ann's 
Square,  where  he  continued  many  years.  A  few  yean 
since  he  relinquished  it  for  another  branch  of  business. 
The  other  apprentice  was  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Motten- 
head*s,  Thomas  Roberts,  who  was  afterwards  taken 
into  partnership,  the  firm  being  Mottenhead  and 
Boberts,  and  the  business  was  continued  by  Mr. 
Roberts  after  Motiershead's  death.  More  than  thirty 
yean  ago  Barker,  the  successor  of  Atkinson  and 
Barker,  relinquished  the  retail  business,  when  the 
comer  shop,  which  was  a  larger  and  more  convenient 
one  than  Mottershead's,  was  taken  by  them.  The 
busmess  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Boberts  till  the  pre* 
mises  were  pulled  down,  when  it  was  disposed  of  to 
the  two  gentlemen  who  had  so  ably  managed  it  for 
him,  and  who  removed  it  to  premises  under  the 
Exchange,  Mr.  Boberts  having  become  the  senior 
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partner  in  the  firm  of  Boberts,  Dale,  and  Co.,  manu- 
facturing chemists,  Combrook.  I  well  remember  both 
Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Roberts  when  they  were  youths 
behind  Mottershead's  counter. 

The  names  of  several  of  the  druggists  of  that  day 
are  still  i)erpetuated  ;  yiz.,  Lynch,  Mottershead, 
Jewsbury,  Bullock,  and  Goadsby,  though  the  men 
themselves  have  been  dead  some  time  and  have  no 
descendants  now  in  the  business.  Mr.  Francis  Goadsby, 
father  of  the  late  Alderman  Goadsby,  was  then  a 
druggist  in  Chapel-street,  his  shop  being  on  the  Man- 
chester side  between  New  Bailey-street  and  Black- 
friars'  Bridge.  Another  venerable  Salford  druggist 
of  that  day  was  Mr.  William  Brearey,  whose  shop  was 
then  at  Pendleton.  He  had  a  shop  previously  in 
Market-street,  and  afterwardsremoved  from  Pendleton 
to  Upper  Brook-street.  Contemporary  with  the  elder 
Goadsby  and  Brearey  was  Mr.  James  Brereton,  who 
evidently  believed,  as  well  as  his  successors,  '*  that  a 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss ;"  for  about  the  year 
1810  we  find  him  keeping  a  shop  at  the  comer  of 
Cateaton-street  and  Smithy  Door,  where  I  knew  him. 
in  1829,  and  which  he  continued  to  keep  for  many 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  in  his  turn 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Hughes,  the  present  occupant. 
So  that  the  old  shop  has  only  changed  owners  twice 
in  about  seventy  years.  Another  druggist  who  began 
business  about  the  same  time  was  Mr.  John  Cook ;  his 
shop  was  in  King-street,  a  little  lower  down  than  the 
old  Exchange  entry,  on  the  same  side.  I  remember 
it  in  1829,  as  it  presented  a  rather  old-fashioned  ap- 
pearance, having  bow-windows  with  small  squares  of 
glass.  There  was  also  another  druggist's  shop  then  in 
King-street  on  the  same  side  three  doors  from  Deans- 
gate,  and  next  to  Townsend's  the  music  seller, 
occupied  by  Mr.  Daniel  Bullock.  So  that  King-street 
then  contained  two  druggists,  though  there  is  not 
one  there  now. 

Oxford  Road  had  only  one,  Mr.  Thomas  Sigley; 
whilst  there  was  only  one  in  the  whole  of  Hulme. 
That  happy  individual  was  Mr.  Robert  AOddleton,  of 
Chester  Road.  Of  course  the  Stretford  Road  was  not 
then  constructed.  There  were  four  in  the  Market 
Place.  Besides  Atkinson  and  Barker  and  Motters- 
head, there  were  Mr.  George  Yaughan,  who  was  also 
a  seedsman  and  began  business  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  his  shop  being  in  the  comer  next  to  the 
Blue  Boar  court.  Nearer  to  Marketnstreet  was  Mr. 
Gilbert  Blackberd,  also  a  druggist  and  seedsman,  in 


the  shop  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Henry  Watkinson,  the 
seedsman.  Mr.  Thomas  Watkinson,  an  elder  brother, 
succeeded  Mr.  Bbickberd,  and  after  some  time  gave 
up  selling  drugs,  confining  his  trade  to  the  other 
branch.  He  died  several  years  since  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  younger  brother. 

Market-street  at  that  time  possessed  four  druggists^ 
shops,  their  owners  being  Stocks  and  Dentith,  Daniel 
Lynch,  Robert  Halstead  Hargreaves,  and  Jewsbury 
and  Whitlow.  The  most  popular  street  with  drug- 
gists was  Piccadilly,  which  then  contained  six,  two 
of  the  number  being  sons  of  Wesleyan  ministen.  The 
first  shop,  which  was  so  long  occupied  by  Mr.  Stand- 
ring,  and  which  has  only  just  been  pulled  down  to 
widen  the  entrance  to  Tib-etreet,  was  then  occupied 
by  Mr.  John  Williams  Gaulter.  His  father  was  the 
Rev.  John  Gaulter,  who  in  the  early  part  of  his  career 
was  a  contemporary  of  Wesley,  at  which  time  his 
name  used  to  be  spelt  Gaultier.  In  my  early  days  he 
resided  for  a  time  in  Manchester,  and  I  remember  his 
tall  and  handsome  figure  and  venerable  appearanoe, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  day  with  knee  breeches, 
black  stockings,  and  silver  knee-buckles.  His  mn 
was  a  very  gentlemanly  man,  and  began  business 
about  the  year  1812.  When  I  first  knew  him  bis 
assistant  was  Mr.  L.  Simpson,  who  afterwards  began 
business  in  Princess-street,  his  shop  being  the  first 
opened  in  that  street.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  to 
be  rather  a  rash  undertaking,  but  it  succeeded.  He 
retired  many  years  ago,  when  he  disposed  of  his 
business  to  Messrs.  Ransome  and  Co. 

Previous  to  this  (Gaulter  had  two  apprentices  named 
Jewsbury  and  Whitlow,  who  ultimately  went  into 
partnership,  beginning  business  about  the  year  1825, 
in  the  shop  over  the  door  of  which  the  name  of  one 
of  the  partners  is  still  retained.  It  was  one  of  three 
or  four  which  had  just  been  rebuilt,  and  were  then 
called  ^  Egyptian  Buildings."  Mr.  Jewsbuxy's  father 
was  a  yarn  agent,  and  also  agent  for  the  West  of 
England  Insurance  Company,  and  was  the  f atiieor  o£ 
the  two  authoresses,  Miss  Jewsbury  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Fletcher),  who  died  in  India,  and  the  still  living  Miaa 
Geraldine  Jewsbury,  the  novelist.  Jewsbury  married 
his  partner^s  sister,  whose  mother  kept  the  George 
and  Dragon  Inn,  at  the  comer  of  Torknstreet  and 
Fountain-street.  The  house  was  sold  some  time  after 
her  death,  and  the  premises  taken  for  the  South  Lan^ 
cashire  Bank,  long  since  defunct 

J.  T.  SLUoe. 
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Allow  me  to  state,  for  the  satiflfaction  of  Mrs. 
LiNN^us  Banks  and  others,  that  the  place  of  busi- 
ness  of  Wood  and  Westhead  in  the  year  1818  was  at 
56,  High-street.  This  information  I  cull  from  an  old 
directory,  published  by  James  Pigot,  for  the  years 
1818, 19,  and  20.  I  may  also  state  that  55  in  the  year 
1818  would  be  on  the  right-hand  going  from  Market- 
street.  In  those  days  it  was  not  the  custom  to  put 
odds  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  even  on  the  other. 

A. 

Hnlme, 

WATBB  WHKSLB. 

fl,215.J    Mr.BoBiNSON  {OityNewB^AagaBt  2)  does 
well  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  water 
wheels.    Large  or  small  they  sre  of  great  interest, 
the  cheapest  as  the  most  obvious  source  of  motor 
power,  and  when  other  sources  fail  or  become  too 
ezpensiye,  it  will  be  available.     It  is  the  nearest 
approach   ever   made    to    perpetual    motion    in 
machinery.    Given  an  eligible  position,  built  of  good 
materia],  and  regulated  by  a  ];)endulum  governor,  a 
water  wheel  will  go  on  for  fifty  or  more  years  with- 
out repair,  expense,  or  attention  of  any  kind  beyond 
the  application  of  a  little  oil  to  the  pivots  and  gearing. 
Without  a  doubt  it  is  the  most  ancient  qrstem  of  ap- 
plied mechanics.    The  Persians  seem  to  have  been 
the  inventors  of  it,  as  all  over  the  East  it  is  known  as 
the  Persian  Wheel,  both  when  used  for  raising  water 
for  irrigation  and  for  turning  millstones.    Under  the 
ruins  of  the  Hospice  and  Temple  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  at  Jerusalem,  I  have  seen  the  most  inge- 
nious and  best  built  wheel-races  in  the  world.    Near 
Gapemaum,  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  there 
is  a  com  mill  turned  by  water,  evidently  of  very  old 
times.    There  is  another  at  a  place  called  Mellahah 
near  the  waters  of  Merome,  where  the  race  is  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock.    So  primitive  and  devoid  of 
constructive  skill  is  it,  you  might  fancy  it  is  the 
work  of  the  giants  of  Beshan.    Two  or  three  over- 
shot wheels  fed  with  stone  aqueducts  are  used  on  the 
little  stream  which  flows  through  Sychem  to  the 
Mediterranean.    These  are  ot  modem  construction. 
To  me  they  were  amongst  the  most  interesting  objects 
in  Palestine.    I  ventured  to  suggest. to  a  fine  old 
gentleman,  superintendent  of  the  American  Missions 
in  Syria,  that  if  they  would  build  a  cotton  or  a  woollen 
mill,  or  what  is  better  both,  upon  the  Jordan,  where 
there  is  abundance  and  a  constant  supply  of  water, 
they  would  do  more  to  christianize  the  ^natives  in 


twelve  months  than  they  do  now  in  twelve  years.  I 
dare  say  he  has  thought  of  it  many  times  since,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  will  be  done  for  a  long  time  yet. 
The  most  successful  and  the  least  ostentatious  mis- 
sionaries in  the  world,  the  Jesuits,  invariably  work 
upon  this  line..  Not  one  is  ever  sent  out  that  is  not 
master  of  many  handicrafts.  The  Master  himself 
stuck  to  his  carpentering  work  till  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age. 

True  naturalists  see  as  much  or  more  to  marvel  at 
in  the  achievements  of  human  genius,  as  shown  in 
the  construction  of  machinery,  as  they  do  in  the 
mighty  mechanism  of  the  heavens  or  the  beautiful 
developments  of  the  Calla  lily  and  the  Drosera. 
Those  who  have  not  stood  by  a  ponderous  water 
wheel  when  in  motion,  such  as  that  at  Diggle,  can 
hardly  comprehend  the  sense  of  power  and  majesty^ 
yea  almost  sublimity,  with  which  it  impresses  the 
spectator.  I  do  not  know  if  this  wheel  be  the  largest 
in  England.  The  late  Sir  William  Fairbum  made 
several  of  fifty-horse  power.  He  made  one  d5  feet 
in  diameter  and  six  feet  wide.  The  one  at  Laxey  is 
72  feet  diameter  and  eight  feet  wide.  It  is  said  to  be 
of  240-horse  power;  but  effective  power  is  affected 
by  the  capacity  of  the  buckets  and  the  velocity  of 
the  wheel.  There  is  one  at  Greenock  in  Scotland 
over  70  feet  diameter  and  of  192-hor8e  power.  This, 
I  dare  say,  is  the  largest  water  wheel  in  the  world. 
Theoretically  it  is  of  256-hor8e  power. 

M.  Ponoelet,  a  French  scientist,  has  laboured  to  show 
thit  the  Fourneyon  Turbine  is  capable  of  a  greater 
nii^Tim^m  power  with  a  given  height  and  quantity 
of  water  than  any  other  wheel.  It  is  sufficient  reply 
to  him  that  the  element  of  friction  alone  invalidates 
his  argument. 

As  showing  how  much  more  strongly  the  authorities 
in  France  encourage  inventors  than  our  own,  I  may 
mention  that  M.  Fourneyon  received  6,000  francs  for 
his  invention  from  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts.  MoKOAN  Bbibrlbt. 

Peaahaw  HooM. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

THE  OBDBAIi  OF  COMBAT. 
(Qnery  No.  1,185.  July  26.) 

[1,210.]  If  a  prisoner  on  a  trial  for  felony  was 
acquitted  the  prosecutor  might  sue  out  a  writ  of 
appeal,  and  on  the  hearing  of  the  api)eal  the  defendant 
might  claim  his  ordeal  of  combat  or  wager  of  battel. 
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The  battle  or  battel  was  then  fought  between  the 
prosecutor  (api)ellant)  and  the  defendant  (appellee), 
and  if  the  appellee  was  vanquished  he  was  (unless 
killed  in  battle)  immediately  hanged ;  but  if  the  ap- 
pellant was  vanquished,  or  pronounced  the  word 
**  craven,"  or  (not  being  a  woman,  a  priest,  an  infant, 
or  of  the  age  of  sixty  years,  or  lame,  or  blind),  de- 
clined the  combat,  he  became  infamous,  and  the 
appellee  was  immediately  discharged. 

Trial  by  wager  of  battel  was  pretty  common  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  last  case  in  this  country  was  in 
1818.  A  girl  named  Mary  Ashford  was  found  one 
morning  drowned  in  a  pool.  One  Abraham  Thornton 
had  been  with  her  late  the  previous  evening.  He 
was  tried  at  the  assizes  for  her  murder,  but  although 
there  was  very  strong  circumstantial  evidence  against 
him  he  was  acquitted.  Whereupon  Mary's  brother, 
William  Ashford,  sued  out  his  writ  of  appeal^  and 
upon  the  case  coming  on  for  hearing  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  Thornton  claimed  his  wager  of  battel 
and  threw  down  his  glove  on  the  floor  of  the  court. 
Ashford  declined  the  combat  and  Thornton  was  im- 
mediately discharged.  The  case  is  fully  reported  in 
the  first  volume  of  Bamewall  and  Alderson's  Reports. 

Trial  by  wager  of  battel  waff  abolished  the  follow- 
ing year  by  the  statute  of  59  Geo.  III.  c.  46. 

Chables  Buckley. 

Oldtaom. 

In  Dugdale's^^/afu?  and  Wales  DeUneated,  under 
the  name  of  the  town  Erdington,  Warwickshire, 
is  an  interesting  account  of  the  trial  alluded  to  [by 
O.  A.  M.  As  many  of  your  readers  may  not  have  the 
book,  I  copy  the  article  in  extenso. 

This  place  [Erdington],  of  itself  insignificant, 
became  the  scene  of  much  public  interest  in  1817. 
Mary  Ashford,  a  very  beautiful  young  woman,  the 
daughter  of  a  cottager  at  Erdington,  left  her  home  to 
attend  a  dance  at  a  neighbouring  village.  She  was 
accompanied  part  of  the  way  back  by  some  female 
companions,  who  at  a  short  distance  from  her  father's 
cottage  turned  off  to  their  respective  homes,  leaving 
her  in  company  with  Abraham  Thornton,  a  bricklayer, 
then  living  -  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  following 
morning  ttds  unfortunate  young  woman  was  found 
dead  in  a  well,  and  to  all  appearance  murdered  with 
circumstances  of  great  atrocity.  Thornton,  being 
the  last  person  seen  in  her  company,  was  apprehended 
and  tried  at  Warwick  for  the  murder;  and  after  a 
trial  which  lasted  twelve  hours  and  a  half  the  jury 


returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  So  strong,  however^ 
was  the  presumption  of  his  guilt  in  the  minds  of  the 
unfortunate  girl's  relatives,  as  well  as  the  public  in 
general,  that  this  verdict  was  received  with  the 
greatest  dissatiaf action ;  and  William  Ashford^  the 
elder  brother  of  the  deceased,  under  the  influence  and 
advice  of  some  persons  of  high  consideration,  had 
recourse  to  the  ancient  statute,  by  which  he  appealed 
Thornton  of  the  murder  of  his  sister.  To  this  charge 
Thornton  pleaded  that  he  was  not  guilty,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  defend  the  same  by  his  body,  and  then 
threw  down  his  glove  in  open  court,  according  to 
the  ancient  form  as  a  gage  of  battle. 

Most  intense  interest  was  of  course  excited  as'  to 
whether  the  judges  would  allow  of  this  barbarous 
mode  of  *' trial  by  battle,"  and  the  following  curious 
document  was  published  at  the  time,  as  the  form  in 
which  such  trial  must  be  conducted :  *'  If  the  appel- 
lant accepts  the  challenge  of  the  defendant  and  takea 
up  his  glove,  the  parties  must  be  put  to  their  oaths ; 
and  first,  the  defendant  laying  his  right  hand  upon 
the  gospels,  and  taking  hold  of  the  appellantfs  right 
hand  with  his  left,  will  swear  to  this  effect:  <  Hear 
this,  0  man  whom  I  hold  by  the  hand,  who  calleat 
thyself  William  by  the  name  of  baptism,  that  I,  who 
who  call  myself  Abraham  by  the  name  of  baptism, 
did  not  feloniously  murder  thy  sister,  Mary  by  name, 
so  help  me  God ;  (and  then  he  shall  kiss  the  bookand 
say)  and  this  I  will  defend  against  thee  by  my  body 
as  this  court  shall  award.'  Then  the  appellant,  hiying 
his  right  hand  upon  the  book,  and  the  defendant's 
right  with  his  left,  will  swear  to  this  effect:  'Hear 
this,  0  man,  whom  I  hold  by  the  hand,  who  caUeet 
thyself  Abraham  by  the  name  of  baptism,  that  thoa 
art  perjured,  and  therefore  because  thou  feloniously 
didst  murder  my  sister,  Mary  by  name,  so  help  me 
God;  (and  then  he  shall  kiss  the  book  and  say)  and 
this  I  will  prove  against  thee  by  my  body,  as  this 
court  shall  award.'  The  court  must  then  appoint  a 
day  and  place  for  the  combat,  and  the  lists  must  be 
prepared  by  enclosing  a  piece  of  ground  sixty  feet 
square,  the  sides  to  be  due  north,  south,  east,  and 
west.  Places  just  without  side  the  lists  to  be  pro* 
vided  for  the  Judges  and  also  for  the  bar.  On  the 
day  fixed  the  coiurt  is  at  sunrise  to  proceed  to  the 
spot  from  Westminster  Hall,  the  judges  being  in  their 
full  robes ;  and  when  they  are  seated  proclamation  ia 
made  for  the  combatants,  who  appear  with  bare 
heads,  arms,  and  leg^  each  led  by  a  person  carrying 
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his  baton  of  an  ell  long,  tipped  with  iron;  and  pre- 
oeded  by  another  carrying  his  target,  made  of  double 
leather,  and  square.  Each,  on  entering  the  lifits,  make 
oongdes  to  the  several  persons  present,  and  before 
they  engage  they  respectively  take  an  oath  against 
witchcraft  and  sorcery  to  this  efiPect:  *  Hear  this,  ye 
Justices,  that  I  (Abraham  Thornton  or  William  Ash- 
ford)  have  this  day  neither  eat  nor  drunk,  nor  have 
upon  me  bone,  stone,  or  grass,  nor  have  done  any- 
thing, or  any  others  for  me,  whereby  the  law  of  God 
may  be  depressed  and  the  law  of  the  devil  be  exalted, 
so  help  me  God.'  And  then,  after  proclamation  of 
silence,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  a 
day,  the  combat  is  to  begin  and  to  continue  until  the 
stars  appear  in  the  evening,  if  it  so  need.  If  the  ap- 
pellant is  defeated  he  is  subject  to  a  year's  imprison- 
ment and  a  fine,  and  beddesmust  make  restitution 
in  damages ;  but  if  he  turns  *  craven,'  that  is  gives  up 
the  battie  from  cowardice,  he  becomes  infamous  and 
loses  the  privileges  of  a  fieeman.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  defendant  is  defeated,  he  is  to  be  executed 
instantiy,  nor  can  the  king  pardon  him ;  but  if  he  is 
victorious,  or  can  maintain  the  light  till  the  evening, 
he  is  to  be  honourably  acquitted.* 

The  proceedings  in  this  case,  however,  after  having 
long  occupied  the  public  mind,  were  dropped,  and 
the  **  appeal  of  murder  and  trial  by  battie  "  was  soon 
after,  by  our  legislators,  rescinded  from  the  statutes 
of  England.  It  remains  only  to  be  said  that  Thornton, 
pursued  by  suspicion  and  universal  obloquy,  quitted 
Enghind  and  died  in  America.  J.  M.  P. 

[We  are  also  indebted   for   replies   to  Mr.   Thomas 
Keyworth  and  Falcon.— Editob.] 

« 

THB  FIBST  ICAKCHBSTBB  PBNNY.  DAILY. 
(Nos.  1,168  and  1,190.) 

[1,217.]  Mr.  Algock  will  find,  on  inquiry,  that 
he  is  in  error  in  saying  that  the  War  Tdegraph  was 
**  the  first  penny  daily  paper  issued  in  Manchester^" 
The  first  penny  daily  was  the  War  ExfyretB,  and  was 
published  some  littie  time  ere  the  Tdegraph  was 
started.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  editor  of 
the  City  Nem  Notes  and  Queries  can  corroborate 
what  I  here  asserU  An  Old  P&bssican. 

London. 

I  can  confirm  Mr.  Alcocx'b  account  as  to  the  War 
Tdegraph  being  the  first  daily  paper  published  in 
Manchester.  I  would  now  like  to  know  whether 
Liverpool  or  Manchester  was  the  first  to  issue  a  daily 


newspaper,  and  the  date  of  publication  if  Liverpool 
was  first  B.  Langtqn. 

WILLIAM  TAYLOB. 
(Nos.  1,141  and  1,155.) 

[1,218.]  With  regard  to  the  answer  by  Gbobgb 
BiCHABDSON  about  William  Taylor  the  Manchester 
poet,  I  can  say  that  no  information  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Festive  Wreathj  although  he  contributed  a  poem 
called  *'  Enigma,"  a  i>oem  founded  upon  charity.  The 
book  in  question  was  the  offshoot  of  a  meeting  of 
literary  gentiemen  held  at  the  Sun  Inn,  Long  Mill- 
gate,  on  March  24, 1842,  and  to  which  Miss  Isabella 
Varley  (now  Mrs.  Banks)  contributed  a  piece  called 
"  Love's  Faith."    The  book  is  in  my  possession. 

Hbnbt  Campbbll. 

Horton-fitreet,  Longsight. 

BHBMIDA. 
(Qaery  Ko.  1,209,  August  2.) 

[1,219.]  A  Manchbstbb  Pythaoobban  wiU  find 
his  query  answered  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Numbers,  where  it  is  stated  that  Gilead 
was  the  founder  of  the  Gileadites.  The  thirtieth 
verse  begins:  ''These  are  the  sons  of  Gilead,"  and 
one  of  the  number  is  Shemida,  the  founder  of  the 
Shemediaites.  By  reading  on  he  wiU  find  that  Gilead 
had  a  grandson,  who  had  no  sons  but  several 
daughters,  one  of  which  was  called  Noah ;  so  that  in 
Scripture,  it  appears,  this  name  was  given  to  both 
sexes.  Shemida  seems  to  have  signified  an  astronomer 
in  ancient  days.  Fblstox. 

KBNT. 
(yos.  1,175  and  1,180.) 
[1,220.]  Kent  does  not  mean  *'  land  of  the  Ksntii," 
nor  is  the  word  from  the  Gaelic  Cenn,  a  head.  The 
Britons  called  the  place '^  Caint,"  an  aggregate  noun 
from  "  cain,"  fair,  open,  or  clear,  as  being  descriptive 
of  a  country  abounding  with  fair,  clear,  or  open 
downs,  the  general  characteristic  of  the  county.  Its 
Celtic  inhabitants  called  themselves  the  ''Geinti," 
which  the  Bomans  subsequently  Latinized  into 
**  Cantii."  In  King  Alfred's  time  the  shire  was  known 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  '' Cant-guar-lantd,"  or  the 
satrapia  of  the  people  inhabiting  "  Cantium,"  but  in 
the  Domesday  Survey  we  find  *'  Chenth,"  an  ortho* 
graphy  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 

COTTONOPOLITAN. 
PBTBBLOO. 
(Qnety  Ko.  1,212,  Angnat  2.) 

[1,221.J  I  cannot  find  in  the  many  authorities  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  any  oientiaa 
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of  Peterloo  before  the  memorable  meeting  on  the 
16th  Auipist,  1819.  Before  this  event  all  the  great 
open-air  meetings  were  spoken  of  as  taking  place  on 
St.  Peter^s  Field ;  therefore  I  think  your  querist  is 
correct  in  his  conclusions  about  the  name  Peterloo. 
To  support  this  I  give  the  following  extract  from  the 
Lift  of  Lord  Palmer tton:— ''In  August  (1819)  an 
enormous  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester,  the 
numbers  attending  being  variously  estimated  at  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  thousand  persons.  It  was  held  in 
a  square  or  open  space  known  as  St.  Peter's  Field ;  in 
which  now  stands  the  Manchester  Free-trade  Hall, 
the  arena  in  later  times  of  encounters  quite  as  ani- 
mated but  a  thousandtold  more  beneficial  and  less 
bloodless  than  that  which  caused  the  bitterly  ironical 
change  of  the  designation  from  St  Petef s  Field  to 
Peterloo,  in  mock  allusion  to  the  then  recent  victory 
of  Wellington."  J.  R.  Lancashibb. 

THB  MOBMONS  IX  MANCHBSTBB. 
(K08. 1,171, 1,181,  and  1,194.) 

[1,222.]  James  Wbob  purports  to  give  details  of 
missionary  and  other  operations,  in  Manchester,  of 
the  Ph)phet  Joseph  Smith,  beginning  in  February, 
1841.  No  wonder  the  "few  details"  Mr.  Wboe  is 
*^  able  to  give  are  not  perhaps  so  well  known."  Mr. 
Joseph  Smith  never,  during  the  whole  of  his  eventful 
life,  visited  this  country  at  all ;  therefore  the  details 
of  his  doings  here  are  not  likely  to  be  "  so  well  known." 
It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  during  the  year  1841  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  resident  of  Nauvoo,  Hancock  County, 
Illinois,  VBJl. 

However,  being  unwilling  to  believe  that  your  cor- 
respondent wilfully  and  deliberately  made  so  direct 
a  misstatement,  charity  leads  me  to  the  supposition 
that  it  is  an  instance  of  mistaken  identity  on  his  part. 
On  or  about  the  date  mentioned  by  him,  Brigham 
Toung,  Heber  C.  Kimball,  Orson  Hyde,  P.  P.  Pratt, 
Orson  Pratt,  WilUrd  Richards,  Wilford  Woodrufif, 
John  Taylor,  and  George  A.  Smith,  members  of  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the  "  Mormon " 
Church,  were  in  Manchester,  being  then  on  preaching 
missions  to  this  country,  from  America.  But  the 
only  one  of  those  persons  that  Mr.  Wbob  could 
possibly  have  mistaken  for  Mr.  Smith  was  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  as  all  but  the  latter  and  Orson  Hyde  sailed 
from  Liverpool,  in  the  ship  Rochester,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1841,  on  their  return  to  Amenca.    Mr.  Pratt 


remained  in  this  country  for  some  time,  while  Mr, 
Hyde  proceeded  on  a  mission  to  Jerusalem.  Mr« 
Wboe  states  that  Joseph  Smith  remained  one  or  two 
years  in  Manchester  from  February,  1841,  so  that  ha 
could  not  have  mistaken  George  A.  Smith  (who  waf 
a  relative  of  the  prophet)  for  him« 

Although  I  am  slow  to  believe  that  your  oon»- 
spondent  fabricated  the  statement  about  Joseph 
Smith  having  been  in  Manchester,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  he  could  be  so  egregiously  mistaken. 

John  Nighouoit, 

42,  laliDgton,  LiTerpool. 

OLD  MANCHESTEB  D0CT0B8. 
(Nofl.  1,144,  1.176,  and  1,202.) 

f  1,223.]  With  respect  to  the  littie  dilute  between 
Mr.  SLUGa  and  Mr.  Bobebt  Wood  as  to  the  number 
of  years  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Jordan  was  in  pnustioe 
as  a  surgeon  in  Manchester,  I  wish  to  observe  that 
although  Mr.  Jordan's  name  is  omitted  in  the  list  of 
surgeons  in  Pigot  and  Dean's  Manchester  and  Salford 
Directory  for  1815,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Sluoo,  it  maybe 
found  in  the  alphabetical  list  thus  ;—*' Jordan,  Joseph, 
surgeon,  69,  Bridge-street."  I  may  also  add  that  my 
father,  *<  who  was  bom  in  the  last  century,"  and  is 
now  almost  an  octogenarian,  distinctiy  rememben 
Mr.  Jordan  as  a  surgeon  in  Bridge-street  in  tlie 
memorable  winter  of  1813-14.  A  word  or  two,  alao^ 
respecting  the  late  Dr.  J.  L.  Bardsley.  It  is  ramazk- 
able  that  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the  alphabetical 
list  or  under  the  classification  of  **  physidana*  in  the 
Directory  for  1824,  but  in  another  part  of  the  same 
Directory— the  list  of  officers  of  the  Infirmary — hia 
name  appears  as  junior  physician,  G.  H.  S. 

Heaton  Moor. 

Mr.  Jordan,  the  surgeon.  In  reference  to  the  period 
of  his  commencing  practice  I  may  be  permitted   to 
relate  that  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  "when 
he  presided  on  one  occasion  at  the  distribution  ol 
prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Medical  School,  where 
I  was  then  lecturer  on  botany,  the  vote  of  thanlcs  to 
him  was  moved  by  the  late  much-honoured  Mr.  R.  T, 
Hunt.    Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  course  of  his  littie  speedy 
said  that  he  had  come  to  Manchester  in  1818,  -when 
"he  found   Mr.   Jordan  already  celebrated."     Mr. 
Jordan,  replying,  said  he  would  rather  Mr.  Hunt  had 
not  quoted  these  long-distant  days,  as  he  was  not  yet 
married,  and  it  might  spoil  his  chance  with  the  youn^ 
ladies  I  Lbo.  Ouhdoh. 
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QUERIES. 

[1,224.]  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King.— I 
betieye  the  IcfyUs  of  the  King  were  published  sepa- 
rately and  at  different  times.  Can  any  correspondent 
say  at  what  dates  and  in  what  order  they  appeared, 
and  where — in  a  magazine  or  otherwise? 

T.  C.  P. 

[1,225. J  BoMAN  Catholic  Mabttb.— In  Mr. 
Worsley's  History  of  the  Parisk  Church  of  St.  Mary 
at  Leighy  he  says :  ''  These  were  troublous  times  for 
^6  country,"  and  the  biahop  is  described  by  a  Roman 
priest,  whom  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death  at  Lan- 
caster for  his  religious  opinions,  as  a  "  Calvinist,  and 
a  false  and  cruel  oishop?'  Who  was  this  priest,  and 
when  was  he  executed  r 

A  Manchbstbb  Pythagobean. 

Gavbs  of  Pbehistobig  Man  in  Mobavia. — Re- 
specting the  discoveries  which  have  jnst  been  made  in 
certain  cayes  in  Moravia,  some  interesting  details  are 
published  in  the  AxigAhxagAllgemeine  Zeitung.  For  some 
months  i>a8t  excavation?  have  been  going  on  upon  the 
Kotoutsch  Hill,  near  Stramberg,  whioh  have  already 
brought  to  light  a  large  number  of  remains  of  the 
highest  scientific  interest.    The  work  has  been  carrird 
on  under  the  direction  of  Herr  J.  Maschka,  a  master 
at  the  Bealschule  of    Neutitschen,   who    has    con- 
ducted the  operations  in  the  most  systematic  and 
careful  manner.    The  spots  where  the  most  important 
discoveries  have    been  made    are    the  two  caves  of 
Schipka  and  Tchertova  Dira  (or  the  Dwarf's  Cave). 
The  objects  which  have  been  found  and  the  position  in 
which  they  were  discovered,  proves  in  the  clearest 
possible  manner  that  both  the  caves  mentioned  were 
inhabited   by  man   in   prehistoric  ages.    The  cave  of 
Schipka,  the    roof    of    which  has    partly    fallen  in, 
was,    it    is    shown,    occupied    by    human     beings 
in    the    oldest    stone    age,    or     palffiolithic    period, 
while      the     occupants     of      the     Dwarfs     Cave 
lived  at  a  later  era,  when  man  was  already,  to  some  ex- 
tent, acquainted  with  the  use  of  metals.   It  is  further 
evident  that  the  caves  were  occupied  by  man  at  a  period 
contemporary  with  the  existence  of  the  mammoth  and 
oave  bear,  as  at  a  depth  of  one  metre,  among  the  remains 
of  these  animals  there  were  found  bones  which  had  been 
burnt  and  others  which  had  been  artificially  fashioned.  By 
the  result  of  the  excavations  we  have  above  described 
the  series  of  discoveries  in  reference  to  the  original 
human  inhabitants  of  central  Europe  has  been  consider- 
ably extended.    The  nearest  spots  in  middle  Europe 
where  discoveries  have  been  made  similar  to  these  in 
Moravia  are  in  the  south-west  of  Germany,  thus  leaving 
a  wide  interval  in  which  nothing  of  the  kind  has  up  to 
tlie  piewnt  time  been  found. 
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INACCUBACY  IN  QUOTATION. 

[1,226.J    Twice  within  the  last  two  yeara  Bishop 

Fraser   has  intentionally   misquoted  a  couplet  of 

Pope's,  making  it — 

The  thing  itself  is  neither  rich  nor  rare ; 
The  wonder  is  however  it  got  there. 

Instead  of,  of  course,  in  the  last  line — 

The  wonder's  how  the  devil  it  got  there. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Bright  quoted  the  same  lin6S,but 
he  was  less  squeamish  than  the  Bishop,  and  gave  them 
correctly.  It  seems  to  me  rather  unfaur  to  the  devil 
to  avoid  him  in  this  marked  way,  when  he  is,  probably 
quite  against  his  own  will,  made  to  play  a  part  in  the 
Bishop's  own  system  of  theology.  But  this  inten- 
tional misquotation  of  tho  Bishop's  leads  me  to  ask 
how  the  innumerable  unintentional  misquotations 
which  we  daily  hear  and  see  in  print  have  crept  into 
the  language?  I  give  two  or  three  examples  of 
inaccuracies  of  this  kind,  and  should  like  some  well- 
read  purist  to  give  us  a  whole  list  We  say — 
Small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less. 

Prior's  line  is — 

Fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less. 

We  say— 

A  man  convinced  against  his  will. 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

Butler's  original  is — 

He  who  complies  sjB^ainst  his  wHl, 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

We  say — 

Fresh  fields  and  pastures  new. 

Milton  wrote — 

Fresh  woods  and  pastures  new. 

Milton  was  far  too  clear-headed  a  poet  to  use  two 

words  so  indistinguishable  as  fields  and  pastures  in 

this  connection.    We  say — 

When  Greek  meets  Greek  then  comes  the  tug  of  war. 
The  original  line,  in  Lee's  Alexander^  is— 

When  Greek  met  Greek,  then  was  the  tug  of  war. 

Kindred  to  this  subject  is  another,  but  a  rarer  form 
of  misquotation.  It  has  not  the  same  excuse  as  the 
first  kind.  I  mean  the  transposition  of  words,  and 
often  of  sense,  which  arises  from  carelessness  or  igno- 
rance. Not  long  ago  a  Lancashire  editor  turned 
Campbell's  line — 

And  Freedom  shrieked  when  Kosciufto  fell. 
Into— 

And  Kosdusko  shrieked  when  Freedom  fell. 
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Again,  it  is  a  common  thing  for  quotations  to  be 
attributed  to  the  wrong  authors.  Parsons  habitually 
quote  ''The  Lord  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamby"  under  the  impression  that  it  is  in  the  Bible. 
I  own  myself  as  liable  as  most  people  who  ought  to 
know  better  to  inaccurate  quotation,  and  I  think  that 
a  good  list  of  coirections  would  surprise  and  instruct 
a  good  many  of  us.  F. 

BEMINIBCBNGBS  OF  MANCHB8TEB  FIFTY  YBAB8 

AGO. 

XII.  BBUGGISTS:    FABT  SECOND. 

f  i;227.J  About  the  year  1824  there  was  a  hosier's 
shop  at  the  comer  of  Swan  Court  in  Market^street 
occupied  by  Mr.  James  Townsend.  During  some 
eztensiye  alterations  which  were  being  executed 
at  the  next  shop,  some  injury  was  done  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Townsend*s  shop.  One  Saturday  afternoon  a 
man  going  past  was  startled  by  the  falling  of  bricks, 
and  he  shouted  to  Townsend  warning  him  of  danger. 
The  latter  had  just  time  to  escape  with  his  bag  of 
money  in  his  hand  when  the  building  fell.  Fortu- 
nately just  at  thip  time  the  shop  (now  numbered  27) 
which  had  been  occupied  by  Mr.  fientham,  a  book- 
seller who  had  removed  to  the  Market  Place,  was  at 
liberty,  and  to  this  Townsend  removed.  After  carry- 
ing oA  business  some  years  longer  he  retired  and  dis- 
posed of  it  to  a  Scotchman  named  Brown,  who  had 
resided  in  Manchester  for  some  years.  Mr.  Brown 
had  several  children,  and  amongst  them  a  bright, 
bonny-faced  boy,  called  WiUiam  Scott,  whom  he  was 
ambitious  should  become  a  druggist.  Accordingly, 
when  William  was  old  enough  he  was  sent  to  Mr 
John  Lessey*s  in  Piccadilly,  but  did  not  remain  long 
there,  and  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  Messrs.  Jews- 
bury  and  Whitlow.  After  some  time  they  dissolved 
partnership,  Whitlow  going  to  Liverpool  and  Jewsbury 
retaining  the  business.  For  many  years  before  Jews- 
bury's  death,  owing  to  some  spinal  injury,  he  lost 
the  use  of  the  lower  extremities  and  could  not  attend 
to  business.  He  wisely  took  into  partnership  his 
former  apprentice,  then  an  assistant,  who  still  survives 
to  render  service  to  his  fellow  townsmen  in  various 
public  capacities. 

I  mentioned  in  a  notice  of  Market-street  that  in 
1829  the  alterations  connected  with  the  widenmg  of 
the  street  were  not  complete,  and  that  there  was  still 
standing  on  the  left-hand  going  up,  an  old  pile  of 
buildings^  the  footpath  in  front  of  which  was  much 


higher  than  the  carriage  way.    One  of  the  shops  in 
this  old  pile  was  that  of  Mr.  Haigreavee,  already 
mentioned,  who  began  business  there  in  1796.    He 
was  also  a  drysalter  and  had  been  a  chemical  manu- 
facturer, in  which  he  had  made  a  large  fortune.    I 
was  often  sent  to  him  to  inquire  what  he  would 
charge  us  for  some  article  which  we  had  not  in  stock. 
As  sure  as  I  did  so  the  old  gentleman  would  seize  a 
duster  and  commence  a  polishing  operation  on  his 
counter-top.    Whilst  doing  this  he  would  matter  a 
complaint  that  my  nuister  was  spoiling  the  trade 
(referring  to  the  drysaltry)  by  cutting  down  the  profits 
and  underselling  him.    Then,  after  another  rob  or 
two,  he  would  gruffly  give  me  the  information  I 
sought.    In  due  time  the  old  buildings  came  down 
and  were  replaced  by  the  present  ones,  which  stand 
on  the  site.  Mr.  Hargreaves  retired  from  the  boaineflB 
about  1844,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Mr.  Jamea 
WooUey.    Three  doors  from  Gaultei's  in  PiccadiUy 
was  the  shop  of  Mr.  Samuel  Dean,  a  druggist;  and 
when  I  came  to  Manchester  Mr.  James  Woolley  was 
just  completing  his  apprenticeship  with  Dean.    I  re- 
member him  calling  to  see  the  assistant  in  the  shop 
where  I  was  one  Sunday  afternoon  about  that  time. 
He  eventually  opened  a  shop  in  King-street^  near  to 
the  one  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Co.,  the 
ironmongers.     When   Mr.  Hargreaves  retired   Mr. 
James  Woolley  purchased  his  business.    He  was  for 
some  years  a  member  of  the  Town  Council,   and 
greatly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.    He  did  not 
live  to  be  an  old  man,  and  his  business  is  carried  on 
by  three  of  his  sons,  who  have  greatly  extended  the 
wholesale  branch  of  it,  as  well  as  the  premises  occupied 
by  their  father. 

The  remaining  firm  of  Market-street  droggiatB  I 
must  reserve  to  a  future  notice. 

There  were  two  druggists  then  in  Manchester  who 
were  quakers.  One  of  them  was  Mr.  W.  Ansellyvehoaa 
shop  was  in  St  Mary's  Oate.  He  was  a  clean,  pleasant- 
looking  little  man,  very  precise  and  methodical  in  his 
manner,  and  just  the  sort  of  man  to  inspire  you  ^with 
confidence  in  his  accuracy.  His  was  the  only  place 
then  in  the  town  where  chemical  apparatus  could  bo 
purchased.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Dale,  now  of 
the  firm  of  Roberts,  Dale,  and  Co. 

The  other  Quaker  druggist  was  Mr.  George  Danaon, 
in  Piccadilly,  his  shop  being  between  the  houses  of 
Mr.  Bloor  the  pawnbroker  and  Mr.  John  Windsor  tba 
surgeon.    A  little  lower  dpwn^  and  three  doois  fzoim 
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the  Albion,  '^as  the  shop  then  occupied  by  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Standring,  who  afterwards  removed  to 
that  which  had  been  Gaulter^8,and  which  has  been  so 
recently  palled  down.  It  may  be  interestingly  here  to 
state  that  fifty  years  ago  the  late  owner  of  the  site 
gave  £3,500  for  it,  and  has  recently  sold  it  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  £22,500. 

I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Lessey  in 
Piccadilly,  to  whom  young  William  Scott  Brown  was 
ftrat  sent  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  a  druggist's  shop. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Theophilus  Lessey,  one  of 
the  early  Wesleyan  ministers,  and  had  a  brother 
Theophilus,  also  a  Wesleyan  minister,  known  as  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  the  day.  Next 
door  to  John  lived  another  brother,  a  surgeon.  The 
sixth  druggist  in  this  street  was  Mr.  B.  Woodall. 

I  have  left  the  mention  of  one  or  two  ladies  to  the 
close  of  this  notice.    Not  only  was  there  a  noted 
surgeon  named  Robert  Thorpe  in  Oldham-street  fifty 
years  ago,  but  there  was  also  in  the  same  street  a 
noted  druggist  named  Ellen  Thorp,  who  was  quite  as 
popular  in  doctoring  women  and  children.    In  1794 
there  were  two  lady  druggists  in  Manchester,  one 
being  "  Ann  Cooke,  druggist  and  seedsman,  fsic),  27, 
Market  Place  f  and  the  other  Ann  Thorp,  apothecary, 
45,  Oldham-street.  Whether  she  was  a  widow,  having 
had  a  husband  who  had  carried  on  the  business  first, 
as  I  should  think  was  the  case,  there  being  then  no 
law  t)  prevent  such  a  thing,  I  cannot  find  out.    She 
had  a  son  Issachar,  who  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
business  when  a  young  man,  and  who  afterwards 
became  a  calico  printer,  having  a  warehouse  in  Foun- 
tain-street; and  who,  on  the  death  of  his  mother, 
took  her  business.    For  a  few  years  he  had  both 
businesses  on  his  hands,  and  I  doubt  not  that  his  wife 
Ellen  assisted  him  at  this  time  in  the  shop  and  so 
became  sufficiently  acquainted  with  its  duties  to  be 
enabled  to  follow  them  up  after  his  death.   The  shop 
of  Ann  Thorp  in  1794  was  a  black  and  white  half- 
timbered  old  house.    In  1815  Mr.  John  Stocks  (of 
whom  I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  a  future  notice) 
had  a  druggist's  shop  at  the  comer  of  Oldham-street 
and  Thomas-street.   About  the  year  1822  he  removed 
to  Market-street,  and  Issachar  Thorp  removed  to  his 
shop.    Eventually  Ellen  Thorp,  who  on  his  death 
continued  the  business,  removed  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  to  the  shop  which  she  occupied  in  1829, 
and  which  she  continued  to  occupy  till  her  death.   It 
ia  still  carried  on  by  her  successor.       J.  T.  Sluoo. 


SUPERSTITIONS  IX  ENGLAND :  PIGEONS  AND  SICK 

OR  DYING  PEOPLE. 

[1,228.]  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of  superstition 
lingering  in  the  country  of  which  townspeople  have 
no  idea,  and  it  would  be  well  if  some  of  your  country 
correspondents  would  collect  all  the  information  chey 
can  on  that  subject  for  the  benefit  of  your  readers. 
As  a  beginning  I  have  written  the  following  trifle. 
Samuel  Pepys  wrote  his  interesting  Diary  in  the  early 
part  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  and  he  there  states 
that  the  Queen  was  exceedingly  ill,  almost  past  all 
hopes  of  recovery.  Consequently  the  priests  had  ad- 
ministered the  extreme  unction  and  then  put  pigeons 
to  her  feet ;  but  still  she  was  no  better.  She  did 
recover,  however,  and  lived  many  years  after,  so  that 
the  pigeons  would  no  doubt  get  part  of  the  credit. 
Some  years  later  Pepys  mentions  a  similar  case,  but  I 
don't  remember  whether  the  patient  recovered  or  not. 
It  appears  to  me  that  when  the  doctors  had  pro- 
nounced the  case  of  their  patient  to  be  past  all  hope 
of  recovery,  the  female  friends  of  the  family  would 
resort  to  these  pigeons  as  a  last  resource,  and  probably 
the  warm  pigeons  in  some  cases  would  do  good  in 
helping  the  circulation ;  but  what  they  depended  on 
most  was  some  mysterious  virtue  communicated  by 
them  which  nothing  else  could  confer.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  there  is  still  an  idea  that  no  one  can 
die  on  a  bed  in  which  there  are  pigeon  feathers ;  and 
when  a  patient  dies  hardly  and  lingers  a  long  time  in 
apparent  pain  and  misery,  the  friends  about  will  at 
once  say  that  that  is  the  cause.  They  will  then,  out 
of  a  feeling  of  real  kindness,  take  and  lift  him  or  her 
up  by  the  sheets  so  as  to  clear  the  bed,  and  then,  as 
I  have  frequently  heard  it  said,  they  die  immediately. 
I  have  never  seen  this  done  myself,  but  it  was  quite 
a  common  occurrence  when  I  was  young  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  I  was  brought  up,  and  where  I 
believe  it  is  still  practised,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

RoBEBT  Wood. 

Cheetham  Hill. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

NORSE. 
(Query  No.  1,211,  August  2.) 

[1,229.J  West  Mobland  implies  four  things  in 
his  note,  three  of  which  I  will  prove  to  be  wrong ; 
the  fourth  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  in  that  also  I 
think  he  is  wrong.  First,  he  implies  that  in  my  note 
on ''  tick  "  I  was  giving  my  opinion  about  the  origin 
of  the  worfl  "  tag,"  whereas  I  simply  stated  what 
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WoroMter  aays  about  it,  and  added  that  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Stormonth.  Second,  he  implies  that  I  did 
not  mention  the  dictionaries  from  which  I  had  ob- 
tained my  infonnation ;  bat  the  truth  is  that  I  men- 
tioned them  both— Worcester  and  Stormonth.  Third, 
he  implies  that  the  word  *'  Norse"  is  not  admissible 
as  the  name  of  a  language  from  which  English  words 
are  deriyed.  I  will  show  that  it  is  used  by  recognized 
authoritiee  on  the  English  language^  just  as  it  is  used 
in  the  reference  which  I  made  to  Worcester.  The 
fourth  point  is  in  reference  to  the  desirability  or 
otherwise  of  attempting  to  trace  every  word  through 
some  modem  language  to  the  ancient  one  from  which 
it  is  derived.  Wsst  Moblaxd  is  indignant  that  i 
said  **  Norse,"  and  asks :  **  Is  it  Danish,  Swedish,  Ice- 
landic, or  what  ?  *'  He  takes  for  granted  that  if  it  is 
Norse  it  must  be  one  of  these,  and  if  it  is  one  it  can- 
not be  another.  Does  he  not  know  that  many  words 
are  common  to  all  the  languages  he  mentions,  and 
that  inscriptions  in  old  Danish  may  almost  be  said  to 
read  like  modem  Icelandic,  in  consequence  of  the 
latter  language  having  changed  so  little  since  the 
Norsemen  went  to  Iceland  and  settled  there  ?  The 
plan  which  Wsst  Mohl  and  suggests  is  the  one  which 
has  done  more  harm  to  philology  than  any  one  can 
estimate.  People  are  in  a  hurry  to  point  out  the 
exact  branch  of  a  language  from  which  a  word  is 
derived,  and  the  result  is  that  they  give  us  guesses 
without  evidence.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  science 
has  not  suffered  so  much  from  the  caution  of  those 
who  have  simply  given  the  genus  when  they  might 
perhaps  have  given  the  species,  as  from  the  precipi*^ 
tancy  of  those  who  have  given  the  species  when  they 
were  only  in  a  position  to  give  the  genus. 

I  will  show  that  I  have  fairly  represented  the  testi- 
mony of  the  writers  I  mentioned  with  reference  to 
the  word  ^  tag,"  and  that  I  was  justified  in  repeating 
the  word  **  Norse  "  as  the  name  of  a  source  of  English 
words.  For,  though  I  simply  quoted  what  Worcester 
says,  yet  if  the  word  had  been  a  misnomer  I  should 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  say  so. 

The  Worcester's  Dictionary  I  mentioned  is ''  com- 
piled from  the  materials  of  Noah  Webster,  LLJ).,  by 
Joseph  £.  Worcester."  It  is  published  by  Henry  G, 
Bohn,  London,  1863.  The  derivation  of  <*tag"  is 
given  thus:  tagg,  Su.  Ooth.  Turning  to  the  table  of 
abbreviations  at  the  beginning  of  the  dictionary  I  find 
that  Su.  Goth,  is  explained  as  meaning  Suio-Gothic 
or  Norse.    I  might  have  put  Su,  Goth.,  and  it  would 


not  have  been  very  clear  to  most  readers;  or  I  might 
have  put  Suio-Gothic,  and  that  would  have  been  very 
little  better ;  but  the  authority  whom  I  was  quoting 
gave  me  a  choice  of  terms  and  I  took  the  one  which 
is  best  known.  The  Starmonth's  Dictionary  I  men- 
tioned is  the  fifth  edition.  I  referred  to  this  because 
it  is  a  very  recent  one  and  has  been  received  with  re- 
markable approval  by  the  reviewers.  It  is  published 
by  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.  Stormonth  also 
derives  '^  tag  "  from  tagg.  I  might  have  gone  into 
details  and  said  that  he  suggests  two  words,  the 
Swedish  tagg  and  Low-German  takke,  and  leaves  the 
student  to  make  his  choice.  The  only  reasons  why 
I  did  not  do  so  are  that  the  word  ''  tag  "  was  one  of 
only  secondary  importance  in  the  note  I  wr^te,  and  I 
was  referring  to  a  book  which  is  easily  obtained  by 
any  one  who  wishes  to  investigate  the  matter.  Had 
1  been  quoting  a  rare  book,  or  an  author  who  is  little 
known,  I  should  have  given  the  reference  in  full ;  but 
AS  I  was  referring  to  a  dictionary  which  has  had  a 
marvellous  sale  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  I 
thought  I  said  enough. 

Now  I  will  show  that  '*  Norse  "  is  used  by  writers 
who  are  acknowledged  authorities  on  the  English 
language,  and  that  they  use  it  just  as  Worcester  does 
in  his  dictionary. 

The  first  book  I  shall  refer  to  is  Tlie  Handbook  of 
the  English  Tongue,  by  Dr.  Angus.  On  page  20  he 
says :  **  The  Danish  or  Norse  element  in  our  language 
was  introduced  in  part  by  the  frequent  visits  to  the 
north  coasts  of  Britain,  especially  by  the  Norsemen, 
and  in  part  by  the  influence  of  Canute  and  his  com- 
panions." Then  again :  "  By  is  Norse  for  town,  as  it 
is  also  Saxon."  He  also  says :  ''  The  termination  son 
appended  to  names  is  Norse."  The  next  book  I  shall 
refer  to  is  The  Old  and  Middle  English,  by  T.  Lu 
Kington-Oliphant,  M.A.  It  was  published  by  Mao- 
millan  and  Co.  in  1878.  On  page  14  the  author  com- 
pares the  word  wolf  in  Old  English,  Gothic,  Old  High 
German,  and  Old  Norse.  On  page  93  he  says :  ^  We 
also  remark  the  Norse  earun  for  «umiu,  ettis,  sunt^ 
On  page  210  he  derives  Huge  from  the  '*  Norso  ugga^ 
to  frighten."  On  page  328  he  speaks  of  ''Gnaiat 
(gnash),  from  the  Norse  gnista/*  On  page  463  there 
is  this  passage :  *'  Cunning  (scientia),  from  the  Norse 
kunnandi."  These  are  not  nearly  all  the  passages  in 
the  book  where  "  Norse  "  is  used  as  a  sufficient  name 
to  express  the  source  of  English  words,  btit  it  is  not 
necessary  to  multiply  instances. 
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I  will  refer  to  only  one  more  authority,  though  it 
would  be  easy  to  give  many.  The  text  book  in  the 
English  classes  at  Owens  College  was  some  time  ago, 
and  I  suppose  is  now.  The  Elements  of  the  EngUsh 
Language f  by  Ernest  Adams,  Ph  J>.  London :  Bell 
and  Daldy.  My  copy  is  dated  1868.  On  page  3  Dr. 
Adams  gives  a  list  of  the  branches  into  which  lan- 
guages of  the  Teutonic  stock  are  divided.  One  branch 
is  Scandinavian;  under  this  head  he  gives  two 
languages  which  are  no  longer  spoken  and  live  which 
are  their  modem  representatives.  Those  no  longer 
spoken  are  Old  Norse  and  Pictish.  The  modem  repre- 
sentatives are  Icelandic,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Danish, 
and  Faroic. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  mistakes  are  made  in 
philology  by  those  who  think  that  English  words  are 
always  derived  from  other  languages  which  happen 
to  have  similar  words  in  them.  The  mistake  is  fre- 
quentty  made  with  respect  to  Latin  and  Greek. 
Sometimes  those  languages  simply  present  collateral 
forms  of  words  found  in  other  languages.  The  Latin 
or  Greek  and  some  other  language  have  derived  the 
words  from  a  language  which  is  older  than  any  of 
them.  But  some  people  will  persist  in  saying  that 
these  words  are  derived  from  Latin  or  Greek,  as  the 
case  may  be.  We  may  make  the  same  mistake  with 
the  languages  which  are  the  representatives  of  Old 
Norse.  We  may  ask  of  an  English  word,  is  it 
Danish,  Swedish,  or  Icelandic?"  when  perhaps  it  is 
none  of  them,  but  was  derived  immediately  from  their 
parent  the  Norse.  Thomas  Kbywobth. 

Liyerpool. 

DB.  BBAID. 
(Nm.  1,172  and  1,197.) 
[1,230.]  By  the  bye  he  was  not  Dr.  Braid.  That 
fact  was  impressed  upon  me  by  hearing  bin  country- 
man. Dr.  Grighton  of  Salford,  impressively  deliver  a 
message,  cautioning  the  messenger  to  correctness  in 
these  terms :  *'  Dr.  Grighton  presents  his  compliments 
to  Mr.  Braid."  I  was  of  his  audience  often  when  he 
enthusiastically  developed  what  he  first  called 
aeurhypnology,  the  doctrine  of  nervous  sleep.  I 
believe  him  to  have  been  utterly  incapable  of  hum- 
bug or  imposture  or  any  kind.  Enthusiasts  deceive 
themselves  first  before  unwittingly  deceiving  others. 
But  there  was  not  the  semblance  of  deception  about 
Mr.  Braid's  performances.  His  modus  operandi  at  the 
Cooper^treet  Mechanics'  Institution  in  inducing  mes- 
meric absorption  in  the  face  of  an  audience,  was  to 


place  six  or  eight  volunteers  in  a  row  on  the  platform. 
Then,  holding  a  small  something  about  the  size  of  a 
pockelrknif e  above  each  person's  eyes  in  turn  for  not 
more  than  a  minute,  they  became  transfixed,  and  with 
closed  eyes  they  swung  like  inverted  pendulums, 
while  he  faced  the  audience  and  gave  his  explanation 
of  the  phenomena.  One  fact  which  he  constantly 
asserted  and  appeared  to  demonstrate,  was  that  under 
hypnotism  the  senses  were  preteraaturally  acute ;  and 
after  some  exercitation  under  his  hand  one  man,  who 
was  hopelessly  deaf,  had  gone  morning  after  morning 
to  hear  the  chimes  of  the  Old  Ohurch  bells.  He  held 
converse  successively  with  all  the  human  pendulums, 
who  seemed  to  know  more  with  their  eyes  shut  than 
we  did  who  were  wide-awake.  He  waked  his  clients 
from  their  reverie  by  pressing  the  balls  of  his  thumbs 
into  their  eyes.  Like  many  others,  I  was  woefully 
bewildered  and  unable  to  deny  facts.  I  fell  back 
upon  the  theory  that  the  Almighty,  for  some  purposes, 
occasionally  let  loose  deceiving  spirits  to  entrap  the 
credulous  into  the  reception  of  demonstrated  absurdity 
in  order  that  they  might  return  to  the  pure  and 
spiritual  recognition  of  Him  who  can  only  be  wor- 
shipped in  spirit  and  in  troth.         W.  Hindseaw. 

THE  LIVE  OAK. 
(Query  No.  1,184,  Auguftt  2.) 

ri,231.]  Stcjdbnt  asks  what  is  the  "  live  oak"  of 
the  southern  United  States  P  Although  our  native 
British  oak  is  deciduous,  and  although  most  of  the 
many  exotic  species  of  this  noble  genus  cast  their 
leaves  in  atttumn,thore  are  several  decided  evergreens. 
Very  familiar  among  the  European  evergreen  species 
are  the  Ilex  or  Holm-oak,  and  the  Gork-oak ;  and  in 
curious  gardens  we  may  sometime  see  the  Kermes  or 
berry-bearing  oak,  and  two  or  three  others  of  purely 
botanical  interest.  None  of  these  European  evergreen 
oaks  appear  to  exist  in  our  Manchester  collections  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  hardiest  of  them,  the  conunon 
Ilex,  though  so  extremely  plentiful  and  well-grown 
in  the  south  of  England  (and  nowhere  more  conspi- 
cuously ornamental  and  more  cheerful  at  mid-winter 
than  at  Glevedon,  Somersetshire,  and  at  Bath  and 
Glifton),  does  not  seem  able  to  stand  our  South  Lan- 
cashire climate.  A  row  of  this  species  of  oak,  planted 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  at  Rusholme,  has 
long  since  entirely  disappeared ;  and  at  this  moment 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  example  anywhere  in 
the  immediate  district,  though  possibly  the  tree  may 
exist  in  some  of  the  sheltered  grounds  at  Alderley. 
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None  of  these  European  everKreen  oaks  bear  the 
slightest  resemblance,  either  in  figure  or  form  of  leaf, 
to  the  immemorial  tree  of  old  England.  The  Kermes 
is  more  like  a  holly  bush,  and  the  Ilex  has  an  inuige 
in  the  olive  tree.  They  are  determined  to  be  oaks-— 
B^y,  rather,  species  of  Quercus— by  their  flowers  and 
acorns.  In  botany,  as  in  morals,  the  good  old  under- 
lying rule,  applicable  everywhere  and  never  failing, 
is  *'  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  In  North 
America  there  are  many  species  of  deciduous  oak, 
several  of  which  are  common  in  English  pleasure- 
grounds,  that  glorious  tree  the  Quercus  rubra,  with  its 
variety  the  coccinea,  or  scarlet  oak,  having  the  well- 
deserved  preference.  like  Ceesar,  gathering  his 
purple  around  him  so  as  to  die  royally,  this  splendid 
tree  vdth  the  approach  of  winter  assumes  the  most 
brilliant  crimson  hue,  beginning  to  change  with  the 
first  touch  of  cold.  The  normal  rubra  is  generally  of 
a  rather  dull  red  instead  of  scarlet  or  crimson,  but 
still  very  beautiful.  This  one  we  have  here  and  there 
near  Manchester.  In  addition  to  the  deciduous  species. 
North  America  possesses  the  evergreen  Quercus  virens, 
or  live  Oak ;  and  perhaps  another,  distinguished 
sometimes  under  the  name  of  clnerea.  It  inhabits,  by 
birthright,  all  the  maritime  parts  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  in  the  southernmost  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  indigenous  timber-trees.  Towards 
the  north  it  gradually  dwindles,  and  at  last  becomes 
a  mere  shrub,  then  presenting  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  accustomed  stature  in  the  south  of  thirty  to 
forty  feet.  It  is  not  so  ornamental  a  tree  in  general 
aspect  as  many  other  oaks.  It  mingles,  nevertheless, 
very  usefully  as  an  ingredient  of  the  picturesque  with 
trees  to  which  Nature  has  been  more  kind.  In  the 
landscape,  as  in  human  society,  it  is  not  alone  the 
oomeliest  thing  that  is  invariably  the  worthiest. 

The  leaves  of  the  Live  Oak  are  oval  or  oblong, 
leathery,  dark-green  above,  whitish  underneath ;  the 
margin  is  usually  entire,  varying  with  the  time  of  life 
of  the  tree ;  they  have  hardly  any  point.  New  ones,  a 
few,  come  out  every  spring,  but  the  successive  genera- 
tions endure  for  several  years.  The  acorns  are  of  an 
elongated  oval  shape;  their  pretty  embossed  cups 
have  stalks  about  an  inch  in  length.  In  late  autumn 
the  acorns  fall  to  the  ground,  like  those  of  our  Eng- 
lish oak,  the  cups  remaining  on  the  branch ;  as  in  the 
evening  the  toys  from  the  hand  of  a  little  child,  tired 
with  its  busy  play,  and  letting  go  unconsciously,  so 
charming  is  the  echo  in  unsophisticated  nature  of 


ways  and  deeds  as  well  as  of  stroctoree  and  orgamiza- 
tions.  The  Live  Oak  was  first  planted  in  England  in 
1739.  It  is  not  much  cared  for,  though  it  mi^ht  ba 
advantageously  introduced  into  localities  near  the 
coast,  where  other  trees  are  apt  to  suffer.  Near  Man- 
chester it  is  scarcely  known.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
know  of  even  a  single  example.  Further  information 
may  be  found  in  Michaux  and  in  Pursh,  but  where  in 
Manchester  these  books  can  be  seen  I  cannot  aay. 

Lbo  Gbindox. 


QUERIES. 

[1,232.]  CouMBBCiAL  Clbhxb.  —  In  Pigot  and 
Son's  Directory  of  Manchester  and  Salford  for  1838 
there  is  mention  of  a  Commercial  Clerks'  Society^ 
having  its  office  in  Layland's  Court,  No.  3,  St.  Mary's 
Gate,  and  as  its  secretary  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Cottam, 
accountant,  of  28,  Brazennose-street.  Can  any  of 
your  readers  tell  what  were  the  objects  of  the  aociely 
and  what  became  of  it  P  S.  M. 


Miss  Betham-£d wards,  the  novelist,  has  sent  to 
the  Athetueum  an  account  of  a  discovery  which 
reads  very  like  a  bit  of  fiction,  but  may  be  true  for 
all  that.  She  offers  it  as  a  solution  of  the  great  coal 
and  fuel  auestion.  M.  Bourbonnel,  of  Dijon,  the 
celebrated  lion  and  panther  slayer,  lighted  upon  the 
discovery  by  hazard,  and  after  six  years'  nersiatent 
investigation  brought  it  to  entire  workable  perfec- 
tion. He  discovered,  by  means  of  two  natural  sub- 
stances, inexhaustible  in  nature,  the  means  of  light- 
ing and  maintaining  a  fire  without  wood  or  ooal; 
a  fire  instantaneously  lighted  and  extinguished : 
a  fire  causing  no  dust,  smoke,  or  trouble;  a  fire 
costin|^  one-tenth  at  least  of  ordinary  fuel;  and 
what  IS  more  wonderful  still,  a  fire  the  portion  of 
which  answering  to  our  fuel  is  everlastixig,  that  ia 
to  say,  woidd  last  a  lifetime.  M.  iSourboanel^a 
invention  comprehends  both  stove  and  fuel.  The 
fires  could  be  on  the  minutest  scale  or  on  the  largest. 
They  would  be  used  for  heating  a  baby's  fond  or  for 
roasting  an  ox.  Being  lighted  instantaneously,  they 
will  be  a  great  economy  of  time.  M.  Bourbonnal  at 
once  patented  his  invention,  and  a  body  of  engineera 
and  savants  from  Paris  visited  him  and  pronounced 
his  discoveiT  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Ms. 
Such  is  Miss  Betham-Edwards*  statement.  8he 
adds :  ^'  I  have  seen  these  fires  and  stoves.  There 
is  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  It  is  as  clear  as 
possible  that  here  we  have  a  perpetual  and  ^ono- 
mieal  source  of  fuel." 
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i^turtras.  Aitgiiot  2.%  1879. 

NOTES. 

TULLOCHOOBUH. 

f  1,233.  j  Burnp  pronounced  Tullochgoram  to  be  the 
first  of  songs.  It  is  well  known,  over  the  border  at 
least,  to  be  the  production  of  the  Bev.  John  Skinner, 
resident  near  the  town  of  Peterhead,  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  Scotland,  so  famous  for  its  unrivalled 
red  granite.  The  descendant  of  Skinner  was  for 
many  years  Episcopal  Bishop  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen, 
but  never  attained  to  the  distinction  of  the  author  of 
Tullochgorum. 

In  the  year  1806  two  small  volumes  of  Scottish 
Song  were  published  by  Messrs.  Blackie  and  Son,  of 
Glasgow.  This  song  occupies  the  first  place.  What 
I  complain  of  as  a  grievance  and  an  outrage  is  that 
some  sacrilegious  hand  has  ventured  on  alterations  of 
the  original  text.  In  the  very  first  stanza  there  is  an 
alteration  which  impairs  the  fiow  of  the  rhyme: — 

Let  Whig  and  Tory  all  agree, 
should  be 

Let  Whig  and  Tory  a'  agree. 

To  drop  their  **  Whig  migmorum  should  be  **  Whig 
magorum ; "  ^  And  ony  sump  that  keeps  up  spite," 
should  be  "  sumph."  Then,  instead  of  "  Silly  souls 
themselves  distress,"*  it  is  set  down  "  silly  sots."  No- 
body ever  heard  of  a  *'  silly  sot "  keeping  up  decorum. 
It  is  the  "  wardly  minds,"  as  the  text  says,  that  dis- 
tress themselves  wi'  keepin'  up  decorum.  But  the 
greatest  outrage  upon  the  pith  and  spirit  of  the  song 
occurs  in  the  last  stanza.  The  fifth  has  blessings  for 
the  honest  fellow ;  and  the  last  stanza  deals  with 
another  character,  the  tool  of  the  oppressor,  which  I 
quote  in  full  :— 

But  for  the  dirty  fawnin'  fool, 
Wha  wants  to  be  oppresaioa's  tool, 
May  envy  gpiaw  his  rotten  soul 
And  discontent  devour  him. 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
Dool  and  sorrow,  dool  and  sorrow, 
May  dool  and  sorrow  be  hiB  chance. 

Interpolation :  And  nane  say  waes  me  for  him. 
Skinner^s  text:  And  honest  souls  abhor  him. 

May  doDl  and  sorrow  be  his  chance, 
An'  a'  the  ills  Uiat  come  frae  France, 
Wha  ere  he  be  that  winna  dance 
The  reel  of  Tullochgorum. 

I  wonder  what  the  worthy  old  gentleman,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  would  say  to  the  dis- 
figurement of  nis  best  work  if  he  could  witness  such 
a  climax  of  ignorance  and  presumption  P 

William  Macdonald. 


I  COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

tbnnyson'b  idylls  of  the  kino. 

(Quety  No.  1»224,  August  9.) 

[1,234.]  These  poems  were  not  (with  one  excep- 
tion) published  in  any  magazine  originally.  In  his 
second  volume  of  poems»  published  in  1832,  the  first 
attempt  at  these  stories  is  found.  The  volume  of 
poems  published  in  1842  contains  "  Morte  D'Arthur,"* 
*'  Sir  Galahad,"  and  "  Sir  Launcelot  and  Queen  Guine- 
veve."  But  the  Idyll  of  Enid  appears  to  have  been 
published  privately  in  1857  by  the  title  of  "  Enid  and 
Nimue,  or  the  True  and  the  False."  In  1859  was 
given  to  the  world  the  first  actual  series  of  the  Idylls 
of  the  Kinff,  and  a  new  edition  in  1862  with  the 
splendid  dedication  to  the  Prince  Ck)nsort.  In  1869 
was  published  another  volume  of  Idylls  by  the 
title  of  IToljf  Orail  and  other  Poems,  containing  four 
new  Idylls—" The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  "The  Holy 
Grail,"  "Pelleas  and  Ettarre,  and  "The  Passing  of 
Arthur."  Tennyson  has  contributed  to  most  of  the 
high-class  magazines  and  newspapers  at  various 
times,  but  only  one  of  the  series  of  Idylls  was  so 
published,  viz.,  "  The  Last  Tournament."  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Contemporary  Reoiew  for  December, 
1871,  and  was  published  along  with  "  Gareth  and 
Lynette  "  in  1872.  T.  C.  A. 

The  first  complete  edition  of  Tennyson's  poems  in 
which  the  Idylls  were  arranged  in  proper  order  was 
the  Cabinet  Edition,  published  in  1874,  and  they  were 
first  gathered  in  one  volume  (the  third)  in  the 
Author's  Edition  in  1875.  Can  any  one  say  whether 
the  references  in  "  The  Epic"  to  the  burning  of  the 
twelve  books  about  King  Arthur  indicate  the  poet's 
own  feelings  at  the  time,  and  any  discouragement  he 
then  felt  and  which  led  him  to  leave  the  plan  in 
abeyance  for  so  many  years  P  Did  he  intend  to  pro- 
duce twelve  books;  and,  if  so,  is  the  intention 
abandoned?  W.  H. 

THB  MO&MONS  IN  MANCHBSTBB. 
(Not.  1.171. 1,181, 1.194,  and  1.222.) 

[1,235.]  The  Mormons  must  have  been  in  Man- 
chester before  1841.  I  believe  the  first  preaching 
place  occupied  by  them  was  in  a  cellar  in  Oldham 
Road,  where  I  heard  them  when  quite  a  lad ;  and,  at 
the  close  of  one  of  the  meetings,  put  some  questions 
to  the  LatteiKlay  Saint,  who  was,  so  it  was  understood, 
a  missionary  from  Nauvoo.  Their  first  converts  were 
made  from  amongst  the  Primitive  Methodists,  several 
of  whom  emigrated  to  the  settlement  of  the  saints. 
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They  were  for  a  long  time  very  saccessful  in  obtain- 
ing converts  in  and  around  Manchester,  Carpenter's 
Hall  at  times  being  crowded  with  delegates  attending 
the  conferences.  At  one  of  these  conferences,  at 
which  I  believe  P.  P.  Pratt  was  present,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  work  a  miracle.  Much  preparation  and 
much  greater  anticipation  preceded  tfie  attempt.  A 
little  lame  girl  was  commanded  very  solemnly  to  rise 
up  and  walk.  The  effort  resulted  in  the  poor  girl 
falling  on  the  platform  I  The  failure,  of  course,  was 
attributed  to  the  want  of  faith  in  the  girl !  They 
were  not,  however,  all  poor  ignorant  people  who 
joined  the  saints.  I  was  acquainted  with  a  most 
respectable  family  named  Brotherton,  connected  I 
believe  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association, 
that  emigrated  to  the  promised  land ;  and,  so  it  is 

understood,  soon  had  their  eyes  opened  by  the  hum-    vessel,  and  that  I  should  not  only  join  the  only 
bugs  who  professed  to  be  saints.     I  remember  a    church,  the  church  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  bat 
recreant  Mormon  elder  named  Hyde  delivering  two  i  become  an  apostle  and  a  ''revelator  " — whatever  tiiat 


price,  after  a  little  bargaining,  I  believe  £4.  lOa., 
agreed  to.  After  making  out  and  receipting  a  bill  I 
thought  it  only  civil  to  ask  them  if  **  the  cauee*  was 
succeeding  to  the  extent  of  their  desires,  intiinating 
at  the  same  time  that  I  had  been  present  at  one  of 
the  first  meetings  of  the  saints  in  Manchester.  I  was 
informed  that  the  people  were  gathering  in  laige 
numbers  preparatory  to  departing  to  the  i»t>niiaed 
land,  and  that  all  the  faithful  amongst  the  wom-oat 
sects  would  speedily  take  their  departure  for  Utah. 
One  of  the  elders  then  entered  into  a  long  statement 
in  proof  of  the  verity  of  the  Mormon  revelatfona, 
which  I  at  length  interrupted  by  asking  if  the  addiees 
had  any  personal  reference,  and  if  specially  intended 
for  my  benefit.  To  my  astonishment  I  was  told  that 
it  had  been  revealed  to  them  that  I  was  a  choaen 


might  mean.    All  the  brothers  echoed  the  statement- 
asserting  that  each  had  received  an  independent 


lectures  in  the  Com  Exchange.  As  he  was  a  stranger 

in  Manchester  I  was  requested  to  take  the  chair.    I 

did  so  upon  the  condition  that  discussion  should  be'  lation  that  I  should  become  a  Mormon  elder!    I 

allowed.    The  lectures  were  clever  exposures  of  the  I  interrupted  the  pious  chorus  by  asking  permission  to 

theology  of  the  saints.    The  lecturer  had  evidently  '  relate  an  anecdote.    I  had,  I  said,  a  friend  in  London 


supposed  that  the  x>eople  of  Manchester  were  con- 
cerned anent  what  the  saints  believed.  The  very  few 
people  who  attended  the  lectures  must  have  incon- 
veniently convinced  the  lecturer  that  what  the  Mor- 
mons believed  was  their  concern,  but  was  regarded  as 
the  idle  wind  by  the  dwellers  in  Manchester.  At  the 
close  of  the  lectures  two  portraits  painted  at  the  Salt 
Lake,  one  of  Brigham  Young  and  the  other  I  believe 
of  Taylor  or  Orson  Pratt,  were  exhibited.  When 
Hyde  found  that  lectures  on  Mormonism  would  draw 
money  out  of  his  pocket  but  little  or  none  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  public,  he  resolved  to  sell  the  jwrtraits. 
I  offered  them  several  times  in  my  auction  room  in 
Ne wall's  Buildings,  but,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, without  finding  a  purchaser.  Thinking  that 
the  saints  themselves  might  be  interested  in  the 
paintings,  I  wrote  to  the  Mormon  depot  in  Liverpool 
in  the  hope  that  some  wealthy  saint  might  be  tempted 
to  become  the  owner  of  the  heads  of  the  Latter-day 
Saint  business.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  was  astonished 
by  the  appearance  of  six  or  seven  well-dressed  men, 
who  produced  my  note  and  requested  to  look  at  the 
portraits.  They  were  all  Mormon  elders,  one  or  two 
of  them  having  been  at  the  Salt  Lake.  The  portraits 
were  acknowledged  to  be  faithful  likenesses,  and  the 


who  prided  himself  upon  bemg  a  specially  wide-awake 
Cockney.  One  day  walking  with  him  through  the 
Strand  he  was  accosted  by  one  of  the  land-aharks 
who  haunt  seaports,  with  an  intimation  that  he  had 
just  landed  from  his  ship  in  the  East  India  Dockland 
that  be  had  brought  ashore  some  cigars  and  handker- 
chiefs. My  friend,  as  soon  as  he  could  command 
himself,  being  literally  struck  all-of-a-heap  with 
astonishment  at  being  taken,  as  he  said,  for  a  countiy 

yokel,  gasped  out,  "  Who  the  d ^1  do  you  take  me 

forP"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  anecdote  the  Mor- 
mons, without  so  much  as  saying  "  good-bye,"  took 
their  departure,  convinced  probably  that  the  reTela- 
tion  concerning  myself  had  been  made  by  a  lying 
spirit  It  is  certainly  true,  however,  that  I  have 
become  an  elder — in  years,  but  having  preserved  a 
grain  or  two  of  sanity  have  been  enabled  to  eschew 
the  Mormon  humbug.  Josbph  Johnson. 

Isle  of  Man. 

LANCASHIRE  COMMERCIAL  CLERKS'  SOCIETY. 
(Query  No.  1,232  August  16.) 

[1,236.]  If  the  querist  S.  M.  had  looked  in  the 
latest  edition  of  Slater's  Directory  he  would  have 
found  this  society  still  to  be  in  existence,  with  mjself 
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for  secretary.  It  has  been  closed  to  the  public  for 
a  lonfif  time,  no  new  members  having  been  admitted 
for  at  least  thirty-five  years.        Samubl  Ck>TTAM. 

THE  HOUNSLOW  FLOOdlNG  CASE. 
(No8. 1,183  and  1,201.; 

[l;237.]  F.  M.  J.  seems  to  have  been  led  astray 
when  searching  for  information  on  the  above  subject. 
I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the  circumstance, 
which  was  as  follows : — Frederick  White,  a  trooper  in 
the  Seventh  Hussars,  was  engaged  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  the  year  1846  making  ready  Ihe  oven  for 
cooking,  when  he  heard  some  one  enter  the  room. 
Thinking  it  was  one  of  his  comrades,  and  being  too 
busy  to  look  up,  he  gave  expression  to  the  word 
**  Hello ! "  The  intruder  turned  out  to  be  an  officer 
of  the  regiment,  who,  considering  he  had  been  treated 
with  great  incivility,  reported  the  incident  to  his 
superior.  The  colonel  of  the  regiment,  Lord  Cardigan, 
ordered  White  150  lashes,  which  he  received  on  the 
same  day,  Sunday  though  it  was.  The  punishment 
was  too  much  for  poor  White,  however,  and  he  died 
from  its  effects.  The  country  was  roused  at  the  enor- 
mity of  the  sentence,  and  the  Illustrated  London  Newt 
showed  the  portrait  of  the  victim  token  before  the 
incident,  a  fine,  stalwart  young  man ;  and  also  his 
likeness  as  he  lay  in  his  coffin.  Lord  Cardigan  was 
arraigned  before  the  House  of  Lords,  but  whether  he 
was  cashiered  I  am  not  quite  sure ;  at  all  events  ho 
no  longer  commanded  the  regiment.  I  have  a  good 
memory  and  am  not  often  mistaken ;  and  I  think 
F.  M.  J.  will  find,  upon  further  research,  that  what  I 
have  stated  is  not  far  from  the  mark. 

James  Bbrakell. 

Viddleton  Jnnotlon. 

THE  FRBEJIASONS. 
(Nm.  1,078, 1,101, 1,115, 1,128,  and  1,196.) 

[1,238.]  Permit  me  to  thank  Mr.  Martin  Rab  for 
his  note,  which,  if  taken  from  a  reliable  record,  fully 
answers  my  query.  Anderson,  the  oldest  Masonic 
authority,  says  that  in  1716  there  were  four  lodges, 
but  as  three  of  these  would  spring  from  the  original 
one  I  do  not  consider  that  1646,  the  date  given  by 
Mr.  Rab  as  the  foundation  of  the  first  lodge,  at  all 
unreasonable,  when  the  age  and  its  requirements  are 
considered. 

Mr.  Rab  says  that  *'  the  history  of  the  Freemasons 
is  very  much  confounded  and  mixed  up  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Knights  Templar,  the  Rosicrucians,  and 
the  Handicraft  Masons.**    This  statement  is  an  error 


by  his  own  showing,  for  if  speculative  Freemasonry 
originated  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Knight  Tem- 
plarism  at  that  time  had  been  extinct  about  300  years. 
I  fear  Mr.  Rab  is  confounding  Knights  Templar  with 
Masonic  Knights  Te  mplar.  If  so,  I  may  say  that  one 
is  no  more  connected  with  the  other  than  is  Good 
Templarism  with  either. 

Rosicrucianism  is  a  German  institution,  and  was 
originated  about  the  date  of  the  decline  of  Knights 
Templarism,  and  for  a  very  different  purpose.  The 
Emperors  of  Germany  tried  to  stamp  it  out,  but  it 
has  existed  and  still  does  exist,  but  its  objects  are 
difficult  to  define. 

As  regards  the  admission  of  Handicraft  Masons  into 
Speculative  Masonic  lodges  at  half  fees, ''  The  Con- 
stitutions of  the  Ancient  Fraternity  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,"  by  William  Gray  Clarke,  1867, 
page  86,  says :  '*  No  person  shall  be  made  a  Mason 
for  less  than  three  guineas,  nor  shall  a  lodge  on  any 
pretence  remit  or  defer  the  payment  of  any  part  of 
this  sum.  J.  Shawcboss. 

MUlbrook. 

taaf-fobd. 

(Nos.  1,179  and  1,208.) 

[1,239.]  LiNCOLNiBNSis  is  very  logical ;  because 
he  is  not  aware  of  any  Anglo-Saxon  "eow"  being 
changed  into  ''a"  he  demurs  to  my  statement  respect- 
ing the  mutation  of  '*  eo  "  into  '*  a."  Then  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  nearest  approach  (to  the  contraction 
of  "  eo  "  into  '^  a  *?)  which  he  knows  of  is  the  change 
of  ''deor"  into  "dear"  (a  confession  of  ignorance 
somewhat  astonishing  seeing  that  he  professes  to 
know  something  of  the  language  of  which  he  writes) ; 
"  but,"  he  adds,  *'  eow  has  always  been  changed  into 
an  o,  u,  or  at  most  y  sound*''  a  drcumetance  with 
which  I  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  when  I  wrote 
my  letter,  and  which  accounts  for  the  designation  of 
the  cottages  at  Stretford.  If  Lincolnibnsib  is 
versed  in  Anglo-Saxon  he  must  know  that  **  treou  " 
was  also  written  "  treo."  So,  presuming  the  Anglo* 
Saxons  called  the  place ''  Treoford,"  the  name  would 
become  '*  Traford,"  whence  a  transition  to  *'  Traflford" 
would  be  much  easier  than  from  **  Trawford."  Lin- 
coLNiBNBis  concludes  his  remarks  by  asking  ^  how 
it  is  this  peculiar  permutation  is  confined  to  names  of 
places P"  If  by  ^'this  peculiar  permutation"  I  am 
to  understand  the  change  of  ^'eo"  into  ''a"  I  must 
express  my  surprise  at  his  apparent  carelessness.  It 
is  not  probable  that  he  would  come  on  the  field  as  an 
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etymologiat  and  not  understand  how  ''heorf  has 
become  "  hart,"  how  "  ceorl "  has  become  "  carl,"  how 
''eorm"  has  become  ''arm,**  how  "steona"  has 
become  "star/'  how  "streou^has  become  "straw," 
and  how  **  deorc  "  has  become  "  dark."  From  "  fleo- 
gan  "  to  fly,  we  have  *'  flag,"  a  standard  or  banner. 
From  "  hweorfan,"  to  turn,  we  haye  "  wharf,"  a  quay. 
From  "  hweorpan,"  to  throw  or  cast,  we  have  "  warp," 
the  longitudinal  threads  of  a  woven  fabric ;  and  I 
could  cite  many  more  instances  of  "  eo "  becoming 
"  a."  At  the  same  time  I  would  remind  Lincoln- 
IBN8I8  that  modem  English  is  little  better  than  a 
corruption  of  Anglo-Saxon,  so  that  "tree"  has  no 
more  right  to  represent  "treou"  than  the  flrst 
syllables  in  Trawden,  Trevill,  Tryford,  and  Trafford. 

CJOTTONOPOLITAN. 

OLD  WEATHERLKY. 
(No.  919»  March  22.) 

[1,240. 1  In  your  paper  of  Manch  22, 1879,  there  are 
some  remarks  by  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  upon  the  late 
Mr.  James  Weatherley,  and  also  upon  Mr.  Aidrey, 
which  are  not,  I  think,  just.  I  was  well  acquainted 
for  many  ye  us  with  the  late  Mr.  Weatherley  and  also 
with  Mr.  Ardrey,  and  I  consequently  know  something 
about  each  of  the  well-known  booksellers.  I  am 
afraid  that  Mr.  Johnson's  recollection  of  events  is 
not  very  good,  for  he  opens  his  remarks  upon  Old 
Weatherley  by  saying:  "I  knew  Old  Weatherley 
when  I  was  a  lad,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  before 
Market-street  Lane  was  widened."  If  Mr.  Johnson 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  making  inquiry  he  will  find 
that  it  is  more  than  "  nearly  fifty  years  ago  "  since 
Market-street  Lane  was  widened.  If  my  memory 
serve  me  right  I  think  that  there  is,  or  was,  a  stone 
built  in  the  wall  of  a  shop  in  Market-street,  near  to 
Ck)rporation-street,  which  says  that  the  widening  of 
the  street  was  begun  in  1822.  The  last  building 
taken  down  to  widen  Market-street  was  near  to  the 
Palace  Inn.    It  was  taken  down,  I  think,  in  1827. 

The  Palace  Inn  brings  to  my  recollection  a  circum- 
stance which  occurred  in  1827  or  in  1828.  The  level 
of  Highistreet  was  being  lowered,  and  the  men 
whilst  lowering  it  found  a  silver  box—a  snuff-box 
apparently;  it  was  finely  engraved  or  figured,  and  on 
the  lid  there  was  a  lion  rampant.  When  Prince 
Charles  entered  Manchester  with  the  rebels  in  1745  he 
stayed  at  the  Palace  Inn— it  was  not  an  inn  then,  but 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Dickenson — ^and  the  gardens  of 


the  house  extended  to  High-street.  When  the  silver 
snuff-box  was  found  it  was  believed  to  have  belonged 
to  one  of  the  attendants  of  Prince  Charles,  and  to 
have  been  lost  by  him  in  the  garden.  The  snuff-box 
became  the  property  of  Mr.  Watson,  hair  dresser  and 
jeweller,  whose  shop  was  next  door  to  Mr.  Roberts, 
stationer,  Market-street. 

It  is  about  forty-nine  years  since  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Old  Weatherley,  so  that  I  know  a  little 
about  him.  Mr.  Weatherley  was  not  so  illiterate  as 
to  be  "scarcely  able  to  write  his  name,"  and  as  a  proof 
of  what  I  say  I  refer  you  to  the  article  of  Xiphiab 
at  the  head  of  Mr.  Johnson's  article,  where  Xiphiab 
tells  about  Mr.  Proctor  giving  some  amusing  extracts 
from  Weatherley*s  "  diary."  It  is  not  usual  for  a  man 
that  is  "  scarcely  able  to  write  his  name  "  to  keep  a 
"  diary."  I  know  that  Weatherlev  had  had  nothing 
like  a  proper  education,  but  he  knew  sufficient  to 
make  him  quite  competent  to  manage  his  business  as 
a  bookseller ;  and  this  I  dare  affirm  without  any  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  he  had  a  better  knowledge  of 
old  and  scarce  books  than  any  other  bookseller  in 
Manchester  excepting  Mr.  Ford,  senior.  He  also  knew 
music  sufficiently  well  to  read  it,  and  the  organ  suffi- 
ciently well  to  play  it  at  the  chapel.  Weatherley 
knew  more  about  books,  both  as  to  their  market 
value  and  their  contents,  than  those  who  did  not  know 
much  of  him  were  aware  of. 
-When  I  read  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson's  remarks  upon 
Weatherley's  "cave,"  "a  strange  subterraneous  pas- 
sage, of  which  various  exploring  expeditions  failed  to 
determine  the  use  or  extent,  but  which,  according  to 
Weatherley,  had  been  used  to  connect  the  Old  Church 
and  some  private  residence,"  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  Weatherley  knew  that  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson 
was  fond  of  the  marvellous.  I  can  fancy  seeing 
Weatherley  laughing  under  the  brim  of  his  hat  as  he 
was  telling  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  about  this  wonder- 
ful cave  or  subterraneous  passage.  This  was  just  like 
Weatherley.  I  remember  during  the  Chartist  agita- 
tion a  well-known  surgeon  of  Bury,  writing  and 
having  published  a  medical  work  for  the  people ;  at 
the  end  of  his  name  on  the  title-page  of  the  book  be 
had,  as  he  was  entitled  to  have, ''  M.B.CJS."  I  heard 
Weatherley  speaking  in  his  shop  to  a  customer  about 
this  medical  gentleman  and  his  book ;  and  he  said  to 
the  customer,  I  wonder  what  he  has  put  M  JR.CJS.  to 
the  end  of  his  name  for  P  The  customer  told  him  the 
meaning  of  the  letters,  and  then  Weatherley  said : 
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**  I'll  tell  you  what  I  thought  they  were  meant  for— 
Mad  Radical  of  Cobbetf  s  School."  Weatherley  knew 
well  enough  the  meaning  of  M.B.G.S.,  but  he  let  the 
customer  go  away  with  the  belief  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  meaning  of  the  four  letters.  Now  I  belieye 
Weatherley  must  have  been  in  a  similar  vein  when 
he  was  telling  Mr.  Jossph  Johnson  about  the 
**  strange  subterraneous  passage  connecting  the  Old 
Church  with  some  private  residence."  Old  Weatherley 
was  rather  too  ''old"  to  belieye  in  such  stuff.  Wea- 
therley had  some  dry  quaint  humour  in  him,  and 
some  sarcasm.  It  was  a  pity  that  he  was  so  fond  of 
strong  drink.  When  he  had  had  too  much  intoxi- 
cating drink  it  was  not  pleasing  to  be  in  his  company; 
at  other  times  all  his  customers  liked  his  company. 

James  Weatherley  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Henry 
Weatherley,  watchmaker,  Manchester.  James  Wea- 
therley*s  son,  Roger,  had  a  small  bookshop  of  his  own, 
and  also  attended  the  towns  for  many  miles  around 
Manchester  on  market  days,  as  a  "handseller"  of 
books,  for  years  before  Mr.  Ardrey  had  his  large  book 
yan  made.  James  Weatherley  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  One  8on,Henry,went  to  sea;  one  daughter, 
the  eldest,  died;  the  other  daughter  married  Mr. 
Taylor,  printer  and  old  bookseller. 

I  knew  Mr.  Ardrey  for  many  years,  and  I  neyer  saw 
him  the  worse  for  liquor ;  nor  did  I  eyer  hear  any 
one  say  that  he  had  been  seen  the  worse  for  liquor. 
If  his  misfortunes  in  trade  were  caused  by  his  fond- 
ness for  drink,  I  am  both  sorry  and  surprised. 

J.  H.  Hacenbt. 

BuckbuiTagn,  New  Soath  Wales,  Hay  31. 

WATBR-WHEBLS. 
(iTote  No.  1,215.) 

{1,^1.J  Whaley  Bridge  and  Tazal  Mills  on  the 
borders  of  Derbyshire  were  erected  in  the  last  century, 
and  both  worked  by  water  power,  the  hands  being 
chiefly  taken  from  the  Manchester  and  Warrington 
workhouses,  mostly  as  apprentices.  A  near  relation 
of  my  mother  founded  both. 

At  Darley  Abbey  Cotton  Mills,  near  Derby,  are 
three  immense  water-wheels,  of  about  200  horse^power 
the  three.  The  roar  of  the  water  which  has  about 
nine  feet  fall,  and  the  dash  of  the  kyiathan  wheels 
as  they  go  round  and  round  under  coyer,  make  the 
unaccustomed  spectators  trayersing  the  railed  gallery 
or  platform  aboye  them — which  seryes  as  a  commu- 
nication between  two  sections  of  the  manufactory- 
feel  somewhat  timid  and  *' creepy."    I,  who  stood 


there  some  fiye-and-twenty  years  back,  felt  at  once 
fascinated  and  awed.  Certainly  I  haye  always  the 
same  feeling  when  I  witness  a  mass  of  water,  whether 
on  a  rocky  coast  or  utilized  by  a  huge  mill-wheel. 
Messrs.  Eyans  haye  an  additional  wheel  of  about  fifty 
horse-power  at  their  paper  mill  a  little  down  the 
stream,  worked  from  the  same  head. 

ISABBLLA  BANBB. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Jones,  of  Llanberis,  haying  noticed  the 
interesting  descriptions  of  water-wheels  giyen  in  your 
paper,  sends  me  the  following  particulars  of  the 
water-wheel  used  in  connection  with  the  machinery 
department  of  the  Dinorwic  quarries,  and  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers.  He  thinks  it 
is  the  largest  water-wheel  in  Wales  :— 

Diameter  of  wheel 55  feet. 

Width  „       5teet6inches. 

100  horse-power. 
The  supply  water  is  carried  through  24-inch  iron 
pipes  from  the  waterfalls,  a  mile  distant.       H.  R. 

INACCUBACT  IN  QUOTATION. 
(Note  No.  1,226.) 

f  1,242.]    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  F.,  in  correcting 

others,  has  fallen  into  error  himself.    I  refer  to  his 

first  instance.    The  proper  wording  is— 

The  thioffs,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 
But  wonaer  how  the  deyil  they  got  there. 

The  lasu  line,  it  will  be  seen, differs  from  F.'s  erroneous 

yersion.    The  quotation  is  from  Pope's  Epistle  to 

Arbuthnot.    F.  goes  on  to  correct  **  inaccuracies,"  and 

in  quoting  from  Butler's  HudibroB  says  the  proper 

wording  of  the  well-known  lines  is — 

He  who  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opimon  still. 

This  is  not  *«  Butler's  original,"  which  is— 

He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still. 

Again,  F.  says  the  famous  line  by  Nat.  Lees  is^ 
When  Greek  met  Greek  then  was  the  tug  of  war. 

Here  again  he  is  wrong.    The  correct  wording  is— 
When  Greeks  Join*d  Greeks  then  was  the  tug  of  war. 

Yet  again,  the  line  from  Campbell  is — 

Freedom  shrieked  as  Koskiusco  fell, 

not  loAcn,  as  giyen  by  F.    FinaUy,  Sterne  does  not 

say,  as  F.  giyes  it— 

The  Lord  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 

but  **  God  tempers."   It  is  to  be  regretted  that  before 

correcting  others  F.  had  not  referred  to  a  book  of 

quotations.    Their  name  is  legion.    By  the  bye  this 
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is  a  familiar  quotation  for  F.,  the  proper  wording;, 
however,  beinj?  "  my  name  is  legion,"  G. 

London. 


It  is  rather  amusing  that  F.,  in  his  anxiety  to  oor- 

reet  Dr. Fraser's  intentional  '*  misquotation'' of  Pope's 

couplet,   should    have  unintentionally   quoted    it 

equally  inooirecUy  himself.    The  lines  are  not— 

The  thing  itself  is  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
Tbe  wonder's  how  the  devil  it  got  there ; 
but— 

The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonaer  how  the  devil  they  got  there. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Fraser  was  perhaps  more  accurate  than 

F.,  for  in  early  editions  the  lines  ran — 

Not  that  the  things  are  either  rich  or  rare. 
But  all  the  wonder  Is  how  they  got  there. 

A.  H.  R. 
Heaton  Heney. 

QUERIES. 

[IfiiSr]  Why  MobmonsP— Why  are  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  called  Mormons  P  X.  L.  C.  R. 

[1,244.]  Tahoo. — What  is  the  meaning  and  origin 
of  the  word  ''Tahoo"?  It  is  referred  to  in  the 
8atwday  Eeview  in  its  sketch  of  *'  'Arry." 

X.  L.  C.  R. 

[1,245.1  Mbaning  of  Snaps  Hbt.- I  should  be 
obliged  if  any  contributor  could  inform  me  respecting 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  Bnape  Hey,  wnich  is 
the  name  ot  a  farm  in  Mellor,  near  Marple,  where  I 
have  recently  been  staying.  Is  Snape  a  coiruption 
of  snipe,  and  does  Hey  mean  field  or  meadow  r 

F.  R. 


The  Last  op  Haworth  CmrECfH. — A  correspon- 
dent writes :— Being  in  Yorkshire  last  week,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  visitine  the  scenes  amid  which  the 
Bronte  family  passed  their  life,  and  particulariy  the 
church  where  their  father  officiated,  and  where  the 
majority  of  them  lie  buried.  I  do  not  write  for  tiie  pu]> 
pose  of  reviving  a  controversy  which  has  already  re- 
ceived its  share  of  public  attention,  but  merely  to 
remind  your  readers  that  the  next  few  days  will  afford 
the  last  chance  of  seeing  Haworth  old  church  in  its 
integrity.  The  alterations  which  are  to  give  to  its  in- 
terior an  entirely  new  character  will  be  commenced  in  a 
fortnight's  time.  So  I  learnt  on  the  spot.  Doubtless 
much  IS  to  be  sfdd  in  favour  of  these  alterations,  but 
one  thing  is  inevitable — ^that  their  progress  should  in- 
volve the  destruction  of  many  features  that  now  con- 
nect the  church  with  the  mfnistry  of  its  two  memorable 
pastors,  the  Rev.  William  Grimshaw  and  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Bronte.  Haworth  is  reached  in  a  few  minutes 
by  railway  from  Keighley,  and  there  is  suitable  accom- 
modation in  the  village  for  tourists.  I  will  only  add, 
as  my  apology  for  troubling  you  with  this  letter,  that 
the  visitor's  book  in  the  vestry  of  the  church  affords 
evidence  of  the  wide  interest  m  all  that  concerns  this 
place  which  is  felt,  not  in  England  alone,  but  in 
America  and  in  the  continent  of  Europe. 


f«tttrl»a^  fluguflt  30,  1879. 
NOTES. 
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AGO. 

XIII.— DBUGGI8T8:  CJOWCLUBION. 

[}^¥S,\  I  have  mentioned  that  about  the  year 
1822  Mr.  John  Stocks,  who  had  a  shop  previously  at 
the  comer  of  TbonuiS-str^t  and  Oldham-street, 
removed  to  Markelrstreet.  The  shop  to  which  he 
r.  moved  is  now  No.  41,  but  owing  to  a  different 
method  of  numbering  the  streets,  was  then  21,  and 
is  the  shop  in  which  I  served  my  apprenticeship.  At 
the  time  Mr.  Stocks  removed  to  it  Mr.  Eli  Atkin  was 
his  apprentice,  and  Mr.  Atkin  informs  me  that  there 
was  at  that  time  a  tradition  in  the  place  that  it  was 
the  oldest  druggist's  shop  in  Manchester.  I  have  no 
means  of  tracing  its  history  further  back  than  17W, 
at  which  time  its  occupant  was  George  Buxton  Brown. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
business  was  transferred  to  William  Wilson,  who  re- 
tained it  till  John  Stocks  become  its  possessor.  Stocks 
took  into  partnership  William  Dentith,who  had  been 
a  traveller  for  David  Taylor  and  Sons,  and  the  firm 
became  Stocks  and  Dentith,  but  had  not  existed  long 
before  Stocks  died.  When  I  was  an  apprentice  the 
premises  belonged  to  a  Mr.  G.  B.  Brown,  of  Halifax, 
I  presume  a  son  of  George  Buxton  Brown,  who  was 
there  in  1794. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Stocks  his  widow  retained 
an  interest  in  the  business  for  a  while,  when  the  part- 
nership was  di9Solved  and  she  retired  from  it.  I 
entered  the  establishment  as  an  apprentice  a  little 
before  the  dissolution  took  place,  and  was  to  have 
remained  a  month  on  trial.  As  my  father  was  to  pay 
^eiOO  as  a  premium  with  me,  and  the  dissolution  bad 
not  taken  place  when  the  month  was  up,  Dentith 
requested  my  father  to  allow  me  to  remain  on  trial 
till  after  that  event,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
extra  six  weeks  which  transpired  should  be  allowed 
at  the  end  of  the  five  years  which  I  was  to  serve. 
Accordingly  I  was  bound  to  the  new  firm  of  WilKam 
Dentith  and  Co.,  into  which  that  of  Stocks  and 
Dentith  merged.  Mrs.  Stocks,  who  was  the  sister  of 
our  almost  octogenarian  friend  Mr.  Benjamin  Rawson, 
of  Ardwick  Green,  afterwards  married  Mr.  Heap,  a 
stonemason.  He  built  the  steeple  of  St  Peter'e 
Church,  which  was  some  years  ago  without  one ;  and 
also  Knutsford  Gaol,  which  was  reckoned  at  the  time 
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a  capital  piece  of  workmanship,  bat  by  which  he  un- 
fortunately lost  a  considerable  amount  of  money. 

Dentith  had  two  other  apprentices  when  I  entered 
his  service.  The  elder  of  the  two  was  the  son  of  the 
late  Bev.  Dr.  Warren,  and  brother  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Warren,  Q.C.,  the  author  of  Ten  Thousand  a  Year, 
He  afterwards  entered  the  service  of  Pole  and  Co., 
merchants,  of  London,  who  had  a  house  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  to  which  he  was  sent,  and  where  he  died 
shprtly  after.  The  second  was  Henry  Blaine,  the  son 
of  a  retired  draper  at  Hull.  After  I  had  been  rather 
more  than  two  years  with  Dentith  he  sold  his  retail 
business  and  went  altogether  into  the  wholesale, 
taking  Blaine  with  him  and  leaving  me  with  his  suc- 
cessor. Shortly  after  my  apprenticeship  terminated 
Blaine  made  overtures  to  me  to  go  out  with  him  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I  went  to  consult  my  father, 
.  who  was  at  the  time  attending  the  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence at  Birmingham,  travelling  all  night  by  the  Bed 
Bover  coach.  He  in  his  turn  (unwisely,  as  I  thought) 
consulted  a  missionary  named  Kay,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  Cape.  The  result  of  a  five  minutes' 
conversation  with  him  was,  that  Blaine  went  without 
me,  founded  the  house  of  Blaine  Brothers,  and  became 
the  Hon.  Henry  Blaine,  member  of  the  Upper  House 
of  Legislature  at  the  Cape. 

A  druggist's  apprentice  in  those  days  was  treated 
very  differently  from  the  way  in  which  he  is  now 
treated,  and  frequently  had  to  work  from  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  eleven  at  night.  After  seeing  my 
father  pay  down  my  premium  in  the  office  of  Atktn. 
eon  and  Birch,  I  returned  to  my  situation,  and  for 
more  than  two  years  was  consigned  literally  to  a  state 
of  slavery.  There  were  then  only  three  makers  of 
soda  water  in  Manchester— Gaulter  in  Piccadilly, 
Thompstone  in  Cupid's  Alley,  and  my  master.  It  is 
well  known  that  soda  water  is  made  by  compressing 
carbonic  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  soda  by  means  of 
a  very  i)owerful  pump,  for  which  purpose  now-ardays 
steam  power  is  almost  invariably  used.  Instead  of 
this,  at  Dentith's,  manual  labour  was  employed,  and 
that  labour  was  supplied  by  youths  whose  parents  had 
paid  a  handsome  premium  for  them  to  leam  the  busi- 
ness of  a  chemist  and  druggist.  The  pump  was  of 
the  very  worst  construction  and  required  great  strength 
to  work  it;  and  for  days  together  Blair.e  and  I 
were  employed  in  a  dark  damp  cellar  at  this  laborious 
work  of  making  and  bottling  soda  water.  Were  any 
parish  apprentice  to  be  now  treated  as  we  were  the 


master  would  be  summoned  before  a  magistrate.  In 
the  shop  was  a  soda  water  fountain,  from  which  soda 
water  was  drawn  by  means  of  a  strong  glass  globe, 
the  mouth  of  which  fitted  tightly  on  to  a  nipple,  and 
out  of  which  it  was  poured  into  a  tumbler  ready  for 
drinking.  On  one  occasion  Blame  was  drawing  a 
glass  for  a  customer  when  the  globe  burst  and  laid 
open  his  cheek,  thereby  slightly  disfiguring  him  tor 
life. 

After  I  had  been  with  Dentith  between  two  and 
three  years  he  sold  his  retail  business  to  Mr.  Horatio 
Miller,  of  London,  to  whom  I  was  bound  over.  This 
was  a  fortunate  event  for  me,  as  for  the  future  I  was 
treated  with  more  consideration  and  Justice.  Miller 
had  been  for  some  years  an  assistant  with  Godfrey  and 
Cooke,  of  London,  who  were  at  that  time  the  prin- 
cipal West  End  chemists,  and  had  most  of  the  aristo- 
cracy as  customers.  He  afterwards  went  one  or  two 
voyages  on  board  of  a  whaleship  as  medical  attendant, 
which  would  be  illegal  in  the  present  day.  He  had 
seen  much  of  life,  having  mixed  a  great  deal  with 
London  society,  and  was  not  long  in  Manchester  before 
he  made  the  acquamtance  of  a  number  of  the  profes- 
sional and  literary  men  of  that  day,  with  others  of 
congenial  tastes,  whom  he  gathered  around  him.  He 
was  a  believer  in  the  fact  that  your  grand  stately 
*'  spreads  "do  not  always  yield  the  most  pleasure,  and 
preferred  snug  and  less  ostentatious  social  gatherings. 
Moreover,  being  a  bachelor,  he  had  no  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences if  sometimes  he  brought  in  a  friend  to 
partake  of  a  little  ''plain  family  dinner"  without 
notice.  After  a  while  he  seemed  to  become  rather 
partial  to  me,used  to  read  Shakspereaad  other  authors 
to  me  after  business  hours,  and  often  permitted  me  to 
be  present  when  entertaining  one  or  two  of  his  friends 
whose  society  I  used  greatly  to  enjoy. 

Chief  among  these  was  Mr.  Henry  B.  Peacock,  the 
elder,  better  known  as  Harry  Peacock,  who  was,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Prince's  Theatre. 
Fifty  years  ago  he  had  a  tailox^s  shop  in  King^^treet, 
but  had  removed  at  the  time  I  knew  him  into  St. 
Ann's  Square.  I  used  to  delight  in  his  company,  as 
his  conversation  abounded  in  wit,  humour,  and  anec- 
dote. In  a  diary  I  then  kept  for  a  short  time  I  find 
his  name  frequently  mentioned.  Another  frequent 
visitor  was  Charles  Swain,  the  poet,  whose  dark  lua* 
trous  eyes  and  intellectual  conversation  I  well  re- 
member. Charles  Wilkins,  the  barrister,  occasionally 
dined  with  us.     He  was  a  splendid  talker,  but  used 
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gometlmes  to  say  comical  things  in  a  semi-pious  and 
unctuous  sort  of  style,  so  as  greatly  to  astonish  me ; 
in  fact  I  afterwards  suspected  that,  believing  I  was 
rather  green,  he  did  it  purposely  that  he  might  wit- 
ness my  innocent  look  of  wonder.  Though  he  after- 
wards became  Serjeant  Wilkins  he  did  not  attain  to 
great  eminence  at  the  bar,  and  died  after  a  somewhat 
brief  career.  He  was  known  to  his  friends  as  anything 
bat  an  affluent  man.  His  forte  was  in  addressing 
Juries.  To  hear  him  was  a  rich  treat,  as  he  told  them 
that  it  was  now  his  **  turn,  under  the  direction  and 
correction  of  the  learned  Judge,  to  place  the  facts  of 
the  case  before  them,"  rolling  his  words  out  with 
delightful  smoothness  and  distinctness. 

Mr.  Miller  was  also  on  intimate  terms  with  Charles 
Calvert  and  William  Bradley,  the  artists.  I  mentioned 
some  time  since  in  the  City  New  that  on  one  occasion 
Miller  had  promised  to  take  a  young  lady  to  the  flower 
show  at  the  Town  Hall,  and  that  being  prevented 
doing  so  he  requested  me  to  supply  his  place.  She 
was  Calverf s  daughter  and  became  Bradley's  wife, 
but  at  the  time  of  my  writing  I  had  forgotten  in  what 
relation  she  stood  to  Bradley.  After  my  reference  to 
her  in  the  City  New»  she  wrote  me  a  kind  letter,  from 
which  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  the  foUowmg  ex- 
tract : — ^  I  was  the  young  girl  you  so  kindly  escorted 
to  the  flower  show,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  Market-street 
was  a  very  kind  friend  of  my  father's,  and  visited  at 
our  house  in  Frinoess-etreet.  The  time  of  going  to 
the  flower  show  was  prior  to  my  marriage.  I  after- 
wards visited  along  with  my  father  Mr.  Miller's  houso, 
taking  tea  and  spending  the  evening  there  admiring 
the  flowers  he  so  prided  himself  in  arranging  in  vases; 
and  the  circumstance  is  impressed  on  my  memory  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Miller  so  much  admiring  a  gold 
chain  I  wore  for  the  first  time,  being  the  first  present 
from  Mr.  Bradley,  and  which  he  put  round  my  neck 
Just  before  I  set  out  for  Mr,  Millef  s  house."  Those 
who  have  felt  anv  interest  in  the*  notices  of  William 
Bradley  which  have  appeared  in  the  City  NtwB  will 
not  be  sorry  to  read  another  extract  trom  the  same 
letter.  The  writer  says: — ^''Long  years  have  passed 
since  I  saw  you.  I  have  been  eleven  years  in  Sydney, 
N.S.W.,  with  my  present  husband,  my  two  daughters, 
and  my  eldest  son ;  and  having  acquired  a  comfort- 
able competency  after  all  the  tossings  of  fortune,  or 
rather  misfortune,  I  am  now  setUed  down  in  this 
place"  (naming  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames). 


Other  visitors  at  Miller's  house  were  Mr.  Lot 
Gardner,  of  High-street;  Mr.  Joe  Marsland,  cotton 
merchant,  of  Cockpit  Hill ;  Mr.  Edward  Saul,  of  the 
the  firm  of  Gardner,  Harter,  and  Co.,  drysalters;  Mr. 
William  Hatton,  iron  merchant,  Blackfriars-etreet; 
and  Mr.  George  Condy ,  the  barrister.  The  latter  was 
the  son  of  an  Irish  Wesleyan  minister.  He  had  very 
littie  practice  at  the  bar,  but  was  one  of  the  commia- 
sioners  in  bankruptcy,  and  for  some  years  was  editor 
of  the  Mancheder  and  Salford  Advertiaer,  at  the  time 
Mrs.  Leresche  was  its  proprietor,  and  its  office  was  at 
the  comer  of  Spring  Gardens  and  Marketrstreet. 

Mr.  Miller  having  resided  so  long  in  London,  and 
having  as  I  have  said  mixed  a  good  deal  in  London 
society,  had  become  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
leading  actors  of  the  day.  Accordingly  when  any  of 
them  came  to  Manchester  he  found  them  out  and 
invited  them  to  visit  him.  I  kept  a  diary  at  that  time, 
which  contains  references  to  several  such  visits,  ex- 
tracts from  which  I  may  possibly  place  at  the  Editor's 
disposal.  I  have  a  distinct  remembrance  of  once 
dining  with  Charles  Kemble,  and  of  the  pleasure  I  felt 
in  assisting  him  to  vegetables. 

Macready  was  also  a  visitor  at  Miller's  house  when 
he  came  to  Manchester.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection 
of  his  coming  in  one  morning,  having  in  passing  a 
newly-painted  lamp-post  daubed  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 
It  was  a  single»breasted  brown  overcoat,  and  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  helping  him  out  of  his  difficulty.  The 
manner  of  his  thanking  me  was  most  polite  and 
courteous,  and  the  tone  of  his  voice  so  striking  that 
I  used  to  think  that  if  I  heard  the  same  words  again 
uttered  by  the  same  voice,  blindfolded,  I  should 
recognize  it. 

Dowton  was  another  visitor.  I  suppose  he  was  the 
finest  representative  of  Falstaff  of  all  who  ever 
attempted  the  character.  He  was,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career,  a  contemporary  and  a  colleague  of  Mrs. 
Jordan,  the  intimate  friend  at  one  time  of  WilUain 
IV.  I  have  preserved  a  note  written  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
the  manager  of  the  Theatre  Boyal,  to  Condy,  the  bar- 
rister, which  I  presume  had  been  handed  to  Mr.  Miller 
in  explanation  of  Clarke's  absence.  There  is  no  date 
to  the  note,  but  it  will  be  seen  the  dinner  party  waa 
on  a  Sunday.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  note : — 

My  dear  sir, — ^I  am  on  the  doctor*8  list,  and  canaot 
leave  house  to-day.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
make  my  apology  to  Mr.  Miller,  with  whom  I  was  to 
dine,  and  say  that  I  very  much  regret  not  being  able  to 
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meet  him?  Dowton  relies  upon  your  good  offices  to 
show  him  the  way  to  the  dinner  table ;  he  is  domiciled 
«t  No.  70,  Falkner-street;  Andrews  on  door. — Youis  veiy 
trul^,  Rt.  Clarxb. 

Sunday  morning. 

—  Condy,  Esq. 

Andrews  was  a  performer  at  the  Theatre  Royal  and 
took  the  characters  of  old  men.  He  was  the  father 
of  Mr.  Andrews,  of  the  firm  of  Ward  and  Andrews, 
professors  of  music. 

Horatio  Miller  afterwards  relinquished  the  drug 
business  and  went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Robert 
Hindley,  the  brewer,  in  Millex^s  Lane,  Salford,  come- 
times  known  a^  Bob  Hindley  and  sometimes  as  Captain 
Hindley,  from  his  having  held  the  rank  of  captain  in 
the  Volunteers  of  a  former  period.  Afterwards  Miller 
went  to  Fleetwood  and  then  to  Southampton  as  agent 
for  one  or  two  steampacket  companies.  The  last  I 
heard  of  him  was  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
exhibition  of  the  great  Qlobe  in  Leicester  Square, 
during  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  that  he  had 
a  trial  with  Mr.  Wylde  concerning  it  and  had  lost  his 
case.  He  occasionally  indulged  in  writing  poetry,  of 
which  I  retain  seyeral  specimens,  and  was  somewhat 
of  an  adept  at  sketching  and  modelling.  I  haye  in 
my  possession  a  caricature  pen  and  ink  sketch  which 
he  made  of  Dentith's  head,  which  is  a  capital  like- 
ness. After  finishing  my  apprenticeship  I  remained 
with  him  at  his  request  as  aa  assistant  for  two  or 
three  years,  when  we  went  into  partnership  together 
as  soda  water  makers,  the  business  being  carried  on 
in  my  name. 

Altogether  my  old  master  was  not  an  ordinary  man, 
and  in  looking  back  I  think  of  him  with  the  liveliest 
interest.  J.  T.  Sluoo. 


I  think  Mr.  Sluoo  is  in  error  when  he  states  that 
Ellen  Thorp,  on  her  husband's  death  in  1829,  removed 
to  the  shop  now  numbered  46,  Oldham-street.  I  hold 
a  lease  entered  into  by  Issachar  Thorp  (her  husband), 
signed  by  him  and  the  then  owner  of  the  property, 
dated  December  1,  1821,  for  a  fourteen  years'  oceu* 
pancy.  The  list  of  fixtures  attached  to  that  document 
oonesponded  with  those  on  the  premises  when  I  took 
the  business  from  the  hands  of  her  executors  in  April, 
1860.  Thomas  Fodrn. 

^»  Oldham-ttreet. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

WATBBrWHBSUB. 
(Nos.   1,215  and   1^41.) 

[1,247. J  As  the  "  Lillie"  watex^wheel  at  the  mills 
of  Messrs.  George  Andrew  and  Sons,CompstaU,  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  country,  a  description  of  it  may 
possibly  be  of  interest.  It  was  erected  in  June,  1838. 
Nominal  horse-power,  276 ;  diameter,  60  feet ;  width 
of  buckets,  18  feet ;  breadth  of  water  flowing  on  to 
the  wheel,  15  feet  7  inches;  depth,  12  inches;  quan- 
tity of  water  used,  56*49  cubic  feet  per  second,  or 
21,280  gallons  per  minute ;  fall,  43  feet ;  revolutions, 
2*44  per  minute ;  weight  of  the  water-wheel,  150  tons. 
The  same  firm  have  another  water-wheel  of  187 
nominal  horse-power,  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  20 
feet  wide.  F.  Hood. 

WHT  THB  LATTBBrBAT  DAT  SAINTS  ABB  CALLBD 

MOBMOMB. 

(Query  ITo.  1,243.  August  23.) 

[1,248.]  Simply  because  Joseph  Smith  professed 
to  have  found  a  number  of  gold  plates  upon  which  ■ 
the  Bock  of  Mormon  was  inscribed.  A  transcript 
of  the  professed  plates  was  examined  by  Professor 
Anthon,  a  celebrated  linguist  of  New  York,  who 
represented  the  character  of  the  transcript  submitted 
to  him  as  a  singular  medley  of  **  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
all  sorts  of  letters,  more  or  lees  distorted  either  through 
unskilf  ttlness  or  design,  and  intermingled  with  sundry 
delineations  of  half-moons,  stars,  and  other  natural 
objects,  the  whole  ending  in  a  rude  representation  of 
the  Mexican  zodiac."  The  Booh  of  Mormon  was  pub- 
lished in  1830.  It  is  asserted  that  it  is  taken  from  a 
religious  novel,  written  in  Scripture  phraseology  by 
one  Jonathan  Spaulding,  a  minister  fallen  into  ill* 
health,  and  who  amused  himself  by  writing  the  book. 

JosBPH  Johnson. 

Isle  of  Man. 

In  a  pamphlet  written  by  Edward  Brotherton,  and 
published  in  this  city  about  thirty  years  ago,  entitled 
MormonUm ;  iU  Biae  and  Progren,  and  the  Prophd 
Joseph  Smithy  page  31  contains  the  following : — *'  We 
now  come  to  examine  a  matter  lehich  the  Latterly 
Saints  consider  to  be  of  great  importance,  viz.,  the 
supposed  origin  of  the  book  of  Mormon  and  the  pur- 
pose it  is  intended  to  accomplish.  They  pretend  to 
say  that  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
speak  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  the  dispensation 
connected  with  it  in  many  places.    Their  account  of 
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it  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  record  of  the  descendants 
of  Ephraim.  They  say  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Ephraim  emigrated  to  America  by  divine  direction 
about  six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  multiplied 
amazingly  there  until  about  four  hundred  years  after 
Christ,  when  one  branch  of  them  (the  Nephites)  was 
entirely  cut  off,  and  the  rest  (called  the  Lamanites) 
*  dwindled  in  unbelief/  They  state  that  Nephi,  Jacob, 
Alma,  Helaman,  Mormon^  Moroni,  and  others,  the 
writers  in  the  supposed  Book  of  Mormon,  were  the 
prophets  and  inspired  men  of  these  descendants  of 
Ephraim,  and  that  the  writings  of  all  these  were  con 
densed  and  written  or  engraved  over  again  by  Mormon 
whence  its  name — The  Book  of  Mormon," 

The  author  also  states  that  the  LatteMay  Saints 
first  came  to  England  in  1837.  W.  J.  B. 

If  it  would  serve  any  useful  purpose  one  might 
reverse  the  question  put  by  X.  L.  C.  R.  and  ask— Why 
are  Mormons  called  Latter-day  Saints P  Fori  find 
in  a  biographical  notice  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  that  they  were  first  called  Mormons,  no 
doubt  because  they  believed  in  a  revelation  which  he 
published  in  1830,  under  the  title  of  The  Book  of 
Mormon.  In  the  same  year  the  first  Mormon  church, 
or  as  the  founders  called  it  that  of  the  Latter-day 
Saintp,  was  established  in  the  town  of  Manchester, 
Ontario,  previous  to  which  the  term  Latter-day  Saints 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  the  followers 
of  Smith.  Obsbbybb. 

INACCUBACY  IN  QUOTATION. 
(No6. 1»226  and  1,242.) 

[1,249.]  When  I  wrote  the  note  on  this  subject  I 
had  no  idea  that  I  was  so  beautifully  illustrating  the 
prevailing  inaccuracy.  I  do  not  feel  at  all  humiliated 
at  the  corrections  of  your  two  correspondents.  It  is 
true  that  I  might  have  searched  the  ori^nal  authors 
before  I  wrote  the  note,  but  surely  one  of  the  great 
and  genuine  advantages  of  your  Notes  and  Queries 
is  that  they  afford  that  intercommunication  which 
lessens  Libour  and  gives  us  the  benefit  of  the  spe- 
cialist's  knowledge. 

As  to  the  suggestion  of  G.  that  I  might  have  con- 
sulted a  book  of  quotations,^  have,  I  am  afraid,  an 
intolerant  objection  to  this  class  of  books.  Used 
legitimately  they  are,  of  course,  valuable  as  all  books 
of  reference  are  valuable,  because  they  save  time. 
But  books  of  quotation  are  not  used  legitimately. 
Writers  and  others  keep  them  by  them  for  unneces- 


sary reference,  for  ** getting"  quotations  instead  of 
for  simply  correcting  them ;  and  ever  since,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  I  was  presented  with  Mr.  Qent!s 
Book  of  Fami/*ar  Quotations^  I  have  had  an  in- 
vincible objection  to  the  whole  series. 

Last  week,  in  reviewing  a  wretched  novel  fall  of 
ignorant  pretension,  by  a  popular  lady  novelist,  the 
Saturday  Beoiew,  pointed  out  that  such  a  display  of 
ignorance  would  have  been  impossible  ten  years  ago. 
She  wrote  familiarly  of  Plato,  Mirabeau,  Empedocles, 
Plautus,  Darius,  Lucian,  Seneca,  and  dozans  of  other 
writers  only  thoreughly  known  to  men  and  women  of 
letters,  but  not  to  fast  female  novelists.  It  was  very 
well  pointed  out  that  ten  years  ago  this  foolish  womsn 
could  not  even  have  betrayed  her  ignorance  without 
immense  labour.  But  in  these  days  of  Manuals,  of 
Ancient  Classics  and  Foreign  Classics  series,  one  need 
only  have  simply  none  of  the  enthusiaam  and  sin- 
cerity of  culture  to  acquire  a  sufficient  smattering  of 
learning  to  impose  upon  the  unread.  If  culture  means 
anything,  it  means  assimilating  knowledge  in  such  a 
natural  way  that  it  ceases  to  be  something  out- 
side you  and  becomes  a  part  of  youraolf.  A 
good  illustration  of  the  difference  between  know- 
ledge and  culture  may  be  made  out  of  the 
late  Professor  Clifford's  illustration  between  tbe 
internal  and  the  external  order  of  feelings.  If 
you  hear  bad  news  you  have  a  feeling  of  sorrow,  or 
if  anybody  pronounces  the  word  "  dog"  yoa  have  a 
I>eroeption  of  many  different  dogs.  To  these  I  should 
like  to  add  a  third  illustration~I  think  from  Herbert 
Spencer — that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  **  motion" 
without  thinking  of  something  moving.  The  mind 
cannot  realize  '* motion"  in  the  abstract  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  the  external  order  of  feelings. 
If  you  S3e  a  man  fall  off  the  roof  of  a  house  yon  have 
a  momeatary  feeling  that  you  are  falling  too.  The 
sympathetic,  corresponding  to  the  cultivated  man, 
has  the  inexhaustible  fuud  of  pity  which  enables  him 
to  respond  to  every  appeal  to  his  feelings,  no  matter 
how  subjectively  it  is  made.  The  people  who  only 
know  Shakspere  from  a  Book  of  Quotations  are  like 
people  who  are  only  moved  by  visible  fatalities. 

But  perhaps  this  is  rather  obscure.  It  has  been 
said  that  no  one  can  be  a  thorough  fool  un- 
less he  knows  Latin.  I  think  that  no  one  can 
be  a  thoroughly  bad  writer  unless  he  is  so  fami- 
liar with  the  poets  that   he  can  and  does  qoott 
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them  at  every  turn.    Quotations  should  ouly  be  used 
when  they  express  more  aptly  or  more  epi^i^mma- 
tically  than  the  writer  is  able  to  do  himself  some  idea 
or  image  incident  to  a  natural  train  or  continuity  of 
thought.    Even  then  they  should  be  sparingly  used, 
or  writing  becomes  a  mere  mosaic  of  other  people's 
thoughts,  a  mere  analogy  of  the  poets  and  dramatists. 
Oae  of  the  features  of  the  City  Nevn  is  the  excellent 
descriptiye  writing  of  tourists  and  travellers  to  which 
it  opens  its  columns.     It  is  curious  that  it  is  the 
fashion  of  these  writers,  whether  they  are  describing 
London  life,  Scottish  scenery,  or  German  socialism, 
to  burst  into  poetic  quotation  about  six  times  in 
every  column.    It  is  not  every  reader  of  prose  who 
can  enter  spontaneously  into  the  spirit  of  a  passage 
from  Tickell,  Kirke  White  or  Wordsworth.    In  any 
case,  incontinent  quotation  suggests  to  me  the  idea  of 
poverty  of  thought,  and  De  Quincey  occurs  to  me  at 
the  moment  as  the  only  great  writer  who  used  quota- 
tion frequently  and,  worse  still,  generally  iu  the 
Latin  and  Greek  tongues. 

To  return  to  the  immediate  question  of  the 
corruption  of  so  many  of  the  most  popular 
quotations,  I  decline  to  consider  myself  on  my  de- 
fence. I  simply  pointed  out  the  prevailing  inaccuracy, 
and  I  happily  illustrated  it  in  my  own  case.  If  I 
were  a  writer  I  should  try  to  express  myself  so 
clearly  that  I  should  be  independent  of  quotation.  As 
it  is  I  am  sure  that  your  correspondents  will  pardon 
me  if  I  do  not  feel  crushed,  and  allow  me  to  hope 
that  they  and  others  will  give  us  more  examples  of 
inaccuracy  and,  if  possible,  tell  us  ho  w  they  originated. 

P. 


Misquotation  is  not  altogether  the  result  of  careless- 
nesB,  ignorance,  or  wilful  perversion.  It  would  be 
poasible  to  devise  a  scheme  which  might  be  called  the 
Philosophy  of  Misquotation.  There  are  influences  at 
work,  some  of  them  natural  and  beneficial,  which 
gradually  work  changes  in  the  select  passages  of 
Tsrions  authors,  and  ultimately  circulate  them  in  an 
altered  and  perhaps  amended  form.  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  such  absurd  renderirgs  as— 

A  man  convinced  against  his  will 
la  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

Or  such  absurd  mutilations  as — 

The  exception  proves  the  rule. 

And  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  the  persistent 

blundering  which  continues  to  state  that  the  late 


Thomas  Binney  wrote  a  book  on  IIoxo  to  Make  the 
,  Best  of  Both  Worlds.  Mr.  Binney  tried  to  correct 
thi3  misconception  until  he  was  tired.  The  title  he 
gave  his  book  was:  Is  it  ftossibie  to  Make  the  Best  of 
Both  Worlds  f  I  have  known  writers  and  speakers 
refer  to  the  book  as  if  it  was  fuU  of  worldly  casuistry 
and  contained  counsel  which  would  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  whole  tribe  of  Pecksniffs.  This  has  all  arisen 
from  a  mi»-reading  of  the  title  and  a  non-reading  of 
the  book. 

There  is  another  disgraceful  misrepresentation 
which  seems  likely  to  continue  for  ever.  People  will 
make  Dr.  Watts  say — 

Let  doffs  delight  to  bark  and  bite 

For  God  hath  made  them  so, 
Let  bears  and  lions  growl  and  fight 

For  'tis  their  nature  to. 

Watts  wrote  the  last  line — 

For  'tis  thoir  nature  too. 
Misquotations  of  this  kind  are  unjust  and  mischievous ; 
but  there  are  others  against  which  neither  of  these 
charges  can  be  laid.  A  passage  often  occurs  in  a  place 
which  gives  it  a  local  and  temporary  signification. 
There  is  no  harm  in  making  the  passage  of  wider  or 
universal  application ,  if  it  would  continue  to  be  true, 
even  if  some  of  the  words  have  to  be  changed.  The 
passage  from  Sterne  which  is  mentioned  by  your  cor- 
respondents '*  F."  and  "  G.,"  has  been  modified  to  suit 
it  for  quotation.  In  Steme*s  Sentimental  Jawney  it 
reads,  "  God  tempers  the  wind,  said  Maria,  to  the 
shorn  lamb."  No  one  feels  that  he  is  doing  violence 
to  Sterne  by  leaving  out  the  words,  *'  said  Maria."  If 
a  change  or  omission  is  justifiable  in  that  case  it  is 
justifiable  in  others.  Take  the  passage  from  Nat 
Lee's  Alexander  the  Or  eat  ^ 

When  Greeks  join'd  Greeks,  then  was  the  tug  of  war. 
Clytus  is  telling  Alexander  that  Philip  met  and  con- 
quered mightier  foes  than  Alexander  had  met. 
Clytus  necessarily  puts  the  statement  in  the  past 
tense.  But  this  historical  statement  which  Clytus 
intended  to  be  received  literally  is  now  used  meta- 
phorically, and  is  better  given  in  the  present  tense. 
I  also  think  that  the  word  '*  meets"  conveys  the  idea 
more  correctly  than  the  word  "  joins  "  or  "  join'd." 

Many  passages  from  Shakspere  have  been  altered 
in  the  same  way  to  make  them  applicable  to  things 
in  general.    One  or  two  instances  will  suffice :— 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 
For  daws  to  peck  at. 
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ThiB  is  often  altered  thus : — 

He  wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeye. 
Hamlet  says— 

As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on. 
This  is  often  made  into  a  univenal  statement — 

Appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
Macbeth  says — 

I'll  make  assurance  double  sure. 
This  is  generalized  thus — 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 
Macbeth  also  says — 

We  have  scotched  the  snake  not  kill'd  it. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  alter  it  thus — 

The  snake  is  scotched  not  kiird. 
King  Henry  IV.  says — 

Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought. 
This  becomes — 

The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  to  colloquialize  qnotataons 
by  pruning  them  of  redundant  words  and  making 
them  into  proverbs.  So  the  well-known  definition  of 
a  proTerb  ia  sometimes  reversed ;  it  is  not  the  wit  of 
one  and  the  wisdom  of  many,  but  the  wisdom  of  one 
and  the  wit  of  many.  Sometimes  a  mere  transposition 
of  words  is  made.    Shakspere's — 

The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion, 
is  changed  into — 

Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour. 
But  generally  some  words  are  left  out.    Lord  Brooke 
said— 

And  out  of  mind  as  soon  as  out  of  eight. 
This  becomes  a  proverb — 

Out  of  sight  out  of  mind. 
Shakspere  said— 

Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there's  method  in  it. 
We  generally  say — 

There's  method  in  his  madness* 
Lord  Bacon  said — 

For  words  are  wise  men's  counters:   they  do  but 
reckon  by  them ;  but  they  are  the  money  of  fools. 

This  becomes — 

Words  are  wise  men's  counters  and  the  moaey  of  fools. 

John  Selden  said — 

Take  a  straw  and  throw  it  up  into  the  air ;  you  may 

see  by  that  which  way  the  wind  is. 

This  becomes— 

A  straw  will  show  which  way  the  wind  is. 

There  are  other  influences  at  work  to  make  altera- 
tion in  passages  from  our  best  authors.  Archaisms 
which  are  now  nngrammatical,  obscure,  or  of  que8-> 
tionable  taste,  are  brought  into  conformity  with 
modem  rules  and  notions.  In  these  cases  the  changes 
are  an  improvement.  I  have  no  desire  to  encourage 
ignorance,  carelessness,  or  wilful  perversion,  but  to 
point  out  that  there  are  intelligible  laws  at  work 
which  have  the  tendency  to  produce  misquotation. 


When  a  passage  is  given  as  a  quotation  it  should,  if 
possible,  be  given  as  the  author  wrote  it.  But  when 
we  simply  weave  into  our  speech  the  ideas  which 
have  made  themselves  the  familiar  knowledge  of  the 
world,  it  seems  natural  to  adopt  that  rendering  which 
the  friction  of  generations  has  produced.  The  chief 
words  will  be  those  of  the  original  author,  but  the 
exact  form  of  the  sentences  will  have  been  given  by 
the  unconscious  moulding  of  the  multitude. 

Thomas  Kbtwobth. 

YAHOO. 
(Query  ITo.  1,244,  August  23.) 
[1,250.]  If  X.  L.  C.  B.  will  turn  to  QutUver^B  Travdt 
he  will  find  that  Dean  Swift  applied  the  word  Tahoo 
as  a  term  of  opprobrium  to  human  beings,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  more  decent  and  irreproachable 
nation  of  Houhynims  or  horses,  to  whom  the  said 
Taboos  were  but  servants  and  menials.  I.  B. 

The  interesting  travels  of  that  eminent  disooversr, 
Mr.  Lemuel  Gulliver,  are  not  much  read  now-SrdayB, 
unfortunately ;  but  your  correspondent  X.  L.  C.  R. 
may  find  a  copy  on  some  old  bookstall  or  in  the  Free 
Library,  the  perusal  of  which  will  make  him 
acquainted  with  many  strange  peoples,  the  Taboos 
among  the  number.  S. 

If  X.  L.  C.  B.  will  refer  to  Ogilvie's  CompreheMne 
English  Dictionary  he  will  find  the  following  defini- 
tion of  this  word,  which  appears  to  fully  jortify  the 
use  made  of  it  by  the  writer  of  the  article  on  *^  'Airy* 
in  the  Saturday  Seview:—"A  name  given  by  SwtfK 
in  one  of  his  imaginary  voyages  to  a  race  of  brates 
having  the  form  and  all  tbe  degrading  passions  of 
man.  They  are  set  in  contrast  with  the  Ho^yhnhnsu 
or  horses  endowed  with  reason,  and  the  whole  is  de- 
signed as  a  satire  on  our  race."  Obsbbvbb. 


QUEBIES. 

[1,251.]    Books  on  thb  T&adb 
Wnat  books  bave  been  published  on  the  present  de* 
pression  in  trade  and  its  causes  P  Cobd. 

[1,252.]^  Stbbl  Pbns.— When  were  steel  pens  first 
broiu^ht  mto  useP  A  friend  tells  me  that  in  tiie 
the  Fasten  Letters  a  steel  pen  is  stated  to  be  superior 
to  a  glass  one.  This  would  carry  the  use  of  steel  pens 
back  to  an  early  date.  Hirnrs. 

S  1,253.]  A  LA  OBiBNtALB.— No  accont  on  the  i, 
the  a  in  la  not  elided.  Is  this  phrase  as  it  stands 
a  phrase  which  appeared  in  the  London  oamBoondeoet 
of  the  Evwing  NevM  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  defioti  I 
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some  difib  at  a  dinner,  strictly  correct  P     I  quite 
understand  that  the  word  mode  is  omitted. 

AUTOLYCUB, 

fl,254.J  Jbbby  Building.— At  Blackpool,  that 
Babylon-oy-the-Sea,  I  lately  heard  a  tripper  from  the 
country  remark  that  a  certain  hotel  was  a  "  Tom  and 
Jerry  **  buildinj;^.  Can  any  one  tell  me  if  this  is  the 
derivation  of  the  word  jerry-buildinp^  P  If  it  is  (1) 
Pierce  Effan  has  raised  for  himself  a  monument  more 
perennial  than  bronze  and  increasing  daily;  (2)  jerry- 
buildings  must  be  classed  in  the  "  ^rintbian  **  order 
of  architecture ;  (3)  an  example  will  be  furnished  of 
the  curious  manner  in  which  a  derivation  of  a  common 
word  may  be  stumbled  on  by  accident.       Hittitb. 

ri,255.]  Ths  Gamb  of  Whist.— Four  gentlemen 
whom  I  will  call  A,  B,  C,  D,  cut  for  partners ;  and 
A  and  B  having  cut  together,  consent  to  play  a 
double  rubber  against  C  and  D.  The  first  rubber  is 
won  by  A  and  B,  and  the  second  by  C  and  D.  Is  what 
is  known  as  a ''  double  "  rubber  therefore  at  an  end ; 
oris  it  necessary  that  a  third  rubber  should  be  played, 
in  order  that  A  and  B  or  C  and  D  mav  be  considered 
winners  of  the  double  rubber  P  In  short,  what  con- 
stitutes a  "double"  rubber  at  whist,  or  of  what 
number  of  single  rubbers  does  a  double  rubber  con- 
sist P  Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  readers  can 
answer  this  question.  Caoutghouc. 


Paul  Heyse,  the  Danish  poet  and  novelist,  died  at 
Copenhagen  yesterday  week,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine. 

Br.  John  A.  Oarlyle,  a  younger  brother  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Carlyle,  has  died  this  week  at  Dumfries. 
He  was  the  author  of  perhaps  the  finest  English 
prose  translation  of  Dante. 

A  PBOBi.Bii  FOB  Mr.  Dabwin. — Mr.  Tremlett, 
the  British  consul  at  Saigon,  in  hia  report  this  year, 
mentions  as  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  natives  of 
the  countrv  tbat  they  have  the  great  toe  of  each  foot 
separated  from  the  others,  like  the  thumb  of  the  hand, 
and  it  can  be  used  in  much  the  same  manner,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent.  This  peculiarity  is  the  meaning 
of  the  native  name  for  the  Annamite  race. 

TouBiSTS  IN  SwrrzBBLAiTD. — Switssrland  has 
been  visited  this  year  by  1,400,000  strangers,  a  number 
which  exceeds  by  several  thousands  the  average  of  the 
last  four  years.  Of  this  total  one-fifth  are  said  to  be 
Bnglish,  Germans,  and  Austrians,  five-tenths  Russians, 
one*twentieth  French  and  Danes,  three-twentieths  Ame- 
ricans, and  other  nationalities  one-tenth.  German 
visitors  have  increased,  but  the  English  have  diminished, 
on  the  other  hand,  one-half.  Tlie  former,  350,000,  stayed 
only  a  very  short  time,  and  it  is  bdieved  spent  no  more 
than  50f.  each.  The  remainder  are  supposea  to  have 
spent  at  least  200f.  each,  which  makes  a  total  of 
A^QOfiOO  left  in  the  countrv  this  year  by  foreign 
tourists.  The  part  of  England  m  this  voluntarv  tribute, 
according  to  the  foregoing  computation,  is  £1,820,000. 
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cunning. 

[1,256.]  Hugh  Oldham's  Grammar  School  at  Man- 
chester was  instituted  because  (in  the  words  of  the 
statutes  of  the  school)  "the  children  in  the  same 
C3untry,  having  pregnant  wit,  have  been  most  part 
brought  up  rudely  and  idilly,  and  not  in  vertue, 
oonnyng,  erudition,  littature  [stb],  and  in  good 
manners."  This  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  use 
of  the  word  **  cunning  "  in  itsansient  and  good  sense, 
in  which  it  is  use€  by  WycliiTe  Lydgate,  the  author 
of  Hers  lawman,  and  (though  rarely)  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  as  in  the  phrase,  "  Let  not  my 
right  hand  forget  its  cunning." 

A  Manchbsteb  Pythaoobsan, 

AN  ECCENTBIC  HATTBB. 

[1,257.]  **  As  mad  as  a  hatter*  is  an  old  saying,  and 
whether  it  originated  with  the  subject  of  my  story  I 
cannot  say,  but  about  sixty  years  ago  there  resided 
in  Exchange-street  a  noted  and  peculiarly  eccentric 
individual  named  Samuel  Ogden,  hatter,  familiarly 
known  as  "  Mad  Sam."  On  the  visit  of  the  Emperor 
of  Bussia  to  this  country  about  1814,  Sam  was  struck 
by  a  bright  idea.  He  made  a  special  and  valuable 
hat,  took  it  to  London,  obtained  an  audience  of  the 
Emperor,  and  presented  the  hat,  which  was  grace- 
fully accepted  by  the  great  potentate.  On  his  return 
to  Manchester,  Sam  announced  by  a  large  signboard 
over  his  shop  door  that  he  was  by  royal  appointment 
"  Hatter  to  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Bussias."  I  believe 
Sam  was  an  officer  in  one  of  the  Manchester  Volunteer 
corps,  and  on  one  occasion  he  gave  a  brother  officer 
the  lie  In  consequence  of  this  he  received  a  challenge 
to  mortal  combat.  Sam,  having  no  desire  to  face  a 
deadly  weapon,  refused  to  accept  the  challenge.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  he  had  to  leave  the  corps.  Being 
some  time  afterwards  twitted  by  a  friend  on  his 
cowardice,  he  replied, ''  Do  you  think  I  was  going  to 
risk  my  valuable  life  with  a  poltroon  like  him,  a 
single  man,  whilst  I  have  a  wife  and  family  to  con- 
sider." Perhrps  some  of  your  readers  could  gife 
some  information  as  to  his  death,  and  where  buried. 

James  Mobbis. 

West  Gorton. 
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BTTPBBSTITIONS  IK  ENGLAND. 

L  1,258. J     Let  me  cap  Mr.  Wood's  story  of  the 
treatment  of  Charles  the  Second's  Queen  by  the  appli- 
cation of  pigeons  to  her  extremities  by  referring  him 
to  similar  treatment  in  the  case  of  the  mortal  illness 
of  Prince  Henry,  James  the  First's  son,  a  young  man 
of  great  promise,  and  whose  life  and  premature  death 
find  their  parallel  in  the  late  Prince  Imperial.    After 
much  vain  treatment,  includiog  a  cordial  from  the 
retorts  of  Raleigh  then  in  the  Tower,  a  live  cock  was 
cleft  in  twain  and  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet.    It 
was  a  last  despairing  resource,  and  failed.    Let  me 
at  the  same  time  differ  from  Mr.  Wood  in  that  neither 
his  instance  fior  mine  comes  rightly  under  the  head 
of  the  superstitious.    At  first  sight,  and  in  our  time, 
the  older  means  used  may  appear  absurd,  but  the 
rationale  of  the  treatment  is  correct  enough,  nay 
more  correct  in  the  first  instance,  where  a  continuous 
supply  of  vital  heat  is  the  desideratum,  than  ijn  the 
more  modem  use  of  the  pediluvium  or  foot-bath,  the 
application  of  sinapisms,  or  the  wrapping  of  the  body 
in  the  warm  fleece  of  a  sheep  newly  flayed,  said  to 
have  been  adopted  ty  Baron  Larrey,  a  surgeon,  on 
the  battle-field;  anij  more  recently  in  the  case  of  our 
own  Prince  when  in  eitremeg  from  typhoid.    What- 
ever the  means  employed,  the  modus  operandi  is  the 
same,  vi2 ,  by  derivation  or  revulsion,  and  consequent 
equalization  of  the  circulation.    In  the  case  of  the 
difficulty  of  dying  whilst  laid  on  pigeon  feathers,  I 
Jmow  that  there  is  a  very  wide-spread  belief  in  the 
difficulty  of  dying  on  any  feathers  at  all.  It  certainly 
is  not  restricted  to  pigeon  feathers.  I  have  frequently 
met  with  this  much-credited  superstition.    Another 
item  belonging  to  the  same,  but  more  in  country  dis- 
tricts, is  that  the  windows^must  be  open, 

Adam  Chbstbb. 


COMMENTS    AND    ANSWERS. 

INACCUKACT  IN  QUOTATION. 
(Not.  1,226, 1,242,  and  1,249.) 

[1,259.]  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  say 
which  of  **  F.'s"  two  epistles  is  the  most  amusing.  His 
coolness  in  taking  down  the  Bishop,  and  bravado  in 
telling  us  that  he  **  does  not  feel  at  all  humiliated  at 
the  corrections  of  your  two  correspondents,''  are  fine 
specimens  of  their  respective  classes.  In  his  last 
note  especially  ther^  are  many  statements  to  which  I 
should  like  to  refer  briefly,  but  I  am  afraid  ''F.^'is 


one  of  those  who  will  not  confine  himself  to  his  own 
corner  and  defend  it.  However,  I  will  take  it  upon 
myself  to  advise  your  readers  to  procure  a  good  book 
of  quotations  for  the  very  reason  '*  F."  would  seem 
to  oppose  the  purchase  of  one — "  because  they  save 
time.**  But  there  is  another  and  a  better  reason; 
they  are  great  helps  to  young  readers  and  writers, 
and  notwithstanding  ''F.V  disparaging  remarks 
about  such  books  being  for  ''  unnecessary  reference,* 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  often  takes  down  that 
twenty  years  ago  present,  Gent's  Book  of  Familiar 
Quotations,  to  aid  his  memory.  It  was  a  pity  that 
he  did  not  do  so  before  venturing  on  his  first  Note. 

Although  I  advise  the  purchase  of  books  of  quota- 
tions, I  ought  to  say  that  though  their  *'name  is 
legion"  they  are  not  all  equally  reliable.  I  have 
several  books  of  that  character,  and  in  my  last  pu^ 
chase  I  consider  myself  thoroughly  taken  in,  and, 
worst  of  all,  by  a  parson  too.  I  was  rather  taken  up 
with  the  dedication  of  the  book,  which  is  by  **  Alaa 
B.  Cbeales,  M.A.,  some  time  scholar  of  Ch.  CoL  Cam. 
and  Travelling  Batch,  of  that  University ;  Vicar  of 
Brockham,  Surrey,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bt.  Hon.  and 
Bev.  Lord  Dynevor."  The  title  was  as  takinj^  as  its 
dedication — Epigrams  and  J^ngraphs,  It  may  be 
some  consolation  for  **  F.'s"  wounded  vanity  to  know 
that  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  set  out  to  teach 
before  he  had  been  taught,  or,  having  been  taught, 
forgotten  all  he  knew — the  more  so,  that  it  is  also 
from  off  "  F.V  favourite  hobby-horse,  **  quotations," 
that  the  parson  fell.    Pope  thus : — 

Pretty !  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms ! 
The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rate, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there ! 

Now  mark  how  the  rev.  gentleman  misquotes  him:— 

Pretty !  in  amber  to  behold  the  forms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dust,  or  grubs,  or  worms ! 
The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  they  ever  could  come  there. 

The  Earl  of  Rochester  wrote  and  hung  on  King 
Charles  the  Second's  bedroom  door — 

Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  King, 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
He  never  says  a  foolish  thing, 
Nor  never  did  a  wise  one. 

I  should  like  to  know  why  the  Bev.  Cheales  attempted 
to  improve  upon  it  in  the  following  manner: — 
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Here  lies  our  mutton-'eatinff  King, 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on ; 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 
And  never  did  a  wise  one. 

Mr.  Morgan  Brierley,  in  your  issue  of  August  23, 
quotes  Shenstone's  lines  on  the  **  Inn  at  Henley" 
correctly  thus  :— 

Whoever  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 

May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn ! 

The  great  authority  on  quotations,  the  Bev.  Cheales, 
however, gives  it  with  the  following  variations,  which, 
according  to  my  notions,  do  not  improve  it : — 

Who  that  has  travelled  life's  dull  round 
Whate'er  its  stages  may  have  been. 

But  sighs  to  think  he  still  has  found 
His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn ! 

The  rev.  gentleman's  perversity  in  misquoting  Pope 
is  again  illustrated  in  the  following  lines: — 

No !  let  a  bindsome  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Shroud  my  cold  limbs  and  wrap  my  lifeless  face ; 
One  would  not,  sure,  look  ugly  when  one's  dead, 
So^  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a  little  red ! — 

While  Pope,  whom  he  so  abominably  imitates,  wrote : 
No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs  and  shade  my  lifeless  face ; 
One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightfull  when  one's  dead, 
And,  Betty,  give  this  Cheek  a  little  Red  !— 

Although  I  have  advised  the  purchase  of  books  of 
quotation,  I  would  add  that  they  are  not  really  valu- 
able but  to  those  who  have  first  obtained  some  know- 
ledge of  our  best  writers.    '*  F.'s  "  last  letter  is  full  of 
inconsistencies.    He  first  acknowledges  that  '*  one  of 
the  great  and  genuine  advantages  of  your  Notes  and 
Queries  is  that  they  afford  that  intercommunication 
which  lesseas  labour  and  gives  us  the  benefit  of  the 
specialist's  knowledge,"  yet  he  afterwards  condemns 
the  use  of  quotations,  which  has  the  effect  of  saving 
a   writei^s  time  and  the  reader's  patience,  besides 
giving  a  clearer  and  better  explanation  of  what  you 
desired  to  have  understood  than  you  could  have  done 
in  your  own  language.    The  first  sentence  in  his 
fourth  paragraph  so  fully  conveys  my  own  notion  of 
all  that  precedes  it  that  I  will  not  offend  him  by  making 
it  into  a  quotation,  yet  I  have  no  other  language  in 
which  I  could  better  express  my  opinion.    Perhaps 
6ome  of  your  readers  may  consider  most  of  what 


follows  equally  obscure,  and  Shis  advice  misapplied. 
I  venture  to  s  ly  that  quotations  are  rarely  misapplied, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  writers  who  are  at  all 
conversant  with  the  expressions  of  the  poets  are  just 
the  very  best  judges  of  how  to  make  the  best  use  of 
them.  "  F."  concludes  by  asking  for  *'  more  examples 
of  inaccuracy,"  and  for  some  one  to  tell  him  *'  how 
they  originated."  I  have  supplied  some  of  the  former, 
and  I  think  ^  F."  is  the  most  likely  person  to  answer 
his  own  query.  S.  W. 

Oidbam. 

The  illustrations  borrowed  by  "F."  are  almost 
unintelligible,  but  with  the  purport  of  his  remarks 
most  people  will  agree.  The  wholesale  way  some, 
otherwise  pleasing,  writers  quote  verse  appropriate 
and  inappropriate  is  distressing.  But  this  is  a  venial 
sin  compared  to  the  interpolation  of  schoolboy  French 
or  Latin  words  and  phrases  every  dozen  lines,  even 
where  English  would  better  express  the  meaning. 
This  appearance  of  sham  culture  is  only  affected  by 
weak  but  pretentious  writers.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
alluding  here  to  the  clumsy  attempts  of  one  of  your 
contributors  to  imitate  Carlyle.  Surely  efforts  were 
never  more  futile.  Double  words— '*  cloud-com- 
pellers," "world-old,"  and  others— may  sound  like 
Carlyle,  but  when  connected  with  ideas  beneath 
common-place  the  effect  is  grotesque.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  ''rugosities"  or  " chartularies t" 
Alas  I  what  can  we  say  I  We  can  only  let  them  go 
and  say  nothing.  A.  L. 

COWAN. 
(Query  No.  1,134,  Jane  28.) 

[1,260.]  I  am  surprised  that  none  of  your  Masonic 
readers  have  answered  this  query,  but  I  find  a  many 
of  the  fraternity  are  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  their 
ritual.  Cowan  is  an  obsolete  word,  and,  like  some 
others  met  with  in  Masonic  ceremonies,  is  used  to 
give  the  institution  a  flavour  of  antiquity.  Cowan 
means  eavesdropper.  The  duty  of  the  tyler,  or  outer 
guard,  is  to  keep  off  all  .cowans,  or  eavesdroppers,  or 
listeners,  and  to  prevent  any  person  entering  the 
lodge  room  unless  duly  qualified.  There  is  another 
word,  Hele  (pronounced  hail),  used  by  Freemasons, 
which  means  to  hide.  J.  Shawcboss. 

A  DOUBLB  BUBBBB  AT  WHIST. 
(Query  No.  1,255,  August  30}. 

[1,261.]  Caoutchouc  asks  what  is  a  double  rubber 
at  whist.    He  puts  the  case  of  A  B  being  partaen 
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against  C  D.  In  reply,  I  have  to  say,  mich  being  the 
case,  if  A  and  B  win  two  games  Uiey  win  the  rubber. 
If  they  win  a  first  game,  and  C  D  the  second,  the 
rubber  must  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  winners  of  a 
third  game.  In  other  words,  the  word  rubber  means 
a  victory  of  two  games  out  of  three.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  frequent  cutting  in  for  partners  it  is 
frequently  agreed  that  the  partnership  shall  last 
until  two  ordinary  rubbers  have  been  played.  This 
would  be  called  cutting  for  a  double  rubber — that  is 
two  rubbers  out  of  three — an  ordinary  rubber  being, 
as  is  well  known,  two  games  out  of  three. 

Thomab  B&ittain, 

john  dalton*s  english  osaiocab. 

(Query  No.  1,167,  July  19.) 

[1,262.]  T.  C.  B&kai£JElements  of  English  Gframmary 
by  John  Dalton,  1801,  is  a  literary  curiosity.  Is  the 
inquiry  whether  it  is  a  curiosity  as  a  literary  produc- 
tion, or  a  curiosity  from  there  not  being  many  copies 
in  the  market?  If  the  latter  be  the  inquiry,  I  may 
say  that  I  have  rarely  met  with  it.  As  regards  the 
origin  of  the  work,  the  late  Rev.  William  Harrison, 
Unitarian  minister,  of  Blackley,  informed  me  that 
Dr.  Dalton  told  him  that  he  had  a  daughter  of  Baron 
Cuvier,  the  great  naturalist,  as  a  pupil,  and  that  he 
composed  this  grammar  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing her.  The  book  has  some  pretensions  to  be 
regarded  as  a  literary  curiosity,  for  at  p.  12  it  is  stated 
that "  We  have  three  ways  of  distinguishing  the  sexes 
in  the  English  language:— 1.  By  different  words,  as 
man^  woman;  father,  mother.  2.  By  a  change  of 
termination,  as  prince,  princess ;  poet,  poetess;  exe- 
cutor, executrix ;  phenomenon,  phenomena.  Sec,"  So 
that  phenomena  meant  a  female  phenomenon. 

Thomas  Bakbb. 

mb.  lbb,  a  lancajbhibb  bnginebb. 

(Query  No.  1,043,  May  17.) 

[1,263.]  A  Mr.  Lee,  C.E.,  about  fourteen  years  ago 
resided  near  Macclesfield.  He  was,  I  am  told,  clever 
in  his  profession,  and  originally  came  from  Lancashire. 
Miss  Jennie  Lee,  the  famous  "  Poor  Jo  "  of  the  stage, 
is  a  daughter  of  his ;  another  daughter,  Laetetia  Egan 
Lee,  showing  rare  ability  as  a  Shaksperean  reader  in 
a  public  reading  she  once  gave  at  the  Macclesfield 
Town  Hall.  Mr.  Lee  had  for  some  time  been  residing 
at  or  near  London,  and  little  was  known  of  him 
when  he  first  came  to  Macclesfield,  a  certain 
mysterious  air  of  respectability  and  undoubted  gentle- 


manly manner  leading  people  to  believa  that  be  had 
been  well-to-do  but  unfortunate.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  the  Mr.  Lee  referred  to  by  your  unanswered 
querist;  but,  having  broken  the  ice,  I  shall  await 
with  interest  the  verification  or  otherwise  of  my 
speculative  surmise.  J«  D. 

Lower  Broughton. 

THB  HOUNSLOW  FLOOGINa  CABJt. 
(No«.  1,183,  1.201,  and  1.237.) 

[1,264.]  Must  not  your  comspondeiit.  Jambs 
Bbbakbll's  memory  deceive  himP  Lkb^  Cardigan 
could  not  have  been  cashiered  for  his  treatmsiit  of 
White,  or  very  severely  punished^  for  was  not  his 
Lordship  in  command  in  the  Crimea,  not  many  y^sa 
after  1846  ?  Was  it  f pr  this  treatment  of  White  that 
his  Lordship  was  aixaigned  before  the  House  of 
Lords  P  Chablbs  H.  Collynb. 

Wirksworth. 

[The  Compaman  to  th4  Almanac  for  1847,  in  its  Chronicle 
of  Occurrences,  records  as  follows  under  the  date  of 
August  3,  1846:— ^  At  the  inquest  on  the  body  of 
Frederick  John  White,  a  private  in  the  Seventh 
Hussars,  who  ha^  been  flogged  ac  Hounslow  BarracJci 
on  the  15th  June,  and  had  died  on  the  11th  July,  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  ascribing  his  death  to  the 
'  mortal  effects  of  a  severe  and  cruel  flogging.'  This 
matter  was  taken  up  by  the  public  with  so  muich 
earnestness  that  ultimately  the  Commander-in-Chief 
issued  orders  that  no  soldiers  should,  under  any  oii^ 
cumstancej,  receive  more  than  fifty  lashes."  In  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  of  1846,  in  the 
same  volume,  is  the  following :  **  Commons,  August  7. 
Lord  John  Russell  (then  premier)  stated  on  the 
subject  of  flogging  in  the  army  that  the  maadmmn 
punishment  had  been  fixed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief 
at  fifty  lashes.  Dr.  Bowting  moved  the  inunedlato 
abolition  of  flogging  in  the  army.  Ihe  motion  was 
negatived  by  90  to  37.  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  movad 
that  it  be  unlawful  to  flog  soldiers,  save  for  offeiusaa 
committed  on  a  line  of  march,  whidi  was  negatiirad 
by  81  to  25."  There  is  no  mention  of  the  arraigmaent 
and  cashiering  of  Lord  Cardigan. — Editor.] 


James  Bbeakell  is  completely  at  sea  in  his 
account  of  what  took  place  at  Hounslow.  He  aaya 
he  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  these  events,  but  he  is 
all  wrong  in  every  particular. 

Frederick  John  White,  for  striking  his  sergeant  with 
a  poker,  received  150  lashes  on  Monday  (not  Sunday) 
the   15tih  June,   1846.    From  the  effects  oi   this 
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punishmejit  he  died  on  the  llik  of  July  following;. 
Blf^i^hottle  Cardigan  had  nothing  to  do  yntU  the 
case,  and  waa  colonel  of  the  10th  Hussars;  while 
White  waa  a  private  of  the  7th  (or  Queen's  Own) 
Hussars, 

This  case  caused  a  great  stir  at  the  time,  as  may  be 
seen  Id  any  of  the  daily  papers  for  July,  1846.  The 
man  would  have  been  buried  and  nothing  said  about 
the  matter  but  for  the  clergyman  of  Heston  (the 
parish  Id  which  Hounslow  Barracks  are  situated), 
who,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  certificate  of  death — 
which  stated  that  deceased  died  of  heart  disease,  and 
was  signed  by  the  regimental  surgeon,  Dr.  Wairen — 
communicated  with  Mr.  Wakley,  M.P.,  the  coroner 
of  the  district,  and  he  ordered  a  post-mortem,  and 
the  whole  of  the  revolting  facts  came  out  la  evidence. 
During  the  half-hour^s  torture  to  which  this  poor 
young  fellow  was  subjected  ten  privates  of  the 
regiment  fainted,  four  dropping  down  at  once,  two 
of  them  being  old  soldiers.  After  the  puniahmrat 
was  over.  Colonel  Wbyte  addressed  the  men,  and 
spoke  of  the  culprit  as  *'  this  brutiah  fellow."  "  Tou 
may  tell  him,"  said  he,  ^  when  he  comes  oat  of 
hospital,  that  he  shall  be  served  the  same  every  time 
he  repeats  his  ofFence."  The  TSmeSf  in  a  leader  (July 
23),  said,  **  Honour  to  Colonel  Wbyte  for  his  disgust 
at  brutish  conduct.  He  has  put  down  brutality  by 
thongs  eighteen  inches  long.**  The  verdict  of  the 
coroner^s  jury  was  as  follows:— *' The  jury  do  say 
that  Frederick  John  White  died  on  the  11th  of  July, 
1846,  from  the  mortal  effects  of  the  severe  and  cruel 
flogging  which  he  received  on  the  15th  June  in  the 
Cavalry  Barracks,  Hounslow  ;*  and  added  an  expres- 
sion of  disgust  and  horror  at  the  state  of  the  law 
which  allowed  such  cruelty.  Soon  after  this  date  the 
number  of  lashes  veas  reduced  to  fifty,  and  now, 
thanks  mainly  to  Mr.  John  Bright,  the  Government 
has  given  way,  and  twenty-five  is  the  limit  of  torture 
to  be  allowed  by  law.  B.  L. 

PIZB. 
(Qnery  If  o.  1,173.) 

[1,265.J  A  Manchbstbb  Ptthaoobban  quotes 
the  expression  "pize  upon  her."  I  heard  a  many 
years  ago  a  somewhat  similar  imprecation  or  exclama- 
tion addressed  by  an  old  lady  residing  near  Parkgate, 
Cheshire,  to  a  noisy  chanticleer.  She  used  to  say 
**  pize  on  that  cock,**  and  when  she  held  bad  cards  at 
whist, "  pize  on  these  cards,"  in  a  very  emphatic  tone 
of  Toice;  and  I  have  always  conaidered  '^pize^u"  a 


corruption  of  "  poison."  I  think  it  possible  that  in 
M.  P.'s  quotation ''  upon"  may  have  been  substituted 
for  "  on."  D,  Y.  N, 

TULLOCH€C»TJK« 
(Note  Ho.  1«233.) 

[1,266.]  I  quite  join  with  Mr.  Macdonald  in  hia 
remarks  anent  the  marring  of  Tullochgorum.  Wesley 
speaks  very  strongly  of  the  manner  in  which  some 
of  his  hymns  were  '*  improved."  Skinner  wrote  a 
poetical  address  to  Bums  on  the  publication  of  his 
works,  expressive  of  sorrow  for  not  having  had  an 
interview  with  him  on  hia  Highland  tour,  and  farim- 
ming  vrith  warm  praise.  I  jKMsess  a  copy  of  it.  It 
is  vmtten^  in  the  Abeideenshire  dialect,  and  oontaina 
many  expressive  words  and  phrases.  Bums,  etiBBga 
to  say,  has  not  given  us  a  reply  to  it.  It  would  have 
been  interestiDg  to  read  an  addreas  from  the  perfervid 
youthful  poet  to  the  aged  author  of  so  good  a  song  as 
TuUocbgorttOu  Hittitb. 

MANCHBSTBB   DBUGGISTS. 
(Nof.  1,227  and  1,246.) 

f  1.267,]  Tour  correspondent,  Thomab  Fobbn,  is 
correct.  Mr.  Slugg  is  in  error  when  he  states  that 
Ellen  Thorp,  on  her  husband's  death  in  1829,  removed 
to  the  shop  now  numbered  46,  Oldham-street.  I  was 
a  resident  in  Manchester  in  the  year  1822,  and  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  Issachar  Thorp,  the  druggist,  was 
then  in  the  said  shop,  and  he  remained  there  until  his 
death.  After  his  death  his  widow,  Ellen  Thorp,  who 
was  a  persevering  and  industrious  person,  continued 
the  business,  and  she  was  wonderfully  supported  by 
the  public  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  made 
herself  famous  for  doctoring  women  and  children,  but 
more  especially  the  latter.  The  shop  is  now  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Foden. 

Tho.  Swindbllb,  Sen. 

EMtoft  Moor. 

CAHBBTDOB  AND  THB  POBTS. 
(Nos.  1.033  and  1.204.) 

[1,268.]  If  I  classed  Quarles  among  what  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call  the  ^  Celestials,"  it  was  inadvertently. 
In  spite  of  several  short  pieces  which  savour  of  genius, 
I  certainly  do  not  consider  Kirke  White  other  than  a 
very  inferior  poet.  Byron  in  a  generous  mood, 
strangely  overrated  him.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to 
lay  down  the  law,  but  simply  to  record  my  own 
opimon,  based  on  a  perusal  of  his  works.  While  on 
this  subject  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  express  a 
iegr«t  that  I  imwittisgly  omitted  the  name  of 
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Herrick  from  the  list  of  Cambridp^e  poets,  and  only 
gave  the  name  of  one  of  the  immortal  literary  firm  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  as  a  son  of  Camus.  I  ought 
to  have  given  both.  At  the  same  time  I  must  thank 
A  Manchesteb  Ptthagobban  for  his  note,  and 
rejoice  that,  in  spite  of  his  nom  de  plume,  he  does  not 
belong  to  the  assemblies  of  the  silent.       Hittite. 

OLD  IC AXCHS8TBB  D0CT0B8. 
(ISTos.   1,144,    1,176,    1,202,   and   1,223.) 

f  1,269.J  A  little  more  verbal  accuracy  would  much 
enhance  the  value  of  some  of  the  matter  addressed  to 
you.  Mr.  Slugo  says  a  well-known  surgeon,  Mr.  B. 
Brown  removed  from  Brazenose-street  to  Stevenson 
Square  and  thence  into  Lever-street  at  the  comer  of 
Back  Piccadilly,  and  in  the  same  street  lived  also  Mr. 
Fawdington.  Now,  if  there  be  one  house  in  that 
street  which  I  have  known  better  than  another  it  is 
the  very  house  above  alluded  to  at  the  comer  of 
Levep-street  and  Back  Piccadilly  where  Mr.  Fawding- 
ton then  resided,  and  in  whose  surgery  Pve  spent 
many  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  know  not  where 
Mr.  Roberts  lived.  Mr.  Fawdington  was  a  man  of 
much  repute  and  had  many  very  excellent  pupils. 
Among  them  were  Mr.  Charles  Withington,  afterwards 
a  cotton  spinner ;  and  Mr.  Bobert  Hey  wood  M'Keand, 
of  Eye  Hospital  fame.  Both  these  gentlemen  are 
living  still,  and  so  also  is,  I  believe,  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Fawdington  himself,  unless  she  has  died  quite 
recently.  Mr.  F.  had  one  of  the  finest  anatomical 
specimens  that  I  remember  to  have  seen,  a  splendidly- 
articulated  skeleton  of  a  large  ophidian  of  some  kind, 
a  cobra  I  think.    I  wonder  what  became  of  it. 

Speaking  ot  medical  men  and  their  pupils,  how  is 
it  that  the  practice  of  young  men  serving  their  time 
to  others  established  in  the  profession  has  so  fallen 
into  disuse,  to  my  mind  so  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  profession  P  Now-a-days  a  new  man  produces 
testimonials  from  the  heads  of  hospitals,  but  is  seldom 
able  to  produce  the  best  evidence  of  all— viz.,  his 
having  been  a  pupil  of  So-and-so. 

Brazenose-street  itself  would  afford  a  rich  mine  of 
notes  and  queries.  Another  surgeon  of  eminence 
besides  Mr.  Gardom  (not  Gardon  as  printed)  who 
lived  in  that  street  prior  to  removing  to  Salford,  was 
Mr.  Thomas  Oilier,  who  was  surgeon  to  the  New 
Bailey  Prison.  One  of  his  pupils  was  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Bickes  of  Cheetham  Hill,  who  died  only  a  few 
years  ago,  and  whose  untimely  death  is  much  to  be 


deplored.    Then  in  Brazenose-street  was  Dr.  Carbutt, 
a  gentleman  of  some  peculiarity,  resembling  in  dress 
and  manners  a  French  emigre  of  the  last  century.    I 
should  like  to  hear  more  of  him.    Mrs.  Chudom  died 
a  year  or  two  since ;  and  perhaps  her  daughters,  who 
live  at  Baguley,  could  give  some  information.    Then 
there  was  Dr.  Hull  who,  I  think,  preceded  my  lata 
father  in  the  occupancy  of  28,  Brazenose-street;  and 
Mr.  James  Miller,  who  lived  at  No.  26.    I  wish  some 
other  old  inhabitants  of  Brazenose-street  would  vouch- 
safe further  information.    I  ought  not  to  forget  Mr. 
George  Daniels,  who  lived  at  No.  26  after  Mr.  Miller 
removed  to  Higher  Broughton ;  and  Dr.  Peatson,  the 
surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hospital.    I  think  Dr.  Walker 
Golland  and  Dr.T.  G.  Richmond  lived  also  some  time  in 
the  same  street.    Of  other  inhabitants  to  be  remem^ 
bered  is  Yearsley  the  hairdresser,  whose  shop  I  was 
often  sent  to  when  a  boy  to  be  operated  upon.    His 
proclivities  were  mostly  of  a  Shaksperean  character. 
He  would  often  strike  an  attitude  during  his  tonsorial 
proceedings  and  astonish  his  victim  with  some  incon- 
graous  exclamation,  as  when,  with  curling-irons  in 
one  hand  and  scissors  in  the  other,  he  would  inquire, 
« Is  this  a  dagger  that  I  see  before  me  P  "    I  have  no 
doubt  he  had  some  reminiscence  of  Shylock  in  his 
mind  when  once  he  drew  blood  from  my  ear  with  his 
scissors.    It  was  his  last  chance.    I  think  he  became 
either  imbecile  or  insane  after  that,  but  the  man  with 
his  velvet  coat  and  vest  are  still  before  me. 

Samubl  Cottax. 


QUERIES. 

[1,270.J  YoBK  MiNSTEB.~Can  any  correspondent 
give  the  name  of  the  architect  of  York  Minster,  and 
about  what  time  the  building  was  begun  ? 

A  YOBEBHIBBICAK. 

[1,271.]  WoBK,  Wages,  and  Inns  in  Gebmant. 
What  is  considered  an  average  wage  in  Germany  of 
a  journeyman  workman,  such  as  a  joiner,  mechanic, 
and  stonemason?  What  are  the  usual  charpres  for 
hotel  accommodation  in  Germany  at  middle-class 
commercial  hotels  P  How  much  per  English  mile  is 
charged  for  travelling  in  the  various  classes  of 
carriage  on  a  railway  in  Germany  P  Is  the  German 
language  spoken  to  any  great  extent  in  Holland  ? 

Wandebbb. 

[■1,272.]  Old  Manchesteb  Pbivate  Resi- 
dences.—In  Brown-street,  No.  37,  next  door  to 
the  King's  Arms,  and  now  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs. 
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John  Edmunds  and  Sons  and  other  merchants,  there 
is  a  fine  old  house,  evidently  in  the  bye-gones,  the 
abode  of  some  diAtinguished  Manchester  family.  It 
is  entered,  as  was  usual  in  the  private  houses  of  a 
century  ago,  by  a  railed  flight  of  steps.  Who  for- 
merly lived  here  P  What  is  known  of  the  history  of 
this  house  and  its  original  tenants?  The  same 
question  as  to  No.  43,  Long  Millgate,  now  chiefly  in 
the  occupation  of  Messrs.  B.  and  W.  Sugsrs,  a  fine 
old  private  residence,  which  I  fancy  may  have  been 
the  house  of  the  Bev.  John  Brooks.  And,  while 
writing,  can  anyone  say  who  was  the  builder  and 
original  occupier  of  the  capital  residence  at  Withing- 
ton,  the  very  last  in  the  township,  on  the  left  hand 
before  entering  Didsbuiy,  and  only  a  few  yards  froni 
the  entrance  to  Long  Lane.  It  stands  sideways  to 
the  high  road,  and  the  stables  are  conspicuously 
dated  1706.  Forty  years  ago  I  believe  it  was  occu- 
pied by  a  Mr.  Price.  Abch^bologist. 


The  cause  of  Milton's  sudden  divorce  from  his 
first  wif^y  Mary  Powell,  wiUiin  three  months  of  the 
marriage,  has  always  been  a  parplexing  mystery,  but 
Mr.  Edward  Scott  appears  at  length  to  have  got  a 
clue  to  it.  In  a  letter  to  the  AthetKBum  he  states 
that  he  has  come  across  a  letter  amongst  the  corres- 
pondtfuca  of  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  Secretary  of  State 
to  Charles  the  First,  which  throws  a  light  upon  the 
subject.  Brieflv,  it  may  be  sotted  that  Milton 
married  into  a  liojalist  family,  and  he  verv  shortly 
found  out  that,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^'the 
Philistines  plowed  with  his  heifer,"  that  is,  the 
Royalists  gained  information  of  the  movements  of 
their  opponents,  the  Parliamentarians,  through  the 
brothers  of  "Mukij  Powell,  and  she  was  the  conveyer 
of  the  intelligence.  Mr.  Scott  cites  a  letter  in 
support  of  this  statement,  and  also  several  con- 
firmatory passages  from  Sarruon  AgoniUtB,  Thus  in 
1.  882  :— 

Did  not  she 
Of  Timna  first  betray  me,  and  reveal 
The  secret  wrested  from  me  in  her  highth 
Of  nuptial  love  professed,  carrying  it  straight 
To  them  who  had  corrupted  her,  my  spies 
And  rivals. 

And  again,  in  line  773,  Delilah  herself  says,  what 
perhaps  Mary  Powell  urged  as  her  excuse : — 

First  granting,  as  I  do,  it  was  a  weakness 

In  me,  but  inddent  to  all  our  sex, 

C  jriosity,  inquisitive,  importune 

Of  secrets,  then  with  like  infirmity 

To  publish  them — ^both  common  female  faults. 

But  I  to  enemies  revealed,  and  should  not. 


Saturtrafi*  Jj^eptemtet  13, 1879. 


BEMINISCENCBS    OF    MANOHBSTBB     FIFTY    TBASS 

AGO. 

XIV.—SUNDBY  TBADEBfi  AND   FB0FB8SI0NAL    MEN 

[1,273.]  Before  passing  on  to  the  remaining  topics 
of  these  notices,  I  propose  to  glance  at  a  few  traders 
and  others  who  were  in  business  here  fifty  years  ago, 
besides  those  which  have  been  already  alluded  to. 
One  or  two  references  have  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  names  of  many  firms  which  existed  then 
exist  at  the  present  day,  although  their  owners  are 
no  more.  Not  only  so,  but  in  several  instances  these 
old  firms  are  carrying  on  business  in  the  same 
premises  as  they  were  half  a  century  and  more  since. 
J:>hn  Bose  and  Co.,  china  and  earthenware  dealers, 
and  Edward  Gk>cdall  and  Co.,  carpet  dealers,  were  then 
occupying  the  same  premises  in  King-etreet  as  now« 
Mr.  Edward  Ooodall  died  only  recently.  Satterfield 
and  Co.  were  also  in  business  in  the  same  premises  in 
St.  Ann's  Square  as  were  occupied  by  them  up  to  a 
recent  date,  and  which  are  still  occupied  by  their 
successors.  At  the  time  the  firm  ceased  to  exist  I 
believe  it  was  the  oldest  retail  firm  in  Manchester, 
In  what  year  Mr.  John  Satterfield  began  business  I 
cannot  ascertain,  but  it  is  certain  he  was  in  business 
as  a  linen  draper  on  the  same  site  in  1704,  and  as 
there  is  a  brass  plate  on  one  of  the  pews  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  bearing  the  inscription,  "John  Satterfield, 
1788,"  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  was  in 
business  in  the  Square  before  that  date.  Another 
old  firm  of  linen  drapers  which  were  in  business  in 
1829,  and  are  still  occupying  the  same  premises  in 
Old  Millgate,  is  thsit  of  Smith,  Hill,  and  Co.  I  cannot 
learn  that  they  were  in  business  before  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  but  in  1810  William  Smith  and  Co.  were 
carrying  on  business  as  drax>ers  there,  and  continued  to 
do  so  till  about  the  year  1826,  when  William  and  John 
Hill  were  taken  into  partnership.  I  well  remember 
them, having  reason  to  remember  John  especially; 
for  my  master,  Horatio  Miller,  having  gone  to  London 
for  a  week,  on  his  return  informed  me  that  Mr.  John 
Hill,  who  was  a  customer,  had  noticed  my  conduct 
during  his  absence,  and  had  told  him  how  very  atten- 
tive to  business  I  had  been,  and  he  presented  me  with 
a  copy  of  Shakapare  as  a  token  of  his  pleasure.  Mr. 
William  Hill  was  a  leading  man  in  Salford,  of  which 
he  was  boroughreeve  on  one  or  two  occasions. 
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There  was  also  at  the  time  referred  to  a  draper's 
shop  in  Chapel-street,  Sal  ford,  between  the  old  bridge 
and  Blackfriars,  which  is  deserving  of  notice,  inas- 
much as  its  owner  some  years  afterwards  became 
Mayor  of  Manchester,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  The  late  Sir  Elkanah  Armitage  first 
began  business  in  the  shop  I  allude  to,  as  a  draper, 
about  the  year  1817,  and  some  ten  years  afterwards 
began  to  manufacture  bedticks  and  nankeens,  having 
a  warehouse  in  Bank  Buildings,  Cannon-street.  In  a 
few  years  the  Salford  business  was  given  up,  and  his 
warehouse  was  removed  to  Cromford  Court. 

Fifty  years  ago  Messrs.  Hime  and  Hargreaves, 
musio-sellers^-now  Hime  and  Addison— were  in  St. 
Ann's  Square;  Mr.  Henry  Whaite  was  in  Bridge- 
street;  Mr.  Charles  Meredith,  the  law  stationer,  was 
in  Bidgeiield ;  Mr.  William  Broome,  the  accountant, 
was  in  Essex-street ;  Messrs.  dbarp,  Roberts,  and  Co., 
the  machine  makers,  had  their  works  in  Falkner- 
stieet;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Cocksboot,  whose  business 
has  been  merged  in  the  Coekshoot  Conveyance  Com- 
pany, was  then  a  well-known  hackney  coach  pro- 
prietor. 

I  have  met  with  one  instance  of  a  trader  who  was 
in  business  half  a  century  ago  who  is  still  carry- 
ing on  the  same  business,  and  that  is  the  case  ot  Mr. 
Joseph  Kidson,  who  in  1829  was  in  business  as  a  tailor 
and  draper  in  Piccadilly,  in  the  same  shop  which  he 
now  occupies. 

Mr.  William  Gibb,  who  will  ever  be  remembered  in 
Manchester  in  connection  with  the  efforts  he  success- 
fully made  to  obtain  the  privilege  of  having  bonded 
warehouses  here,  and  whose  name  is  still  perpetuated 
in  the  firm  of  Smith  and  Gibb,  was  then  a  wine  and 
spirit  merchant  in  Spring  Gardens. 

Another  well-known  firm  in  business  here  fifty 
years  ago  was  that  of  Binyons  and  Co.,  who  had  then 
two  shops,  one  in  St.  Ann's  Square,  the  same  as  now 
occupied  by  them,  and  one  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
Oldham-street.  The  firm  then  consisted  of  two 
brothers,  Thomas  and  Edward,  who  began  business  in 
1817.  Tradition  says  their  grandfather  having  married 
Ruth  Wakefield,  whose  father  was  a  rich  banker  at 
Eendal,  provided  the  capital  with  which  Richard 
Arkwright  began  the  cotton  trade.  His  eldest  son 
Thomaswas  a  cotton  manufacturer,  and  the  inventcr 
of  a  cloth  made  from  a  mixture  of  silk  and  wool.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  Binyons  engaged  in  the  tea 
trade,  whilst  his  brother  Benjamin  was  the  father  of 


Alfred  Binyon,  who  in  1829  was  a  calenderer  and  a 
^al  agent,  but  having  maxiied  Lucy  Hoyle, 
afterwards  became  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Thomas  Hoyle  and  Sons,  caUco  ivinteis. 
Thomas  and  Edward  had  a  brother  and  two  or  three 
sisters,  who  were  also  engaged  in  business  here  at 
the  time  we  speak  of.  The  brother,  Benjamin,  was 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Binyon  and  Taylor,  twine 
manufacturers,  Peter  Taylor  looking  after  the  manu- 
facturing part  of  the  business  at  HoUinwood,  and 
Benjamin  Binyon  being  the  salesman  and  lodging 
with  his  sister  Deborah,  who  kept  a  ready-made  linen 
shop  in  Piccadilly.  Two  other  sisters,  Hannah  and 
Ann,  were  tea  dealers  nearly  opposite  the  end  of 
Portland-street.  I  should  have  said  that  Thomas 
Binyon  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  druggist  at  Xew- 
castle-on-Tyne,  but  not  liking  the  business  went  to 
Liverpool  and  learnt  the  tea  trade.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Binyons  were  all  Quakers,  and  possesoed  in 
sn  eminent  degree  the  virtues  for  which  the  memben 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  remarkable.  The  busi- 
ness is  now  carried  on  in  greatly  extended  premisM 
by  George  Henry  Fryer,  a  nephew  of  the  late  Thomas 
Binyon,  and  our  friend  Thomas  Harrison,  whose 
scientific  ctatus  is  well  known  in  Manchester. 
Several  members  of  another  well-known  Quaker 
family,  the  Labreys,  were  carrying  on  the  tea  boaineaa 
in  Manchester  at  that  time* 

Besides  Samuel  Prince  and  William  NewaH,  already 
named,  the  principal  grocers  whom  I  remember  were 
George  Southam,  father  of  the  late  Mr.  Southam,  tiie 
surgeon  of  Salford ;  Richardson  and  Roebuck,  bofh  of 
the  Market  Place ;  and  James  and  Thomas  Fildes,  in 
ShudehiU,  where  they  cftiTled  on  a  large  wholesale 
business  in  addition  to  the  retail.  They  had  also  a 
shop  at  the  comer  of  TraVis^treet,  London  Road, 
which  had  been  carried  on  by  their  father,  ThomSLS 
Fildes,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  establishment 
of  the  first  Sunday  school  in  Manchester.  Near  to 
his  shop  was  a  cellar,  inhabited  by  a  poor  shoemaker 
named  John  Lancaster,  who  in  1785  came  to  Man- 
chester from  Halifax,  and  almost  immediately  started 
a  Sunday  school  in  his  cellar.  Both  he  and  his  neij^Ii** 
hour  were  Methodists,  and  Mr.  Fildes,  learning  what 
he  had  done,  joine<f  him  in  the  e£fort.  The  cellar  was 
made  warm  and  comfortable,  and  soon  another  cellar 
was  added.  Shortly  afterwards  Thomas  Fildes  erected 
some  cottages,  over  which  was  a  large  room,  behind 
his  residence  in  Worsley-staDdet,  to  which  the  children 
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were  tranfiferred.  His  grandson,  Mr.  James  Fildes, 
of  Spring  Gardens,  informs  me  that  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  this  was  the  first  Sunday  school  erected 
in  Manchaster,  which  would  be  about  the  year  1787. 
Mr.  James  Fildes  the  elder,  as  a  trustee  of  Oldham- 
street  Chapel,  was  one  of  the  principal  defendants  in 
the  Chancery  suit  instituted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Warren, 
and  which  being  decided  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  against 
the  doctor,  led  to  what  is  known  amongst  Wesleyans 
as  the  Warrenite  division.  During  the  hearing  of  the 
case  Shr  Charles  Wetherell,  Dr.  Warren's  counsel,  used 
to  cause  a  smile  by  his  persistently  speaking  of  the 
defendant  as  <<  James  Fil-dees." 

Fifty  years  ago  several  respectable  Italians  were  in 

business  here,  as  carvers  and  gilders,  looking-glass 

makers,  and  print  sellers.    In  1810  Vincent  Zanetti 

carried  on  business  as  a  carver  and  gilder  at  Wright* s 

Court,  Market-street,  and  his  brother  Vittore  at  a 

shop  a  little  higher  up  Market-street.    About  the 

year  1817  Vittore  Zanetti  joined  the  late  Mr.  Agnew, 

the  firm  being  Zanetti  and  Agnew.    At  the  time  I 

came  to  Manchester  Mr.  Vittore  Zanetti  had  retired 

in  favour  of  his  son,  when  the  firm  became  Agnew 

and  Zanetti,  having  removed  to  the  premises  still 

occupied  by   Messrs.  Agnew  in  Exchange-street. 

Messrs.  Grundy  and  Fox,  print  sellers,  were  at  the 

time  in  business  in  St.  Ann*s  Square,  but  shortly  re- 

Tioved  to  the  premises  in  Exchange-street  occupied 

00  long  by  Messrs.  Grundy.  Mr.  Joseph  Merone 
commenced  business  as  a  carver  and  gilder  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  in  Market-street,  in  the 
shop  now  occupied  by  the  Milner  Safe  Company. 

1  remember  him  there  in  1829  as  an  old  man.    Mr. 
Dominic   Bolongaro   began  business  as  a  carver 
and   gilder  about  the   year    1818    in    Old    Mill- 
gate,  where  he  continued  till  he  removed  to  the 
premises  in  Market-street  now  occupied  by  his  son, 
which  was  shortly  after  I  took  up  my  abode  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.     At  this  time  there  were 
two  looking-glass  makers  named  Peduzzi  in  separate 
ahojM  in  Oldham-street.     Anthony  commenced  busi- 
nefls  as  a  picture  dealer  in  Spear-street  during  the 
first  decade  of  this  century,  and  after  settling  in  Tib- 
atreet  for  a  few  years  took  a  shop  in  Oldham  street. 
James  Peduzzi,  who  I  believe  was  Anthony's  son, 
began  business  about  1822.   I  remember  we  had  them 
both  as  customers  for  quicksilver.    Joshua  Ronchetti 
was  a  noted  maker  of  barometers,  thermometers,  and 


specially  of  hydrometers,  of  the  latter  of  which  he 
h  id  a  large  sale,  on  which  at  that  time  handsome 
profits  were  made.  His  first  place  of  business  was  his 
house  in  Balloon-«treet,  Withy  Grove.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Cateaton-street,  and  shortly  after  I  came 
to  Market-street,  he  became  our  neighbour.  His  son- 
in-law,  Mr..Casartelli,  succeeded  him,  and  still  occu- 
pies the  same  premises.  Another  of  these  Italians 
whom  I  knew  well  fifty  years  ago  was  John  Bianchi, 
in  Tib-street.  He  was  a  maker  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
with  which  he  used  to  supply  those  of  his  poorer 
countrymen,  who  were  often  seen  carrying  all  the 
kings  of  Europe  on  their  heads.  Bianchi  afterwards 
entered  the  police  force,  and  proved  himself  to  be  a 
very  intelligent  and  useful  officer. 

At  present  there  are  nearly  120  brewers  in  Man- 
chester, whilst  in  1829  there  were  only  28,  the  largest 
of  whom  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Joule,  of  Salford,  the 
father  of  Mr.  Benjamin  St.  John  Baptist  Joule,  J.P., 
of  Southport,  the  accomplished  organist  and  musician, 
and  Mr.  James  Presoott  Joule,  D.C.L.,  LXJ).,  F.B.S., 
so  well  known  in  scientific  circles  for  several  im- 
portant discoveries,  but  chiefly  for  that  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

The  late  Alderman  Bake  was  then  a  saddler 
in  Port-street,  whence  he  removed  to  keep 
the  Bull's  Head  Inn  in  Barnes-street,  which  thence- 
forward was  generally  known  as  **  Jim  Bake's."  The 
late  George  Pilkington,  the  giver  of  the  statue  of 
Humphrey  Chetham  now  in  the  Cathedral,  was  then 
a  cashier  and  manager  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Bills 
Duckworth,  the  distiller,  in  New  Gannon-street  As 
we  obtained  the  spirits  of  wine  used  in  the  business 
from  thence,  and  being  a  neighbour,  I  knew  him 
intimately.  On  Mr.  Duckworth's  retirement,  George 
Pilkington  succeeded  him.  A  littie  lower  down 
Market-street,  not  very  far  from  the  present  site  of 
the  Omnibus  Office,  was  the  shop  of  Mr.  Jamee 
Varley,  smallware  dealer,  and  father  of  Mrs.  Idnnssua 
Banks.  Mrs.  Varley  used  to  attend  to  the  busmess  as 
well  as  her  husband.  Befaig  neighbours,  I  knew  them 
very  well,  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  of  Mnp« 
Varley  being  that  she  was  a  very  agreeable,  chatty, 
and  intelligent  lady. 

I  muet  defer  till  next  week  the  subject  of  solicitors, 
booksellers,  and  printers.  J.  T.  Sluoo. 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

TSAB8LBT,  THB  THBATSICAL  BABBBB. 

(No.  1,269.) 

[1;274.J  Tearaley,  the  barber,  at  the  comer  of 
Deanie^te  and  Brazenofle-street,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
CkXTTAM,  was  both  in  appearance  and  manners  an 
oddity.  The  latter  were  precise,  pedantic,  peculiar, 
and  very  polite ;  the  former  that  of  a  polished  or 
refined  retired  member  of  the  prize  nag^  with  a 
yulgar-looking  Tisage,  owing  to  some  ailment  or 
accident  haying  spoiled  what  might  once  have  been 

.an  aquiline  nose.    His  speech  had  a  nasal  twang. 

«  He  was  artificially  got  up,  had  a  weak,  slow,  measured 
walk,  and  wore  a  wig.  He  prided  himself  on  being 
th^  gentleman  of  his  professioD.  To  his  customers  he 
was  sauYity  itself,  but  to  his  son  and  his  apprentices 
a  stem  and  strict  disciplinarian, but  withsl  honourable 
and  upright.  Like  many  of  his  calling,  he  was  a 
lover  of  theatricals.  The  temple  of  Thespis  in  which 
he  worshipped  was  the  Queen's,  then  in  Spring 
Gardens,  during  the  managements  of  Henry  Beverley, 
Egerton,  and  John  Sloan.  He  was  full  of  admiring 
chat  about  young  Madame  Celeste,  Mrs.  Stirling, 
Madame  Lecleroq  (then  members  of  the  stock  com- 
pany), and  others  long  since  passed  away;  as  he 
himself  eventually  quietly  shufi^ed  off  the  scene  and 
out  of  notice.  TiLMBS  Bubt. 

SUPBBBTITIONS  IN  BNGLAND. 
(Note  No.  1,258,  September  6.) 
[1,275.J   In  Ce2e&ra^Otme9,  by  Alexander  Dumas 
the  elder,  there  is  an  account  of  a  somewhat  curious 
remedy  for  poisoning.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (otherwise 
Boderic  Lenznolo  Borgia)  and  his  notorious  son 
Cfldsar,  at  one  of  their  Cardinal-poisoning  banquets, 
were  themselves  inadvertently  poisoned.    The  Pope, 
after  lingering  eight  weeks,  died ;  but  his  son  Ctesar, 
through  using  the  following  remedy,  lived:—*'  Four 
posts  were  erected  in  his  room,  firmly  fixed  on  the 
floor  and  ceiling,  similar  to  the  machine  used  for 
ahoeing  horses;  every  day  a  bull  was  brought  in, 
thrown  upon  its  back,  tied  by  its  Umbs  to  the  posts, 
an  incision  about  one  foot  and  a  half  in  length  made 
in  its  stomach,  through  which  the  intestines  were 
extracted;  and  Cesar  then  entering,  while  the  body 
yet  palpitated  with  life,  enjoyed  a  bath  of  blood."    I 
am  informed  that  such  a  practice  was  formerly  pre- 
valent in  this  country,  but  my  informant  cannot  give 
me  any  references.    Some  of  your  readers,  perhaps, 


can.  Such  a  practice,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Adajc 
Chbstbb  in  relation  to  a  kindred  one,  should  not  be 
too  hastily  condemned  as  ^  superstitious.* 

SiDNBT  SlOTK. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Adah  Chbstbb's  note  of  last 
Saturday  respecting  pigeons  and  pigeon  feathers,  I 
can  only  say  that  in  the  district  with  which  I  am  best 
acquainted,  about  a  hundred  miles  across,  the  preju- 
dice against  using  pigeon  feathers  in  beds  is  almost 
universal.  And  I  believe  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
fanners'  wives  at  the  present  day  who  would  scom  to 
mix  pigeon  feathers  with  those  of  domestic  fowls,  as 
not  only  dishonest  but  positively  cmel.  Conseqnentiy 
they  are  usually  either  bumed  or  thrown  into  the 
ashpit  or  given  to  the  winds.  If  this  prejudice 
existed  against  either  sleeping  or  dying  on  feather 
beds  in  general,  and  not  those  of  pigeon  f eathen  as 
heasserts4tseem8to  be  rather  singular  that  feather  beds 
have  gradually  become  more  common.  Thore  was  a 
time  when  even  kings  were  lodged  on  straw ;  and  even 
as  late  as  the  days  of  Good  King  Hal  *  there  were  bye- 
laws  posted  in  the  Court  for  the  regulation  of  his 
household,  and  among  the  fines  was  one  of  a  groat 
to  be  inflicted  on  any  '*  gentleman  caught  a^^mUng 
straw  from  the  king's  bed."  I  believe  that  in  some 
parts  of  Shropshire  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the 
use  of  the  feathers  of  any  kind  of  wild-fowls,  the 
same  as  those  of  pigeons  in  other  places,  bat  I  think 
it  is  only  partial.  R.  Wood. 

Cheetham  Hill. 

"  WITHOUT  **    AS    A    CONJUNCTION. 
(Query  No.  1,097,  June  7). 

[l,276.j    In  the  passage  quoted  by  W.  H.  fhni 
Tennyson—"  Not  without  she  wills  it "— "  without  *  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  "  unless  "  or  "  excepts"    This  is 
certainly  an  unusual  meaning  to  attach  to  the  vrocd, 
but  I  don't  think  it  is  a  modem  canraption.    In 
Worcester's  edition  of  Webster^s  Dictionary,  which  I 
have  referred  to  in  former  letters,  the  word  is  aaid  to 
have  been  thus  employed  by  Sidney.    The  dictionary 
says: "  Without, conjunction— unless,  except.  Sidney. 
(Not  in  good  use).*''    Stormonth  gives   the    same 
meaning,  amongst  others,  and  makes  no  renaazt 
about  its  being  unusual  or  undesirable.    Boget,  in  bis 
Thesaurus,  gives  six  meanfngs  to  the  word  **  without,* 
and  one  of  them  is  "  unless." 

I  am  not  acquainted  mih  any  grammarian  wh^ 
places  *' without"  in  the  list  of  oonjnnetioiiB,  btf 
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some  of  them  take  for  granted  that  "  without "  may 
be  used  aaan  equivalent  of  ''unless"  or  '' except" 
Dr.  Emeet  Adams,  on  page  229  of  his  grammar^  is 
showing  that  **  but"  is  not  only  a  conjunction  but  an 
adTerby  a  pxepositiony  and  a  relative.  He  quotes  these 
lines:— 

Can  I  not  view  a  Highland  brand 
Bui  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand. 

Then  he  adds  in  explanation  of  the  ''but,"  ^t.«., 
without  its  matching,  except  its  match."  The  word 
**  except "  there  is  similar  to  the  word  **  without "  in 
Tennyson's  pasfage.  Dn  Adams  seems  to  say  that 
"without"  may  be  synonymous  with  "except." 
Mason,  on  page  75  of  his  grammar,  says  that " but" 
may  be  equal  to  "  without "  or  "  except,"  and  he 
speaks  as  though  these  two  words  have  sometimes 
the  same  meaning.  I  take  it  Tor  granted  that  he  is 
referring  to  the  conjunction  "  except,"  not  to  the 
preposition. 

"  Without"  is  generally  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
the  Latin  tine.    That  is  what  we  mean  when  we  talk 
of  being  "without"  anything.    But  this  is  not  the 
old  use  of  the  word.    Before  the  Norman  Conquest 
"without"  was  equivalent  to  the  Latin  extra,  and 
this  meaning  clung  to  the  language  very  tenaciously. 
In  old  writers  "  without "  takes  the  place  of  our  word 
"outside."     "Within  and   without"  form  the  old 
antithesis,  not  "with  and  without."     Though  the 
usual  meanmg  ojt  eJ^ra  is  "outside,"  yet  it  has  a 
rarer  meaning  of  "except"  or  "unless."    Here  we 
have  an  analogy  between  the  Latin  extra  and  the 
English  "  without."     The  words  mean  the  same,  and 
they  both,  under  certain  circumstances,  mean  "  unless ;" 
though  that  is  not  the  fundamental  meaning.    I 
cannot  say  whether  Latin  influence  caused  the  varia- 
tion in  old  English,  or  whether  the  two  incidents 
may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  linguistic 
tendencies  of  the  hunuin  mind  in  a  certain  direction. 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  use  of  a  preposi- 
tion as  a  conjunction  is  not  unusual.  In  Old  English 
the  greatest  freedom  prevailed  amongst  writers,  on 
this  very  point.  Prepositions  were  used  as  conjuno- 
tioDS,  and  conjunctions  as  prepositions.  Dr.  Angus 
says  at  the  end  of  his  list  of  conjunctions,  iwge  237  of 
the  JSiiui&ooA;,  "Several  of  the  words  here  given  as 
conjunctions  are  used  in  Old  English  as  prepositions, 
and  in  that  case  are  followed  by  "  that "  the  demonstra- 
tive."   Oliphant  in  his  Old  and  Middle  JBnghsk,  at 


page  232,  speaks  of  the  conjunctions  which  were 
formed  from  prepositions. 

I  have  shown  that  it  is  not  probable  that  this  use 
of  "  without "  for  "  unless  "  is  a  recent  corruption.  I 
have  also  shown  that  many  writers  recognize  that  the 
word  has  this  meaning,  and  I  have  suggested  several 
causes  which  may  account  for  it— a  tendency  of  the 
mind^  the  influence  of  the  Latin,  or  the  conmion 
exchange  of  conjunctions  and  prepositions  in  Old 
English. 

I  do  not  like  the  word  as  it  stands  in  Tennyson. 
"  Unless  "  would  have  done  just  as  well  as  far  as  the 
rhythm  is  concerned,  and  would  have  done  better  to 
convey  the  sense.  "Unless"  has  only  one  meaning; 
and  when  we  can  use  a  word  which  has  only  one 
meaning,  I  think  it  is  a  pity  to  use  another  which 
has  to  serve  many  purposes.  "Without"  is  over- 
burdened with  signiflcations,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  laden 
it  with  the  duty  which  can  be  well  performed  by  a 
good,  though  perhaps  modem  word,  like  "  unless." 

Thomab  Kbywobth. 

Liverpool. 

A  DOUBLB  BVBBBB  OF  WHIST. 
(No6. 1,255  and  1,261.) 

[1,277.]    I  don't  know  what  authority  Mr.  Thomas 
Bbittain  may  be  on  whist,  but  by  the  positive  and 
indisputable  tone  in  which  he  lays  down  the  law  on 
double  rubbers  he  must,  I  presume,  be  of  high  stand- 
ing. I  may  state  that  Cavendish  (who  is  not  entirely 
unknown  to  fame)  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  in  the 
Fields  that  a  "double  rubber"  means,  as  its  name 
plainly  implies, "  two  "  rubbers,  though  he  modestly 
confesses  that  it  is  a  term  unrecognized  in  the  Rules 
of  Whist.     The  rubber  assumed  by  Mr.  Bbittain 
would  be  more  appropriately  and  clearly  entitled  a 
"  grand  rubber."    Game  and  game,  or  a  return  game, 
is  a  constant  practice  in  most  sports ;  and  a  double, 
rubber  should,  primd  faciei  only  imply  a  return 
rubber.  Gtttta  Pbbcha. 

BOOKS  ON  THB  TBADB  DEFBB88ION. 
(Query  No.  1,251,  Angmt  30.) 

[1,278.]  There  have  been  several  attempts  to 
describe,  explain,  and  philosophize  upon  the  exist- 
ing trade  depression.  I  name  a  few,  but  am  unable 
to  estimate  their  value  respectively.  (1.)  The 
Present  Bad  Trade:  it's  Causes  and  Remedies.  By 
an  Observer.  Pp.16;  price  one  penny.  Published 
by  John  Heywood.  ^2.)  Agricultural  Depression: 
its  Causes  and  Remedies.   By  Gilbert  Murray.    Pp. 
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16;  price  sixpence.  Pub.  by  Benurose.  (3.)  What 
are  the  CauseB  of  the  Prolonged  Depression  of  Trade  P 
By  a  Scotch  Banker.  Pp.  22;  price  one  shilling. 
Pub.  Simpkin.  (4.)  The  Decline  of  Prosperity :  its 
Insidious  Causes  and  Obvious  Bemedy.  By  Ernest 
Seyd.  Folio,  pp.  112;  price  five  shillings.  Pub. 
Stanford.  Probably  the  most  valuable  work  will  be 
one  that  is  as  yet  only  announced  as  about  to  appear, 
viz.,  Foreign  Work  and  English  Wages,  considered 
with  reference  to  the  Depression  of  Trade.  By 
Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.  To  be  published  by  Longmans. 

Pol.  Econ. 

YORK  ICnCBTEB. 
(Query  No.  1,270,  September  6.) 

fl,279.J  I  have  compiled  the  following  data  in 
reply  to  Torkshiiibman  by  collation  of  several 
histories: — 

South  transept,  begun  by  Archbishop  Grey,  anno  1227 
North  transept,  finished  by  John  Le  Bomaine...  1260 

Nave,  begun  by  Archbishop  Le  Bomaine 1291 

Nave,  finished  by  Archbishop  Wm.  de  Melton...  1330 
(The  Chapter  House  is  supposed  to  have  been 

built  about  this  period.) 

Choir,  begun  by  Archbishop  Thoresby  1361 

Choir,  finished  about 1406 

Lantern  tower,  begun  by  Walter  Skirlaw,  bishop 

of  Durham  1370 

Lantern  tower,  finished 1412 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  time  occupied  in  build- 
ing the  Cathedral  was  185*  years.  Twice  within  the 
present  century  the  Minster  has  suffered  by  fire.  An 
incendiary  in  1829  caused  the  destruction  of  the  roof 
and  all  the  carved  work  of  the  choir ;  while  the 
negligence  of  a  person  repairing  the  clock  in  the 
south-west  tower  in  1840  caused  the  destruction  of 
the  roof  of  the  nave.  I  possess  a  curious  pair  of 
candlesticks  made  from  the  oak  and  bell-metal  of  the 
Minster,  the  relics  of  the  fire  of  1840,  which  I  should 
have  pleasure  in  showing  to  your  correspondent. 

J.  F.  Kbixab  Johnbtonb. 

OLD  HANCHB8TBR  DOCTO&B. 
(Ko.  1,269,  Beptember  6.) 

ri,280.J  Mr.  CoTTAM  complains  of  verbal  inac- 
curacy in  my  having  stated  that  Mr.  Benjamin 
Boberts,  the  suigeon,  lived  in  Lever-street,  at  the 
corner  of  Back  Piccadilly,  and  that  Mr.  Fawdington 
lived  in  the  same  street.  I  regret  Mr.  Cottah  has 
not  pointed  out  in  what  the  inaccuracy  consists. 


There  is  none ;  for  I  have  a  most  distinct  recollection 
of  Mr.  Boberts's  house,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  onoe 
invited  to  an  evening  party  there— he  being  a  friend 
of  my  fathers— on  which  occasion  I  attempted  to 
dance  for  the  only  time  in  my  life,  and  on  leaving,  a 
frost  having  set  in  and  the  flags  being  slippeiy,  of 
which  I  was  not  aware,  I  had  a  nasty  fall.  I  may  say 
that  Mr.  Fawdington's  house  was  at  the  opposite  comer 
of  Lever-street,  on  the  right  going  from  Piccadilly, 
and  Mr.  Boberts*s  on  the  left 

J.  T.  SLtTGG. 


Although  Mr.  Slugg  may  have  been  betrayed  into 
a  few  verbal  inaccuracies,  he  has  yet  furnished  us 
with  a  great  amount  of  interesting  and  reliable  in- 
formation   respecting   Manchester  druggists    and 
medical  men  of   a  past   and   passing  generation. 
Brazenose-street  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  a 
sort  of  medico-classic  ground,  but  its  fame  in  that 
respect  has  now  almost,  if  not  entirely,  vanished.  One 
worthy,  I  may  mention,  has  been  overlooked — ^an  old 
bachelor  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Tomlinson,  who  was 
an  especial  favourite  with  the  ladies,  and  a  practi- 
tioner of  general  good  repute.    Dr.  Carbutt  died 
from  an  attack  of  paralysis  about   1833;  he  waa 
clever,  eccentric,  and  sarcastic.    Speaking  onoe  of 
the  increasing  number  of  lecturers,  he  said  he  could 
not  expectorate  out  of  his  window  without  spitting 
upon  one  of  that  fraternity.    He  was  associated  and 
on  intimate  terms  with  John  Dalton,  Peter  Clare, 
John  Davies,  Andrew  Buchan,  and  others  of   the 
philosophic  school,  but  his  companionship  did  not 
tend  to  his  equanimity  of  temper.    On  one  occasion, 
being   at  the  same  dinner-table  with  the  late  Sir 
James  Eay-Shuttleworth,  then  Dr.  J.  P.  Kay,  the 
latter  being  summoned  to  attend  a  distant  patient. 
Dr.  Carbutt,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  rose  from 
his  seat,  and  striking  the  table  violently,  exclaimed, 
"  Confound  it,  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  my  servant  to 
send  for  me." 

It  is,  I  think,  to  be  regretted  that  the  five  yeanr 
apprenticeship  to  a  medical  practitioner  was  abolislied 
for  various  and  substantial  reasons,  which  mi^rht 
easily  be  assigned.  The  pupil  of  Mr.  Oilier,  to  whom 
Mr.  CoTTAM  refers,  was  Mr.  Charles  Juckes,  not 
Bickes  as  printed.  Mr.  Richmond,  an  old  pupil  of 
Mr.  Windsor's,  never  resided  in  Brasenose-fltreet;  he 
settled  down  to  practice  in  Stretford  Boad,  tben 
a  new  neighbourhood,  after  waiting   some  time 
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in  Gaitside-fltreet,  on  the  departure  of  Mr.  Hunt 
to  join  Dr.  Badfoxd,  in  Bidgefteld.  Mr.  Richmond's 
able  and  ezhanstiYe  report  on  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  Hulme  in  1849,  ivith  those  of  Mr.  Hatton 
for  Chorlton,  and  Mr.  Kirkman  for  Ardwick, 
which  followed,  was  the  first  to  attract  public 
attention  to  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  masses,  and 
led  to,  if  indeed  it  was  not  the  direct  cause,  of  the 
fonnation  of  the  present  Sanitary  Association.  The 
rep<»rt  of  the  fiist-named  gentleman  made  after  the 
feyer  and  choleraic  visitations  of  1847  and  1849,  and 
presented  to  the  chairman  of  the  Chorlton  Board  of 
Guardians,  I  have  read,  and  do  not  find  it  much  if  at 
all  improved  upon  by  more  recent  sanitary  investi- 
gations. It  contains  much  valuable  information  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  township,  and  with  the  statistical 
tables  and  chart  accompanying  shows  clearly  where 
the  fever  nests  lay,  and  the  physical  and  social  in- 
fluences that  so  greatly  affected  the  mortality  in 
particular  localities.  The  late  Mr.  Walker  Qolland  at 
one  time  lived  in  firazenose-street,  and  Dr.  Roberts 
(Robertson  P)  resided  in  Lever-street,  nearly  opposite 
Mr.  Fawdington's  house. 

Mancukibnsis,  F.8.A. 


QUERIES. 

[1,281.1  Phonoo&apht.— Which  is  the  best  work 
to  consult  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  phonography  ? 

AlJ»HA. 

[1,282.J  Kby  to  ▲  Woman's  Hbabt.— Can  any 
reader  inform  me  in  which  of  Dickens'  works  a  de- 
scription is  given  of  the  *'  key  to  a  woman's  heart  P  " 

Alpha. 

[1,283.J  Abbby  Hby,  Gorton.— Can  anyone  say 
if  an  abliey  ever  stood  upon  that  portion  of  Gorton 
known  as  Abbev  Hey  P  It  is  thought  that  at  a  very 
early  period  the  land  belonged  to  one  of  the 
monasteries.  Gorton. 

fl,284.]  Labob  Railway  Stations.— The  new 
Central  Station  in  course  of  construction  in  Manchester 
for  the  Cheshire  lines  Company  is,  I  believe,  after  the 
same  style  as  St  Fancras,  London,  and  St.  Enoch's, 
Glasgow.  Can  any  oorrespondent  give  the  dimensions 
of  each,  showing  how  tne  Manchester  station  ccm- 
X>are8  with  the  other  two  P  J.  B. 

[1,286.J  Salb  Pbto&y.— Can  anyone  give  infor- 
mation respecting  the  legend  connected  with  an  old 
dwelling  at  Sale  called  the  Priory  P  It  has,  I  am  told, 
a  romantic  history,  with  which  is  associated  the  late 
Hiaa  Beswick,  wh)  was  embalmed  and  kept  for  a 
numbeor  of  yean  in  the  Feter^txeet  Museum.   I  have 


inquired  from  many  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Sale, 
but  none  appear  to  know  the  correct  history  of  this 
antiquated  place.  Fbiab. 

[1,286.]  Thb  Bobouoh  Buildinos  Lottbby.— 
Many  years  ago,  I  think  about  1848  or  1850,  the  large 
pile  in  Lon&n  Road,  Manchester,  known  as  the 
Borough  Buildings,  and  situate  Just  by  the  railway 
arch  over  the  street,  was  disposed  of  by  lottery. 
There  were  so  many  shares  of,  I  believe,  £1  each,  and 
the  drawing  took  place  in  the  Com  Exchange.  Can 
any  one  tell  us  the  story  of  this  singular  incident,  and 
say  who  was  the  winner,  and  whether  he  or  his  de- 
scendants still  own  the  property  P       Antiquary. 

[1,287.1  Old  Manchbstbr  Rbsidbncss.- The 
query  of  Abchaolooist  reminds  me  of  another 
house  about  which  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
something.  It  stands  in  Spring  Gardens,  at  the  comer 
of  Marble-street,  and  facing  the  big  open  space  which, 
at  some  apparently  remote  date,  the  Government  are 

going  to  occupy  with  the  much-needed  new  Post 
office.  The  ceuing  of  the  room  (now  an  office)  on 
the  right-hand  side  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  old- 
fashioned  and  elaborate  decoration. 

Antiquary. 


The  (German  Medical  Congress  at  Eisenach  has 
declared  vivisection  necessary  in  the  interests  of 
science  in  general  and  of  medicine  in  particular. 

Professor  Nordenskiold,  the  adventurous  Swede 
who  has  just  accomplished  the  North-east  passage, 
was  fortunate  enougn  during  the  voyage  to  capture 
the  large  and  rare  marine  mammal,  Rvtina  stellerii 
suppos^  to  be  extinct. 

The  B  oval  Academy  ot  Mueic,  it  is  now  under- 
stood, will  decline  the  proposal  of  the  new  Musical 
Corporation  to  unite  with  the  National  Training 
School  of  Music.  The  Academy  is  eelf-supnorting, 
has  a  prestige  that  the  Training  School  will  never 
gain  unless  a  great  change  takes  place  in  the 
management,  and,  above  all,  dislikes  being  patronized. 

M.  Viollet-LeduCi  the  distinguished  French  archi- 
tect and  art  critic,  died  of  apoplexy  at  his  summer 
retreat  at  Lausanne  on  Wednesday.  He  was  in  his 
sixty-fifty  year.  Viollet-Leduc  scared  with  Lassus 
in  the  work  of  the  restoration  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
afterwards  he  carried  out  many  similar  and  important 
works  of  restoration  throughout  France,  including 
Chalons  Church,  Laon  Cathedral,  the  Castle  of 
Pierrefonds,  Amiens  Cathedral,  and  Sens.  His 
literary  works,  all  bearing  on  architecture,  are  too 
numerous  to  meution.  His  admiration  of  mediseval 
structures  permeates  all  his  writings.  His  brother 
Alexander  was  a  landscape  painter,  and  another 
member  of  the  family  was  a  painter  in  water* 
colonrst 
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BBMINISCBKCB»  OF  XAKCHBSTKB  FIFTT  Y1BAB8 

AGO. 

XV.-HSOME    T&ADBBfiy    ENOIZTBBBS,    PB0FS88I0NAL 
MBN,  AND  NOTABILITIBS. 

|1.288,J  Before  touching  on  the  sabjects  of  book- 
sellers and  solicitors,  I  must  ask  leave  to  say  some- 
thing about  certain  traders  and  others  not  already 
referred  to. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  was  a  confectioner's  shop  a 
few  doors  past  the  end  of  Bridge-street,  in  Dean»- 
gate,  kept  by  Mary  Harrison  and  €k).  Though  the 
shop  was  small  the  business  done  in  it  was  large.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  nuiny  wedding 
breakfasts  have  been  adorned  by  bridescakes  which 
have  been  sent  out  from  this  establishment ;  for  it 
used  to  bear  a  high  character  for  the  quality  of  these 
important  elements  of  festivity.  This  old-fashioned 
shop  with  its  small  panes  of  glass  has  retained  its 
original  simplicity,  resisting  most  resolutely  to  the 
present  day  the  tendencies  of  the  times  towards  glare' 
and  grandeur.  At  last,  I  understand,  it  is  to  follow 
the  fate  of  so  many  other  mementoes  of  a  bygone 
age,  and  in  another  week  or  two  will  be  demolished. 
The  business  was  established  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Harrison,  who  lived  at  the  back 
of  the  Dog  Inn,  Deansgate,  near  to  Quay-street,  her 
house  being  approached  by  an  entry,  where  she 
carried  on  the  business  of'  a  poulterer  as  well  as  that 
of  confectioner. 

The  name  of  Micah  Fumiss,  silversmith  and  toy 
dialer,  whose  shop  I  well  remember  fifty  years  ago 
at  the  comer  of  St  Ann's  Square  and  St.  Ann's-street, 
should  not  be  omitted.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me 
that  he  was  one  of  the  very  oldest  traders  in  Man- 
chester, but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  in  busi- 
ness in  the  last  century.  He  was  occupying  the 
same  shop,  however,  about  the  year  1810. 

The  most  fashionable  tailors  fifty  years  ago  were 
Scanr,  Petty,  and  Swain,  next  door  to  Mr.  Furniss, 
and  John  S.  Stubbs,  near  to  Binyons  in  St.  Ann's 
Squaxe ;  whilst  on  the  opposite  side  was  the  shop  of 
Jonathan  Wimpory,  who  was  largely  patronized  as  a 
boot  and  shoemaker.  The  gentleman  who  reigned 
supreme  as  a  hairdresser  was  William  Stoby,  of  St. 
Ann's  Place,  whose  charge  for  simply  cutting  the  hair 


was  a  shilling.  He  began  bnahiess  at  the  beginning 
of  thi«,x)entury  is  Queen-street,  certainly  not  a  street 
io  which  we  should  now  expect  to  see  caciiages  draw 
up  at  a  hairdresser's  door.  The  auctioneer  who  en- 
Joyed  the  largest  share  of  public  confidence  wba 
William  Moms,  whose  rooms  weire  in  King-street, 
near  Four  Tards.  If  any  gentleman  wished  to  adorn 
himself  in  a  pair  of  leather  breeches,  he  would 
assuredly  make  his  way  to  Old  Millgate,  to  the  house 
of  either  old  George  Perkins  or  John  Goodall 

Since  my  former  reference  to  various  Italians  in 
business  here  fifty  years  ago,  I  have  ascertained  that 
in  1790  there  was  a  '*  weather-glass  maker "  named 
Baptist  Bonchetti  carrying  on  business  in  High-street, 
who  was  the  father  of  Joshua  Bonchetti.  already 
alluded  to.  Besides  those  who  were  carrers  and 
gilders  already  mentioned,  Joseph  Gale  carried  on 
that  business,  two  doors  from  Mr.  Merone's  shop  in 
Market-street.  He  was  well  known  as  a  comical 
gentleman,  having  a  great  deal  of  quaint  humour, 
which  manifested  itself  occasionally  in  sly  tricks 
played  not  only  on  friends  but  on  casual  acquain- 
tances, and  betrayed  itself  also  in  the  expression  of 
his  countenance. 

The  most  noted  engineers  of  that  day  were  Peel, 
Williams,  and  Peel,  of  the  Soho  Foundry,  Ancoats, 
and  Galloway,  Bowman,  and  Glasgow,  of  Great 
Bridgewater-street.  These  two  firms  began  business 
fcoon  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
the  latter  of  the  two  consisting  at  first  of  Galloway 
and  Bowman  only,  who  then  designated  Ihemsnlves 
millwrights.  There  were  then  three  oigan  builders  in 
Manchester :  Robert  Bradbury  in  Piccadilly,  Joseph 
Richardson  in  Bloom-street,  and  Renn  and  Boston  in 
Dickenson-street — the  latter  being  the  most  noted 
and  most  largely  patronized. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Brogden,  the  father  of  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Brogden,  M.P.  for  Wednesbury,  at  this  time 
was  a  dealer  in  horses  in  Erery-street,  Ancoats.  This 
led  to  a  considerable  intimacy  with  the  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Brooks,  who  always  had  a  great  fanpy  for 
horses«  Mr.  Brogden  relinquished  this  business,  and 
became  a  contractor  for  cleansing  the  streets  of  the 
town,  occupying  the  town's  yard,  which  now  forms 
part  of  the  site  of  the  new  Town  Hall.  After  this  he  be- 
came a  contractor  for  the  construction  of  railways, 
being  best  known  for  the  construction  of  the  Fuzness 
Railway,  which  crosses  the  sands  at  Ulverston.  I 
well  remember  him  and  his  good-looking  wife,  as  I 
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uaed  to  see  them  ii  the  gallery  ot  Oldham^street 
Chapel  eyery  Sunday  morning. 

I  have  a  yivid  recollection  of  the  figure  of  an 
elderly  gentleman  whom  I  used  to  notice  fifty  years 
ago,  as  he  tracked  his  way  through  the  streetu.  It 
was  impossible  to  see  him  without  being  struck  by 
his  appearance.  He  was  a  large-boned  man  though 
not  corpulent,  was  beginning  to  stoop  a  little,  walked 
with  rather  a  quick  step,  the  expression  t)f  his  face 
indicating  that  he  was  very  much  in  earnest  about 
something,  and  was  most  respectably  dressed  in 
black,  wearing  the  usual  knee-breeches  of  the  period, 
with  silyer  knee-buckle  and  black  stockings,  and 
having  on  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles.  To  those  who 
knew  him  I  think  I  need  not  say  that  this  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Fleming,  who  for  many  years  took  such  a 
lively  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  town.  To 
him,  in  connection  with  Mr.  George  William  Wood, 
formerly  M.P.  for  the  southern  division  of  the  county, 
is  principally  ascribed  the  merit  of  originating  the  gas 
works  of  Manchester  and  placing  them  on  their 
original  basis,  which  has  been  so  beneficial  to  the 
town.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  where  is 
now  the  Blackfriars  bridge,  Salford  was  approached 
by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge  four  feet  wide,  the 
descent  to  which  on  the  Manchester  side  was  by 
means  of  forty  steps,  and  which  was  only  intended 
of  course  for  foot  passengers.  Mr.  Fleming  was  the 
means  of  forming  a  company  and  raising  the  capital 
in  shares  for  the  erection  of  the  present  structure, 
for  passing  over  which  a  toll  was  paid  for  many  years. 
The  speculation  did  not  pay,  and  ultimately  Mr. 
Fleming  bought  up  all  the  shares.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  by  him  on  the  4th  of  January,  1819, 
and  the  bridge  was  formally  opened  by  him  on 
August  1st,  1820.  It  has  now  been  free  from  toll 
several  years.  It  was  owing  to  his  energy,  too,  that 
the  widening  of  Market-street  was  originated  and 
brought  to  a  successful  completion.  He  was  a  large 
manufacturer  of  archil  in  Water-street,  having  begun 
that  business  about  the  year  1790  in  the  same 
premises  which  he  occupied  in  1829. 

At  the  time  we  sp^ak  of,  Dr.  Henry,  the  eminent 
chemist,  was  residing  in  Princess-street,  Hulme. 
Though  he  possessed  the  degree  of  M  J),  he  did  not 
practise  as  a  physician.  He  contributed  to  the 
transactions  of  the  Soyal  Society  as  well  as  to 
the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
and  was  the  (rien4  an4  asyociate  of  Brougham,  of 


Jeffrey,  of  Macintosh,  and  other  celebrated  men. 
His  scientific  knowledge  was  made  available  tor  tho 
public  benefit  by  the  invention  of  that  useful  medi- 
cine known  as  "  Henry's  Calcined  Magnesia,"  which 
was  prepared  by  himself  and  his  brother  Thomas  at 
No.  2,  East-street,  Lower  Mosley-street.  The  latter 
was  an  apothecary  in  King-street,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Bo3*al  Society.  The  magnesia  has  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  same  premises  in  East-street  since  the 
year  1812,  and  is  so  to  this  day.  I  remember  often 
being  sent  there  for  some  w&en  an  apprentice. 

To  come  down  to  a  less  important  matter,  amongst 
the  best-known  teachers  of  dancing  at  that  time 
were  Mr.  Frederick  Cooper,  in  Falkneivstreet,  who 
lived  there  for  some  years,  and  was  succeeded  by-  his 
son;  Mr.  Prosper  Paris,  in  Brazennose-street ;  Mr. 
James  W.  Pitt,  in  Falkner-street ;  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Palmer,  in  George-street.  A  very  popular  teacher  of 
French  was  M.  Alexander  Mordacque,  in  George- 
street,  whom  I  remember  well  as  a  little,  sharp, 
elderly  gentleman.  His  son  I  remember,  too,  as  a 
Grammar  School  lad.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
Church,  and  obtained  his  first  curacy  at  Haslingden, 
or  at  some  place  near  it.  Other  teachers  of  French 
were  M.  Eugene  Vembergue,  in  Falknex^^treet,  and 
M.  Louis  Amand  Beiuvoisin,  in  Clarence-street- 

The  principal  teachers  of  music  whom  I  remember 
were  Mr.  Richard  Cudmore  in  George-street,  Mr. 
Moses  Hughes,  in  the  same  street,  Mr.  James  Hyde, 
in  David-street,  Mr.  William  Sudlow,  in  Hanging 
Ditch,  and  Messrs.  Ward  and  Andrews,  m  Spring 
Gardens.  The  latter  taught  what  was  called  the 
''  Logerian  system  of  music,"  their  rooms  being  at  the 
comer  of  Spring  Gardens  and  Marble-street,  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
district  bank.  Mr.  Andrew  Ward,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  was  leader  of  the  band  of  the  Theatre 
Boyal,  and  died  in  1888  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  Mr. 
Andrews  was  the  son  of  a  popular  comedian  at  the 
same  theatre.  At  the  time  we  are  speaking  of  Mr. 
Ward's  nephew,  Mr.  David  Ward  Banks,  was  appren- 
ticed to  them.  I  became  aoqnainted  with  him 
during  his  and  my  apprenticeship,  and  remember 
seemg  him  frequently  riding  down  Market-street  on 
horseback,  early  in  the  morning,  on  his  way  to  the 
country,  once  a  week  travelling  as  far  as  Bury  and 
Haslingden,  to  give  lessons  in  music  at  various 
schools  and  private  families.  He  afterwards  became 
very  eminent  in  Manchester  as  a  teacher,  an  organist. 
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and  as  a  musical  conductor.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Queen's  first  visit  to  our  city,  80,000  Sunday  scholars 
were  gathered  in  Peel  Park;  they  were  to  sing 
"  God  save  the  Queen,"  in  her  presence  as  she  drove 
round  the  park,  and  Mr.  Banks  was  selected  as  the 
conductor.  Rehearsals  had  taken  place  in  every 
Sunday  school  to  be  represented  on  the  occasiQn,  for 
weeks  beforehand,  and  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  prevent  failure  and  ensure  success.  When,  however, 
the  cnucai  moment  came,  through  no  fault  of  the  con- 
ductor's, the  first  verse  was  haidly  got  through  when 
the  whole  thing  collapsed.  I  was  present  amongst 
the  children  as  a  teacher,  and  noticed  that  when  the 
Queen's  carriage  drew  up  in  front  of  the  platform  on 
which  we  stood,  the  children  became  so  much 
excited,  being  seized  with  such  a  desire  to  have  a 
good  look  at  Her  Majesty,  with  her  gay  surroundings 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  liveried  servants,  horses  and 
carriages,  that  they  forgot  all  about  the  object  for 
which  they  were  assembled,  and  ceased  to  sing. 
Poor  Banks  continued  to  beat  the  air  with  his  baton, 
in  his  elevated  stand,  with  all  the  violent  energy  of 
which  he  was  capable,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  the 
affair  ended  with  a  loud  shout  of  delight  on  the  part 
of  the  singers,  and  a  good  laugh  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen.  The  labour  needed  to  organize  such  a  gather- 
ing, and  the  arrangement  of  multitudinous  details 
beforehand,  formed  an  herculean  task  which  was 
voluntarily  undertaken  principally  by  Mr.  Robert 
Needham,  the  brother  of  our  friend  Mr.  J.  C.  Need- 
ham.  His  death  occurred  shortly  after,  producing 
the  impression  on  the  minds  of  many  of  his  friends 
that  it  had  been  hastened  if  not  caused  by  the 
anxieties  and  toils  he  had  lately  passed  through. 

There  are  several  other  well-loiown  characters  of 
that  day  whom  I  am  wishful  to  mention,  but  must 
defer  doing  so  to  some  future  occasion. 

J.  T.  Slugq. 

THB  BBV.  JOSHUA  BB00K8. 

[1,289.J  Many  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
old  Manchester  parson,  Joshua  Brooks,  are  well 
known,  but  the  following  will  be  fresh  to  the  public. 

When  my  grandfather  was  a  young  fellow  he  was 
one  day  passing  down  Cockpit  Hill,  on  his  way  to  the 
Old  Church,  when  be  saw  Mr.  Brooks  standing  with 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back  (a  favourite  attitude 
of  his)  reading  a  placard  posted  against  a  wall  which 
announced  a  sale  at  Bethany. 


« Bethany,  Bethany,  Where's  Bethany?"  muttered 
the  parson  to  himself,  but  loud  enough  to  catch  my 
grandfather's  ear,  who  at  onoe  called  out,  ''fifteen 
furlongs  from  Jerusalem^  Joshua."  ''Right,  Tom, 
right,"  said  Joshua. 

Cockpit  Hill !  How  the  name  reminds  one  of  thoas 
savoury  veal  pies  which  for  more  than  thirty  yean 
bore  that  name,  and  attracted  hungry  and  tasty  appe- 
tites down  the  narrow  entry  to  the  famous  shop 
where  they  were  dispenssd.  It  is  now  the  Fatted 
Calf  Tavern,  a  most  appropriate  name.  Those  pies 
were  a  feast  for  an  epicure  though  squab, unshapely, 
and  homely  in  appearance,  something  like  a  medium- 
sized  flat-iron,  minus  the  handle. 

In  those  days  the  morning  and  afternoon  daily 
prayers  at  the  Old  Church  were  much  more  fully 
attended  than  now,  there  being  many  resident  neigh- 
bours ;  whilst  the  nave  and  body  of  the  church  was 
something  like  "  Paul's  Walk,"  so  numerous  were  the 
strolling  visitors.  The  wholesale  weddings  attracted 
a  goodly  muster.  One  day  when  Mr.  Brooks  was 
arranging  the  couples  he  spied  out  my  grandfather 
amongst  the  lookers-on,  and  calling  to  him  by  name 
said,  "  I'm  not  going  to  have  thee  coming  here  look- 
ing into  th'  women's  faces;"  to  which  my  graoeless 
grandsire  replied, "  What's  it  matter,  Joshua,  whatfs 
it  matter,  when  I've  sweethearted  most  of  'em  P  " 

Jamss  Bc&y. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

OBSGURB  PASSAGE  IN  TBNKTBON'S  IDYLLS:  THIC 

"OPAL  WABM'd." 

(Query  No.  968,  April  12.) 

[1,290.]  The  pale  blood  of  the  wizard  at  her  touch 
Took  gayer  colours,  Uke  an  opal  wann*d. 

It  is  always  a  pity  when  an  illustration  is  the  most 

difficult  part  of  a  passage.    It  is  as  strange  as  for  a 

window  to  be  the  darkest  part  of  a  room.    There  is 

nothing  in  these  two  lines  from  Merlin  and  Vimen, 

which  contains  any  statement  about  the  subject  of 

the  poem  which  may  not  be  easily  understood ;  bat 

it  has  a  side  reference  to  a  precious  stone,  and  speaks 

of  that  stone  in  a  manner  which  draws  our  attention 

from  the  main  topic,  and  makes  us  ask,  "  Is  it  trae 

what  he  says  about  the  opal  P  " 

We  know  what  is  meant  by  the  pale  blood  of  the 

wizard  taking  gayer  colours.     Merlin  was  old  and 

calm,  but  there  was  that  within  him  which  was 
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capable  of  being  stirred  to  amorous  interest.    We 

are  told  in  another  part  of  the  poem,  that  in  answer 

to  the  pretended  deyotion  of  Vivien — 

The  old  man, 
The'  doubtful,  felt  the  flattery,  and  at  times 
Wculd  flatter  his  own  wish  in  age  for  love. 

Then  when  Merlin  is  telling  Vivien  about  the  circum- 
stances under  which  his  mysterious  secret  was  first 
used,  he  begins: — 

There  lived  a  king  in  the  most  eastern  East, 
I^ess  old  than  I,  yet  older ;  for  my  blood 
Hath  earnest  in  it  of  far  springs  to  be. 

That  is  a  very  natural  touch  for  an  old  man  who 

would  insist  that  he  is  not  so  old  in  nature  as  in 

years.  Tennyson  differs  from  most  poets  in  ascribing 

paleness  to  the  wizard's  blood,  wh^n  what  is  generally 

denoted  by- coldness  or  thinness  is  meant.     Byron 

says:— 

The  cold  in  dime  are  cold  in  blood. 
Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name. 

T.  K.  Hervey  ssys: — 

The  hairs  on  his  brow  were  silver  white. 
And  his  blood  was  thin  and  old. 

There  are  many  passages  in  Shakspere  referring  to 

the  same  subject,  in  vvhich  heat  of  blood  is  associated 

with  love.    There  is  a  passage  in  the  Merchant  of 

Venice : — 

Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within. 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster? 

And  again  in  HanUet : — 

I  do  know 
When  the  blood  bums,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
Finds  the  tongue  vows. 

But  it  is  a  beautiful  poetic  conceit  to  ascribe  to  the 
colour  what  is  generally  associated  with  the  heat. 
The  poet,  however,  in  comparing  the  gayer  tints  of 
the  blood  with  those  of  an  opal,  seems  to  say  that  the 
colours  of  the  stone  are  dependent  upon  heat. 
Took  gayer  colours  like  an  opal  warm'd. 
Of  course  it  is  possible  that  Tennyson  thought  that 
the  beautiful  changes  which  take  place  in  an  opal  are 
affected  by  temperature.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
be  used  that  well-known  figure  which  is  called 
metonymy,  by  which  one  word  stands  for  another 
when  the  words  are  associated  in  meanmg.  Light 
produces  the  changes  in  the  opal,  and  light  is  closely 
associated  with  heat.  Tennyson  may  have  said 
"  warm'd"  when  he  meant  that  the  opal  was  affected 
by  rays  of  light.  I  only  suggest  this,  for  we  know 
that  i)oet8  do  take  strange  liberties  with  facts ;  but  if 
we  accept  the  statement  that  poets  express  things  as 


they  seem  to  be  and  not  as  they  are,  we  must  not  be 

surprised. 

The  poets  frequently  speak  about  precious  stones 

in  a  manner  which  we  do  not  subject  to  strict  scientific 

examination.    Milton  says:— 

Now  glowed  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires. 

And  Dryden  says— 

What  silent  drops  are  those 

Which  silently  each  o  Jiers  track  pursue 

Bright  as  young  diamonds  in  their  infajit  dew  ? 

Anyone  who  vrishes  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
changing  hues  of  the  ojMtl  are  not  dependent  upon 
temperature  but  on  light,  will  find  the  subject  dis- 
cussed in  a  recent  volume  of  the  International 
Scientific  Senes.  The  book  is  Modem  Chromatke,  by 
Ogden  N.  Rood,  and  is  published  by  C.  Eegan  Paul 
and  Co.  The  subject  of  the  fifth  chapter  is  *'  On  the 
colours  of  opalescent  media."  The  writer  gives  some 
curious  experiments  to  show  that  a  mixture  of  milk 
and  water  will  produce  the  effects  of  the  opal.  An 
alcoholic  solution  of  resin  in  water  will  also  produce 
the  effects.  I  will  not  enter  into  details  about  the 
experiments,  but  will  just  say,  that  when  a  little  milk 
was  put  in  the  water  the  refiected  rays  of  light  were 
bluish,  but  the  transmitted  rays  were  yellowish. 
When  more  milk  was  added,  the  bluish  tint  in  the 
refiected  rays  was  overcome  by  the  white,  and  the 
transmittedrays  became  orange.  When  more  milk  still 
was  added,  the  transmitted  rays  became  red.  Pei^ 
haps  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  that  the  reflected 
rays  are  those  which  strike  off  from  the  surface  of 
the  mixture,  and  the  transmitted  ones  those  which 
strike  through  it. 

Mr.  Rood  explains  the  probable  cause  of  the  pheno- 
mena, and  suggests  that  the  beautiful  tints  of  the 
opal  are  probably  in  consequence  of  particles  of  sub- 
stance being  in  the  body  of  the  stone,  and  causing 
the  waves  of  light  to  vary  in  length  and  abundance. 

It  seems  a  shame  to  drag  science  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  poetry.  But  if  poets  use  figures  which 
are  at  variance  with  scientific  facts,  we  are  compelled 
to  do  so.  I  think  Tennyson  associated  rays  of  light 
with  warmth,  and  used  the  word  ''warm'd,"  not 
because  he  thought  that  the  opal  varies  with  the  tem- 
perature, but  because  this  was  a  convenient  word  to 
put  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  he  could  have  used  any  other  term  withoat 
entering  upon  a  long  simile  which  would  have  inter- 
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fered  with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  poem  at  that 
point.  His  meaning  wa»-~as  an  opal,  which  seems 
bluish  white,  takes  gayer  tints  when  the  rays  of  the 
sun  fall  upon  it,  so  the  cool,  quiet  blood  of  Merlin 
was  thrilled  with  amorous  excitement  at  Viyien's 
touch.  Thomas  Kryworth. 

Liverpool. 

PHONOOBAPHY. 
(Query  "So.  1,281,  September  13.) 

[1,291.]  The  **  best  work  to  consult  to  obtain  a 
knoweldge  of  phonography''  is  the  Phonographic 
Teacher,  price  sixpence.  Phono. 

A  LA  OBIENTALE. 
(Query  S'o.  1,253,  August  30.) 
[1,292.]  The  expression  "  a  la  Orientale  **  cannot 
be  considered  strictly  correct.  No  Frenchman  would 
think  of  writing  it  otherwise  than  k  I'orientale.  If 
the  menu  in  question  were  written  out  in  French  the 
error  would  be  a  glaring  one ;  if  in  English,  the  non- 
elision  of  the  vowel  would  be  pardonable,  but  the 
accent  should  scarcely  be  omitted.  The  expression 
ia  so  very  convenient  that  it  is  practically  naturalized 
in  the  culinary  department,  where  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  too  critical  as  to  orthography  so  long  as  our 
palates  are  duly  tickled.  Lincolnisnsis. 

TBNNTSON'S  USB  OF  "  WITHOUT"  AB  A  CONJUNCmON. 

(Not.  1,097  and  1,276.) 

[1,293.1  The  use  of  the  word  '<  without"  in  the 
manner  referred  to  (viz.,  in  pUce  of  ''except"  or 
<*  unless  ")  m^y  or  may  not  be  a  modem  corruption — 
this  I  leave  to  abler  and  wiser  heads  to  decide.  But 
I  do  know  that  it  is  a  local  provincialism  very  com- 
mon in  the  town  in  which  Tennyson  was  at  school 
(of  which  town  I  am  a  native);  and  though  Tennyson 
never  acquired  correctly  the  dialect  of  his  native  di»- 
trict  (as  witness  ''  The  Northern  Farmer,"  which  is 
not  written  in  the  pure  north  Lincoln  dialect),  yet  it 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  he  had  been  quite 
unaffected  by  some  of  the  peculiar  unu  loquendi 
current  amongst  the  people  of  his  native  county. 

LiNCOLNIBNSIS. 

NOBflB. 
(Noe.  1,211  and  1,229.) 

[1,294.]  Mr.  Thomas  Kbywobth's  answer  to  my 
inquiries,  beside  being  rather  ill-natured,  was  almost 
entirely  besides  the  mark.  The  questions  I  put  con- 
cern philology  as  a  science,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
import  personal  feeling  into  the  discussion. 


Mr.  Kbywobth  says  his  authorities  for  the  state- 
ments he  made  were  the  English  dictionaries  of  Dr. 
Noah  Worcester  and  Mr.  Stormouth.  My  query  had 
reference  to  the  dictionaries  of  the  original  language,  . 
Dot  to  second-hand  authorities.  Worcester  and  Stor- 
mouth profess,  according  to  Mr.  Kbywobth,  to  derive 
certain  words  from  the  Norse.  I  want  to  know: 
Firstly,  what  they  mean  by  Norse ;  and,  secondly, 
the  titie  of  the  dictionary  of  the  Norse  langusge  by 
a  reference  to  which  the  accuracy  of  their  assertions 
can  be  tested. 

Dr,  Richazd  Morris,  in  his  Hutorical  OutUna  of 
English  Accidence,  says  **  the  Teutonic  dialects  may 
be  arranged  in  three  groups  or  sub-divisions — ^the  Low 
German,  the  Scandinavian,  the  High  German."  Then 
he  says  that  **  to  the  Scandinavian  division  belong  the 
foUowing  tongues:  Icelandic,  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
Danish.  Thelcelandicis  the  purest  and  oldest  of  the 
Scandinavian  dialects.  The  Old  Icelandic,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  century,  is  often  called  Old 
Norse,  a  term  that  properly  applies  only  to  Old  Nor- 
wegian." Here  we  have  something  clear  and  decisive. 
Old  Norse  is  Old  Norwegian.  Among  the  authorities 
cited  by  Mr.  Kbywobth,  Mr.  T.  L.  Kington -Oliphant 
and  Dr.  Ernest  Adams  use  the  term  Old  Norse  rightiy, 
and  evidentiy  know  what  they  are  writing  about,  bat 
the  loose  way  in  which  Worcester  and  Stormouth  use 
the  word  Norse  (not  the  distinctive  term  Old  Norse) 
goes  far  to  deprive  their  references  of  an^  value. 

Mr.  Kbtwobth,  referring  to  Worcester's  derivation 
of  "  tag,"  viz.,  tagg,  Su-Goth.,  says :  *^  Turning  to  the 
table  of  abbreviations  at  the  beginning  of  the  dic- 
tionary I  find  that  Su.  Goth,  is  explained  as  meaning 
Suio-Gothic  or  Norse.  I  might  have  put  Su.  Goth., 
and  it  would  not  have  been  very  clear  to  most 
readers ;  or  I  might  have  put  Suio-Gothic,  and  that 
would  have  been  very  littie  better;  but  the  authority 
whom  I  was  quoting  gave  me  a  choice  of  terms  and 
I  took  the  one  which  is  best  known.*'  Here,  again, 
there  is  the  vagueness  which  is  opposed  to  tme 
scientific  accuracy.  Professor  Skeat  tells  us,  in  hla 
introduction  to  the  Spedmem  of  English  Literature^ 
that  Suio-Gothic  is  Old  Swedish,  and  refers  us  to  Ihre'a 
Dictionary  of  that  language,  so  that  we  can  trace  his 
references  for  ourselves.  Permit  me  to  put  in  a  plea 
for  the  same  lucidity  and  precision  on  the  part 
of  all  who  discuss  philological  questions  in  these 
columns.  Wbst  Mobland, 
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QUERIES. 

[i;295.]  Thb  Ck)BNC&AEB.— What  becomes  of  the 
landrail  or  corncrake  after  summer  ?  J.  B. 

[1,296,]  A  Phbasb.— Is  '*  of  the  first  importance  " 
or ''  of  the  last  importance  "  the  more  correct  phrase  P 

HiTTITE. 

[l^OT.J  MODB  OP  Catxjuultino  Pbbcbntaob. 
It  is  said  there  are  two  ways  of  calculating  profit, 
Tiz. :  If  a  man  purchases  an  article  for  20b.  and  sell 
for  25s.,  he  is  said  to  gain  25  per  cent  by  some  and 
only  20  per  cent  by  others.  I  believe  that  most  of 
the  mercantile  houses  accept  the  latter  system,  by 
which  it  is  impossible  to  make  100  per  cent  profit. 
Which  is  correct?  E.  R.  R. 

[1,298.]  Db.  Cowlinq.— In  reference  to  your 
interesting  reminiscences  of  Manchester  in  days  gone 
by,  allow  me  to  ask  if  some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  Dr.  Cowling  who  practised  as  a  phy- 
sician or  surgeon  m  Manchester ;  and  what  is  known 
about  him  P  I  believe  he  had  a  brother  who  was  a 
physician  in  Wigan.  G.  E.  M. 

[1,299.]  AUTH0B8HIP  OF  LiNBS —Where  are  the 
following  lines  to  be  found  P — 

It  is  good  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
It  is  good  to  be  happy  and  true ; 

It  is  best  to  be  off  with  the  old  love 
Before  you  are  on  with  the  new. 

Bums  has  something  like  it  in  his  song  **  Here's  a 
health  to  them  that's  awa'.**  My  impression  is  that 
it  is  a  parody  of  Bums's  song,  probably  by  Mr. 
Kingsley,  although  I  have  failed  to  discover  it  in  his 
works.  Alfbbd  0.  Lkgob. 

[1,900.]  Abdwick  Gbbbn  FiFnr  Ybabb  Ago.— 
Will  the  kind  friend  who  has  been  giving  the  very 
interesting  papers  on  Manchester  fifty  years  ago  take 
a  walk  round  the  '*  Green  P  "  One  is  often  attracted 
by  the  little  old-fashioned  places  hereabouts  (notably 
a  small  alehouse  next  door  to  the  church),  and  after 
a  fruitless  hunt  through  Proctor,  Seilly,  and  Abel 
Heywood  and  Son's  ManchesUr  as  it  is,  1839,  we 
turn  from  them  all  unsatisfied  and  fly  to  Notes  and 
Queries  as  the  best  meant  of  gaining  news  of  the  old 
places.  Ivy. 


iNifttrl^as,  i^eytemlet  27, 1879. 


TBNNYSON  ANTICIPATBD. 

[1,301.]  In  Congreve's  Way  of  the  World,  act  ii. 
scene  i.,  a  Mrs.  Marwood  says:  "  But  say  what  you 
will,  'tis  better  to  have  been  left  than  never  to  have 
been  lovedi"  This,  I  suppose,  is  the  lady's  view  of 
the  case,  as  Tennyson's  is  ^e  man's.         Hittitb. 

AUTH0B8HIP  OF  TITUS  ANDBONICUB. 

[1,302.]  I  was  struck  the  other  day  by  the  simi- 
larity of  a  passage  in  this  reputed  play  of  Shakspere's 
to  a  passage  in  an  undoubted  play  of  his,  namely, 
Bichard  the  Third.    In  Bichard  the  Third  we  have : 

Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  wooed? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 

And  in  TituB  Andronicuei 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  wooed. 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won. 

I  would  fain  hope  that  Shakspere  had  nothing  to  do 

with  this  horrid  production,  and  that  the  sinoilarity 

to  which  I  have  alluded  is  the  result  of  a  plagiarism 

from  Shakspere  by  some  unknown  writer.       C.  B. 

Oldbam. 

MATHBW  ABNOUys  PHIUSTINB. 

[1,303.]  Many  months  ago  there  was  an  inquiry 
in  these  columns  as  to  the  origin  of  the  word  "  Phili- 
stine'' in  the  Mathew  Amoldian  sense.  I  have  just 
lighted  on  the  following,  which  I  fancy  is  the  source 
whence  the  scornful  poet  got  his  idea.  It  is  in 
Menzel's  Oemum  Literature,  article  **  Poetical  Phili- 
stinism," and  whether  it  answers  the  query  or  not  it  is 
worth  quoting : — 

The  modems  must  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Tlie 
Philistines,  who  knew  nothing  that  was  nobler  than  their 
domestic  life,  their  family  happiness ;  the  Sentimental- 
ists, who,  looking  upon  modem  life  only  on  its  moumf  ul 
side^  and  unable  or  unwilling  to  rid  themselves  of  its 
fetters,  commonly  poured  fortii  the  tears  of  rapture  and 
effeminacy  for  they  could  not  feel  any  exalted  sorrow ; 
the  Frivolists,  who  on  the  contrary  looked  upon  the 
cheerful  side  of  the  every-day  world  of  the  Philistines, 
and  allowed  themselves  every  licence  which  might  assist 
in  dissipating  their  teditun. 

Chablbs  Bowlby,  Jua. 

CLBBICAL  80BB  THBOAT. 

[1,304.1  How  is  it  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
barrister  sore  throat,  concert  hall  sore  throat,  his- 
trionic sore  throat  P  Let  me  try  to  answer  my  own 
query.  Taking  the  banister  as  suffidentiy  typical 
of  air  the  others  and  regarding  only  him  and  the 
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parson  in  the  comparison,  the  chief  reason  seems  to 
be  that  the  former  addresses  his  superiors  and  pleads 
with  them,  the  other  talks  to  his  inferiors  and 
in  ex-cathedra  fashion  instructs  them.  To  speak 
more  to  the  point,  the  barrister  looks  up  to  his 
auditors,  and  has  his  head  erect  and  his  Toice  pipe 
straight.  The  clergyman  looks  down  from  his  ele- 
vated rostrum  and  his  wind-pipe  is  bent,  whether  he 
is  extemporizing  or  boring  over  a  manuscript.  His 
play  upon  that  perfect  instrument  is  therefore  carried 
on  under  unnatural  circumstances,  and  requires  an 
exertion  which  injures  it:  hence  the  disorder.  The 
remedy  in  the  case  of  a  clergyman  who  has  a  gallery 
in  his  church  would  be  to  preach  only  to  the  gods 
and  never  mind  the  groundlings ;  in  that  of  one  who 
has  only  a  basement  storey,  to  put  himself  on  a  level 
with  his  hearers.  William  Hindbhaw. 

COCKPIT  hill. 

[1,305.]  Cockpit  Hill  is  a  remembrance  of  a  once 
famous  cockpit,  which  during  part  of  the  last 
century  stood  on  the  spot.  It  was  well  frequented 
by  lovers  of  the  sport,  numbering  amoogst  them  the 
Earl  of  Derby  aud  Sir  Henry  HoghtoD,  rival  cock- 
ftghters,  whose  birds  were  often  pitted  there.  Fiom 
an  early  period  cockftghting  was  a  favourite  sport 
with  Lancashire  people.  '*  Connected  with  the  tithes 
of  Eccles  there  is  a  singular  tradition,  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Eighth  or  that  of  his  suc- 
cessor (Edward  Sixth)  these  tithes  became  the  subject 
of  a  bet  on  a  cockfight  and  were  won  from  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Sir  —  Anderton  of  Ince  (more 
properly  of  Lydiate),  in  county  Lancaster.  Acccord- 
ing  to  this  tradition  the  tithes  were  granted  to  the 
duke  by  his  royal  master,  Henry  Eighth.  Sometime 
subsequently  a  cockfight  took  place  in  Westminster, 
when  Sir  —  Anderton  is  said  to  have  produced  the 
first  duck-wing  cock  that  was  ever  fought  at  a  main, 
with  the  vaunting  challenge : — 

There  is  the  jewel  of  England, 

For  a  hundred  in  hand 

And  a  hundred  in  land 

111  fight  him  against  any  cock  in  England. 

The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  on  finding  that  Anderton  was 

able  to  make  good  his  bet,  produced  another  oock 

and  bet  the  tithes  of  Eccles  parish  as  his  share  of  the 

wager.    Anderton  won  the  battle,  and  thus  beoune 

possessed  of  the  tithes.    So  much  currency  has  this 

story  obtained  that  duck-winged  cocks  are  still  called 

Anderton's  Jewels  in  Lancashire." 


There  is,  however,  a  true  story  of  an  eccentric  paav 
son  of  a  parish  in  the  Fylde  country,  who  one  Sunday 
morning  on  his  m,y  to  the  church  espied  a  group  of 
his  parishioners  in  a  close  behind  the  village  inn 
indulging  in  the  q>ort.  H.s  sudden  appearance  threw 
dismay  amongst  them  and  they  expected  a  repri- 
mand, wliich  instead  of  giving  he  leaned  over  the 
gate,  and  became  so  interested  in  the  battle  that  at 
length  he  shouted  out,  ^  haf e  a  crown  on  'th  red  un.* 
Another  sport  of  which  chanticleer  was  the  victiia 
existed  at  our  Grammar  School.  A  contribution  of  a 
penny  was  laid  on  each  lad,  called  *'  cock  penny,"  for 
the  purchase  of  a  cock  for  Shrove  Tuesday,  at  which 
the  lads  threw  sticks,  as  it  was  tethered  to  a  peg  in 
the  ground.  This  sport  was  the  rough  precursor  of 
trapped  pigeon  shooting.  Jauxs  Buby. 

lot.  D.  W.  BANKS  AND  THB  MONDAY  BVSNINQ 

C0NCEBT8. 

[1,306.'}  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  the 
reminiscences  given  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Slvog,  particularly 
^he  one  given  on  September  20th,  about  Mr.  D.  W. 
Banks.  I  have  often  wondered  how  it  could  be,  that 
a  man  who  had  attained  to  so  much  eminence  as  a 
musical  conductor  in  Manchester  could  be  so  ooot- 
pletely  forgotten,  especially  by  the  musical  con- 
tributors to  the  City  News  Notes  and  Queries.  D. 
W.  Banks  was  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  and,  I 
believed,  at  one  time  there  was  no  one  equal  to  him  as 
a  musician  and  conductor  of  concerts  such  as  those 
I  well  remember  him  conducting  at  the  popular 
Monday  evening  concerts  in  the  Old  Free  Trade  Hall, 
under  what  I  consider  now  to  have  been  very  great 
difilculUes,  for  he  had  to  be  conductor  and  accom- 
panist both  in  one— sometimes  on  the  organ  and  some 
pieces  on  the  pianoforte,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  piece  to  be  performed.  There  was  no  band  then, 
the  prices  of  admission  being  so  low  that  a  band  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  best  seats  were  only  one 
shilling ;  the  second  seats  or  gallery  sixpence ;  and 
all  the  rest  threepence —truly  working  class  prioea. 
Programmes  were  printed  every  week  with  the 
whole  of  the  words  of  the  pieces,  and  were  sold  at  a 
penny.  I  have  a  small  number  of  them  now  in  my 
possession,  including  four  Oratorios,  the  JIT eMuiA,  the 
Creadon^  EUjah^  and  Israd  in  Egypt.  I  can  spend 
an  hour  very  agreeably  now  and  then  looking  over 
these  old  programmes,  and  calling  to  mind  who  sanii; 
such  and  such  pieces  and  the  impressions  I  had  at  the 
time  about  each  of  them. 
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Mr.  Banks  encouraged  and  brought  out  as  much 
as  he  possibly  could  at  these  concerts  the  local  talent, 
which  he  was  quick  to  discern,  and  when  found  he 
put  to  the  tore.  He  did  not  entirely  depend  on  local 
talent,  however,  but  had  help  sometimes  from  the 
neighbouringcountyof  Yorkshire,  such  as  Mrs.  Sun- 
derland and  others.  I  think  it  need  not  be  recounted 
the  number  of  Christmas  days  that  Mr.  D.  W.  Banks 
produced  Handel's  masterpiece,  the  Memah,  which 
practice  is  worthDy  continued  by  an  able  successor, 
Mr.  de  Jong.  I  fully  believe  that  the  late  D.  W. 
Banks  and  the  popular  Menday  Evening  Concerts  at 
the  Old  Free  Trade  Hall  effectually  prepared  the  way 
for  Mr.  Charles  HalM  and  the  now  famous  Thursday 
Evening  Concerts  at  the  new  Free  Trade  Hall,  and 
that  it  is  a  misfortune  for  the  working  classes  of 
Manchester  and  Salford  that  the  opportunity  for 
hearing  really  good  music  at  a  working-class  rate  is 
lost  to  them  through  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  large 
room  at  little  cost  and  another  talented  and  energetic 
conductor  like  Mr.  David  Ward  Banks. 

An  incident  came  under  my  own  observation  when 
Mr.  Banks  was  organist  at  St.  Thomas's  Church, 
Pendleton.    When  he  first  went  to  St.  Thomas's,  the 
churchwardens  had  only  a  small  hired  organ  with  six 
stops,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  did  not  quite 
satisfy  the  rising  ambitions  of  Mr.  D.  W.  B.,  nor  the 
churchwardens  either,  one  of  whom  was  the  late 
Jeremiah  Boyle,  a  warm  supporter  of  music  in  Man- 
chester, and  a  friend  of  the  late  John  Isherwood  and 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  organist,  both  connected  with  St. 
Peter's  choir,  Manchester,  at  the  time.    Efforts  were 
accordingly  made,  and  a  new  organ  obtained,  I  think 
from  Wren  and   Boston,  and  it  was  set   up  and 
announced  to  be  opened  by  placard  on  a  certain  day, 
and  that  the  then  leading  organist  of  the  day  would 
preside — Mr.  Wilkinson.  This  did  not  suit  Mr.  Banks, 
who  was  now  a  rising  young  man,  so  he  rebelled,  and 
a  new  arrangement  had  to  be  made,  fresh  placards 
printed    and    posted,   which    said    that   the  new 
organ  would  be  opened  on  such  a  day,  and  that 
Mr.  David  Ward  Banks  would  preside — ^and  he  did, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  coming  a  short  time  afterwards  to  test 
the  instrument.    On  the  opening  day  several  singers 
came  from  Manchester  to  assist  the  regular  choir, 
which  ccnsiflted  of  a  family  from  Pendlebury*— father, 
0on,   daughter,   and   nephew.     Miss  Cord  well,  the 
daughter,  was  a  beautiful  singer,  and  Mr.  B.  was 
proud  of  her.    In  the  evening  more  assistants  came. 


and  one  or  two  of  them  pushed  past  Miss  Cord  well 
(who  was  very  diminutive)  to  the  place  of  honour 
next  to  the  organist.  Mr.  B.  ordered  them  away  and 
Miss  C.  to  come  to  her  own  place. 

Possibly  some  day  soon  somebody  may  see  their 
way  to  adding  to  the  attractions  of  the  at  present 
popular  organ  recitals  at  the  New  Town  Hall  by 
adding  to  them  singing,  and  so  utilize  the  local 
talent  which  Manchester  possesses,  and  thus  culti- 
vate a  better  taste  for  the  fine  old  glees  and  part- 
songs  which  are  so  little  known  by  the  masses. 

J.  HULMS. 
Bt.  Stephen's-fltreet,  Balford. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

DOCTORS  AND  DBUaGISTS. 
(Not.  1.214. 1,227,  an4  1,246.) 

[1,307.]  May  I  add  a  few  words  by  way  of  addenda 
to  Mr.  Slttgg's  very  copious  and  valuable  remi- 
niscences P  He  remarks  that  Horatio  Miller  of  Market- 
street  ''  was  no  common  man,"  and  he  is  quite  right 
in  so  saying.  He  was  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments 
and  fastidious  refinement,  a  perfect  gentleman  in 
manner  and  bearing  ;  somewhat  caustic  and  cynical, 
his  sarcasm  was  withering.  But  he  was  far  from 
unkindly,  as  I  know,  for  he  overlooked  and  advised 
upon  my  luy  Leaves  before  the  volume  went  to  press, 
though  his  own  versification  was  wofully  wanting  in 
poetry ;  one  more  proof  that  criticism  is  a  distinctive 
faculty. 

Mr.  Sluog,  perhaps,  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  H. 
Miller  had  gone  out  with  either  Captain  Parry  or  Sir 
John  Boss  (or  both)  on  one  of  t^eir  early  Arctic 
expeditions.  He  had  been,  as  a  youth,  offered  an 
appointment  as  *'  page  "  to  George  the  Fourth,  and 
rejected  the  ofiFer  as  infra  dig.  At  one  time  I  think 
he  wrote  the  dramatic  critiques  for  the  Advertiser, 
At  all  events,  he  was  a  frequenter  of  the  theatres. 
He  was  in  the  stage  box  of  the  old  Theatre  Royal  the 
night  when,  during  the  performance  of  The  Tentpest, 
the  wires  by  which  Ariel  (Miss  Gardner)  was  sus- 
pended gave  way,  and  she  fell  from  a  considerable 
height  face  downwards  on  the  stage ;  Prospero  (Mr. 
Butler)  being  too  inebriated  to  stand  steadily,  much 
less  rush  to  her  assistance.  Had  he  been  sober  he 
might  have  broken  her  fall,  caught  her  in  fact,  as  I 
from  the  upper  boxes  saw  first  one  wire  snap  and 
then  the  second  with  the  extra  strain.  As  it  was, 
Mr.  Miller  disappearing  from  the  stage  box  was  one 
of  the  first  to  reach  her,  there  being  a  door  communi- 
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eating  with  the  atage  close  to  the  stage  box,  and, 
having  some  medical  knowledge,  was  of  use.  He 
told  us  the  next  morning  she  was  more  frightened 
than  hurt.  I  and  my  friends  thought  she  must  be 
half  killed. 

At  the  last  Manchester  Musical  Festival  (during 
which  Malibran  died)  there  waa  a  magnificent  fancy 
ball  to  wind-up  with,  theatre,  assembly  rooms, 
portico,  all  being  pressed  into  the  service,  and  con- 
nected with  temporary  galleries,  and  a  refreshment 
room  built  over  Charlotte-street.  Mr.  Miller  for  that 
occasion  assumed  the  character  of  a  Jester  (probably 
Touchetone),  having  had  a  model  of  his  own  head 
and  face  taken  for  his  gilt  bauble.  His  dress  was 
rich  and  appropriate — ^two  shades  of  amber  trimmed 
with  gold.  He  looked  the  cynical,  not  to  say 
sardonic  jester  to  a  T,  and  was  fully  capable  of 
sustaining  the  character. 

To  Mr.  Sluqq*s  list  of  druggists  let  me  add 
the  father  of  an  old  playmate  whose  name  was 
Wood,  and  whose  father's  or  stepfather's  shop  was, 
fifty  years  ago,  in  Ancoats  Lane,  almost  opposite  to 
the  end  of  Old  ham-street,  the  first  or  second  shop 
after  the  corner  ^  vaults."  There  were  iron  rails  in 
front,  and  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  door  between  two 
small-paned  windows.  I  name  him,  having  a  notion 
he  was  a  naturalist  as  well  as  a  druggist,  the  shop 
being  crammed  like  a  museum  with  cases  of  stuffed 
birds. 

There  being  some  question  about  the  abode  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Roberts  (not  Bobertson),  permit  me  to  say 
that  he  lived  in  Oldham-street  at  the  comer  of  Back 
Piccadilly  (left  hand  side  up  from  Infirmary),  thence 
he  removed  to  Lever-atreet,  to  the  corresponding 
house,  at  the  comer  of  Back  Piccadilly  on  the  left 
hand.  His  children — daughter  andsons — ^went  to  school 
along  with  me  to  Miss  Spray,  and  later,  the  eldest  boy, 
Ben.  Roberts,  was  for  years  under  the  care  of  the  Rev 
John  Wheeldon,  in  his  school  at  the  upper  end  of 
Oeorge-etreet,  wherd  I  alao  was  a  pupil.  Poor  Ben 
Robc^!  tall  and  thin,  I  think  I  see  him  now, 
stammering  and  boggling  over  lessons  he  could  not 
drive  into  his  round  red  head. 

Isabella  Banks. 

I  can  attest  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Roberts  the  surgeon 
did,  as  Mr.  Slugo  has  affirmed,  once  reside  in  Lever- 
fttreet,  Piccadilly,  and  that  his  house  was  next  but 


one  to  my  eldeet  brother'c.     He  was  my  first  &mily 
doctor  after  my  marriage  in  1834. 

H.  H.  Hadfisld. 

Ecdet  Old  Boad,  Pendleton. 

ABDWICK  OBBKN. 
(Quary  No.  1,300,  September  20.) 
[1,306.]    The  year  1829  was  the  latter  part  of 
George  the  Fourth's  reign,  when  that  monarch  was 
passing   his  time  in  seclusion  at  the   Pavilion  at 
Brighton,  no  doubt  in  wretched  health.    On  the  23rd 
of  April  in  each  year  all  who  could  went  to  Ardwick 
Green  to  see  the  display  of  military.    Soldiers  from 
both  barracks  went  to  do  honour  to  the  birthday  of 
the  "  first  gentleman  in  Europe,"  and  after  a  sort  of 
review  a  "  feu  de  joie  "  was  fired.  Shortly  afterwards 
George  the  Fourth  died  and  medals  were  struck  (of 
which  I  have  one)  on  which  he  is  stated  to  have  died 
on  such  a  date,  '*  beloved,  admired,  lamented."    The 
Green  had— but  this  was  before  my  time— been  the 
scene  of  a  brilliant  gathering,  July  19,  1821^  on  the 
occasion  of  the  coronation  of  that  monarch. 

I  cannot  give  the  required  history  of  the  smaQ 
beerhouse  next  to  St.  Thomas's  Church,  but  as  the 
beerhouses  of  the  present  day  were  only  introdaced 
after  Brougham  was  Lord  Chancellor,  most  likely 
that  was  a  private  house  in  1829.  The  Rev.  N.  W. 
Gibson,  now  Canon  of  Manchester,  was,  in  18^  at 
any  rate  and  perhaps  before,  incumbent  of  the  church. 
He  would  possibly  be  able  to  answer  this  inquiry. 

St  Thomas's  Church,  or  Ardwick  Chapel  as  it  was 
called,  built  1741,  is  the  oldest  church  of  the  Estab- 
lishment in  Manchester,  except  three — the  Cathedral, 
St.  Ann's,  and  Trinity,  Salford— the  last  re-built  1752. 
In  1829  the  congregation  was  wealthy  and  fashion- 
able, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  round  the 
inclosure  generally  occupied  a  high  position.      To 
begin  with,  Ardwick  Hall,  at  the  extreme  south-east 
end  had  finer  foliage  round  it,  but  was  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  now  is.   Mr.  John  Kennedy,  "with 
his  uncommonly  fine  family  of  six  daughters  and  one 
son  (the  present  occupant),  lived  there.  Mr.  Kennedy 
was  one  of  the  band  of  Scotchmen  who  came  to  Mmn- 
choster  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  from  Scotland 
to  make  their  fortunes  here,  and  most  of  whom  sac- 
ceeded.    Dr.  Samuel  Argent  Bardsley,  the  unde  of 
his  more  eminent  nephew.  Sir  James  Lomax  Bardjsley, 
MJ).,  lived  in  the  house  now  so  dilapidated  at  the 
comer  of  Brunswick-street.    In  the  house  no^vr  Mr. 
I  Worsley's,  surgeon,  lived  Mr,  Alexander  Honry,  the 
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f^reat  American  merchant,  afterwards  M.P.  for  South 
Lancashire,  the  father  of  John  Snowdon  Henry,  late 
M.P.,  and  Mitchell  Henry,  M.P.  From  that  house 
Miss  Henry  was  married  to  another  eminent  American 
merchant,  Mr.  George  Wildes. 

A  little  nearer  town  was  Mr.  George  Eraser's,  of 
the  well-known  ftrm  of  J.  Fraser,  Son,  and  Co.,  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  James  William  Fraser ;  also  Mr. 
Henry  Houlds worth,  nephew  of  Thomas  Houlds worth, 
M.P.  in  1829  for  Newton,  and  father  of  Mr.  W.  II. 
llouldsworth,  the  possible  future  member  for  Man- 
chester. Then  there  were  Mr.  Mawson,  Mr.  Rawson, 
and  Mr.  Dawson.  Mr.  Charles  Mawson's  house, 
AUerton  Mount,  stands  much  as  it  did,  and  is  occupied 
now,  I  believe,  by  lieutenant-Colonel  W.W.  Mawson. 
Of  Mr.  John  Bawson  I  do  not  remember  much,  ex- 
cept that  his  daughter  afterwards  married  George 
Wilson  of  Anti-Corn-L%w  fame;  but  Mr.  Jonathan 
Dawson's  house,  a  handsome  old  house  at  the  ex- 
treme north-west  end  of  the  Green,  is  better  remem- 
bered. In  a  room  upstairs  was  a  grand  old  picture,  a 
triptych  by  an  eminent  old  Italian  painter,  which 
hundred?  of  visitors  to  Manchester  were  invited, 
indeed  almost  expected,  to  go  to  see.  It  was  one  of 
the  well-known  lions  to  be  visited  on  the  same  day 
as  Hoyle's  print  works  and  Wood  and  Westhead's 
smallware  factory.  I  do  not  now  remember  the  sub- 
ject—it was  not  one  to  interest  a  child  —  but  I 
remember  it  almost  filled  the  room  it  occupied. 

On  the  north-east  or  Ardwick  side  of  the  Gxeen 
were  many  good  houses,  occupied  l^  Mr.  John 
Barlow,  Mr.  Robert  Christie,  Mrs.  Ffarington,  Mr. 
Isaac  Crewdson,  the  Rev.  William  Gaskell  before  his 
marriage,  and  others.  I  well  remember  accompany- 
ing a  relative,  possibly  in  the  very  year  1829,  to  can- 
vass Mr.  Crewdson  for  some  charity,  when  he  took 
down  a  book  from  a  shelf  which  he  presented  to  me. 
It  was  Baxter's  EoerUuting  Saintif  Rut.  It  stands 
on  a  shelf  in  my  library  now.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
and  not  in  the  least  thumb-marked. 

The  population  of  the  two  townships  which  most 
affected  the  traffic  past  Ardwick  Green  was  in  1821 : 
Ardwick  3,645,  and  Gorton  1,604.  Now  Gorton  alone 
contains  nearly  40,000,  very  many  of  whom  pass  once 
a  day.  The  Bellevue  Gardens  did  not  exist  in  1829, 
so  it  may  be  seen  how  immense  the^  difference  in 
traffic  must  be  in  the  fifty  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  lively  source  of  interest  has  passed  away.  There 
were  a  doten  London  coaches  daily  paasbg  each  way 


in  1829,  with  their  splendid  four-in-hands,  besides 
others  bound  for  Sheffield,  Nottingham,  and  Buxton. 
Many  a  time  have  I  run  out  to  see  the  Red  Rover, 
the  Defiance,  the  Telegraph,  or  the  Feveril  of  the 
Peak  dash  paat.  In  the  last  case  there  was  a  chance 
of  hearing  a  spirited  tune  on  the  guard's  bugle,  a  sort 
of  rehearsal  of  what  he  would  play  a  few  hours  after- 
wards to  awaken  the  echoes  of  Haddon  Hall.  The 
Bellevue  omnibuses  are  rather  a  come  down  from  the 
Highflyer  or  the  Royal  Mail,  but  the  coaches  had  a 
short  reign.  In  1820  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  was  making  progress  over  Chat  Moss. 

F.  W.  II. 


QUERIES. 

[1,309.]  BvBNLBY  Cbossbs.— In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Burnley  several  stone  crosses  are  known  to 
have  been  in  existence.  The  Duke's  Cross  and  the 
Maiden's  Cross  have  disappeared,  but  Stump's  Cross 
and  Stiperden  Cross  remain.  The  latter  consists  of  a 
pillar  of  millstone  grit  surmounted  by  a  wheel-cross 
of  Maltese  pattern.  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining 
further  information  respecting  these  crosses,  especially 
as  regards  the  original  object  in  their  erection. 

R.  R.  R. 

ri,dlO.]  Specimens  fob  the  Micboscopb.— In 
the  City  Netos  of  the  7th  instant  was  an  account  of 
the  meetiog  of  the  Lower  Mosley-street  Natural 
History  Society,  at  which  some  diatoms,  vorticelln, 
and  other  specimens  obtained  from  an  old  pond  near 
to  Marple  Hall,  were  exhibited.  I  should  like  to 
know  if  the  pond  mentioned  is  open  to  all  comers,  or 
is  permission  requisite  to  visit  it  ?  I  should  also  like 
to  know  at  what  other  places,  either  within  easy 
distance  of  Manchester  or  in  its  suburbs,  can  similar 
specimens  or  other  living  things  for  the  microscope 
be  obtained  P  Micboscopist. 


In  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Jeffries  Stone,  of 
Llantrissent.  Monmouthshire,  and  A&hton  Villa, 
Deptford,  whose  personal  eetate  was  sworn  under 
£120,000,  special  provision  is  made  that  the  option 
of  purchasing  the  portrait-drawing  of  himself  by  the 
late  William  Mubreadv,  K.A.,  bei^  his  first  attempt 
in  that  style  of  drawing,  and  whidi  afterwards  led 
to  the  production  of  the  numerous  beautiful  Academy 
figures  by  him,  and  also  the  two  female  Academy 
figures  left  to  him  (the  testator)  by  Mr.  Mulready 
at  his  death,  and  considered  his  finest  productions 
in  that  style  of  drawing,  be  first  given  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  National  Gkdleiy,  or  the  South 
Kensis^n  Museum, 
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AGO. 

XVI.— LAWYKBfl  AND  MAQI8TRATF.8. 

[1,31  l.J  There  were  in  1829  five  barristers  who  had 
odices  in  Manchester,  viz.,  Mr.  Robert  Brandt,  whose 
house  was  at  Pendleton ;  Mr.  John  Frederick  Foster, 
the  police  maf^strate,  his  house  bein^;^  in  Mosley- 
street;  Mr.  Edward  Jeremiah  Lloyd,  whose  rooms 
were  in  King-street ;  Mr.  James  Norris,  chairman  of 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  his  rooms  being  in  St.  James's 
Square;  and  Mr.  John  Walker, who  resided  in  the 
Orescent,  Salford.  Mr.  George  Condy,who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  became  a  friend  of  Horatio  Miller's, 
came  to  Manchester  about  a  year  afterwards.  Ho 
became  editor  and  joint  proprietor  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Adcertiser,  and  a  Commissioner  in  Bank- 
ruptcy. It  was  said  of  him  at  the  time  of  his  death 
that  he  was  an  accomplished  scholar ;  that  there  was 
hardly  a  branch  of  literature  or  art  which  he  did  not 
appear  to  have  studied ;  and  that,  as  a  critic  of  music, 
painting,  or  drama,  he  had  few  equals. 

One  firm  of  solicitors  in  business  in  1829  was  Eccles, 
Cririe,  and  Slater,  to  whom  the  late  Mr.  Stephen 
Heelis  was  articled.  In  1810  the  firm  was  Sharpe, 
Bccles,  and  Cririe,  in  King-street.  They  then  removed 
to  Itedcro8fr«treety  and  about  1822  Mr.  Sharpe  retired 
and  Mr.  Slater  was  received  as  a  partner.  Mr.  Edward 
Bent  was  then  in  practice  in  Kmg-street.  Thomas 
and  Joseph  Nadin  were  also  in  practice  in  offices 
adjoining  the  Queen's  Theatre.  They  were  sons  of 
Joe  Nadin,  the  former  deputy  constable,  and  were 
the  chief  shareholders  in  the  theatre. 

The  principal  town's  business  was  conducted  by  the 
firm  of  Sergeant,  Milne,  and  Sargeant,  in  St.  James's 
Square.  Mr.  Oswald  Milne  being  clerk  to  the  magis- 
trates acting  for  the  division  of  Manchester,  and 
sitting  at  the  New  Bailey.  John  Frederick  Foster 
was  the  stipendiary,  but  designated  the  "  police  magis- 
trate," and  was  assisted  by  six  other  magistrates, 
viz.,  Mr.  James  Brierley,  of  Ardwick ;  Mr.  R.  Fielden, 
of  Didsbury ;  Mr.  Ralph  Wright^  of  Flixton ;  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Ethelstone,  of  Smedley ;  Mr.  John  Greaves,  of 
Pendlebury ;  and  Mr.  Isaac  Blackburneythe  distributor 
of  stamps  in  Brown-street.  Mr.  Wright  was  the 
same  gentleman  of  whom  it  was  said  that  having 
engaged  a  coachman,  with  whom  he  had  agreed  that 


he  should  be  allowed  to  take  vegetables,  he  found 
him  once  taking  home  some  potatoes,  and  hid 
him  apprehended,  contending  that  they  wen 
not  vegetables.  I  am  not  sure  if  there  was  any 
relationship  between  the  Sergeants  and  Oswald 
Milne,  but  the  son  of  William  Sargeant,  the  senior 
partner  in  the  firm  of  attorneys  who  was  in  practice 
before  1810,  was  named  Oswald,  and  entered  the 
Church  in  1829,  possessing  the  curacy  of  St  Philip's 
Church,  Salford.  He  was  afterwards  transfened  to 
be  one  of  the  fellows  at  the  Old  Church.  Mr.  Osfrtld 
Milne's  brother  John  at  that  time  was  coroner  for  the 
hundred  of  Salford.  William  Smalley  Batter,  who 
became  coroner  at  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Milne,  wm 
previously  employed  as  clerk  to  Oswald  Milne  at  the 
New  Bailey.  Mr.  Alfred  Milne,  who  was  the  late 
chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  was  the  eon  of 
Oswald  Milne. 

Our  venerable  and  respected  fellow-townsman  Mr. 
James  Crussley,  shortly  before  the  time  we  aw 
speaking  of,  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Aine- 
worth,  Crossley,  and  Sudlow,  in  Essex-street,  hii 
house  being  in  Cheetwood.  Mr.  John  P.  A8ton,ol 
this  city,  served  the  latter  part  of  his  time  to  Mti 
Crossley,  whilst  his  brother  Mr.  Edward  Aston  serrfli 
his  time  with  Mr.  James  Barrett.  The  first  time  I 
saw  Mr.  James  Crossley,  was  at  a  meeting  called  obi 
forenoon  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  large  room  h^ 
hind  the  old  York  Hotel,  next  to  the  Town.  HA 
in  King-street.  The  object  of  the  meeting  waett 
organize  an -opposition  to  the  incorporation  oftbi 
t9wn,  and  Mr.  Crossley  being  called  upon  to  speil^ 
said  that  you  might  as  well  on  meeting  a  etroa^ 
robust-looking  individual  in  King-street  lay  yoor  hiv 
on  his  shoulder,  look  him  in  the  face,  and  say  to  hhii 
"  My  good  fellow,  you  look  very  ill ;  let  me  adti» 
you  to  send  for  your  doctor,"  as  talk  of  incorpoiatioC 
the  town. 

Mr.  James  Chapman,  the  first  borough  coroner,^ 
then  practising  as  a  solicitor  in  Fountain^fftreA 
having  been  in  practice  for  ten  or  twelve  yean.  ^ 
some  time  we  had  two  coroners  and  two  inquests  f^ 
the  borough,  Mr.  Chapman  holding  one  in  virtae  d 
his  appointment  under  the  Corporation,  and  lit* 
Butter  holding  a  second  under  his  appointment  m 
coroner  for  the  county,  in  the  belief  that  Mr.  Chap* 
man's  appointment  was  illegal  •  On  one  occasion  lb* 
Chapman  summoned  Mr.  Batter  before  the  va^ 
trates  on  a  charge  of  assault  in  connection  with  i* 
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inqueet,  the  latter  beinfi^  held  to  bail  to  answer  the 
ohai^  at  the  eeasions.  The  year  following  the 
yalidity  of  the  charter  of  incorporation  was  confirmed 
by  the  judges. 

Mr.  Georf^e  Hadfleld,  the  solicitor,  afterwards  M.P. 
for  Sheffield,  was  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Grave,  the 
flrm  being  Hadfleld  and  Grave,  their  office  being 
next  door  but  one  to  Mr.  Chapman's.  Mr.  Had  field 
began  practice  prior  to  1815.  Mr.  Alexander  Kay, 
afterwards  Mayor  of  Manchester,  was  then  in  practice 
as  a  solicitor  in  Brown-street,  having  had  his  office 
previously  in  Exchange-street.  He  resided  with  his 
father,  Alexander  Kay,  a  cotton  merchant  in  St. 
John's-etreet,  where  he  had  resided  sidce  he  begun 
practice  about  the  year  1813. 

Mr.  John  Makinson,  the  father  of   the  present 
Salford  stipendiary,  had  his  office  then  in  Brown- 
street,  but  in  1830  removed  to  Market-street  near  to 
the  end  of  Pall  Mali,  where  he  remained  many  years. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Crow- 
ther,  one  of  Wesley's  later  coadjutors.  Mr.  Crowther's 
eldest  son  was  connected  with  the  press,  and  became 
reporting   agent  for  the    Times  for   Birmingham 
and   the     istrict.      He   was   the   brother  o     Mr. 
Joshua  Crowtber,  the  accountant,  and  died  many 
years  ago.    During  my   apprenticeship  I  became 
acquainted  with  James  Johnson,  an  articled  pupil  of 
Mr.  Makinson's,  our  acquaintanc-t  ripening  into  close 
friendship.    He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Johnson,  of 
the  firm  of  Johnson  and  Sharrocks,  wire  drawers,  of 
Dale-street,  and  brother  of  Mr.  Richard  Johnson,  of  the 
firm  of  Johnson,  Giapham,  and  Morris,  who  still  carry 
on  the  same  business  in  connection  with  the  same 
premises.    My   friend  married  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Angus  of  London,  a  large   landed   proprietor  in 
Australia,  who  was  very  active  in  promoting  emigra- 
tion to  Australia  before  the  discovery  of  the  gold- 
fluids   there,  and   commenced   practice,   when    his 
health  began  to  fail.  Being  advised  to  leave  England 
and  settle  in  Australia,  he  set  sail  with  his  wife  and 
two  children,  died  on  the  passage  when  off  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  was  buried  in  the  g^eat  blue  sea. 
Mr.  Thomas  Potter  then  had  his  office  in  Princess- 
street,  and  had  for  an  articled  pupil  a  little  before 
this  time  Peroival  Buntinor,  8)n  of  the  celebrated 
Bev.  Dr.  Bunting.    After wardd  he  had  for  an  articled 
pupil  the  son  of  one  and  grandson  of  another  cele- 
brated Wtfsleyan  minister,  Bateson   Wood,   whose 
grandfather,  tiie  Rev.  James  Wood,  was  another  of 


Wesley's  coadjutors,  and  filled  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Conference  in  the  year  1800,  aad  again  in  180S. 
The  Rdv.  Robert  Wood,  the  son  of  the  Utter,  and  father 
of  Mr.  Bateson  Wood,  was  a  very  popular  minister 
amongst  the  Wesleyaas,  and  was  stationed  in  Man- 
chester several  times,  the  last  occasion  being  in  the 
Grosvenor^street  circuit  in  the  years  1835  to  1837. 
Pr'>fessor  Williamson  married  his  daughtt'r.  Mr. 
Potter  began  practice  in  Clarence-street,  Princess- 
street,  about  1817,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the 
same  premises  in  Princess-street  which  he  had  in 
1829,  and  which  are  still  occupied  by  Mr.  Wood, 
who  before  Mr.  Potter's  death  became  his 
partner.  In  the  list  which  I  gave  of  some  of 
Horatio  Miller's  friends  I  omitted  the  name  of 
Charles  Wood,  the  solicitor,  Brazennose-street.  He 
began  practice  at  the  commencement  of  the  century 
in  Hulme-street,  but  soon  removed  to  the  former 
street.  During  my  apprenticeship  his  daughter 
Rose  recovered  ^3,500  from  a  gentleman  in  London 
for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage. 

There  was  one  gentlemttn  in  practice  fifty  years 
ago  who  was  in  practice  in  the  last  century,  namely, 
Mr.  John  Owen,  who  was  originally  in  King-street, 
but  after  a  while  removed  to  Gartside-street.  The 
following,  who  were  also  in  business  fifty  years  ago, 
were  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  century:— Higson, 
Bagshaw,  and  Higson,  of  King-street;  Henry  Card- 
well  Cooke  and  B^yer,  Mr.  Cooke's  father  being  in 
Greengate  as  a  solicitor  in  the  Isst  century ;  Robert 
Ellis  Cunliffe,  whose  house  was  at  first  in  Princess- 
street;  and  John  Thomson.  Other  principal  attorneys 
were  Atkinson  and  Birch,  of  Norfolk-street ;  Kay  and 
Darbyshire,  Marsden-street;  and  Aldcroft  Phillips, 
of  King-street. 

In  addition  to  the  names  of  those  attorneys  who 
were  in  business  in  1829,  and  who  had  been  so  at  the 
beginning  of  tne  century,  I  must  mention  that  of 
Duckworth,  Denison,  and  Humphreys.  In  1794  Mr. 
George  Duckworth  was  in  practice  at  38,  Princess- 
street;  and  in  1810,  at  the  same  address,  was  the  firm 
of  Duckworth,  Chippindall,  and  Denison ;  whilst  in 
1829,  at  38,  Princess-street,  was  the  firm  of  Duck- 
worth, Denison,  and  Humphreys.  There  was  a 
Jeremiah  Buckley  in  practice  in  Brown-street,  1829, 
who  was  so  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Mr. 
William  C.  Chew  wa^  practising  in  Swan-street  fifty 
years  ago,  whilst  the  firm  of  W.  C.  Chew  and  Son  are 
still  there. 
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I  must  not  forget  the  celebrated  Jack .  Law,  who, 
fifty  years  ago,  was  in  partnership  with  Richard 
Coates  in  Piccadilly.  He  had  a  large  practice  in  the 
police  courts,  and  possessed  those  qualifications  which 
best  enabled  him  to  cross-examine  a  witness*  I  once 
beard  him  cross-examine  a  woman  in  an  affihation 
case,  and  well  remember  its  terrible  severity.  I  omit 
repetitions  and  flourishes.  He  produced  a  letter  and 
inquired  who  had  written  it.  ''  My  brother,"  said  the 
woman.  *'  And  it  is  just  as  true  that  your  brother 
wrote  that  letter  as  that  which  you  have  just  sworn ; 
the  onft's  as  true  as  the  other  P  "  "  Yes."  "  Now,  then, 

did  not  a  man  called  H P write  that  letter  P" 

''  Tes."  Of  course  the  case  was  dismissed.  John  Law 
was  in  practice  in  St.  Ann's  Churchyard  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  and  had  a  brother  David,  who 
in  1791  kept  the  Crown  and  Thistle  in  Half-street. 
Mr.  John  Law's  opponent  was  generally  Mr.  Edward 
Foulkes,  of  the  Star  Tard,  who  had  been  in  practice 
there  since  the  year  1808.  Solicitors  do  not  seem  to 
have  increased  in  number  to  the  same  extent  as  some 
other  trades  and  professions,  for  whilst  fifty  years  ago 
there  were  127, 1  believe  there  are  not  more  that  280 

now.  J.  T.  SLtTQG. 


There  appear  to  be  some  discrepancies  in  Mr. 
8luoq*8  Note  1,288,  which  deserve  correction.  For 
instance,  in  allusion  to  the  shop  in  Deanegate  kept 
by  Mary  Harrison  and  Co.,  your  correspondent  says 
that  she  lived  at  the  back  of  the  Dog  Inn,  near  to 
Quay-street,  being  approached  by  an  entry,  where  she 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  poulterer.  This  seems  to 
me  to  oe  very  improbable,  as  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  any  premises  in  that  locality  at  the  time 
to  which  he  refers  that  would  have  been  suitable  for 
Buch  a  purpose.  There  was  a  Dog  Inn  and  Dog  Bntry 
immediately  opposite  to  the  shop  before  alluded  to, 
in  which  several  small  businesses  were  carried  on, 
and  not  unlikely  hers  amongst  them. 

In  allusion  to  the  fashionable  tailors  fifty  years  ago, 
reference  is  made  to  Scarr,  Petty,  and  Goulborne.  At 
that  time  the  firm  was  Scarr  and  Petty,  Mr.  Goulborne 
not  having  joined  the  firm.  Their  next-door  neigh- 
bours, Oeary  and  Home,  are  overlooked,  and  also 
John  King,  the  father  of  our  respected  city  alderman ; 
—  Varley,  of  Bxchange-street  (quite  a  card  in  his 
way) ;  H.  Verity,  St.  Ann's  Passage,  now  of  Mosley- 
street ;  Taylor  and  Son  of  King-«treet ;  where  also 
resided  the  ^lebrated  M'Stephens,  also  carrying  on 


the  same  line  of  business.  Mr.  J.  S.  Stubbs,  to  whom 
allusion  is  made  as  being  in  this  line  of  business  in 
St.  Ann's  Square  at  the  time  indicated,  was  originally 
one  of  our  earliest  silk  manufacturers,  carrying  on 
business  in  Market-street  Lane,  when  it  was  so  desi^^- 
nated,  his  warehouse  being  in  Cleveland  Buildings, 
having  a  frontage  to  the  street  before  named.  Being 
unsuccessful  in  the  business,  it  ended  in  bankruptcy ; 
after  which  he  entered  upon  the  tailoring  venture, 
which  proved  successful,  and  shortly  after,  what  is  a 
very  unusual  coincidence,  he  paid  the  whole  of  his 
creditors  full  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  with 
interest,  and  died  a  wealthy  man. 

Tour  correspondent  also  says  that  William  Morris 
enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  public  confidence  as  an 
auctioneer.  I  am  very  puzzled  to  ascertain  how  he 
has  contrived  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion.  I  knew 
the  man  very  well.  He  was  originally  clerk  to 
"  Lord  Howe,"  whom  he  succeeded ;  and  I  think  if  he 
had  awarded  him  about  a  third-rate  position  in  his 
profession  it  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  mark. 
What  about  William  Capes  (afterwards  Capes  and 
Smith),  who  began  business  in  1825,  and  immediately 
took  first  rank  in  the  profession ;  James  Shawcross 
(afterwards  Shawcross  and  Wilcock) ;  Thomas  Fisher, 
Jasper  Fletcher,  Jacob  Goodier,  and  William  Hamer, 
all  of  whom  did  a  more  extensive  and  lucrative  busi- 
ness than  ever  he  did  P 

His  allusion  to  leather  breeches  makers  is  also 
faulty,  wherein  he  states  that  George  Perkins  resided 
in  Old  Millgate.  I  knew  Perkins  very  well.  His 
place  of  business  was  near  the  Swan  Hotel,  Withy 
Grove.  He  was  very  fond  of  music,  and  led  the  choir 
in  Mr.  Combes's  Chapel,  Salford. 

I  think  your  correspondent  is  wrong  in  his  allusion 
to  Joseph  Gale.  I  know  that  he  was  in  business  as  a 
hatter,  and  had  a  shop  near  to  Miss  Boardman  ia 
King-street  about  the  time  to  which  he  refers.  He 
was  very  fond  of  greyhounds,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  he  coursed  away  the  whole  of  his  substance. 

In  making  allusion  to  Bichard  Andrews,  the 
musician,  as  being  the  occupier  of  a  house  which 
stood  upon  the  site  which  the  Manchester  and  Livei^ 
p^ol  Bank  now  occupies  in  Spring  Gardens,  he  is  also 
wrong.  The  house  he  occupied  was  the  one  next  past 
Marble-Street,  nearer  to  the  old  Queen's  Theatre. 

BoBiEBT  Wood. 

Baaholme. 
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QUERt^S. 

[1^12.1  Dr.  Warbbn.— Was  the  late  Dr.  Warren 
expelled  from  the  Wesleyan  Socinty ;  or  did  he  retire 
from  the  ConnezioD, in  which  he  had  become  eminent, 
for  any  doctrinal,  or  what,  reason  P       Enquibbb. 

f  l,d13.J  Mb.  Hbpwobth  Dixon.— Was  this  gen- 
tleman ever  employed  in  a  Manchester  cotton  mill  P 
I  have  heard  that  he  received  his  education  in  the 
evening  classes  of  the  ^coats  Lyceum. 

Sblf-hblp. 

fl,314.]  Db.  Dalton  and  Ck)LonB  Blindnbss 
It  is  said  Dr.  Dalton  could  not  distinguish  colours, 
and  yet  he  was  the  inventor  of  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  modem  colours  t    How  could  this  be  P 

Ignobamus. 

fl.315,]  Tbmfbbancb  Discussion  in  Stbysn- 
bon  Squabb. — GtkU  any  ^ood  m«'mory  reader  give 
iofurmation  of  a  very  early,  if  not  the  first,  discussion 
on  teetotalism,  which  was  held  on  several  evenings  in 
Stevenson  Square  between  forty  and  fifty  yean 
agoP  The  disputants  were,  so  I  understand,  a  brewer 
of  Ardwick  (UdallP)  and  Dr.  Grindrod,  then  a  drug- 
gist, and  now  or  late  of  Malvern.  Mona. 

[1,316.]  Lancashibb  Glbb  Wbitbbs.— In  com- 
pliance with  a  request  to  give  a  lecture  or  gossip  on 
this  subject,  I  am  at  present  engaged  in  collecting 
materials.  These  seem  very  scant  indeed.  The  only 
names  even  with  which  I  have  thus  far  met,  are 
Elliot  (at  one  time  alto  at  the  Manchester  Cathedral), 
William  Shore, Dr.  Wainwright  (uncleof  Wm.Sudlow, 
once  organist  of  the  Manchester  Cathedral),  Joseph 
J.  Harris,  Tarwood,  and  Dr.  Hiles.  If  any  of  your 
readers  could  furnish  me  with  any  facts,  anecdotes, 
or  lists  of  glees  by  these  gentlemen,  or  with  any  other 
names  or  facts,  I  should  feel  exceedingly  obliged. 

John  Towbbb, 

Formerly  leading  singing*boy  at  the  Manchester 

Cathedral. 

Brnnswlck-ftMet,  O.-on-X.,  ICanohefter. 


At  the  Fortschritt  mine,  in  Bohemia,  regular  tides 
have  been  ob-^rved  in  the  underground  waters 
during  Ax  months.  A  similar  phenomenon  having 
been  reported  from  America,  it  has  been  suggested 
to  the  Vienna  Academy  that  requests  bo  sent  out 
for  observations  to  be  made  at  several  arteaians 
wells  in  Europe. 


iSitttrlyas,  etMtt  11,  1879. 


NOTES. 


FITS  SUNDAYS  IN  FBBBUABT. 

[1,317.J  The  occurrence  of  five  Sundays  in  Feb- 
ruary is  not  so  rare  as  may  be  supposed  by  readers  of 
a  paragraph  in  the  World,  written  in  the  style  of  Old 
Moorti's  Almanack,  and  extensively  copied  by  other 
newspapers.  An  easy  reference  to  De  La  Bae's  Per- 
petual Calendar  will  prove  that  thrice  in  each  century 
February  hath  five  Sundays,  thus :— 1728, 1766, 1784 ; 
1824,  1862,  1880 ;   1920,  1948,  and  1976. 


A  FAVOUBITB  QUOTATION  AND  ITS  S0T7BCB. 

[1,318.J  MassiBger.  A  Very  Woman.  Act  i?., 
scene  3 : — 

Though  the  desire  of  fame  be  the  last  wealoiess 

Wise  men  put  off. 
Milton.    Lyciias.    Lines  70, 71  :— 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise. 

That  last  iofirmity  of  noble  minds. 
Both  these  passages  are  evidently  taken  from  Tacitus 
who,  in  speaking  of  the  desire  for  fame,  calls  it:— 
*'  Ultima  ilia  infirmitas  nobilium  animorum."  Milton's 
line  is,  in  fact,  as  close  a  reproduction  of  this  as  the 
English  words  and  his  rhythm  will  allow. 

HlXTITB. 
**THB  BANHS.^ 

[1,319. J  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  the  clergy, 
especially  the  more  luvenile  portion  of  them,  persist 
in  saying  ''just  cause  or  impediment"  when  publish- 
ing  the  banns  of  marriage  P  The  correct  words  are 
**  cause  or  just  impediment."  I  think  if  some  irate 
stickler  for  correctness  were  to  forbid  the  banns 
because  they  had  not  been  reed  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  he  might  be  entitled  to  have  tbem 
read  over  again  correctly.  How  sheepish  a  curate 
would  look,  and  how  he  would  blush  if  sneh  a  ttdnig 
were  to  happen  I 

I  fancy  that  the  occurrence  of  **  just  cause"  ("there- 
fore if  any  man  can  show  any  just  cause")  in  the 
**  thirdly  *  of  the  first  general  address  in  the  marriage 
service,  and  of  ''impediment"  in  the  particular  ad- 
dress to  the  two  "persons  that  shall  be  msrried" 
added  to  a  confidence  in  memory,  will  perhaps  explein 
this  not  nnfrequent  little  pulpit  slip. 

AmoiiTous. 
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REMINISGBNCBS  OF  MANCHIfiSTBB  FIFTY  YBABS 

▲GO. 

XVII.— BOOK8ELLEB8. 

[1,320.1  In  1829  the  first  bookseller'fl  shop  you 
met  with  coming  up  Marketrstreet  on  the  left  hand 
side  was  Ihat  of  James  Everett.  He  was  orif^inally 
a  Wesley  an  minister,  and,  owing  to  some  ph3*sical 
incapacity,  he  became  after  a  time  what  is  techni- 
cally called  by  the  Wesleyans  a  supernumerary,  srd 
entered  into  business  for  some  years.  He  then 
re-entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  and  in  the  year 
1849  finally  left  the  body.  His  shop  fifty  years  ago 
was  near  the  present  end  of  Ck)rporation-8trebt,  but 
he  afterwards  removed  higher  up  to  a  shop  near  the 
end  of  New  Cannon-street.  As  I  used  to  make  hint  ten 
gallons  of  ink  at  once  and  take  it  to  him,  1  remember 
him  well,  being  generally  met  by  some  quaint 
remark  as  to  the  quality  of  the  ink.  He  resided  in  a 
kind  of  square  called  Sedgwick's  Court,  which  turned 
out  on  the  riverside  of  Deansgate  between  St.  Mary's 
Gate  and  the  old  Bridge.  I  recollect  having  been 
sent  to  bis  house  one  Sunday  morning  early  with  a 
request  that  he  would  preach  at  Oldham-street 
Chapel  that  morning.  He  was  a  popular  preacher, 
and  author  of  several  works,  the  most  noted  of  which, 
the  Wedeyan  Takings,  was  published  anonymously. 
There  was  one  which  he  published  about  sixty  years 
ago,  which  made  no  small  stir  at  the  time,  and  of 
which  the  publication  was  suppressed,  I  believe. 
Hence  I  find  the  recollection  of  it  has  nearly  passed 
away.  One  of  the  earliest  things  of  the  kind  which  I 
can  remember  is  the  handling  of  a  copy  of  this  work 
which  my  father  possessed, and  looking  at  one  of  the 
illustrations.  It  was  called  The  Parson  and  the  Cat, 
and  was  intended  to  take  off  the  parson-hunting 
tendency  of  the  age.  It  was  cast  in  the  **John 
Gilpin  "  mould,  and  narrated  in  verse  how  a  certain 
parson,  returning  home  disappointed  of  his  day's 
sport,  espied  a  lad  with  a  cat  and  induced  bin  to  set 
poor  pu58'  down  and  let  the  dogs  be  after  her.  The 
instinct  of  the  cat  induced  her  to  get  as  far  out  of  the 
way  of  the  dogs  as  she  could  by  clambering  up  the 
hind  quarters  of  the  horse,  then  up  the  back  of  the 
rider,  then  on  to  his  head.  There  was  a  picture  of 
the  scene  of  the  hat  and  wig  of  the  rider  flying  away, 
and  the  cat  setting  her  claws  on  to  the  bald  head  of 
the  poor  affrighted  and  tortured  pazson. 


The  next  bookseller's  shop  on  the  same  side 
that  of  Ebenezer  Thomson  and  Sons,  who  occupied 
the  shop  No.  20,  at  the  corner  of  Cromford  Court, 
next  to  the  one  in  which  I  was  apprenticed,  which 
was  then  No.  21,  the  numbers  running  consecutively 
at  that  time.  In  1790  the  same  shop  was  occupied 
by  James  Thomson,  bookseller.  In  1810  it  waa 
divided  into  two  shops,  one  being  occupied  by  James 
Thomson  and  Son,  the  son  being  Ebenezer,  who  lived 
at  the  back  of  New  Windsor,  Salford.  In  1815  the 
shop  was  restored  to  its  original  dimensions,  and 
Ebenezer  had  the  business  to  himself,  the  father 
having  retired,  and  residing  at  '*  Cbeetham  Cottage 
Town,"  Bed  Bank.  In  1824  the  firm  was  still 
Ebenezer,  but  in  1829  it  was,  as  I  have  stated,  E. 
Thomson  and  Sons,  and  a  year  or  two  after  was 
changed  to  James  and  Joseph  Thomson.  They  were 
known  chiefly  as  dealers  in  books  on  mechanics  and 
the  various  branches  of  civil  engineering,  and  did  a 
large  trade  in  bookbinding.  They  carried  on  the 
business  many  years.  The  younger  brother,  Joseph, 
died  some  years  since,  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  James  three  or  four  years  ago  He  was 
staying  at  the  same  hotel  in  Southport  with  myself, 
and  his  residence  was  near  Bowness. 

The  next  bookseller  to  the  Thomsons  was  W.  Dean, 
near  the  end  of  New  Cannon-street.     In  1810  the 
shop  was  next  door  to  that  of  Mr.  Hargreaves,  the 
druggist,  and  kept  by  B.  and  W.  Dean.    In  1815  they 
had  removed  to  the  corner  of  Brown-street,  where 
they  remained  some  years,  but  in  1824  there  was  only 
William  in  the  concern ;  and  in  1829  the  business  had 
crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  again. 
When  the  Deans  were  at  the  comer  of  Brown-street 
they  printed  the  Manchester  Directory  for  Pigot,  aixl 
published  it  conjointly  with  him,  Pigot  being  at  that 
time  merely  an  engraver  and  not  a  letterpress  printer. 
J  Ames  Pigot  was  an  engraver  in  Back  Falkner-etreet 
in  1794,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Fountain-street, 
where  he  was  at  the  time  I  came  to  Manchester.     At 
that  time  his  son  was  in  partnership  with  him,  tho 
father  living  in  Polygon  Avenue,  Ardwick,  and  James 
the  son  in  Marble-street,  at  the  back  of  Ward  and 
Andrews,  where  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Die- 
trict  Bank  now  stands. 

The  next  bookselIer*s  shop  or  stall,  between  the 
shops  of  Watson,  the  trunk-maker,  and  Hargreavea, 
the  druggist,  in  the  old  part  of  Market-atxeet  not  yet 
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pulled  down,  was  that  of  old  Weatherly,  about  whom 
80  much  has  been  already  said  in  these  columns. 

In  proceeding  up  Market-street,  we  next  came  to 
quite  a  nest  of  booksellers,  all  close  together,  the 
first  of  whose  shops  was  that  of  Thomas  Forrest. 
His  history  in  one  respect  is  in  teresting,  inasmuch  as 
he  came  to  Manchester  to  seek  his  fortune  with  a 
fellow-journeyman  printer,  named  Jeremiah  Garnett, 
of  whom  I  shall  have  more  to  say  shortly.  They 
worked  together  on  the  newlyestablished  Mancliester 
Guardian  for  a  short  time,  and,  whilst  Garnett  re- 
mained at  his  post,  ultimately  becoming  a  partner, 
Forrest,  8ometime  about  1822  or  1823,  took  a  shop  in 
the  Old  Exchange  Passage,  and,  about  1828,  remoyed 
to  the  shop  adjoining  the  then  Brooks's  Bank  in 
Market-street.  He  was  the  only  bookseller  who 
would  allow  the  publications  of  the  Unitarian  body 
to  lie  on  his  counter.  He  had  a  good  business  in 
printing  and  stationery,  which,  after  some  changes, 
passed  in  1853  into  the  hands  of  his  former  appren 
tices  Mesffs.  Johnson  and  Bawson,  who  have  some- 
what extended  it,  and  carry  it  on  in  the  same 
premises. 

Arter  passing  the  shop  of  Mary  Lowe  and  Co., 
tailors,  and  the  Old  Palace  Inn,  the  next  shop  at  the 
comer  of  Palace-street,  was  that  of  Mr.  John 
Boberts,  bookseller  and  stationer.  He  was  the  son 
of  one  of  Wesley's  early  coadjutors,  and  brother  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Boberts,  the  surgeon,  of  Lever-street. 
Being  an  intimate  friend  of  my  father's,  I  knew  him 
well,  and  have  spent*  many  days  at  his  house  in 
Piccadilly,  next  door  to  Mr.  Bloor's,  and  opposite  the 
end  of  Port]and-st]:;^et,  wh^n  a  boy,  on  a  visit  with 
my  mother.  He  began  business  about  the  first  yBar 
in  the  present  century,  and  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  bis  father,  being  stationed  at  the  time  at  the 
Oldham-street  chapel,  after  the  service  there  one 
week  evening,  announced  to  the  congregation  that 
fais  son  had  begun  business  in  Mttrket-street,  as  a 
bookseller  and  stationer.  His  business  was  noted  as 
the  oldest  stationery  business,  and  also  for  the  enor- 
mous number  of  bill  stamps  which  he  sold,  disposing, 
I  believe,  of  more  than  all  the  other  dealers  in  them 
in  Manchester  put  together.  He  was  a  very  upright 
tradesman,  tery  genial,  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and 
stuck  to  business  nearly  to  the  last,  leaving  behind 
him  a  handsome  fortune.  He  had  an  only  son, 
Thomas,  who  was  remarkably  corpulent  for  so  young 
a  man,  and  who  died  a  few  years  after  he  was 


married.  Mr.  Boberts  did  a  large  stationery  and 
bookbinding  trade,  vvhich  was  practically  managed 
by  Mr.  John  Leigh,  who  married  Mr.  Boberts'  relative 
and  assistant,  Miss  Andrews,  and  sucseeded  him  in 
the  business.  After  his  retirement  Mr.  James 
Cheetham  took  the  business. 

Three  doors  higher  up  the  street  was  the  shop  of 
Mr.  Charles  Ambery.  He  was,  perhaps,  more  of  a 
seller  of  books  than  any  hitherto  named,  as  if  my 
memory  serve  me  aright  he  did  nothing  in  stationery. 
He  had  not  been  in  this  business  long  befor«)  1829, 
having  been  a  joiner  previously,  but  being  connected 
with  Bennett-street  Sunday  School — with  which  Mr. 
Benjamin  Braidley  was  also  associated — the  latter 
provided  him  with  the  means  of  beginning  business 
as  a  bookseller,  ior  which  he  had  already  manifested 
a  taste.  He  was  well  supported  by  Church  people, 
and  did  a  large  trade.  I  occasionally  see  what  has 
been  a  very  handsome  Bible  and  Prayer-book  bound 
together,  in  the  hands  of  an  elderly  married  lady, 
which  was  purchased  at  his  shop  before  she  was 
married. 

Next  door  to  Mr.  Ambery  was  the  shop  of  Mr, 
John  Boyle.  I  well  remember  him  as  a  very  old 
man.  In  1810  he  was  in  Deansgate,  and  in  1815  he 
was  lower  down  Market-street,  near  the  shop  which 
is  now  Darbyshire's,  the  confectioner's,  his  house 
being  in  Hodson-street,  Salford.  After  that  he  went 
still  lower  down,  occupying  a  site  near  the  present 
omnibus  company's  office.  From  there  he  went  into 
the  Market  Place,  \7here  he  was  in  1824,  but  at  last 
reached  tha  shop  at  the  comer  of  Marsden  Square, 
where  he  was  when  I  was  an  apprentice. 

Crossing  over  the  end  of  High-street,  we  next  came 
to  the  bookshop  of  T.  S.  Gregson,  the  first  shop  in 
Egyptian  Buildings,  Jewsbury  and  Whitlow's  being 
the  second,  and  Miles  Cra<>ton's,  the  hatter^s,  being 
third.  Grt^gson  was  the  author  of  a  book  which  is 
now  becoming  rare,  called  Oimcrackiana,  composed 
mainly  of  poetic  and  hnmorous  descriptions  of  Man- 
chester men  and  things,  a  specimen  of  which  was 
given  in  a  previous  note  on  "  Hooker's  in."  Poor 
Gregsnn  gave  way  to  a  little  failing,  and  his  shop  in 
a  few  years  gave  him  up.  It  appears  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  frequenting  the  George  and  Dragon  at 
the  corner  of  Tork-street  and  Fountain-street,  and 
that  on  one  occasion  he  was  turned  out,  and  requested 
not  to  enter  it  again.  At  the  time  he  was  assistant 
bookkeeper  at  the  shop  of  a  neighbouring  ilrm,  and 
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shortly  af t6rwardfl  the  followinfif  stanzas  were  found 
on  the  flyleaf  of  a  roagh  day-book  in  his  writing. 
The  first  is  a  quotation,  I  believe,  and  in  the  second 
he  evidently  tries  to  relieve  his  feelings : — 

BLOWIKO-XTP    DAT. 

Who'eer  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'eer  his  toilsome  journey's  been, 

Must  sigh  to  think  how  oft  he's  found 
His  wannest  welcome  at  an  inn. 

Ihe  contrary  we  here  may  trace ; 

For  quaffing  off  an  extra  fliigon 
The  writer,  held  in  sad  disgrace. 

Was  banished  from  the  George  and  Dragon. 

After  leaving  the  shop  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Binyon  as  a  confectioner,  who,  whilst  there,  opened 
the  Beehive  restaurant  under  the  Palace  Inn,  which 
was  the  first  extensive  restaurant  established  in 
Manchester. 

The  last  shop  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Market-street 
was  that  of  Joseph  Gleave.  He  was  an  old  Man- 
chester bookseller,  having  been  in  business  several 
years  before  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in  Sothem- 
street,  a  small  street  which  turned  out  of  Priestner- 
street  in  Alport  Town.  He  then  removed  to  Alport- 
street,  and  thence  to  the  comer  of  John*8treet  and 
Deansgate.  This  was  his  principal  place  of  business, 
where  he  published  a  Hebrew  Grammar  by  Dr.  Bay  ley. 
The  House  of  Stanley,  Bennet's  Oratory,  and  others. 
A  short  time  before  his  death  he  opened  the  Market* 
strebt  shop  as  a  branch.  There  was  a  John  Gleave,  a 
dealer  in  second-hand  books  in  1829,  not  far  from 
Marsden  Square,  who,  I  believe,  was  a  son  of  Joseph, 
but  was  only  there  a  few  years.  J.  T.  Sluog. 


NoTB  ON  Mb.  Wood's  Comment.—I  thank  Mr. 
RoBEBT  Wood  for  his  attempt  to  cnrrect  what  he 
calls  some  of  my  discrepancies,  but  am  sorry  to  have 
to  correct  the  corrector.  He  is  wrong  in  most  of 
what  he  says.  He  is  probably  right  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Dog  Entry,  for  I  find  there  were  two  publrc- 
houses  in  Deansgate,  one  of  which  was  called  the  Dog 
Tavern,  somewhere  opposite  to  Harrison's  shop,  and 
the  other,  known  as  the  Dog,  was  near  the  end  of 
Quay-street,  kept  by  Mr.  Burrows,  whose  lovely 
daughter,  Phcebe,  became  the  first  wife  of  a  gentle- 
man who  has  g^wn  to  be  one  of  our  merchant 
princes.  Mr.  Wood  next  says  that  I  alluded  to  Scarr, 
Petty,  and  Goulborne,  but  that  Mr.  Goulborne  had 
not  then  Joined  the  firm.  I  never  mentioned  him,  or 
alluded  to  him  in  any  way.    The  third  partner  at 


that  time  was  Mr.  Swain,  whose  name  I  mentioned. 
He  blames  me  for  overlooking  the  names  ot  certain 
tailors,  forgetting  that  I  have  not  pretended  that 
these  remiLiacences  were  exhaustive,  and  amongst 
them  mentions  some  who  were  not  in  busi- 
ness in  1829.  Neither  Verity  nor  M'Stephena 
were  in  business  then,  and  Mr.  King  was  a 
woollen  draper,  not  a  tailor.  Mr.  J.  S.  Stubbs  was 
certainly  in  the  Square  at  that  time.  Amongst 
the  auctioneers  he  names  Jasper  Fletcher,  who  wss 
not  then  an  auctioneer.  There  were  two  gentlemen 
of  that  name  in  business  in  Manchester  in  1829,  oae 
of  whom  WHS  a  tailor  in  Bridge-street  and  the  other 
in  partnership  with  Mary  Ann  Fletcher  as  a  hosier 
and  haberdasher  in  Market-street.  Mr.  Thomss 
Fisher  was  a  sheriff's  officer,  but  I  believe  did  not  at 
that  time  practise  as  an  auctioneer.  Neither  was  Mr. 
William  Hamer  one,  though  Richard  his  father  was. 

Mr.  Wood  next  denies  that  George  Perkins,  the 
leather  breeches  maker,  resided  at  thit  time  in  Old 
Millgate,  and  adds,  "  I  knew  him  well."  The  only 
answer  I  have  to  make  to  this  strange  correction  (?) 
is  an  appeal  to  the  Manchester  Directory  of  1829,  in 
which  Mr.  Wood  will  find  three  names  under  the  head 
of  "  Glovers  and  Breeches  Makers,"  viz.,  *'  James 
Adshead,  18,  St.  Ann's  Square ;  John  Goodall,  5,  Old 
Millgate ;  and  George  Perkins,  10,  Old  Millgate ! " 

Mr.  Wood's  next  correction  is  almost  as  astonish- 
ing, viz.,  that  Joseph  Gale  was  not  a  carver  and 
gilder  in  Market-street,  but  a  Jiatter  in  King-street, 
near  to  Miss  Boardman's.  Mr.  Wood's  memory  again 
fails  him  entirely  here,  tor  there  was  no  hatter  in 
Manchester  of  that  name,  and  I  so  well  remember 
Mr.  Gale  as  being  a  carver  and  gilder  nearly  opposite 
the  shop  where  I  lived,  that  I  cannot  be  mistaken. 
I  must  appeal  to  the  Directory  if  Mr.  Wood  still 
disputes  it. 

The  last  correction  is  a  very  trifling  affair.  I 
stated  that  Ward  and  Andrew's  rooms  were  at  the 
left-band  corner  of  Marble-street  and  Spring  Gardens. 
Mr.  Wood  says  they  were  at  the  right-hand  corner. 
I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  plate  on  their 
door,  and  think  I  am  right.  I  cannot  refer  to  any 
proof,  for  poor  Bank^,  who  was  then  articled  to  them, 
though  still  alive  is  a  confirmed  invalid,  sufttfrin^f 
from  softening  of  the  brain,  and  dependent  up*i& 
others  for  support.  (I  wish  something  could  be  done 
for  him.) 

Such  corrections  I  think  rather  too  bad.    No  doubt 
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in  attempting  to  cover  so  much  ground  I  may  occa- 
sionally commit  an  error,  and  when  that  is  so  I  shall 
be  very  thankful  to  be  put  right.  But  I  respectfully 
submit  that  he  who  undertakes  that  duty  should  be 
careful  that  he  is  himself  right ;  and  I  must  protest 
against  such  a  fashion  as  Mr.  Wood's.  Corrections 
ought  themselyes  to  be  correct.  J.  T.  Sluog. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

BFBCIMSN8    FOB    TUX    MICB08G0PB. 
(Query  Ko.  1,310,  Baptemb^r  27.) 

[1,321.]    The  old  pond  in  which  the  diatoms  and 

Torticellfe  were  obtained  is  intheyardnf  Marple  Hall, 

and  I  assume  that  no  permission  is  required  to  Tisit 

it.    When  our  Lower  Mosley-street  friends  were  there 

they  obtsined  from  it  not  only  some  of  the  water, 

which  was  put  into  small  bottles,  but  some  of  the 

algso  which  almost  filled  the  pond,  and  some  tufts  of 

an  aquatic  moss  (Fontinalis)  which  was  growing  at 

the  base  of  the  wall  that  skirts  the  front  of  the  pond, 

and  it  was  upon  these  that  the  specimens  in  question 

were  found.    Just  outside  the  ya^  in  the  direction  of 

the  station,  our  party  noticed  several  other  ponds 
which  appeared  very  tempting,  and  in  which  they 

would  like  to  have  had  a  dip  (with  their  net),  but  the 

weather  forbade  it    If  MiaaoBOOPiST  will  visit  these 

he  will  be  sure  to  find  many  interesting  specimens 

that  will  repay  him  for  his  trouble,  but  he  need  not 

go  so  far  for  specimens  Unless  he  be  so  disposed. 

Almost  any  pond  will  supply  them,  and  they  are  very 

numerous    in  nearly    all  directions  round   about 

Manchester.  H.  Hybb. 

MODS  OF  CALCXTLATINO  PBBCBNTAOB. 
(Query  No.  1,297,  September  20.) 
[1 ,322. J  The  correct  mode  is  simply  to  find  what 
ratio  the  profit  bears  to  the  amount  paid  in  the  first 
instance  for  any  article.  If  a  man  gets  21s.  for  every 
20s.  he  puts  down  he  clearly  gains  Is.  per  £1,  or  five 
per  cent.  A.  C.  J. 

AirrHOBBHIP  OF  LINBS. 

(Qneiy  Ko.  1,299,  Beptamber  20.) 

[1,323.]     Mr.  Lbogx  will  find  the  lines- 
It  is  good  to  be  merry  and  wise. 

It  is  good  to  be  happy  and  true ; 
It  is  beet  to  be  off  with  the  old  love 

Before  you  are  on  with  the  new, 

in  Harry  Coverdale's  CuU/iship,  by  F.  £.  Smedley.  I 
have  not  come  across  them  elsewhere,  and  thought 
they  were  original,  Jonab. 


THE  BOBOUOH  BITILDINGS   LOTTBBT. 
(Query  Vo.  1,28S,  September  13.) 

[1,324.]  About  thirty  years  ago  the  owner  of  the 
block  of  property  in  London  Boad  called  Borough 
Buildings  disposed  of  it  by  lottery.  The  shares  were 
20s.  each,  and  I  think  there  were  about  2,000  in 
number.  I  was  present  at  the  drawing  in  the  Com 
Exchange.  Through  some  mismanagement  in  draw- 
ing the  numbers  from  the  wheel,  two  persons  were 
named  as  winners^  and  each  claimed  the  prise.  They 
ultimately  agreed  to  divide  the  property,  and  thus 
prevented  any  litigation.  I  forget  the  names  of  the 
winners,  but  believe  the  buildings  have  been  sold 
since.  Thomas  Abmbtbong. 


MB.  HBFWOBTH  DIXON. 

•  (Query  No.  1,313,  October  4.) 

[1,326.]  As  a  young  man  Mr.  William  Hepworth 
Dixon  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Thompson,  father  of 
the  present  Alderman  Joseph  Thompson,  as  clerk  and 
cashier  in  the  grey  cloth  rooms,  in  York-street,  oppo- 
site Messrs.  Bannerman's;  but  whether  he  had  ever 
been  trained  in  the  works  at  Pin  Mill  I  cannot  say. 
Any  way,  the  relation  between  master  and  man  always 
seemed  to  be  of  the  m'^st  creditable  kind  on  both 
sides.  It  also  seems  that  he  must  have  had  a  fair 
start  in  education  before  the  Lyceum  was  in  existence, 
for  I  remember  attending  two  or  three  of  a  course  of 
l<Hstures  on  Roman  History,  delivered  there  by  Mr. 
Dixon.  His  fluency,  clearness,  lively  descriptions  of 
character  and  events,  and  extraordinary  memory  of 
chronology,  were  frequently  discussed  by  groups  of 
his  highly  interested  audiences.  He  was  evidently 
one  who  had  not  let  his  education  end  with  his  school 
days.  I  believe  he  early  formed  acquaintance  with 
Douglas  Jerrold  and  other  literary  men,  and  this  may 
have  led  to  his  leaving  Manchester  and  becoming 
editor  of  the  Atherusum,  W. 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  worked  at  the  mill  of 
M*Ck)nnel  and  Co.,  in  Henry-street,  and  in  all  probability 
was  a  member  of  the  Ancoats  Lyceum.  Certainly  he 
was  a  sharp,  clever  boy,  and  extremely  fond  of  books. 
During  the  mayoralty  of  the  late  Sir  John  Potter  he 
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came  to  Mftncheeter  as  a  distinguished  literary  man, 
with  introductions  from  .  the  Athenaum  office  in 
London.  Sir  John  received  him  with  his  usual 
courtesy,  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  exerted  himself 
to  make  Mr. Dixon's  visit  interesting.  After  escorting 
him  to  various  business  establishments.  Sir  John  took 
him  to  this  very  mill  (M^Conners),  with  which  Mr. 
Dixon  seemed  much  pleased.  Some  of  his  former 
fellow-workmen  recognized  "  Bill  Dixon ;"  but  the 
recognition  was  not,  or  did  not  appear  to  be,  mutual ; 
nor  was  Sir  John  Potter,at  the  time, told  how  familiar 
the  scene  must  have  been  to  his  guest. 

Hbnby  Strrkt. 
[The  apparent  contradiction  in  'the  above  statements 
may  perhaps  be  reconciled  by  assuming  that  Mr. 
Dixon  was  first  at  M^Conners  mill,  and  afterwards  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Joseph  Thompson  and  Son. 
Some  contributor  will  perhaps  be  able  to  say  whether 
this  was  80. — Editob.] 


QUERIES. 

f  1,326.]  Thk  Vbbb  To  Cotton.— What  is  the 
derivation  of  this  verb,  as  in  the  phrase  *'  to  cotton  to 
a  person  ?  "  Alpha. 

f  1,327,]  A  Grammab  Qubby.— Which  is  gram- 
matically correct  —  The  grouse  smell  strong,  or 
strongly  P    Please  give  the  rule.  iGNOBAiiUS. 

f  1,328.]  Rest  AND  be  Thankful.— What  was 
the  date  of  Earl  Russell's  well-known  utterance, 
'*  Rest  and  be  thankful,''  and  in  what  speech  does  it 
occur?  R.  Langton. 

[1,329.]  Champagne.— When  was  this  wine  first 
introduced  into  England?  It  is  mentioned  by 
Congreve,  before  A.D.  1700,  in  one  of  his  comedies. 
Is  there  any  earlier  mention  of  it  by  English  writers. 

HiTTITE. 

[1,330.]  The  Chabtists.— I  am  desirous  of  ob- 
taining information  about  the  Chartists  and  their 
principles.  Will  some  of  your  correspondents  direct 
me  to  books  on  the  subject  or  give  me  any  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  Chartist  movement?      F.  C.  P. 


f  1,331.J  A  V^bbbal  Discbbpangt  in  Shasbfxrs. 
In  the  Leopold  Shakspere  (Prof.  Delius's  text)  the 
well-known  passage  from  the  balcony  scene  (Act  ii., 
scene  2)  is  thus  given : — 

O !  be  some  other  name. 
What's  in  a  name  ?    Tliat  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  word  would  smell  as  sweet. 

Knight  and  many  other  editors  have  "name"  net 
"word,**  and  the  passage  is  familiarly  quoted— and 
altered  in  the  quoting— with  not  "word"  but "  name* 
in  the  last  line.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  more  cor- 
rect, and  what  authority  is  there  for  "  word?"  Can 
any  Shaksperian  student  enlighten  me  ? 

Hittitr. 

[1,332.]  The  White  Spabbow.— I  am  informed 
that  the  Germans  have  a  proverb — 

He  that  would  thrive 
Must  the  white  sparrow  see, 

and  that  the  following  story  was  the  origin  of  the 
proverb.  A  certain  farmer,  evidently  through  neglect 
of  duty,  had  almost  brought  himself  to  ruin.  FriendB 
expostulated  with  him  in  vain,  until  at  last  a  neifirh* 
hour— by  asking  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  a  white 
sparrow,  and  so  raising  his  curiosity  as  to  induce  him 
to  rise  betimes  in  order  to  catch  a  sight  of  the  bird — 
was  the  means  of  his  discovering  that  his  servants 
were  systematically  robbing  him,  and  of  making  him 
resolve  that  in  future  he  would  rise  with  the  sun. 
When  a  prosperous  man  in  after  years  the  farmer 
world  tell  the  story,  which  by  degrees  passed  into  a 
proverb.  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  story  is  given 
in  any  book,  German  or  English,  and  shall  be  glad  of 
%  reference.  R.  B.  R. 


Lionel  Tennyson,  a  younger  son  of  the  Poet 
Laureate,  has,  in  consequence  of  the  disinclination 
of  his  father  and  elder  brother  to  change  their 
name,  succeeded  to  the  estate  of  bis  uncle,  the  late 
Re¥.  Ohflrles  Tennyson-Turner,  which  is  worth  at 
least  £1,000  a  year. 

Pafeb  fbom  Wool). — The  manufacture  of  paper 
from  wood  is  rapidly  developing  in  Norway,  there  being, 
according  to  recent  acconnta,  about  twenty  miUa 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  this  mRterial.  From  the 
manufacture  of  about  110  tons  in  1870,  the  productioa 
increneed  to  19,000  tons  in  1878,  the  vnlue  of  the  latter 
amount  being  somewhere  about  £66,000  in  English 
money. 


\\ 
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NOTES. 


LOBD  BYBON. 

fl.dSS.J  Two  or  three  recent,  or  rather  recently- 
published,  utterances  on  the  quality  of  Lord  Byron's 
work  as  a  poet  are  perhaps  worthy  of  a  Note.  It  is 
a  characteristic  of  our  critical  age  to  be  constantly 
re-viewing  the  great  names  of  the  past,  to  ascertain 
how  they  bear  the  light  of  our  later  experience,  and 
agree  or  otherwise  with  the  judgments  of  our  ances- 
tors. Dr.  Karl  Hillebrand,  in  his  readable  and  enter- 
taining **  JE^amiliar  Letter  on  Modem  England"  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Nindeenth  Century^  says  that 
**  years  ago  Lord  Byron  was  the  poet  of  poets.  No w-»- 
days  it  has  been  discovered  that  Keats  was  infinitely 
greater."  And,  in  his  German  fashion— the  Saturdaif 
Seview  talks  of  him  as  "  a  German  Daniel  come  to 
Judgment  "—he  suggests  to  us  that  there  were  perhaps 
two  Byrons,  the  Byron  who  obeyed  **  fashion  "  and  was 
"  fashionable  "  then,  and  consequently  has  perished 
and  deserved  to  x>6rish,  and  "  the  Byron  who  gave 
utterance  to  the  most  personal  feelings  and  thoughts 
in  a  most  chastened,  though  apparently  neglected, 
form"— the  Byron,  in  short,  of  Lara  and  the  Coreair, 
and  the  Byron  of  Don  Juan^  the  stanzas  for  music, 
and  the  verses  to  Augusta,  which,  says  Dr.  Hillebrand^ 
^  no  Keats  ever  equalled  in  power  and  ease." 

That  Byron  was  not  regarded  as  '^the  poet  of 
poets"  by  some  at  least  of  his  contemporaries  we 
have  evidence  from  two  widely  different  persons-^ 
Charles  Lamb  and  Thomas  Garlyle.  Elia's  opinion 
appears  in  a  letter  which  was  published  for  the  first 
time  in  iV^  ess  afu2Qu€rt€9  of  Saturday  last.  Writing 
in  Kay,  1824,  about  a  month  after  Byron's  death, 
Charles  Lamb  says :  ^So  we  have  lost  another  Poet  I 
I  never  much  relished  his  lordship's  mind,  and  shall 
be  sorry  if  the  Greeks  have  cause  to  miss  him.  He 
was  to  me  offensive,  and  I  never  can  make  out 
his  great  potar^  which  his  admirers  talk  of.  Why  a 
line  of  Wordsworth's  is  a  lever  to  lift  the  immortal 
spirit;  Byron  can  only  move  the  spleen.  He  was  at 
best  a  satirist )  in  any  other  way  he  was  mean  enough. 
I  daresay  I  do  him  injustice^  but  I  cannot  love 
him,  nor  squeeze  a  tear  to  his  momory.  He  did  not 
like  the  world,  and  he  has  left  it,  as  Alderman  Curtis 
adTisdd  the  radicals—*  if  they  don't  like  their  country, 
d-*n  'en  let  'em  leave  it '--they  possessing  no  rood  of 


ground  in  England,  and  he  10,000  acres.  Byron  was 
bitterer  than  many  Curtises."  Strong  words  from  the 
gentle  Elial 

Mr.  Garlyle's  opinion  is  to  be  found  in  the  just* 
published  Correspondence  of  the  li»te  Macvey  Napier, 
the  editor  of  the  EUnburgh  BeoieWn  Writing  less 
than  ten  years  after  Byron's  death,  he  says:  *^  His 
fame  has  been  very  great,  but  I  see  not  how  it  is  to 
endure;  neither  does  that  make  him  great.  No 
genuine  productive  thought  was  ever  revealed  by 
him  to  mankind ;  indeed  no  dear  undistorted  vision 
into  anything,  or  picture  of  anything;  but  all  had  a 
certahi  falsehood,  a  brawling,  theatridal,  insincere 
character.  The  man's  moral  nature,  too,  was  bad ;  his 
demeanour  as  a  man  was  bad.  What  was  he,  in  short, 
but  a  huge  sulky  dandy;  of  giant  dimensions,  to  be 
sure,  yet  still  a  dandy;  who  sulked,  as  poor  Mrs. 
Hunt  expressed  it,  like  a  schoolboy  that  had  got  a 
plain  bun  given  him  instead  of  a  plum  one  P  His  bun, 
nevertheless,  was  GK)d*s  universe,  with  what  tasks  are 
there ;  and  it  had  served  better  men  than  he.  I  love 
him  not;  I  owe  him  nothing  only  pity  and  forgive- 
ness; he  taught  me  nothing  that  I  had  not  again  to 
forget" 

These  stem  verdicts  of  the  genial  khidly  humourist 
and  the  stormy  essayist  may  be  suggestively  com- 
pared with  the  impartial  summing-up  of  the  poet- 
critic,  Matthew  Arnold,  in  the  following  flue  lines  from 
his  memorial  verses  written  on  the  occasion  of  Words- 
worth's death  in  1850  :— 

When  Byron*S  eyes  were  shut  In  death. 
We  bow'd  our  bead  and  held  our  breath. 
He  taught  us  little ;  but  our  soul 
Had  fdt  him  like  the  thunder's  roll. 
With  shivering  heart  the  strife  we  saw 
Of  nassioo  with  eternal  law ; 
And  yet  with  reverential  awe 
We  watched  the  fount  of  flery  life 
Which  served  for  that  Titanic  strife. 

J.  H.  Nodal. 

THE  BANaXE  OF  CLASSICAL  QUOTATIOKB  AlO) 
ia8-&BNDXiaifQ8. 

[1,334.J  Perhapa  I  may  be  allowed  to  set  the  ball 
a-roUing  on  this  subject  Great  care  ought  to  be 
exercised  in  the  use  of  a  quotation  from  a  dead  or 
foreign  language  for  three  reasons.  If  such  a  qnotsr 
tation  is  used  by  a  writer,  the  writer  presumes  that 
his  readers  understand  the  language  from  which  the 
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quotation  is  taken.  If  they  do  not,  then  it  causes  a 
fueling  of  pain,  however  slipfbt,  in  the  recesses  of 
th(«ir  mindR.  Secondly,  the  printers  are  sure  to  make 
an  illep^ible  bundle  of  it,  and  the  public  are  equally 
sure  to  impute  it  to  the  writer^s  ifln^orance  and  not  to 
the  best  inti>ntions  of  the  much-tried  compositor. 
The  way  in  which  Sir  Stafford  Nortbcote's  late  quota- 
tion of  a  stanza  from  Horace  was  distorted  by  yarious 
papers  was  really  amusing.  Thirdly,  the  commonly- 
accepted  meaning  may  be  quite  wrong.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  what  I  have  said  I  shall  take  the  two  most 
common  and  familiar  Latin  phrases  that  are  used- 
used  so  much  indeed  that  they  have  almoit  passed 
into  the  language. 

The  first  is  "  cui  bono."  This  means  (see  Cicero  de 
Milone  zii.  32), "  To  whom  (is  it)  for  an  advantage  ;'* 
'<who  is  the  gainer  P"  It  appears  from  another 
oration  of  the  same  great  Roman  to  have  been  a  say* 
ing  of  a  certain  L.  Cassius  Pedianus.  Now  the  uaual 
mrtaning"  what's  the  good,"  literally  "  for  what  good." 
a  meaning  adopted  by  Thackeray  in  Catherine  and 
the  late  Lord  Lytton  in  Emett  lHaUravers,  is  wrong. 
Tlie  Latin  for  it  would  be  cui  boni,  cui  being  dative 
of  quid  and  boni  the  genitive  after  the  neuter.  In 
cui  bono,  cui  is  dative  of  quis* 

Again,  take  the  legal  phrase^ bona fid^."  Some 
years  ago,  in  school  books  of  an  inferior  kind,  a  mark 
was  put  over  the  a  to  show  boys  that  it  was  the 
ablative  case.  No  mark  is  needed  at  all.  But  com« 
positors,  seeing  the  mark,  naturally  think  it  part  of 
the  word,  and  even  in  the  nominative  **  bona  fides," 
where  the  a  is  short  put  it  over  this  a  as  well ! 

The  proverb  *'  Custom  is  (a)  second  nature  "  sh  )uld 
be  Custom  is  the  second  nature.  The  word  altera 
(the  other)  implies  that  there  are  only  two  natures, 
one  of  which  is  the  ordinary  nature,  the  second  or  the 
other  being  custom. 

The  word  HeUfeka-^the  e  Just  before  the  k  is 
long  -is  always  mis-spelt  Kureka,  I  suppose  owing 
to  our  mispronouncing  theeu  and  beginning  the  woid 
with  a  consonantal  y  «onnd. 

Finally,  we  always  say  "  Revelations  "  in  the^plural 
instead  of  **  the  Revelation "  in  the  singular,  when 
speaking  of  the  last  book  in  the  Bible. 

The  use  of  classical  quotations  is  much  affected  by 
sporting  writers.  Why  I  don't  know,  unless  that  it 
is 'a  relic  of  the  barbarous  ages.  One  of  our  Man- 
<:lie8ter  theatrical  critics  has  quite  a  string  of  them, 
And  disembognes  four  or  five  every  time  he  ^irrites  a 


notice  of  a  theatre  for  his  paper— a  daily.  A  rival, 
not  to  be  outdone,  runs  him  very  close  with  French 
words  and  quotations.  Even  in  Thackeray  one  does 
now  and  again  get  tired  of  the  old  bits  from  Horsoe; 
but,  as  if  for  a  humorous  revenge  against  himself,  he 
makes  his  greatest  villain  Dr.  Firmin — once  George 
Brandon— Philip*8  father,  flU  half  his  hypocritieal 
letters  with  them. 

Surely  the  English  language  is  terse  and  robust 
enough  to.  dispense  with  artifida!  aids  from  dead  or 
foreign  languages  It  is  not  a  decaying  building  that 
needs  shoring  up,  nor  is  it  like  an  elderly  dandy'e 
coat  that  needs  a  lot  of  padding. 

Of  coarse  I  am  speaking  of  the  use  of  such  qootar 
tions,  where  they  are  entirely  out  of  place,  in  ordinary 
writing.  Where  a  novelist  is  drawing  a  cbarseter 
lik<^  Soott'sDugald  Dalgetty  or  George  Bliot^sSomola's 
father,  the  scholar,  they  are  essential  to  th«9  picture. 
But  at  the  miserable  vanity  that  parades  its  thin  and 
superficial  knowledge  one  may  surely  be  allowed  to 
have  a  growl.  Many  writers  as  well  a»  acton  are 
compelled  to  use  the  "  hare's  foot.*  Hittitb. 

IfXmiC  AND  mmiCIAKS  in  1CANCHS0TB]U 

II. 

ri,835.J  In  the  C%  yews  Notes  and  Qu<>iiea  of 
August  31,  last  year,  I  wrote  some  notes  on  the 
musicians  of  Manchester,  and  especially  theoiganiats, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  and  I  promised  at 
the  end  to  describe  the  progress  of  music  in  Man- 
chester from  1819.  I  now  proceed  to  fulfil  this  long- 
delayed  promise.  And  first  as  regards  the  Gentleman's 
Concerts  and  the  Theatre  Royal  band. 

In  1819,  instrumental  music  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The 
performers  at  the  Gentleman's  Concerts  consisted 
principally  of  amateurs,  most  of  whom  were  the 
equals  of  professionals  in  proficiency.  Mr.  Thomas 
Appleby  was  so  great  a  proficient  on  the  bassoon  that 
he  had  no  equal  as  an  amateur.  He  played  in  the 
band  in  Westminster  Hall  at  the  coronation  of  His 
Majesty  George  the  Fourth.  Hi^  son^a  solicitor  of 
London,  who  left  Manchester  after  his  admission  to 
practice,  was  a  first-rate  player.  I  b^eve  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Mr.  Watts,  then  leader  of  the  Gentlemanls 
Concerts,  who  resigned  to  take  a  position  in  London, 
and  was  one  of  a  celebrated  quartett  company. 
Edward  Sudlow  was  also  one  of  his  pupils,  and  waa 
no  mean  performer  as  well  as  leader  on  the  violin. 
His  only  failing  was  nervousness,     A   gentleman 
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oamAd  Bigby,  a  ootton  merchant  living  at  OldAeld 
Hall,  Altrineham,  was  the  principal  second  Tiolin. 
Alderman  Willert  and  nannibal  Becker,  of  Fox- 
denton,  were  Tiolin  players,  and  some  others  whose 
names  I  oaonot  reoolleot  The  yioloncellos  were 
William  Sudlow,  organist  of  the  Collegiate-  Ghorch, 
9aw  the  Cathedral;  Thopias  Beale,  mosicseller, St. 
Italy's  Gate ;  and,  a  few  years  after,  one  Burgess,  of 
iiymni  Cheshire,,  was  allowed  to .  become  one  of  the 
players,,  Moses  Hughes  and  Joseph  Smith,  of  SVuls- 
worth,  were  the  oboes.  The  flute  player,  I  believe, 
was  one  Biofaardson,  who  left  ftlanohester  and  became 
a  professional  in  London,  The  horns  were  Fnmk 
Bidings  and  Hyde,  both  calico  block  printers.  The 
double-bass  was  played  by  James  Hill,  originally  a 
warper  in  Oldham  Boad,  and  who  eventually  became 
very  celebrated  as  a  perf  ormer^  and  was  engage  at  all 
^e  m^usical  f^vals.  Clarionet  was  played  by  a 
weaver  named  Bromiley,  from  Whitefield;  and  the 
ilrst  was  generally  some  leader  of  the  military  bands 
which  were  quartered  in  Manchester,  The  leader 
was  9ic^Ard  Cndmore,  who  was  one  of  two  pufHls  of 
Mr.  Saloman,  for  whom  Hadyn  wrote  his  twelve  grand 
aymphonies,  His  fellow  pupil  was  Pinto,  who  died 
jonng, 

'  Having  described  the  Gentleman's  Concert  band  as 
(pur  as  1  am  able,  I  proceed  to  give  the  names  of  the 
individuals  composing  the  band  at  the  Theatre  Boyal, 
Fountain-street,  and  by  way  of  introduction  will  give 
the  names  of  the  leaders  previous  to  1819.  Mr. 
Benshaw  for  some  time  was  the  leader  both  of  the 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  theatres,  He  entered  into 
business  and  resigned.  Mr.  Andrew  Ward  was  bis 
successor,  and  then  Mr.  Aldridge  became  the  leader, 
aftd  was  considered  the  best  theatrical  leader  in  Bng- 
l^d. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  band:~-First  violins, 
Mr.  Aldridge,  leader,  and  Barnes  of  Oldham.  Second 
Tiolin%  Bdward  ^dlow  and  Bichard  Birks  (Moses 
Hughes's  son-in-kw),  who  soon  died  and  hi4  fathef- 
in-Uw  took  his  place,  and  one  of  his  sons  took  his 
place  as  oboe  player;  but  Bishop's  operas  coming  out, 
in  which  in  many  had  a  flute  obllgato,  he  left  to  play 
iif  and  I,  playing  for  improvement  under  my  master 
Bdward  Sudlow,  took  his  place.  Viola  was  played 
by  Mr.  Tayleure,  father  of  the  celebrated  comedian. 
Ilie  two  horns  were  pUyed  by  Frank  Bidings  and 
Hyde*  William  Sudiow'was  the  violoncello,  and  occa- 
•ionally  took  ^the  bassoon  aoUm  wben  required ;  and  | 


James  Hill  was  the  double  bass,  These  were  all  that 
the  band  consisted  of,  and  there  were  not  many  at 
that  time  that  could  take  a  part  in  an  orchestra. 

John  Slatbb. 

CheacUe,  near  Mancheiter. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 
uom  or  CAxouuLTiNa  pbbcbntagb, 

OSot.  1,197  tad  l,m.> 

r  1,336.]  There  are  two  modes  of  calculating  profita 
one  on  the  cost  the  other  on  the  return.  Your  return 
is  25s.,  your  cost  is  2Qa. ;  you  therefore  get  25  per 
cent  on  your  cost,  but  only  20  per  cent  on  your 
return.  If  you  got  408.  instead  of  25s,,  the  percentage 
on  your  cost  would  be  100  per  cent,  but  on  your  return 
only  50  per  cent,  A.C.  J.  is  quite  correct  in  bis  m<Kle, 

but  he  has  treate4  the  question  cia  the  cost  only. 

C,  Bi  H, 
Timpertoy, 

IiAMOASHIIiB  OOHliBBCIiX  CLBKKS'  S0GIBT7, 
(Not,  1,232  and  1.136.) 

rif9d7.J  Mr,  CoTTAK  says  **  this  society  has  been 
closed  to  the  public  for  a  long  time,  no  new  members 
having  been  admitted  for  at  least  thirty  years.*  May 
I  ask  how  the  Society  comes  to  be  closed  P  The  funds 
were  in  a  great  measure  raised  by  voluntary  contri- 
butionsfor  the  benefit  of  the  commercial  clerks  in 
Manchester,  Does  Mr.  Cottam  mean  to  say  that  the 
few  remaining  members  are  going  to  divide  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Society  amongst  themselves  p  If  so,  it 
i^ould  be  proper  for  the  Charity  Commissioners  to  be 
called  in,  or  for  some  of  the  authorities  of  the  town 
to  interfeiro.  The  funds  were  invested,  and  if  I  mia* 
take  not  there  is  now  a  considerable  property  belong* 
ing  to  the  Society,  What  power  have  the  committee 
to  prohibit  new  members  from  joining  P  Itwa^a 
charitable  Society,  aided  by  subscriptions  of  parties 
joining  it,  Ic  would  be  monstrous  if  the  few  sur^  . 
viving  members  are  allowed  to  keep  other  parties 
from  becoming  members,  and  then  to  divide  the 
remaining  property  of  the  Society  as  spoil  amongst 
themselves,  Ciyis. 

FIBBT  IMPOBTANCB  OB  LAST  IMPOBTANCBP 
(Query  No,  1,296, 6«pteinb«r  20.) 

[1,338.]  The  word  ^  importance"  appears  to  take 
almost  any  qualifying  word  with  it.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  make  a  list  of  adjectives,  which  have 
been  en^loyed  by  writers  and  speakers  to  express  the 
amount  of  *^  importance"  which  they  have  attached 
to  certain  schemes  or  ideas,   **  Importance "  is  ooni- 
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pantiTely  a  modern  term,  and  the  use  of  many 
qualifying  words  in  connection  with  it  is  fsr  more 
common  now  than  it  was  even  a  cebtury  ago.  It  is 
not  costomary  for  good  writers  to  say  either  "  first 
importance"  or  ''last  importsnoe,"  tbongh  both  ex- 
pressions are  common,  especially  with  people  who 
loTC  a  rhetorical  style. 

The  word  ''importance*  does  not  occur  in  the 
Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  and  it  occurs  seldom, 
if  at  all,  in  some  very  eminent  books  of  a  later  date 
than  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  I  doubt  whether 
Milton  uses  it  once  in  his  AreopagUieaf  though  there 
are  passages  where  modem  writers  would  be  almost 
sure  to  put  it,  Milton  says,  "  I  deny  not,  but  that  it 
is  of  greatest  concernment  in  the  Church  and 
Commonwealth*  Those  words  "greatest  concern- 
ment* just  mean  what  most  writers  express  by 
greatest  importAuce.  The  word  "importance*  is 
not  common  in  Junius'  L»'tters,  though  it  does  occur 
there.  He  speaks  of  little  importance  and  great  im- 
portance. There  is  an  expression  in  Letter  xxxv. 
which  would  scarcely  be  uaed  at  the  present  time, 
but  it  shows  how  this  word  grew  into  our  laugnage. 
Junius  sajrs,  "  There  are,  however,  two  points  of  view 
in  which  it  particularly  imports  your  Majesty  to 
consider  the  late  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.* The  word  "  imparts*  is  not  used  in  that 
sense  now. 

Modem  political  speakers  use  "important*  very 
frequently  with  a  great  variety  of  quiJifying  words. 
"Grave  importance,*  "vital  importance,*  "first- 
rate  importance,*  "great  importance,*  and  similar 
expressions  will  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Macaulay  and  B£r,  John  Bright  But  the  reader  will 
notice  how  sparingly  these  two  masters  of  speech  use 
such  terms  as  these.  They  are  generally  satisfied  to 
say  "important*  or  "of  importance,*  without  any 
other  words  to  make  their  remarks  sound  like 
exaggeration. 

"First  importance*  and  "last  importance*  mean 
the  same  thing.  "  First  importance  *  is  used  when 
the  idea  conveyed  is  that  among  important  things 
this  is  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first.  "  Last  imptortance  * 
does  not  mean  last  among  important  things,  but  im- 
portant to  the  last  degree.  This  use  of  the  word 
"  last*  in  the  sense  of  "  extreme*  is  common  in  other 
languages  besides  English.  The  French  dermer 
means  not  only  "last*  but " greatest*  and  "utmost.* 
The  Oerman  Utd  means  not  only  "last^  but  "ex- 


treme.* The  Latin  vHimuB  has  also  many  meanings 
In  one  place  it  aigmfies  "  last,*  and  in  another  plao^ 
"utmost*  or  "extreme.*  AU  these  examples  show 
that  it  is  not  nonsense  for  people  to  speak  ilbout  the 
last  importance  when  they  really  mean  the  first  iaa* 
portance. 

There  are  cases,  however,  when  it  would  be  right 
to  use  first  importance,  and  it  would  not  be  right  t» 
use  last  importance.  If  we  speak  of  a  ei^  pf  the 
first  importance,  or  a  river,  or  a  harbour,  or  in  lelatioB 
to  anything  of  this  kind,  we  use  the  expression  "  first 
importance  ;*  we  cannot  change  it  for  "  last  import- 
ance* without  turning  it  into  nonsense.  But  if  we 
were  speaking  about  a  system  or  a  measure,  and  we 
were  in  a  rhetorical  modd,  we  might  call  it  of  "  first* 
or  "  last  importance,*  just  as  it  suited  us. 

But  I  think  both  forma  savour  somewhat  of 
enphonism.  They  are  somewhat  roundabout,  and 
not  very  satisfactory.  I  prefer  the  words  great  im- 
portance or  vital  importance,  though  perhaps  "imr 
portance*  alone  is  all  that  Is  needed  to  express  the 
real  value  of  the  subject  under  discussion.  But  I 
would  rather  say  '^ first  importance*  than  "last 
importance,*  for  the  word  "  last*  when  used  in  tfcis 
way,  though  it  may  be  correct,  is  somewhat  vague, 
and  detracts  from  the  dear  sense  of  a  passage, 

I  prefer  the  word  "great*  as  we  find  it  in  writan 
of  the  Elizabethan  period.  Sur  Henry  Sydney  writes: 
**  One  great  matter  you  shall  have  to  deal  with  at  the 
council  board,  which  is  the  cess  for  the  army  and 
your  household.*  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Leioescer. 
writes:  "Though  I  have  no  great  matter  to  write  to 
you  of,  yet  having  the  opportunity  by  a  gentleman, 
the  bearer  hereof,  I  thought  it  my  part  not  to  let  him 
go  into  England  without  writing  to  your  lordship.* 
I  like  this  word  "great*  in  passages  like  these,  and 
prefer  it  to  the  more  modem  custom  of  saying  things 
of  "  the  first*  or  "last  importance." 

TaoicAS  Xeywobts. 

Uwpool. 

THB  CORNCRAKB  OB  LAKDBAEL, 
(QoBiy  ITo.  1,295,  September  20.) 
[1,339.J  In  answer  to  the  enquiry  as  to  lehere 
corncrakes  or  landrails  go  after  summer,  I  beg  to  send^ 
the  following,  extracted  ftrom  the  Museum  of  l^atoral 
History,  voU  L  p.  419 :  "  The  landrail  or  corncrake  i« 
abundant  all  over  Europe  and  also  visita  Northeacn 
Africa  in  the  winter,*  C.  B. 

Btockport. 
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Gilbert  Wbite>  in  bis  OoserratioDS  on  Birds  ap- 
pended to  tbe  later  editions  of  tbe  Natural  History 
of^hUfcrme^  says  tbe  landrail  or  daker-hen  **  isde*  med 
a  bird  of  passage  by  all  the  writers ;  yet  from  its 
formation  seems  to  be  poorly  qualified  for  migration ; 
for  its  wings  sre  sbort,  and  placed  so  forward  and 
out  of  tbe  centre  of  grayity,  tbat  it  flies  in  a  veiy 
heavy  and  embarrassed  manner,  with  its  legs  banging 
down;  and  can  hardly  spring  a  second  time  as  it 
runs  Texy  fast,  and  seems  to  depend  more  on  the 
swiftness  of  its  feet  than  on  its  flying.''  On  this  Mr. 
If arkwick  remarks  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  the 
landrail  is  a  bird  of  passage:  ''its  heavy  sluggish 
flight  is  not  owing  to  its  inability  of  flying  faster,  for 
I  have  seen  it  flying  very  swiftly,  although  in  general 
its  actions  are  sluggish."  That  careful  observer,  Mr. 
Edward  Blyth,  in  tbe  notes  to  bis  edition  of  White's 
Stibomif  says  there  are  instances  of  tbe  landrail 
having  been  found  torpid— not  hybemating — in 
winter,  but  *'  I  have  also  known  one  to  alight  in 
spring  upon  the  deck  of  an  Indiaman  coming  up  the 
Channel,  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  by  far  tbe 
greater  number  migrate." 

J.  B.  asks  where  the  bird  goes  to.  According  to 
the  notice  in  Chambers's  Encyclopasdia  it  visits  all 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe  in  summer  and  extends 
its  migrations  even  to  Iceland,  spending  the  winter 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Africa. 
The  same  authority  says  it  is  seen  in  Britain  only  in 
summer.  Gilbert  White  and  Markwick  agree  in  the 
statement  that  they  never  saw  the  landrail  in 
•ny  other  season  than  the  autumn,  and  even  then 
the  bird  at  Selbome  was  a  rarity.  White  seldom  seeing 
more  than  one  or  two  in  a  year.  Mr.  Blyth  also  says 
that  tbe  bird  (which  he  calls  the  meadow-crake  or 
landrail)  is  mudi  rarer  in  the  south  of  England  than 
in  the  northern  and  middle  districts  of  our  island. 

J.  H.  N. 

MB.  HBPWOBTH  DIXON. 
(Sm,  1,313  and  1,325.) 

fl,d40.]  The  note  of  Hbnbt  Stbbbt  regarding 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  is  correct.  Mr.  Dixon  did  work 
when  a  boy  at  Messrs.  M^ConnePs  factory  in  Ancoats, 
although  by  birth  be  is  a  Yorkshireman.  Mr.  Stbbbt 
is  also  correct  in  saying  that  when  Mr.  Dixon  re- 
visited Manchester  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Sir  John  Potter,  be  was  taken  to  M^Connefs  mill  and 
was  recognised  by  an  old  fellow  workman,  although, 
as  Hr.  Stbbbt  says,  **  the  recognition  was  not,  or  did 


not  appear  to  be  mutual.**  In  fact,  Mr.  Dixon  had  left 
the  place  before  it  became  known  to  the  proprietors 
and  overlookers  who  he  really  was.  The  story  as  it 
was  told  to  me,  however,  at  the  time — and  it  came 
direct  from  headquarWrs — differs  a  little  from  Mr. 
Stbbbt*8  version.  The  fun  of  the  thing  was  this. 
Shown  through  the  works  as  a  stranger,  wishing  in* 
formation  and  explanations,  Mr.  Dixon  asked  a 
number  of  questions  about  the  machinery  and  the 
manipulation  of  cotton  in  its  various  stages,  from 
the  uncleaned  and  raw  staple  until  ic  was  turned  out 
as  very  fine  counts  of  yarn,  and  with  tbe  nature  of 
which  process  he  must  have  been  perfectly  familiar 
from  his  early  practical  experience  as  a  factory  lad. 
Otherwise  his  memory  must  have  been  as  short  as 
that  of  the  Scotchman  who,  after  some  years'  residence 
in  Englaod,  on  revisiting  the  rural  scenes  of  his 
youth,  inquired  the  name  of  a  certain  implement  used 
by  cowboys  and  stablemen  for  raking  out  manure 
from  byres  and  stables.  **What  do  you  call  thisP" 
inquired  Scotus.  As  be  asked  the  question  he  in<* 
cautiously  set  his  foot  upon  the  edge  of  the  iron 
projection  of  the  rake,  which  caused  the  shank  to 
fly  up  and  hit  him  a  severe  blow  on  the  face.  This 
suddenly  restored  bis  memory,  for  he  roared  out 
angrily  ^  Damn  the  claatl "  Your  correspondent  W. 
is  correct  in  saying  that  it  was  through  the  influence 
of  the  late  Douglas  Jerrold  that  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon 
flrst  found  literary  employment  in  London ;  and  a 
very  up-hill  fight  he  had  for  a  long  time.  He  is  a 
man  of  untiring  energy  and  industry,  with  quick  per- 
ception and  a  retentive  memory.  He  can  write 
graphically  and  picturesquely ;  although  some  of  his 
books,  such  as  Fru  JZmssui,  written  after  or  during 
the  hasty  Journeys  through  the  countries  which  they 
profess  to  describe,  are  unavoidably  cursory  and 
superfidaL  In  fact,  many  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's 
books  partake  a  good  deal  of  the  nature  of  the 
writings  of  that  wonderful  product  of  this  age,  **  Our 
Own  Correspondent,"  who  is  prepared  to  treat  of 
everything  from  crowned  heads  and  the  secrets  of 
diplomatists  to  minute  incidents  of  battles  and  the 
latest  club  scandal.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon  has  done  some  very  good  work,  and  his 
Hittary  of  William  Penn  and  Her  Majesty's  Titwer 
are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  very  interesting  books. 
The  little  episode  at  M^Connel's  mill  may  readily  be 
pardoned,  considering  all  the  circumstances. 

C.  J. 
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[The  Manchester  Literaiy  Club's  lAtA  of  Lanetukire 
Authors  states  that  Mr.  Dizon  was  born  in  Newton- 
street,  Ancoats,  June  30, 1821 ;  and  as  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  this  statement  is  correct,  it  follows  that 
be  is  a  Lancastrian  and  not  a  Yorkshireman. — Editob.] 

THE  FIBST  BISCTJBSION  ON  TBBT0TALI8H, 
(Query  No.  1,315,  October  4.) 

[1341.]  I  am  happy  to  inform  Mona  that  I  am 
now  in  Malvern,  and  able  to  afford  him  full  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  his  query.  First,  he  will  permit 
me  to  correot  two  points  in  his  letter.  The  brewer 
disputant  was  Mr.  Touil,  and  not  Udall.  I  was  not  a 
druggist,  but  a  qualified  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
feesion  and  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Medical 
Society.  It  is  quite  true  ^hat  I  purchased  the  shop 
of  a  chemist  as  a  consulting  place  for  patients ;  but 
my  private  lesidence  was  near  St  Luke's  Church, 
Cbeetham  Hill  Road.  I  had  the  privilege  and  happi- 
ness of  being  the  personal  friend  of  Dalton,  Sir  James 
Bardsley,  Turner,  Jordan,  Fawdington,  Badford, 
Wilson,  Bansome,  and  other  Manchester  medical 
worthies ;  and  on  leaving  that  city,  which  has  many 
endearing  claims  on  my  memoiy  and  affections,  I 
received  from  Dr.  Bardsley  a  written  testimonial  ex- 
pressing the  respect  in  which  I  was  held  by  my 
medical  brethren. 

The  temperance  discussion  in  Stevenson  Square  was 
held  in  consequence  of  my  medical  lectures  in  behalf 
of  teetotalism.  Mr.  Touil  delivered  a  very  able  lecture 
against  the  views  I  enunciated  to  an  audience  of 
some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  persons.  I  was  present 
on  the  platform,  and  was  treated  with  respect  by  Mr. 
Touil  and  some  twenty  or  thirty  publicans  and  wine 
merchants  who  surrounded  the  lecturer.  The  lecture 
of  Mr.  Touil  was  soon  afterwards  published,  and  for- 
tunately I  have  preserved  a  copy.  Mr.  Touil  also  scat- 
tered some  thousands  of  caricatures  representing  me 
on  the  back  of  a  crocodile ;  and  also  one  depicting  Milo 
the  champion  of  drink,  carrying  an  ox  in  virtue  of 
bis  great  strength.  My  answer  to  Mr.  TouiPs  lecture 
occupied  three  evenings,  in  three  successive  lectures, 
given  in  the  large  Tabernacle,  Stevenson  Square.  I 
forbear  adding  more,  save  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  third  lecture  a  vote— unanimous  vote — was  passed 
in  support  of  teetotalism.  Mr.  Touirs  lecture  was  a 
very  clever  one,  and  exhibited  much  'ability  and  re- 
search. He  was  the  landlord  of  the  Hen  and  Chickens 


Hotel,01aham-etreet,contiguou8to  Stevenson  Square^ 
and  the  brewer  of  a  celebrated  ale^-oelebraSed  for  ita 
strength — called  "  tenpenny."  My  individual  ezes- 
tions  on  three  successive  evenings  to  a  cnummed 
audience  of  at  least  three  thousand  persons,  and  ixom 
two  to  three  hours  each  evening,  induced  completo 
exhaustion  and  confinement  to  my  bed  for  seveial 
days,  during  which  period  my  old  and  warm  finend 
Sir  James  S.  Bardsley  was  my  medical  attendant. 

I  send  you  a  tract,  giving  the  list  of  offloeis,  wludi 
shows  that  I  was  president  of  the  Mancheeter  and 
Salford  Temperance  Society  in  1841 ;  Mr.  Joseph 
Brotherton,  M.P.  for  Salford,  Mr.  T.  K.  Greenbank, 
and  Mr.  James  CkMkell  being  the  vice-presidentB.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  supply  Mona  with  any  additionat 
information.  B.  B.  Gbinobod,  MJ>. 

Townahend  Houae«  ICalvenu 

A  O&AMICAB  QUBBY, 
(QufliyNo.  1,327,  October  11.) 

[l,d42.]  ''Which  is  grammatically  correct,  <tha 
grouse  smell  strong,'  or '  strongly  P' "  It  seems  to  mo 
that  a  person  using  an  expression  of  this  kind  merely 
states  a  fact—that  the  grouse  are  high-flavoured,  and 
uses  the  adjective  "  strong  "  as  a  synonym  for  **  higlk- 
flavour."  He  therefore  employs  the  neuter  verb 
"  smell "  to  state  that  fact,  and  as  the  degree  of  taint 
refers  to  the  subject  and  not  to  the  verb,  an  adjective 
is  required  to  be  used  and  not  an  adverb.  The  sentanoe 
"the  grouse  smell  strong"  is,  theref ore^  the  gnat* 
matical  one. 

Bules :  An  adjective  follows  a  neuter  ^eib  when  it 
qualifies  the  noun  which  precedes  it«and  not  theveib 
itself.  An  adjective,  and  not  an  adverb^  is  to  be  used 
when  you  can  change  the  Terb  into  the  oon^esponding^ 
part  of  the  verb  ''to  be."  By  these  rules  it  is  gnun« 
matically  correct  to  say  "the  rose  smells  sweet,"  **  the 
apples  taste  sour."  A.  0.  M. 

According  to  the  Imperial  Dictionary  the  sentence 
is  altogether  incorrect  in  either  form.  The  verb 
"smell"  is  never  intransitive  unless  used  with  the 
word  "  of  ":  thus, "  the  handkerchief  smells  of  muak." 
iQNOBAMua  has  surely  forgotten  the  old  conun* 
drum— What  smells  most  in  a  doctors  shop  P  Answer: 
the  nose. 
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QUERIES. 
f  1,843.]  Mrs.  Gaskbll.— In  the  ninth  catalogue 
of  second-hand  books,  Just  issued  by  Mr.  George 
Siyers,  of  Paternoster  Row,  London,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing entry :  '*  America,  North  and  South.  By  the 
White  Republican  of  Fnuer^s  Magaune  (Mrs.  Gaskell ). 
Post  octaTO,  cloth.  London,  1863."  May  I  ask 
whether  the  attribution  of  this  pseudonym  to  Mrs. 
Gaskell  is  correct  P  Biblios. 

[1344.]  Oak  akd  Bbll  Mbtal.— Mr.  Kbllas 
JoHNSTOxn,  in  his  note  on  Toric  Minster  (No.  1»279), 
says  he  has  **  a  pair  of  candlesticks  made  from  the 
oak  and  bell  metal  from  York  Minster."  Can  anyone 
explain  what  oak  and  bell  metal  is  P  A  small  bell  in 
my  possession,  the  handle  of  which  is  rosewood,  bears 
an  inscription  stating  it  is  ahx>  made  from  the  oak 
and  bell  metal  from  the  Minsttsr  after  it  was  burnt 
20th  May,  1840.  A.  G.  J. 


The  personal  estate  of  Mr.  Paul  F.  Poole,  R.A., 
has  been  sworn  under  £16,000. 

The  Heywood  Gold  Medal  at  the  Manchester 
Itoyal  Institution  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  H. 
Bougbton,  A.R.A.,  for  his  picture,  The  Widovf% 
Acre,  which  is  hung  in  the  first  room;  and  the 
Watts^  Prise  of  twenty*fiye  guineas  to  Mr*  W.  Bright 
Morris  for  his  Spaniah  Interwr* 

Mr.  Pascoe's  biographical  dictionary  of  contem* 
porary  actors  and  actresses,  brought  cut  by  him  last 
year  under  the  title  of  the  Dramatic  Litt^  will  make 
its  reappearance  next  month,  much  enlarged  as  well 
as  reduced  in  price.  It  will  contain  one  hundred 
names  more  than  the  first  edition. 

Mr.  Charles  Lewis  Gruneisen  died  in  London  on 
Saturdayi  at  the  aoe  of  seventy-two.  A  Teteran 
journalist,  he  was  chiefly  known  as  a  music  critic, 
and  is'  in  that  capacity  mentioned  by  Beethoven's 
Uographer,  Schindler,  whom,  with  oth^  represen- 
tatives of  the  English  Ptess,  he  interviewed  in  1845 
at  Bonn,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  correct  time  of 
Beethoven's  sonatas.  On  that  occasion  he  repre- 
sented the  BrHawiUa.  For  the  last  yeafs  of  his  bfe 
he  was  the  musie  critic  of  the  Athenaum,  Hie 
criticisms  were  nurked  by  much  straightforward- 
of  nttiiaiice. 


SAturhO]^.  et\xlttt  25,  1870. 
NOTES. 

BBMINIBCENCES    OF    MANCHBSTBR     FIFTY    YBABS 

AGO. 
ZVIII.— B00KSBLLBR8  AND  PBINTBBS. 

[1,345.]  In  Piccadilly,  nearly  opposite  the  Infirmary 
clock,  was  the  shop  of  Mr.  William  Ellerby,  who  de- 
serves a  passing  notice.  He  came  here  in  1826  as  the 
agent  of  the  Beligious  Tract  Society,  but  was  permitted 
to  unite  with  the  agency  a  general  bookselling  busi« 
ness  on  his  own  account  He  was  not  originally  well 
educated,  but  by  rare  application  and  perse veranoa 
he  became  a  very  well-informed  man  on  all  general 
litersry  subjects,  especially  those  connected  with 
theology  and  the  rise  and  progress  of  Puritanism  and 
Nonconfiirmity.  Having  been  a  commercial  traveller 
for  fourteen  years  he  had  gathered  a  great  deal  of 
historical  information  ^which  enabled  him  to  contri* 
bute  a  series  of  articles  to  the  Congregatiunal  Maga* 
tine,  and  greatly  to  assist  the  late  Mr.  George  Hadfield 
in  the  suit  instituted  to  recover  Lady  Hewley's  pro- 
perty whereby  it  was  wrested  from  the  Unitarians 
and  handed  over  to  the  '*  Orthodox  Dissenters.'*  He 
was  also  consulted  on  literary  noAtters  by  such  men 
as  the  late  Sir  Oswald  Mosley  and  Sur  John  Bowring 
when  they  had  occasion  to  visit  Manchester.  He  re* 
vised  and  published  an  edition  of  Edwards  On  the 
Beligious  AffecHonB^  and  also  published  several  pam- 
phlets from  his  own  pen  on  the  Quaker  Oontroversies 
at  the  time  Isaac  Crewdson  and  others  seceded  from 
that  body.    He  died  in  1839. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Market-street,  fifty  yean 
ago,  was  the  shop  of  William  Willis,  another  well* 
known  bookseller,  who  several  times  changed  his 
place  of  business,  and  it  is  said,  having  made  a  con- 
siderable amount  in  business,  he  lost  it.  He  was  first 
in  St.  Ann's  Square,  then  in  Market-street,  and  after^ 
wards  in  Hanging  Ditch,  within  a  very  few  yean.  It 
was  said  that  the  cause  of  his  failure  was  becoming 
a  printer  and  publisher. 

In  1829  there  was  a  bookseller  named  Samuel 
Johnson  between  the  ends  of  Mosley-street  and 
Fountain-street.  He  had  not  been  there  long,  as  I 
am  told  he  had  been  a  weaver  living  in  Jersey -street, . 
Anooats,  and  had  opened  a  shop  in  Ancoats  Lane 
first,  and  then  in  Market^treetk  He  afterwards  kept 
a  shop  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  his  Manchester  business 
being  carried  on  by  his  son  after  its  zemoval  to  Cor- 
pontion-atreet. 
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Turning  into  Fountftin-«treet,  aboat  ten  or  twelve 
doors  down  on  the  left-hand  side  we  met  with  the 
shop  of  Daniel  Hey  wood,  a  dealer  in  old  books  and 
paintings,  of  the  latter  of  which,  though  an  unedu- 
cated man,  he  became  a  pretty  good  judge.  He  began 
business  first  in  Market^street,  and  then  removed  to 
Fountain-street.  Whilst  here  he  made  the  acquaint^ 
anoe  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boh  anna,  a  widow,  whose 
husband  had  been  a  fustian  cutter,  and  who  kept  an 
old  bookshop  in  Shudehill,  and  married  her.  He  re- 
tained her  shop  for  awhile  and  then  moved  back  into 
Market-street.  It  is  stated  that  after  they  had  been 
married  some  time  they  separated,  and  that  the  wife 
carted  away  a  large  number  of  his  books  and  opened 
a  shop  on  her  own  account  Hey  wood  died  shsirtly 
after,  when  the  wife  a  third  time  entered  the  conjugal 
state. 

In  Wright^s  Court,  a  little  lower  down  the  street, 
was  the  office  of  Mr.  William  Ford.  He  possessed  a 
very  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  ancient 
and  foreign  literature  of  various  kinds,  and  greatly 
excelled  in  the  preparation  of  his  catalogues, 
which  were  marvels  of  criticpl  acumen.  He 
was  a  bookseller  in  the  New  Exchange,  Market 
Place,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  He  then 
removed  to  the  second  shop  on  the  left  hand  side  of 
St.  Ann's  Square.  After  this  he  removed  to  Chapel 
Walks,  and  then  to  Piccadilly.  Like  other  rolling 
stones  he  gathered  no  moss,  and  in  1829  had  to  con- 
tent himself  with  aiding  the  possessors  of  costly  and 
rare  works  in  various  way s>  especially  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  catalogues. 

In  the  Market  Place  was  the  shop  of  William  and 
William  Clarke,  father  and  son.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century  the  father  was  in  business  in  partnership 
with  his  elder  brother  Isaac,  who  lived  in  Long  Mill- 
gate,  whilst  William  lived  at  the  shop.  In  1810 
William's  son  was  taken  into  partnership,  and  the 
firm  became  J.  W.  and  W.  Clarke.  In  1820  Isaac 
was  dead,  and  the  firm  afterwards  became  as  it  was 
in  1829. 

Edward  Bayliss  was  in  business  in  1821  at  the 
corner  of  the  Old  Church  Yard,  but  afterwards  re- 
moved to  St.  Ann's-street,  where  he  was  fifty  years 
ago,  and  where  he  was  known  as  a  well-to-do  book- 
seller. He  was  a  successful  man  of  business,  but  it  is 
said  that  he  eventually  lost  his  money  in  the  unfor- 
tunate Bank  of  Manchester. 


Thomas  Sowler  was  a  letterpress  printer  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  in  partnership  with  Mr, 
Russell,  at  Hunf s  Bank,  the  firm  being  Sowler  and 
Russell.  After  a  time  they  dissolved  partnership^ 
Mr.  Russell  joining  a  Mr.  Allen,  and  carrying  on  the 
printing  business  in  Deansgate,  and  Mr.  Sowler 
beginning  busmees  as  a  bookseller  in  St.  Ann*f 
Square.  At  the  time  I  came  to  Manchester  Mr. 
Sowler  had  added  the  publication  of  the  Manekeder 
C'turier  to  his  other  business.  Subsequently  the 
book  trade  was  relinquished,  the  efforts  and  capital 
of  the  firm  being  confined  to  the  publication  of  the 
newspaper,  and  to  a  general  job  pnnting  busineaa. 

In  1829,  not  far  from  Sowler's  shop,  at  the  comer 
of  Red  Lion-street  and  Exchange-street,  the  firm  of 
Bancks  and  Co.  was  in  full  swing,  doing  a  very  exten- 
sive business.  The  very  large  and  accurate  map  of 
Manchester,  which  was  prepared  by  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Adshead  in  sections,  was  published  by  them. 
They  ultimately  collapsed,  their  failure  being  one  of 
the  elements  which  assisted  in  eventually  bringing 
down  the  Bank  of  Manchester,  to  whom  they  were 
at  the  time  indebted  for  considerably  more  than 
£100,000.  With  them  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Love,  who, 
with  Mr.  John  Barton,  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Gleave*s^ 
began  business  as  Love  and  Barton  in  a  shop  in 
Ne wall's  Buildings.  They  subsequently  removed  to 
the  former  premises  of  the  Bank  of  Manchester.  Mr. 
,  Love  is  dead  and  Mr.  John  Barton  has  retired,  the 
business  being  now  carried  on  by  Mr.  Henry  Barton^ 
Mr.  Love  possessed  some  literary  abUity^  and  was  the 
author  of  one  or  two  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  descriptive  of  Wesleyan  Methodism,  he 
having  at  one  time  been  a  Wesleyan.  Among  their 
assistants  were  Thomas  Rowarth  and  William  Hale, 
who,  on  completing  their  terms,  formed  the  partner- 
ship which  as  Hale  and  Eowarth  began  bosinees  in 
King-street^  subsequently  removing  to  Croes-etrsei. 
A  few  years  ago  they  separated,  when  Mr.  Bowarth 
removed  to  his  present  shop  in  St.  Ann*8  Sqoaie, 
where  he  has  a  considerable  Church  connection. 

(}eorge^  or  ^'Old  Bentham"  as  he  was  commonly 
called  fifty  years  ago,  had  a  small  shop  in  the  Market 
Place,  doing  an  unpretending  but  not  an  unprofitable 
business  among  the  market  people  and  frequenters  of 
the  Exchange.  In  Newmarket  Buildings,  near  to 
Market^treet,  at  the  same  time  was  the  shop  of  Ann 
Hopps,  the  widow  of  John  Hopps,  who  had  his  shop 
there  at  the  beginning  of  the  oentory,  and  whoae 
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name   has   been    preyiously   mentioned    in   these 
columns. 

James  Wroe,  a  well-known  Radical  fifty  years  ago, 
was  a  bookseller  in  Accoats  Lane.  He  began  first  with 
a  stall  in  Port-street,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  in  a 
few  years  he  not  only  occupied  the  shop  referred  to, 
but  about  the  year  1819  became  the  printer  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  MancJiester  Observer,  the  office  of  which 
was  in  Market-street,  near  the  Sun  Entry.  He  was  so 
violent  in  his  politics  that  he  printed  several  libels  on 
the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Observer,  He  was  prose- 
cuted, convicted,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine, 
and  to  be  incarcerated  in  Lancaster  Castle  for  three 
years.  Before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  imprison- 
ment another  indictment  had  been  presented  against 
him,  and  Joe  Nadin  was  waiting  in  Lancaster  to  serve 
him  with  another  warrant  on  his  exit.  He,  however, 
somehow  managed  to  escape  him  and  got  on  to  the 
Manchester  coach,  but  before  he  got  to  Preston,  I 
believe  in  consequence  of  the  upsetting  of  the  coach, 
he  broke  his  arm  and  was  again  imprisoned.  This 
led  to  his  ruin,  for  he  failed  in  1826,  and  was  confined 
as  a  debtor  in  the  King's  Bench.  He  afterwards  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  deserted  in  the  hour  of  need 
by  his  Radical  friends,  some  of  the  more  wealthy  of 
whom  had  promised  to  make  good  whatever  he  might 
lose  in  his  advocacy  of  their  views.  He  had  some 
time  previously  sold  the  Observer  to  Mr.  Thomas  John 
Evans.    He  died  in  1844. 

Some  of  the  booksellers  who  have  been  named 
were  letterpress  printers,  and  besides  these  and  the 
printers  of  newspapers,  who  will  be  mentioned  after- 
wards, the  names  of  two  or  three  others  who  were  in 
business  fifty  years  ago  occur  to  my  mind.  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilkinson  had  his  office  in  Ridgefield,  where 
it  had  been  since  1819.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  who  now  carries  on  the  business  at  the  Qutten- 
berg  works  at  Pendleton.  Mr.  George  Cave  had  his 
office  in  Poolfeld,  afterwards  taking  into  partnership 
Mr.  Charles  Sever.  Mr.  William  Preston  Aston  was 
in  St.  Ann's-street ;  Mr.  Joseph  Pratt,  in  Bridge- 
street  ;  Mr.  John  Swindells,  in  Hanging  Bridge  ;  and 
Mr.  Mark  Wardle,in  Back  King-street.  But  the  two 
of  whom  I  have  the  best  recollection  are  James 
Patrick  and  Wilmot  Henry  Jones.  The  former  had 
his  office  in  Cockpit  Hill,  just  below  the  shop  in 
which  I  was  apprenticed,  and  WiW  the  official  printer 
of  the  racing  lists  during  the  season.    How  well  I  re- 


member how,  ten  or  twenty  men  used  to  issue  some- 
times out  of  the  entry  leading  to  Cockpit  Hill,  about 
eight  o'clock  in  a  morning,  crying  '*  Patrick's  krekt 
list  of  the  running  horses,  witJi  the  names,  weights, 
and  colours  of  the  riders."  His  place  of  business  in 
1820  was  near  to  Newall's  shop  in  Market-street.  He 
held  the  monopoly  of  the  racing  business  for  many 
years. 

W.  H.  Jones' office  was  at  the  end  of  Barlow's 
Court,  it  being  only  divided  by  one  shop  from  my 
master's,  and  I  used  to  be  very  fond  of  running  in 
and  having  a  chat  with  him  when  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. He  was  the  printer  of  Bayley's  Festus,  and 
was  the  first  in  Manchester  to  print  posters  in  colours. 
I  remember  calling  in  once,  when  he  told  me  that  he 
had  a  handbill  to  print  for  a  hatter,  who  had  solicited 
his  aid  in  its  composition,  and  asked  me  to  give  him 
an  idea.  I  told  him  that  Lord  Chesterfield  had  said 
that  if  a  man  wore  a  good  and  well-brushed  hat  and 
a  well-polished  paur  of  shoes,  he  looked  a  gentleman. 
The  idea  pleased  him  immensely,  and  he  worked  it 
into  his  bill.  J.  T.  Sluog. 

[A  large  number  of  letters  commenting  upon  Mr.  Slugg^s 
Keminiscences,  and  assuming  to  correct  certain  of  his 
statements,  have  been  received  and  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Sluoo.  The  same  course  will  be  followed  in  regard  to 
any  further  communications  that  may  come  to  hand 
Some  of  them  may  possibly  bo  printed,  when  they 
contain  additional  information.  Others  will  be  dealt 
with  by  Mr.  Slugg  in  a  supplementary  chapter  at  the 
dose  of  the  series,  if  they  contain  anything  worthy  of 
note.  It  is  right  to  add  that  many  of  the  alleged  cor- 
rections ^re  erroneous,  the  writers  either  depending 
upon  their  memories  in  cases  where  documentary  and 
printed  evidence  exists  which  proves  Mr.  Slugg  to  be 
right;  or,  more  frequently, referring  to  persons  and 
events  of  a  different  period  to  that  comprised  in  Mr. 
Slugg*s  recollections.  These,  of  course,  will  require 
no  notice. — Editor.] 


COMMEXTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

LANCASHIKE  OLBB  WRITBIIS. 
(Query  Ko.  1,316,  October  4.) 

[1,340.]  One  old  name  not  generally  known  is 
John  Nuttall,  jun.,  of  Manchester,  composer  of  **The 
Tear"  and  others.  EccLSS. 

Mr.  William  J.  Young,  of  Longsight,  Manchester 
is  a  composer  of  glees  and  part-songs. 

An  Old  Chobistrr. 
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THE  WHITE  8PARB0W. 
(Query  No.  1,333,  October  11.) 

[1,347. J    The  story  of  the  white  sparrow  and  Ilerr 

Ruckwart  (the  Germaa  farmer)  is  published  in  the 

Junior  Reader,  Xo.  1  of  Nelson's  School  Series,  and 

bep^ins  with  the  couplet:— 

Sleep  is  the  worst  of  thieves, 
He  st-eals  half  our  lives. 

C.  F.  B. 

HR8T  AND  BE  THANKFUL. 
(Query  No.  1,328,  October  11.) 
[1,348. J  In  answer  to  Mr.  Langton's  inquiry,  I 
extract  from  the  Times  of  28th  September,  1863,  a 
portion  of  Earl  Russell's  speech  at  Blairgowrie  two 
days  previously,  in  which  the  expression  originated : 
**  With  regard  to  domestic  policy  I  think  we  are  all 
pretty  much  agreed,  because  the  feeling  of  the  country 
and  of  those  who  have  conducted  great  reforms  is 
very  much  like  that  of  a  man  who,  having  made  a 
road  in  your  own  Highlands,  puts  a  stone  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain  with  the  inscription  '  Rest  and  be 
thankful.'  That  seems  to  be  very  much  like  our  feel- 
ing ;  not  that  there  are  not  other  roads  to  make  and  | 
other  mountains  to  climb,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
feeling  of  the  country,  in  which  I  cannot  help  joining, 
that  our  policy  is  rather  to  rest  and  be  thankful  than 
to  make  new  roadd.**  Beta. 

VRBBAL     DISCRRPANCIRS    IN     EDITIONS    OF 

SHAKSPRRR. 

(Query  No.  1.331,  October  11.) 
[l,349.j  Hittite  has  hit  a  very  common  error  and 
deserves  thanks  for  drawing  attention  to  a  familiar 
misquotation,  which  can  hardly  be  considered  an  im- 
provement of  Shakspere.  The  first  folio  (1()23)  says 
(still  different  to  Professor  Delius's  text : — 

O  be  some  other  name 
Belonging  to  a  man. 

What  ?    in  names  that  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  word  would  smell  as  sweet. 

The  italics  are  mine.  According  to  the  new  Shakspere 
Society's  publications  the  first  quarto  (1597)  gives 
name ;  the  second  quarto  (1599)  is  as  above  word, 
though  the  revised  edition  "  on  the  authority,  such  as 
it  is,  of  the  other  old  editions,"  corrects  to  name.  Of 
course  the  text  of  the  Arst  folio  is  usually  preferred ; 
it  was  supejrvised,  not "  edited." 

Pibliothrc,  Gqll.  Owrn^.      I 


Professor  Delius  has  the  best  of  all  authority  for 
his  reading  of  the  passage  quoted  by  Hittttb^ 
namely,  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakspere  (1623). 
The  compositors  having  in  that  edition  played  high 
jinks  with  the  passage  in  question,  commentators 
have  not  confined  themselves  to  making  sense  out  of 
nonsense,  but  thdy  have  tried  to  improve  Shakspere 
when  he  was  perfectly  intelligible.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  cannot  refer  to  the  first  folio,  or  a  re- 
print, I  give  the  whole  passage,  with  the  Globe 
reading  for  comparison.    Edition  1623. 

Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  Enemy  : 
Thou  art  thy  selfe,  though  not  a  Mounta^e, 
What's  Mountague  ?  it  is  nor  hand  nor  foote, 
Xor  arme,  nor  face,  O  be  some  other  name 
Belonging  to  a  man. 

What  ?  in  a  names  that  which  we  call  a  Rose, 
By  any  other  word  would  smell  as  s  veete. 

Globe  Edition,  1S64. 

Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  Enemy. 
Thou  art  thyself,  though  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague?    It  is  nor  hand  nor  foot, 
Norarm  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.    O,  be  some  otlier  name ! 
What's  in  a  name?    That  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

A  Member  of  the  New 

Shakspere  Society. 

tur  rxpul8i0n  of  dr.  warren. 

(Query  No.  1,312,  October  <.) 

[I,3o0. J  Dr.  Warren  was  expelled  the  Wesleyao 
Connexion,  not  for  any  doctrinal  difference,  but  for 
opposing  an  arbitrary  law  of  the  Conference.  The 
Conference  of  1835  passed  a  series  of  penal  laws,  some 
of  which  would  be  a  disgrace  even  to  the  Vatican. 
One  of  those  laws  reads  thus: — ''Let  no  man,  or 
number  of  men,  in  our  Connexion,  on  any  account 
or  occasion,  circulate  letters,  call  meetings,  do  or 
attempt  to  do  anything  new,  till  it  has  first  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Conference."  Dr.  Warren  infringed 
this  law.  lie  opposed  the  establishing  of  the  Theo- 
logical Institution  at  Dldsbury,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet 
in  defence  of  his  views.    This  led  to  his  expulsion. 

J.  M.  P. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Warren  was  expelled  by  the 
Wesleyan  Conference,  held  at  Sheffield,  1835,  the 
Jlev.  Richard  Recce  being  president  and  the  Rev. 
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Robert  Newton  (afterwards  Dlr.)  secretary.  In  as  few 
words  as  possible  the  history  of  the  cause  of  his  ex- 
pulsion is  as  follows. 

At  the  Conference  of  1833  a  committeer-of  which 
Dr.  Warren  was  a  member — was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  desirability  of  estabilshinfi^  a  Theological 
Institution  for  the  more  perfect  training  of  the 
candidates  for  the  Methodist  ministry.  Dr.  W.  was 
favourable  to  the  scheme  until  he  found  he  was  not 
himself  included  in  any  of  its  arrangements,  and  that 
the  man  whom  he  nominated  as  the  theological 
tutor  was  not  accepted  in  that  character.  He  then 
declared  himself  hostile  to  the  entire  scheme,  and 
yielding  to  the  flattery  and  promise  of  support  of 
those  who,  actuated  by  the  restless  spirit  of  the  times, 
were  anxious  for  a  reorganization  of  the  Methodist 
system,  he  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion  against 
the  body  to  whom  he  had  solemnly  pledged  himself  to 
submit;  engaging  in  a  violent  and  malicious  agitation 
in  which  the  characters  of  some  of  the  ablest  ministers 
were  aspersed,  and  contributors  to  the  various  funds 
called  upon  to  stop  supplies.  It  was  then  that  the 
Rev.  R.  Newton  (at  that  time  superintendent  of  the 
Grosvenor-street  circuit  and  chairman  of  the  district) 
interfered  by  calling  a  district  meeting  of  his 
brethren  to  adjudicate  on  the  case.  But  the  Doctor 
contemned  their  authority,  and  he  was  consequently 
suspended  until  Conference  should  meet,  and  Mr. 
Newton  appointed  to  supply  his  place  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  Oldham-street  circuit. 

Unwilling  to  let  the  matter  rest,  however,  the 
Doctor  (whose  salary  was  continued  to  him  in  the 
meantime)  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
restrain  Mr.  Newton  from  officiating  in  the  Oldham- 
street  circuit  and  to  reinstate  himself.  The  case  was 
argued  before  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell 
on  the  28th  February,  1835,  and  lasted  three  days. 
Dr.  Warren  employed  four  counsel  and  the  Conference 
three.  Dr.  Bunting  was  present  at  the  trial,  as  was 
also  Mr.  Newton  and  the  then  president,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Taylor.  The  injunction  was  refused,  and  in 
giving  judgment  the  Vice-Chancellor  animadverted 
upon  the  intemperate  and  abusive  language  of  Dr. 
W.  and  his  party.  Defeated  in  their  first  attempt, 
they  now  appealed  to  the  High  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  the  same  counsel  again  opened  the  case  on  the 
18th  of  March,  18a5,  before  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  on 
the  2r>th-<-the  trial  was  completed  on  the  21st— 


delivered  judgment  confirming  that  of  the  lower 
court. 

At  the  following  Conference  Dr.  Warren  appeared 
and  was  allowed  to  appeal  against  the  action  of  the 
District  Meeting,  although  he  had  forfeited  his  right 
of  so  doing  upon  the  following  grounds,  which  are 
set  forth  at  greater  length  in  the  ^minutes  for  that 
year.  First,  by  his  having  given  no  notice  of  his 
intention  to  appeal  to  the  District  Meeting ;  second, 
by  his  having,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Connexion, 
appealed  to  a  civil  court ;  and  third,  by  his  "  calum- 
nious, derisive,  and  malicious  proceedings  "altogether 
inconsistent  with  his  duty,  if  he  really  desired  himself 
to  be  still  considered  as  a  Methodist  preacher.  Dr.  W. 
spoke  at  great  length,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Bromley,  at 
his  request,  was  also  heard  on  his  behalf.  A  discus- 
sion ensued,  and  Dr.  W.  was  heard  in  reply,  after 
which  several  lengthy  resolutions  were  passed,  the 
concluding  sentence  of  the  last  of  which  runs  thus:— 
"The  Conference  unanimously  judges  and  resolves 
that  it  cannot,  with  Christian  propriety  and  fidelity, 
allow  Dr.  Warren  to  have  a  place  as  a  preacher  in  our 
Connexion.  He  is,  therefore,  hereby  accordingly 
expelled." 

Dr.  Warren  afterwards  ministered  to  a  very  scanty 
congregation  in  All  Souls' Church,  E  very-street,  which 
was  built  for  him ;  and  he  died  several  years  ago,  I 
believe  at  his  residence  in  Polygon  Avenue,  Ardwick. 
Those  who  seceded  with  him  eventually  joined  the 
seceders  of  the  Reform  movement  of  1849,  and  now 
constitute  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church,  which 
some  half-dozen  years  ago  started  a  Theological 
Institution  in  Stockport  Road. 


8tretfor*l. 


J.  Johnson,  J  UN. 


[We  have  i-eccived  other  replies,  and  have  selected  the 
briefest,  which  gives  the  essential  facts.  Mr.  Thomas 
Swindells,  son.,  of  Ueaton  Moor,  writes:  ''After  Dr. 
Warren's  expulsion  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  ordina- 
tion from  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  was  appointed  to  the 
Church  of  All  Souls*,  Ancoats,  Manchester,  dragged  out 
a  feeble  ministerial  life,  and  died  in  comparative  ob- 
scurity." Another  contributor  (F.  M.  J.)  says  that  a 
detailed  and  trustworthy  account  of  Dr.  Warren's 
expulsion  will  be  found  in  Smith's  History  of 
MethofUitm  .—Editor.] 
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LANCASHIRE  COMMERCIAL  CLERKS  SOCIETY. 
(Nof.  1,232,  1,236,  and  1.337.) 

[1,351.]  I  must  decline  to  discuss  this  Society's 
affairs  at  the  bidding  of  an  anonymous  writer,  who 
knows  nothing  of  me  or  the  Society  or  the  possibility 
of  such  a  wind-up  of  the  Society  would  not  have 
entered  into  his  imagination.  When  the  proper  time 
comes  the  public  will  hear  of,  and  I  doubt  not  will 
approve,  what  is  done.  Samuel  Cottam. 

MUSIC  AND  musicians  IN  MANCHESTER. 
(Note  No.  1,335,  October  18.) 

f  1,352.]  In  Mr.  Slater's  second  notice  of  Music 
and  Musicians  in  Manchester  I  And  mention  made  of 
two  gentlemen — Messrs.  Hannibal  Becker,  of  Fox- 
den  ton,  and  William  Barnes,  of  Oldham— which  calls 
forth  some  very  pleasing  and  yivid  reminiscences  of 
my  youthful  days.  A  private  quartette  society,  in- 
augurated under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Becker,  was 
formed,  the  instrumentalists  consisting  of  himself, 
Mr.  Barned,  my  uncle  (the  father  of  Mr.  T.  Oldham 
Barlow,  A.K.A.,  the  eminent  engraver),  and  Mr.  John 
Bamford.  My  father,  then  residing  at  Failsworth 
Lodge,  not  far  from  Fox-denton,  being  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  above-named  gentlemen,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  be  often  present  at  their  per- 
formances; and  more  than  once  I  have  hoard  the 
late  Lady  Knivett,  then  Miss  Deborah  Travis — I  am 
now  speaking  of  sixty  years  ago — and  other  local 
celebrities  of  the  day  pour  forth  their  melodies  in 
song. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  relate  an  amusing  incident, 
or  adventure,  which  occurred  after  one  of  these 
interesting  occasions  P  As  my  uncle,  Mr.  Barnes,  and 
Mr.  Bamford  were  returning  home,  the  night  was  so 
dark  that  the  two  latter  gentlemen  expressed  a  fear 
that  they  should  not  be  able  -to  And  their  way. 
"  Follow  me,**  said  my  worthy  uncle, "  I  know  every 
inch  of  the  ground."  "V'ery  good,  Mr,  Barlow," 
replied  his  companions,  **  but  how  shall  we  see  you  ?" 
My  uncle,  who  was  quite  a  genius  in  his  way,  and  full 
of  resources,  displayed  a  portion  of  white  Unen,  at 
the  same  time  exclaiming,  **  Surely  you  will  be  able 
to  follow  me  now  I"  They  did  so,  and  were  soon 
floundering  in  the  ditch.  Poor  uncle  never  heard  the 
last  of  this ;  but  ever  after  was,  by  the  misled  ones, 
often  addressed  as  "  Will  o'  the  Wisp." 

H.  II.  Hadfielt). 

BIroli  Hill,  Pendleton. 


QUERIES. 

[1,353.]  Manchester  and  Salpobd.— An  act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  in  1794  ^  for  improving  the 
towns  of  Manchester  and  Salford,in  Lancashire,"  and 
oonunissioners  were  appointed  under  the  act  How 
long  did  their  duties  last,  and  how  or  why  -was  the 
union  severed  ?  The  riparian  owners  on  the  Irwell 
nmy  possibly  think  it  a  pity  the  conjunction  does  not 
now  exist.  By  the  way,  some  old  inhabitant  might, 
now  the  tidal  navigation  scheme  is  again  broached, 
give  some  information  of  the  first  suggestion  in  this 
matter,  made  some  sixty  years  ago.    Mamcestbb. 

[1,354.]    ARDWICK    Ck)RPORATION  AND  MANOB. — 

I  understand  that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
Ardwick  have  lately  had  their  annual  dinner  at  the 
Palatine  Hotel.  What  is  the  origin  of  ^e  Corporation  ? 
Has  it  any  duties  or  rights  P  I  have  read  also  of  an 
ancient  '*  Manor  of  Ardwick."  Has  it  any  legal 
status?  We  know  that  Ardwick  was  a  very  important 
and  fashionable  place  in  the  last  century,  and  that  it 
was  noted  for  its  lime  pits  and  manufactures,  so 
possibly  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  idea  of 
there  being  a  corporate  body.  But  where  are  the 
records  to  be  found  P  Choblton  Road. 

[1,355.J  Peduzzi,  Manchester.— I  noticed  the 
other  day,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Bradford,  York- 
shire, a  barometer  or  **  weather  glass,"  with  the  words 
"  Peduzzi,  Manchester,"  inscribed  thereon.  I  learned 
that  the  instrument  had  been  in  my  fiiend*s  family 
for  at  least  two  or  three  generations.  Although  at 
present  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  condition,  it  bears 
evidence  of  having  been  originally  a  well-finished  and 
tastefully-decorated  instrument.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  inform  me  when  a  maker  or  dealer  in  such 
articles  of  the  above  n^mie  lived  in  Manchester,  and 
where  his  place  of  business  was  situated  ? 

Charles  Hardwick. 


The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  have  awarded 
this  year's  Copley  medal  to  Professor  Rudolph  J.  £. 
Clausius,  of  Bonn,  for  his  well-known  researches 
upon  heat ;  the  Davy  medal  to  M.  P.  £.  Lecoq  de 
Boisbaudran  for  his  discovery  of  galLum ;  a  Roval 
medal  to  Mr.  William  Henry  Perkin,  F.R,S.,  for  his 
synthetical  and  other  researches  inorganic  chemistry; 
and  a  Royal  medal  to  Professor  Andrew  Crombie 
Ramsay,  !r.R.S.,  for  his  long  continued  and  success- 
ful labours  in  geology  and  pnysical  geography. 
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NOTES. 

BRMINISCBNCES  OF  MANCHKSTEB  FIFTY  YBAIU 

A.GO. 
XIX.— SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE  ON  B00K8ELLEBS. 

[1,356.]  My  notice  of  booksellers  will  not  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  Mr.  Robert  Robinson,  who, 
in  1829,  was  a  highly-respectable  bookseller  in  St. 
Ann*8  Place.  He  was  related  to  the  wife  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Hey  wood ;  I  think  he  was  her  brother.  In 
1821  he  had  a  partner  named  Ellis ;  and  in  1825  his 
partner  was  Mr.  Thomas  Fent,  who  afterwards  went 
to  London  and  established  Benfa  LUerary  Advertiser, 
as  a  journal  for  publishers  and  bookbuyers.  Mr.  Bent 
married  a  sister  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Richardson,  of 
the  Mosley  Arms,  and  was  not  successful  in  business. 
His  three  daughters,  the  Misses  Bent,  were  brought 
up  by  their  uncle  at  the  Mosley  Arms,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  St.  Ann's  Sunday-scl^ools  during  the 
incumbency  of  Mr.  Richardson  and  subsequently.  I 
ought  also  to  mention  the  firm  of  Swain  and  Dew- 
hurst,  who,  though  not  in  business  as  booksellers 
fifty  years  ago,  were  so  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  the 
firstrmentioned  gentleman  being  Mr.  Charles  Swain, 
the  'poet.  Their  shop  was  at  the  back  of  the  Exchange 
at  the  Exchange-street  comer.  I  possess  a  copy  of 
Henry  Kirk  White's  poems  which  my  master  pur- 
chased at  their  shop  and  presented  to  me.  They 
never  did  a  large  business,  and  after  awhile  it  was 
given  up,  when  Mr.  Swain  became  an  engraver  and 
lithographer. 

I  wish  to  correct  an  error  which  appeared  in  my 
last  note.  It  was  not  ^dshead's  large  map  of  Man- 
chester which  was  published  by  Bancks  and  Co.,  but 
one  of  their  own.  When  the  failure  took  place  the 
name  of  the  firm  had  been  altered  to  Hayward  and 
Co.,  Bir.  HajTward  having  been  the  managing  partner 
of  Bancks  and  Co.  J.  T.  Slugo. 

BELLS  IN  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE. 

[1,357.]  We  have  very  little  written  about  the 
bells  of  the  north.  Much  has  been  written  of  the  old 
bells  in  the  southern  counties.  Mr.  Lukis  and  my 
venerable  friend  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  of  Clyst 
St  Oeorge, Devon, have  written  about  southern  bells; 
and  we  have  had  a  book  on  the  bells  of  Northampton- 
shire, well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Langton ;  but  little  is 
known  of  northern  bells,  English  and  Scotch.  There 
are  many  quaint  inscriptions  in  this  neighbourhood 


in  some  of  our  church  towers.  The  well-known 
instructions  to  those  who  ring  are  in  the  tower  of 
Trinity  Church,  Salford  :— 

He  that  in  ringing  takes  delight, 

And  to  this  place  draws  near. 
These  articles,  sett  in  his  sight, 

Must  keep  if  he  rings  here, 
rhe  first  he  must  observe  with  care 

Who  comes  within  this  place ; 
Must,  if  he  chance  to  curse  or  swear, 

Pay  threepence  with  disgrace. 

And  much  more.  It  is  many  years  since  I  saw  it,  and 
these  lines  may  be  not  quite  correct  I  remember 
that  the  finishing  line  is  a  warning  to  those  who  de- 
cline to  pay  the  fine    **  The  rope  will  him  correct." 

There  is  something  of  the  same  sort  at  Bowdon 
Church ;  and  on  the  old  bells  in  this  neighbourhood 
there  must  be  many  curious  and  interesting  inscrip- 
tions which  will  well  repay  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  these  thingp. 

Mv  praises  long  will  resound. 

Of  Lady  Upton's  hundred  pounds. 

This  is  cast  on  a  bell  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lukis.    Most 

will  agree  that  the  hundred  pounds  were  well  spent. 

Monumental  fame  will  often  cost  more  money,  and 

besides  a  bell  appeals  to  two  of  our  senses.    It  is 

recorded  that  a  fire-bell  was  presented  to  a  church  in 

the  south  with  this  inscription  on  it  :— 

O  Lord !  quench  tliis  furious  flame ; 
Arise,  run,  help,  put  out  the  same. 

This  may  appear  a  clumsy  rhyme,  for  it  is  not  quite 

understood  who  has  to  put  the  fire  out. 

In  a  Lincolnshire  churchyard  there  is  a  grave  in 

which  two  little  boys  are  buried.    One  was  killed  by 

the  *' upsetting"  of  a  bell,  for  he  had  the  rope  in  his 

hands  and  the  poor  little  fellow  did  not  leave  loose 

when  the  bell  turned  over  and  was  pulled  violently 

against  the  ceiling  of  the  ringing  chamber,  and  he 

was  picked  up  dead.    His  brother  lost  his  life  by  the 

upsetting  of  a  boat.    Theso  sad  events  are  recorded 

on  the  stone  that  covers  their  graves  in  the  quiet 

churchyard  :— 

These  two  youths  by  misfortune  were  surrounded. 
One  died  of  his  wounds  and  the  other  was  drownded. 

The  greatest  number  of  bells  in  any  tower  in 
Britain  exists,  I  believe,  in  the  Tron  Tower,  Glasgow. 
There  are  thirty-two  bells,  not  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions. I  inspected  them  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
I  think  the  laigest  is  not  more  than  about  a  ton  in 
weight.  The  bells  are  played  upon  by  means  of 
levers  in  a  row  like  the  keys  of  a  huge  pianoforte. 
The  operator  wears  gloves  with  hammers  fastened  to 
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the  leather,  and,  in  a  boxing  attitude,  he  thumps  away 
on  the  lever  ends.  I  was  requested  to  name  my  own 
tune  when  I  visited  the  tower,  but  I  told  the  musician 
I  would  prefer  that  which  he  could  do  best  He 
played  *'  The  Laud  of  Ckx^kpen,"  "  The  Campbells  are 
coming,'*  ^*  There  is  nae  luckaboot  the  house,"  and 
many  others.  These  chimes  are  played  every  after- 
noon. On  my  offering  a  small  gratuity  to  the  gynomast 
who  thumped  the  keys  with  wonderful  agility  for  an 
old  man,  he  politely  informed  me  that  he  took  great 
pleasure  in  showing  the  chimes,  and  that  he  was  well 
paid  for  what  he  did. 

In  the  old  church  towersof  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
there  are  many  ancient  bells.  Let  me  suggest  that 
you  devote  a  comer  for  notes  on  bells  and  inscriptions, 
and  on  what  is  known  of  the  old  bellfounders  of  this 
district.  W.  H.  Bailky. 

Bummerfleld.  Eccles. 

JOSKPH  OALB. 

1 1,358.]  I  have  always  had  great  pleasure  myself, 
and  known  others  also  who  have  looked  forward  to 
Mr.  Slugo^s  interesting  communications.  Perhaps 
here  and  there  he  might  have  been  a  little  more 
ample,  but  he  probably  only  said  what  he  knew  and 
perhaps  not  all  that ;  but  he  never  sttributed  to  one 
man  the  characteristics  of  another. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Joseph  Gale,  Mr.  Sluog  said 
but  little ;  and  with  your  permission  I  will  venture 
to  add  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Dominic 
Bolongaro,  who  was  a  printseller,  frame  maker* 
carver,  and  gilder,  and  had  his  place  of  business  in 
Old  Millgate,  on  the  left-hand  side  from  the  Market 
Place,  where  he  also  sold  mathematical  instruments. 
At  this  place,  while  Mr.  Gale  was  there,  I  bought  an 
ivory  sector,  for  which  I  paid  78.  6d.  Mr.  Gale  was 
in  business  as  printseller  and  gilder  in  Market-street, 
near  Cromford  Court,  and  I  believe  in  the  identical 
shop  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Dominic  Bolongaro,  son  of 
the  one  Gale  served  his  apprenticeship  with.  After 
this  Mr.  Gale  had  a  shop  in  King-street,  where  for 
some  time  he  carried  on  the  business  of  printseller, 
carver,  gilder,  and  picture  frame  maker.  This  shop 
was  separated  by  an  entry  leading  into  Back  King- 
street  from  Miss  Boardman's  well-known  confectionery 
establishment— rebuilt,  and  now  a  glass  shop.  Gale's 
old  shop  was  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Findlay,  the  boot- 
maker, and  where  that  business  is  still  carried  on.  I 
should  not  omit  to  mention  that  Gale  had  a  stall  in 
wliat  was  called  the  Bazaar  in  Police-street,  in  which 


building  there  was  also  a  diorama ;  but  I  suppose  the 
place  did  not  answer  and  the  whole  of  it  was  let 
to  Messrs.  Watts,  before  Kendal,  Milne,  and  Faulkner 
took  it  and  so  enormously  enlarged  it  by  adding  to  it 
*^e  adjoining  shops  and  warehouses,  nearly  rebuilding 
it  altogether.  Gale  was  also  atone  time  an  auctioneer, 
and  sold  the  stock  of  greyhounds  which  belonged  to 
the  late  Philip  Houghton.  One  of  the  dogs,  called 
Priam,  had  just  won  the  Waterloo  Cup,  and  €hJe  sold 
it  by  auction  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  guineas. 
Gt9le  was  once  a  hatter  in  Ducie  Place,  never  in  King- 
street.  This  place  commenced  in  Market-street, 
having  on  one  side  the  Exchange,  and  ended  in  Bank- 
street^  opposite  to  the  present  Ducie  Buildings.  Now 
it  is  part  of  the  site  of  the  present  Exchange.  Here 
Gale  introduced  a  new  feature  into  the  hatting  trade. 
He  had  a  barrel  of  beer  with  cheese  for  his  visitors, 
whom  he  hoped  to  make  customers  if  not  so  already. 
In  the  rage  for  share  speculations  Gale  became  a 
sharebroker,  and  was  a  cheerful  member  of  that  com- 
munity ;  and  if  he  did  not  die  wealthy  he  was  not 
alone,  after  the  fearful  panic  of  1847. 

As  printseller  Gale  had  an  excellent  connection,  and 
published  several  engravings,  one  of  Heaton  Park 
Races,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Wilton. 
He  also  published  a  most  excellent  engraved  portrait 
of  John  Wells  (Wells,  Cooke,  and  Potter).  But  he 
was  better  known  for  his  sparkling  wit,  his  humour, 
his  drollery,  which  were  inimitable.  He  was  always 
welcome  at  the  "  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.** 
He  was  once  a  good  singer,  but  his  voice  failed  him, 
and  I  remember  he  once  said  (on  being  asked)  that 
he  did  not  feel  well,  and  perceived  that  his  memory 
was  failing  him.  He  forgot  to  go  home  at  nights. 
Gale  had  no  fancy  for  dogs,  and  was  never  considered 
an  intemperate  man.  He  was  acceptable  to  the 
learned  Condy  on  account  of  his  classical  inclinations 
and  general  intelligence. 

I  remember  there  was  a  Mr.  Gale  about  that  time 
who,  as  I  am  told,  was  in  business  as  a  maker-up, 
callenderer,  or  packer.  He  was  fond  of  greyhounds 
and  coursing ;  but  whether  he,  to  use  the  expression, 
"  coursed  away  all  his  substance"  I  know  not. 

FBLflTTOX. 
OBIOIN  OF   THE   WORD  "  STOCK.** 

1 1,350.]  Your  paragraph  regarding  the  new  issue 
of  Manchester  Corporation  Consolidated  Stock  sug- 
gests a  note  as  '^o  the  origin  of  the  word  ^  stock.** 


NOVBMBIE    1,  1879.] 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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It  appears  from  one  of  the  annual  reports  of  the 
present  Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint  that  in  olden 
da>8,  when  money  was  paid  in  to  the  king's  account 
at  the  Exchequer,  a  piece  of  wood  was  notched  with 
certain  marks  to  represent  the  amount  lent — chiefly 
for  carrying  on  the  wars  with  France.  This  was 
called  the  tally.  It  was  split  in  two  halves,  and  the 
half  delivered  to  the  lender  was  called  the  stock; 
the  other  half,  retained  by  the  Exchequer,  was  the 
<'  counterfoil"  or  "  counter-stock."  Several  of  these 
tallies  are  now  at  the  Hint  on  Tower  Hill.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  old  idea  is  still  retained. 
The  wC3  per  cent  Consolidated  Annuities,  or  Three  per 
Cents  as  they  are  generally  called,  are  Government 
''stock,"  and  the  proprietor  of  stock  is  a  stock- 
holder. Statist. 

MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS  IN  MANCHRSTBB. 

III. 

[1,360.J  James  Bennett's  father  was  of  the  old 
Lancashire  stamp,  and  had  been  a  singer  for  many 
years,  and  was  a  good  reader  on  the  Lancashire 
system.  He  was  early  trained  on  that  system,  and 
eventually  became  the  leading  chorister  at  the  then 
CoUeg^te  Church.  On  Christmas  Day  in  the  after- 
noon he  attracted  a  great  number  of  people  to  hear 
him  sing  his  solos.  It  was  during  this  period  we 
became  companions  and  his  voice  had  not  then 
broken.  He  became  a  pupil  on  the  pianoforte  under 
William  Sudlow,  then  organist,  and  a  pupil  of  Edward 
Sudlow  on  the  violin.  We  practised  often  together 
and  began  with  Challoner's  duets,  until  at  length  we 
could  play  Corelli's  trios  with  the  addition  of  James 
Green,  violoncello,  ancl;,John  Waddington,  who  then 
was  a  weaver  and  occasionally  playing  the  clarionet. 
Bennett  was  a  very  apt  scholar,  and  about  1815  was 
able  to  teach. 

A  short  time  afterwards  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Dr.  Hawke's  Chapel,  Mosley-street.  From  thence 
he  got  to  Trinity  Church,  Salford,  where  he  remained 
some  time.  The  Psalm  tunes  compiled  by  the  Rev. 
—  Harrison  were  then  principally  in  use  in  almost 
all  places  of  worship,  in  some  with  the  addition  of 
Webbtd's  collection.  From  this  situation  he  became 
organist  of  Mulberry-street  Catholic  Chapel,  having 
for  his  choir  the  two  Miss  Kerrys,  Bennett  himselt 
singing  the  alto  part  and  Stonehewer  the  bass.  His 
voice  had  then  broken,  and  by  patient  industry  he  got 
a  voice  which  was  growing  rapidly  more  musical.  He 


was  often  solicited  to  teach  vocal  musio,  and  being 
one  who  demred  to  be  up  to  the  mark,  he  went  during 
his  summer  holidays  to  London  and  spent  them  with 
Kalkbrenner,  having  lessons  from  him  at  2l8.  each,  he 
being  considered  the  best  teacher  and  pianoforte 
player  in  London.  The  year  following  he  went  to 
London  again,  and  he  then  put  himself  under  Signor 
Crivelli,  one  of  the  singing  masters  at  the  Royal 
Academy.  Some  years  afterwards  he  went  to  Signor 
Garcia,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Malibran,  who  was 
considered  the  leading  master  in  London.  Bennett 
had  then  left  Manchester,  giving  up  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness to  become  assistant  to  Signor  Crivelli,  and  at 
length  partner.  George  Cooper  declared  he  derived 
more  benefit  from  Bennett  than  his  other  masters.' 

Bennett  by  sheer  practice  brought  his  voice  to  some- 
thing approaching  to  excellence.  This  induced  him 
to  study  in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  the  opera  of 
ArtaxerxeSf  composed  by  Dr.  Ame.  Such  was  his 
success  that  he  at  once  became  the  leading  tenor  in 
England,  and  he  appeared  at  one  of  the  Birmingham 
festivals  as  the  principal  tenor.  His  last  appearance 
was  the  Free-trade  Hall,  and  as  he  was  getting  into 
years  his  voice  was  not  so  telling.  The  Manchester 
Guardian  criticised  his  singing  so  severely  that  he 
made  a  vow  never  to  sing  again,  and  for  years  he  did 
nothing  but  teach  singing  until  his  death.  He  was 
very  popular  as  a  teacher,  charging  a  very  high  price 
per  lesson.  John  Slatrb. 

Chendle,  near  Manohester. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

NAMRS  OF  COTTON  FABRICS. 

(No8. 1.011,  May  3.  and  1,018.  May  10.) 
[1,361.]  By  way  of  calling  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  J.  L.,  I  send  an  extract  from  Dr.  Birdwood's 
excellent  and  interesting  Handbook  to  the  British 
Indian  Section  of  the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of 
1878:— 

Textile  fabrics  frequently  take  their  names  from  the 
place  where  they  first  acquired  excellence,  and  retain 
them  long  after  the  local  manufacture  has  been  trans- 
ferred elsewhere,  and  sometimes  the  name  itself  is 
transferred  to  altogether  another  style  of  manufacture. 
Thus,  beside  Baudekin  from  Baghdad,  we  have  Damask 
from  Damascus,  and  Satin  from  Zaytoun  in  China 
[Vule*].  Sindon,  Syndon,  Sendal,  Sandalin,  and  Cen- 
d  itus,  from  Scinde,  Calico  from  Caiicut,  and  Muslin  from 
Mosul.    Marco  Polo,  Book  I.  ch.  v.,  of  the  kingdom  of 
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Mosul,  writes :  **  All  the  cloths  of  gold  and  silver  that  are 
called  Mosolins  are  made  iu  this  country ;  and  those  great 
merchants  called  Mosolins  who  carry  for  sale  such  quan- 
ties  of  spicery  and  pearls,  and  cloths  of  silk  and  gold,  are 
also  from  this  kingdom."  Inhisnotc  (vol.  i. p. 59) Colonel 
Yule  observes :  *^  We  see  here  that  mosolin  has  a  very 
different  meaning  from  what  it  has  now.  A  quotation 
from  Ives,  by  Marsden,  shows  it  to  liave  been  applied  in 
the  middle  ages  to  a  strong  cotton  cloth  made  at  Mosul. 
Dozy  says  that  the  Arabs  use  Maucili  in  the  sense  of 
muslin."  Tartariums,  Colonel  Yule  [**  Marco  Polo,"  i. 
259]  believes,  were  so  called,  "  not  because  they  were 
made  in  Tartary,  but  because  they  were  brought  from 
China  through  the  Tartar  dominions.'*  Dante  alludes  to 
the  supposed  skill  of  Turks  and  Tartars  in  weaving  gor- 
geous stufifs ;  and  Boccacio,  commenting  thereon,  says 
that  Tartarian  cloths  are  so  skilfully  woven  that  no 
painter  with  his  brush  could  equal  them.  Thus  also 
Ciiaucer,  as  quoted  by  Colonel  Yule: — 

^  On  everv  trumpe,  hanging  a  broad  banere 
Of  fine  fartarium.'* 

This  is  the  cloth  of  gold  which  Marco  Polo  calls  Nasich 

and  Xaques,  and  he  evidently  describes  the  primitive 

working  of  gold  in  strips  into  it  where,  Book  II.  ch.  xiv., 

he  writes:    "Now  on  his  birthday,   the  Great  Khan 

dresses  in  the  best  of  his  robe.s  all  wrought  in  beaten 

gold.  Buckram  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Bokhara.   The 

word  occurs  [Yule,  *' Marco  Polo,"  i.  59]  as  Bocharani, 

Bucherani,  and  Boccassini.  Fustian  is  said  to  be  derived 

from  Fostat,  one  of  the  mediseval  cities  that  form  Cairo, 

and   Taffeta   and  Tabby  from  a   street  in  Bagiidad. 

Baden  Powell,  however,  in  his  list  of  cotton  fabrics  met 

with   in  the  Punjab  [**  Punjab  Manufacturo.*?,"  vol.  ii. 

p.  22],  names  tafta  a  fabric  of  twisted  thread,  made  both 

in  silk  and  cotton ;  and  tafta  in  Persian  means  twisied, 

as  bafta  means  woven.    Perhaps  the  manufacture  gave 

its  name  to  the  street  in  Baghdad  where  it  was  made. 

Cambric  is  from  Cambray ;  Sarcenet  from  the  Saracens ; 

Moire  and  Mohair  from  the  Moors.  Diaper,  is  not  however, 

frcm  d'Yypres  in  Flanders,  but  from  a  low  Greek  word 

meaning,  **  patterned,"  fij(ured,  diapered.    Arras  is  from 

Arras;    Cord  wain   from    Cordova;  and  Xankcen  from 

Nankin,  Gauze  is  said  to  be  from  Gaza,Bai%e  from  Baise, 

and  Dimity  From  Damietta.  Cypresse  is  from  Cyprus ;  and 

Frieze  from   Priesland ;    Jean    from    Jaen ;    Cloth    of 

Rayne  from    Rennes;     and     Cloth     of     Tars     from 

Tarsus,     or     perhaps     Tabriz,       Drugget    is    said  to  I 

bo    from    Drogheda ;     Duck,  that    is    Tuck    [whence  i 

Tucker-street,    Bristol],   from    Torques  in   Normandy. 

Bourdede  Elisandre  or  Boui'dalisandre  from  Alexandria;  ' 

Worsted    from  Worated  in  Norfolk;    and    Kerseymere  i 

c'Cashmei-e")  from  Kersey,  and  Linsey-Wolsey  from  { 


Linaey,  two  villages  of  Sussex.  Gingham  is  sud  to  be 
from  Guingamp;  Sidatoun  is  thought  to  be  from  Sicily. 
Chintz  is  derived  from  chint  or  chete,  Hindu  words  for 
variegated,  spotted,  whence  cheta ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
derived  from  China,  and  that  the  weavers  of  Masuli- 
patam  first  learned  to  stamp  Chintz  with  its  peculiar 
patterns  from  the  silks  landed  at  that  port  from  China. 
Velvet  and  Samat  are  both  fabrics  of  Eastern  orig^in. 
and  the  etymology  of  the  former  word,  in  old  Englisli, 
"  vclouette,"  is  from  the  Italian  vellute,  fleecy,  nappy, 
and  Latin  vellus  a  fleece ;  and  of  the  latter  from  the  Greek 
words  for  "  six,"  and '  threads,"  the  number  of  threads  in 
the  warp  of. the  texture.  Camlet  was  originally  probably 
woven  of  camels*  hair.  Under  the  Eastern  Emjure 
Chrj'soclavus  was  the  name  given  to  old  silks  of  rich 
dyes  worked  with  the  round  nail-head  pattern  in  gold. 
The  name  Gammodion  was  given  to  silks  patterned  with 
the  Greek  letter  T ;  and  when  four  of  these  letters  were 
so  placed  as  to  form  a  St  George's  cross  or  a  Filfot  cross, 
the  silk  was  termed  Stauron,  or  Stauracinus,  and  Poly- 
stauron.  De  f  undato  were  silks  covered  with  a  netted 
pattern  in  g3ld ;   and  Stragulatse  were  striped  or  barred 

silks,  evidently  derived  originally  from  India.  Tissue  is 
cloth  of  gold  or  silver  similai  to  Siclatoun,  Tartarium  or 
Xaques,  and  the  soneri  and  ruperi  of  India ;  and  the 
flimsey,  bluish  paper  called  tissue-paper  was  originally 
made  to  place  between  the  Tissue  to  prevent  itd  fraying 
or  tarnishing  when  folded  up.  Cloth  of  Pall  would  be 
any  brocade  used  as  an  ensign,  robe,  or  covering-pall  of 
State,  and  generally  means  Baudekin.  Camoca  is  the 
same  word  as  kincob  (kimkhwa).  Shawl  is  the  Sanscrit, 
sala,  a  floor,  or  room,  because  shawls  were  first  used  as 
carpets,  hangings,  and  coverlets.  The  word  therefore  is 
in  its  origin  the  same  as  the  French  salle  and  Italian 
salone,  saloon,  or  large  room.  We  must  wait  for  Colonel 
Yule  to  give  us  the  etymology  of  Bandana  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs 

In  a  list  of  names  of  fabrics  manufactured  in  India 
for  the  East  India  Company,  compiled  from  India 
Office  Records  from  1671  to  1731,  and  from  Acts  of 
Parliament,  we  recognize  several  denominations 
which  are  still  in  use,  such  as  bafts,  bandannoea, 
cambrics,  chintz,  chowbars  (?  chuddies),  dimities, 
dooties  (*' dhoti,  a  flowing  cloth  bound  generally 
round  thejoins**),  ginghams,  mulls^  satUns,  tanjebs. 

C.  « .  S. 

OAK   AND  BRLL  MRTAL. 

(Query  Xo.  1,34^,  October    18,) 
1 1,^362.]    A.  C.  J.  wishes  to  know  something  about 
bell  metai  and  oak.    No  doubt  the  bell  in  his  posses 
sion  is  composed  of  old  bell  meta]  f^oiQ  the  belfry  of 
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York  Minster  when  destroyed  by  fire ;  bat  how  the 
rosewood  handle  can  be  made  of  oak  I  cannot  quite 
understand.  The  mquiry  is  rather  vague.  Does  our 
friend  want  to  know  the  actual  composition  of  bell 
metal  P  If  so,  permit  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  bronze 
composed  of  pure  commercial  copper  mixed  with 
from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  tin,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  bell. 

Modem  bells  are  better  than  those  of  ancient  date, 
as  we  have  now  better  machinery  to  form  the  mould 
abd  we  also  know  more  about  the  laws  of  sound  than 
the  ignorant  old  monks  did,  who  often  caused  pious 
men  to  throw  silver  iuto  the  melting-pot,  and  blessed 
it  and  produced  bad  bells.  Silver  added  to  copper 
and  tin  for  bells  does  as  much  injury  to  the  sounding 
or  vibratory  qualities  of  the  bell  as  adding  lead  does. 
There  is,  however,  a  superstition  that  ancient 
bells. are  better  than  those  of  recent  date.  If 
A.  C.  J.  wishes  to  see  bells  cast  he  can  do  so  at  my 
works. 

Now  about  the  oak.  The  framework  of  all  bells  in 
churches  is  composed  of  this  timber,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  inscription  on  the  small  bell  may  mean  that 
the  handle  is  composed  of  oak.  And  it  may  be  also 
possible  that  since  it  was  made  the  bell  has  had 
a  new  rosewood  handle,  or  the  oak  may  have  been 
made  into  rosewood.  It  may  seem  very  stupid  of  me, 
using  as  I  do  in  my  businesB  nearly  all  sorts  of  woods, 
and  probably  every  known  commercial  metal,  but  I 
must  confess  that  I  don't  know  what  rosewood  is.  I 
once  saw  a  splendid  slab  of  (I  believe)  sycamore 
being  operated  upon  by  a  dever  worker  in  wood. 
He  was  painting  the  knots  with  dye  and  generally 
giving  an  artistic  fimsh  previous  to  French  polishing. 
He  told  me  he  was  making  it  into  rosewood. 

May  I  venture  to  ask  if  real  rosewood  is  supposed 
to  be  the  timber  of  a  rose  tree;  and  also  to  ask 
if  it  exists  as  a  natural  as  well  as  an  artificial 
production  P 

W.  H.  Bailby. 

Bammerfldd,  Ecolea. 

Bell  metal  is,  I  understand,  a  mixture  of  copper  and 
tin.  The  oak  of  the  choir  of  York  Minster  was  of  a 
rich  brown  colour,  beautifully  marked.  If  the  state- 
ment of  A.  C.  J.  is  correct,  the  relic  he  i^ssesses  has 
been  misdescribed.        J.  F.  Ebixas  JoHHsroins. 


FBDUZZI,  ICANOHBSTSR. 
(Queiy  IXo,  1,355,  October  26.) 
[1,363.J  James  Butterworth,  in  his  CompieU 
EUtoryofthe  Trade  of  MancheseerylS22yjpage  273^ 
under  Oldham-street,  says:  ''At  No.  31  is  the  shop  of 
Mr.  A.  Peduzzi,  carver  and  gildar,  looking-glass  and 
picture-frame  maker.  All  kinds  of  needlework, 
drawings,  and  pictures  are  elegantiy  framed  and 
glazed  by  him.  Barometers,  thermometets,  and 
hydrometers  made  and  repaired.'; 

The  name  appears  in  the  various  directories  from 
1815  to  1845.  In  1836  the  address  is  changed  to  33, 
Piccadilly.  From  1829  to  1841  there  is  also  a  James 
Peduzzi  at  49  (re-numbered  97),  Oldham-street,  in  the 
same  line  of  business  as  the  former.  O.  H.  S. 

Heaton  Moor. 

The  name  of  Peduzzi  is  quite  familiar  to  me,  as  one 
of  the  sons  attended  the  same  day  school  as  the 
writer  namely,  Moss's  Schools,  in  Peter-street. 
Peduzzi's  workshops  for  the  manufacture  of  looking- 
glasses  and  picture  frames  were  behind  Thompson- 
street,  Oldham  Boad,  Manchester.  J.  H.  L. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Peduzzi  whom  Mr. 
Habdwick  inquires  about  is  either  Anthony  or 
James,  whom  I  mentioned  in  a  former  note  as 
looking-glsss  makers.  The  makers  of  looking-glasses 
fifty  years  ago  were  also  barometer  makers. 

J.  T.  Sluoo. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Chablrs  Habdwick  permit  me 
to  say  that  when  I  was  quite  a  child  Antonio  Peduzzi, 
looking-glass  and  picture  frame  maker,  had  a  shop 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  Oldham-street,  approaching 
the  top.  He  had,  however,  removed  to  larger  and 
better  premises  in  Piccadilly  prior  to  1835 ;  for  some- 
where about  that  time  his  second  wife,  Sarah,  my 
mother's  sister,  died  there  very  suddenly.  A  flight  of 
steps  led  to  this  shop  in  PiccadiUy,  which  had  two 
windows,  and  two  long  counters  for  it  extended  far 
back,  and  it  had  a  littie  sitting-room  beyond.  He  had 
workshops  also  on  the  premises.  Ha  was  a  short, 
stout,  stumpy  individual,  whose  head  seemed  set  on 
his  shoulders  with  no  neck  to  be  worth  mentioning, 
and  he  spoke  in  very  broken  English.  I  believe  he 
had  some  repute  in  his  particular  branch  of  manufac- 
ture, and  he  carried  on  his  busineas  there  until  his 
own  death  some  years  afterwards.  A  son  by  a  fonner 
wife  had,  I  believe,  some  share  in  his  business. 

IsABKLLA  Baku. 

London. 
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QUERIES. 

f  1,364.]  Bight  Honourablb.— To  whom  is  the 
abore  title,  by  right,  applied ;  and  what  ia  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  titie  P  F.  J.  H. 

[1,965.]  Thb  Qubbn's  English.— Can  anyone 
tell  me  the  meaning  and  origin  of  t^e  exprenion 
"  Qaeen'8  English  P*"  T.  F.  U. 

[1,966.J  MiCBOSCOPiCAL  SociBTY.— Was  a  micro- 
soopical  society  or  a  society  akin  to  it  OTer  established 
in  Manchester  or  district?  If  so,  particalars  would 
oblige.  MiCBOflCOFisT. 

[1,367.]  Bbnnbtt-stubbt  Sunday  School.— This 
building,  erected  in  1818,  is  known  to  old  scholars  as 
"  Stotf s  School."  Who  was  Stott,  and  why  is  his 
name  associated  with  itP  G.  H.  S. 

[1,368.]  Intbbmbnt  on  thb  Top  ov  Ancoats 
Old  Hall.— When  I  was  a  lad,  fifty  yean  ago,  a 
report  was  in  circulation,  and  generally,  belioTed  that 
the  owner  of  Ancoats  Hall  had  built  a  tomb  at  the' top 
of  the  hall,  in  which  the  coffin  of  his  wife  had  been 
placed.    Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  P 

CiLBMATION. 

[1,369.J  Mounting  of  Obological  Spbgimbns 
On  a  recent  visit  to  the  Owens  College  Geological 
Museum  I  noticed  many  slides  of  coal,  Lepidodendron, 
and  calamites,  beautifully  mounted.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  the  sections  for  these  slides 
were  rnade,  and  how  they  were  so  successfully 
mounted  P  Migboscopist. 

[1,370.]  Sktlabbs  in  Octobbb.— Can  any  of  your 
ornithological  contributors,  whose  bird  notes  form  so 
pleasing  a  feature  in  the  CUy  NewBy  inform  me 
whether  it  is  a  usual  occurrence  to  hear  a  couple 
of  skylarks  singing  in  their  soaring  flight,  as  was  the 
ease  yesterday,  October  28,  at  Chorlton,  in  Barlow 
Moor  Lane.    The  day  was  cloudless,  sunny,  and  hot. 

J.  J.  G. 

The  Germans  hare  long  had  a  Shakspere  Annual 
and  a  Dante  Annual.  With  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  they  will  also  have  a  Goethe  Annual, 
published  in  Frankfort.  The  new  periodical  will  be 
a  central  organ  and  point  of  reumon  for  the  many 
persons  who  deyote  themselTes  to  iuTestigating, 
explaining,  and  spreading  a  knowledge  of  Goethe*s 
works.  It  will  also  be  a  medium  for  connecting 
and  making  generally  known  ^e  mass  of  essays, 
pamphlets,  manuscript  materials^  and  bibliography 
of  an  kinds  relating  to  Goethe.  I 


ftcturlrss.  Itobemlrt  8,  1879. 

BBKINISCBNCBB  op  1CANCHB8TRB  FIFTY  TBAB8 

AGO. 

ZX.— N0TABILITIB8 :  THB  TOWN    THBN   AND  THB 

CITY  NOW. 

ri,371.J  Before  proceeding  further  I  am  desiroua 
of  naming  a  few  well-known  characters  not  already 
alluded  to,  who  were  liying  fifty  years  ago,  but  who 
have  nearly  all  passed  away.  The  first  of  these  ia 
John  Dalton,  who  had  not  then  reoeiyed  his  degree  of. 
Doctor  of  Ciyil  Law  from  Oxford.  He  was  then 
professor  of  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  natural 
philosophy,  residing  with  the  Rey.  Wm.  Johns,  at  his 
academy  in  George-street.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society  and  president  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.  Most  persona 
know  that  he  was  the  disooyerer  of  the  Atomic 
Theory,  and  also  that  he  was  a  Quaker.  I  occasionally 
saw  him,  the  last  time  being  about  a  year  before  his 
death,  when  I  met  him  arm-in-arm  with  his  attached 
friend  Peter  Claie  along  Tork-street,  as  though  tb^ 
were  proceeding  from  the  Literaiy  and  Philosophical 
rooms  in  Gtoorge-street  to  Clare's  house  in  Quay-Street. 
They  were  walking  at  a  slow  pace,  owing  to  the 
doctor^s  feebleness,  his  arm  resting  on  that  of  his 
friend.  He  had  a  beautifully  calm  and  placed  coun- 
tenance, expressiye  of  gentleness  thoughtf ulneas  and 
intelligence,  and  was  generally  dressed  in  black. 
There  is  a  clock  in  the  room  in  which  he  sat  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  in 
George-street,  which  was  made  at  his  request,  I  pre- 
sume by  his  friend  Peter  Clare,  and  which  only  giyes 
one  stroke  on  the  bell  in  the  course  of  the  twelye 
hours.  This  is  at  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  and  by  its  means 
notice  was  giyen  at  that  hour  to  close  a  discussion, 
showing  Dalton's  methodical  character. 

Peter  Clare  was  also  a  Quaker,  and  was  Dalton's 
bosom  friend.  He  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
literaryand  Philosophical  Society.  His  father,  Peter 
Clare,  was  in  busineBs  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
in  Dean^gate  as  a  clock,  watch,  and  smoke-Jack 
maker,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  one- 
remoyed  to  Quay-street,  where  the  son  was  residing 
in  1829,  afterwards  confining  his  attrition  principally 
to  the  making  of  clocks,  in  which  line  both  father 
and  son  were  celebrated  in  their  day.  I  well  remember 
the  second  Peter  Clare.  He  was  always  remarkably 
neat  and  well-dressed  in  a  suit  of  black,  wearioip 
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knee-breecha8  with  silyer  bnckles,  which  ahowed  his 
fine,  well-«ha>ped  legs,  sod  a  broad-brimmed  hat. 
His  linen  was  of  the  purest  white,  and  he  presented 
a  dean,  happy,  and  cheerful-looking  face,  which  was 
not  disfigured  by  a  beard.  The  sight  of  Dalton  and 
Clare,  as  I  saw  them  walking  arm-in-arm,  was  so 
striking  that  I  could  not  resist  stopping  to  gaze  after 
them,  and  their  figures  still  seem  to  be  photographed 
on  my  memory. 

I  well  remember  Mr.  John  Greenwood,  the  father 
of  Mr.  John  Greenwood  of  the  Carriage  Company, 
who  was  the  originator  of  omnibuses  here  a  Tery 
short  time  before  I  came  to  Manchester.  He  kept 
the  tollbar  at  Pendleton  originally,  and  at  the  time 
I  remember  him  he  used  to  be  busy  looking  after  his 
one  or  two  rery  small  omnibuses,  which  ran  to  Pen- 
dleton at  certain  periods  of  the  day  from  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  lower  end  of  Market-street.  They 
ran  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in 
the  eTening,  and  for  some  years  started  from  the 
place  mentioned.  Mr.  Greenwood  was  a  rather  big 
man,  wore  kne^-breeches  and  coloured  stockings,  and 
had  one  of  his  hands  mutilated,  I  believe  by  a  gun 
accident.  At  this  time  the  present  Mr.  John  Green- 
wood, whom  I  well  remember  as  a  young  man,  was 
a  clerk  in  Trueman's  cotton  warehouse,  Ducie  Place, 
near  the  old  Post  Office  behind  the  Exchange.  A 
little  stout  man  named  Penketh  then  drove  his  own 
small  solitary  'bus  to  Cheetham  HiU.  He  afterwards 
sold  it  to  John  Bamsbottom,  and  continued  to  drive 
for  him.  Afterwards  the  Cheetham  Hill  omnibuses, 
which  had  increased  in  number,  were  sold  to  Green- 
wood, Clough,  and  Turner.  After  a  while  the 
partnership  was  dissolved,  and  Turner  retained  the 
Cheetham  Hill  concern  and  Greenwood  the  Pendle- 
ton one. 

George  Wilson,  the  chairman  of  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League,  and  afterwards  chairman  of  the  Lancashiro 
and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  I  used  to  know 
about  the  time  referred  to  very  well.  He  was  in  the 
habit  lof  frequenting  the  shop  where  I  was  an 
approntice,  before  he  became  a  public  character,  and 
occaaionally  had  a  chat  with  my  master  and  the 
assistant,  being  very  plain  and  unassuming  in  his 
manner.  His  father  was  a  flour  dealer  near  to  New 
Cross,  and  the  son  became  a  manufacturer  of  starch  at 
Newton  Heath.  He  was  a  believer  in  phrenology, 
and  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  class  formed 
by  Mr,  William  Bally  for  the  purpose  of  studying  it. 


Bally  was  an  Italian,  I  think,  and  well  known  in 
Manchester  as  a  great  authority  on  that  subject  He 
was  sometimes  connected  with  Christmas  exhibitions 
at  the  Mechanical  Institution,  if  my  memory  does  not 
deceive  me.  I  well  remember  how  surprised  I  was 
when  George  Wilson  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  chairman  of  the  Anti-Com-Lnw  League,  never 
suspecting  his  ix)ssession  of  those  qualities 
which  so  eminently  quaUfled  him  for  it,  and 
which  the  eyes  of  others  had  detected  in  him. 
Richard  Cobden  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  him,  and 
used  to  say  of  him  that  he  could  always  see  the  end 
of  anything  from  the  beginning.  He  had  the  weak- 
ness of  indiscriminate  generosity,  being  accustomed 
at  the  latter  x>eriod  of  his  life  to  keep  plenty  of  loose 
silver  and  copper  in  his  pocket,  of  which  he  would 
distribute  to  almost  every  suppliant  he  met.  When 
romonstrated  with  on  the  subject  he  would  reply 
that  if  he  relieved  only  one  deserving  person  out  of 
the  lot  he  was  glad.  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  a  very  pleasant  evening  with  him  in  Lon- 
don in  the  early  days  of  the  League,  as  we  happened 
both  to  be  staying  at  Thomson's  boarding-house,  in 
Bartelett's  Buildings. 

The  late  Alderman  Charles  James  Stanley  Walker 
lived  to  such  a  good  old  age,  sitting  on  the  bench  to 
such  a  late  period  of  life,  that  it  is  not  many 
years  since  he  passed  from  smongst  us,  and  hence  is 
well  remembered  by  most  Manchester  people.  I 
never  saw  him  when  he  did  not  wear  a  swallow- 
tailed  coat,  which  was  always  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin.  Fifty  years  ago  his  favourite  colour  was  blue, 
the  coat  being  adorned  with  smooth,  bright,  gilt 
buttons.  Hia  visage  being  free  from  hair,  and  his 
skin  remarkably  clear  and  smooth,  he  presented  a 
very  striking  appearance,  but  always  looked  the 
gentleman.  He  descended  from  an  old  Manchester 
family,  which  had  been  Liberal  in  politics,  on  which 
account  they  had  been  much  persecuted.  His  father, 
Thomas  Walker,  was  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
here  during  the  course  of  the  First  French  Revolution, 
Just  after  the  breaking  out  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed boroughreeve.  His  house  and  warehouse 
were  attacked  by  one  of  the  Church«and-King  mobs  of 
that  period,  and  he  vras  tried  for  treason  in  1794, 
being  defended  by  Srskine,  who  made  one  of  his  most 
celebrated  speeches  on  the  occasion.  I  met  the  late 
C.  J.  8.  Walker,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  present  Withington  Work- 
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house,  when  he  told  me  that  he  remembered^  when  a 
litUe  boy,  his  father  lived  in  the  last  house  in  South 
Parade  going  from  Deansgate,  that  the  hou4e  .was 
onoe  attacked  by  a  mob,  and  that  he  was  taken  out 
of  danger's  way  at  the  back  through  the  garden, 
which  extended  a  long  way  behind.  When 
Manchester  was  incorporated,  he  was  elected  an 
alderman,  and  was  made  a  magistrate,  to  the  duties 
of  which  he  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  last. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Thomas  Walker,  M.A.,  a  bar^ 
rister,  one  of  the  police  magistrates  of  the  metropolis, 
and  author  of  a  book  full  of  common  sense,  known 
as  The  Original,  containing  several  chapters  on 
aristology  or  the  art  of  dining,  the  art  of  attaining 
high  health,  the  art  of  listening,  and  the  art  of 
travelling. 

**  Dictum  Factum  **  was  a  gentleman^tolerably  well 
known  here  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of.  He  was 
rather  eccentric,  and  was  afflicted  with  St.  Vitus^s 
Dance,  which  added  very  much  to  his  apparent 
eccentricity.  Notwithstanding,  he  was  very  genial, 
good  natured,  and  much  respected.  His  name  being 
Seddon,  he  took  it  as  if  written  **  Said  done,"  which 
being  translated  into  Latin  is  Dictum  Factum.  As 
he  kept  lus  carriage,  he  took  this  as  his  motto,  had 
it  painted  on  his  caniage  door,  and  it  became  the 
name  by  which  he  was  familiarly  known  amongst 
Mb  friends. 

Joe  Bichardson  was  another  well-known  chsracter 
fifty  years  ago.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bichard- 
son, who  kep^  the  King's  Head  in  Chapel-street, 
Salford,  and  was  known  for  his  splendid  horseman- 
ship, it  being  said  he  was  the  best  steeplechase  rider 
in  the  country.    He  was  lightly  built,  wore  a  pair  of 
drab  cloth  kneebreeches  and  top-boots,  and  always 
seemed  to  be  riding  through  the  streets.    He  had 
such  a  command  over  his  horse  that  it  might  have 
been  a  part  of  himself.     At  the  time  of  the  late 
Alderman  Bake's  death  it  was  stated  in  a  Manchester 
newspaper  that  after  he  went  to  the  Bull's  Head, 
which  became  such  a  famous  betting  house,  Mr. 
Bake  himself  used  to  bring  home  the  news  of  the 
Winner  of  the  St  Leger  from  Doncaster  on  horseback. 
I  must  not  dispute  this^  but  I  well  remember  that 
after  a  time  Joe  Bichaidson  vras  employed  to  do 
this,  using  relays  of  horses.    I  can  recollect  what 
crowds  used  to  be   collected   about   Barnes-street 
waiting  for  the  news.    It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  long  the  journey  took  him. 


I  well  remember  that  very  corpulent,  jolly-looking 
lady  known  as  Dolly  Bezford,  whose  father  was  the 
senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Bexford,  Holland,  and 
Taylor,  wine  merchants  in  Cross-street,  his  house 
being  in  Brazenose-street.  She  was  bom  in  1796,  the 
year  in  which  her  father  died.  Her  mother  after  her 
fathers  death  kept  the  Grapes  in  Deansgate,  and  in 
1829  was  living  a  widow  in  Brazenose-street.  Dolly 
became  the  wife  of  Job  Haigh,  who  at  that  tisie  kept 
the  Bising  Sun  in  Swan-street,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five.  A  notice  of  her  appeared  in  the  City  Newt 
of  September  7, 1878,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  she 
was  so  stout  that  when  she  travelled  on  the  Altzincham 
line  it  took  two  or  three  railway  porters  to  get  her  in 
and  out  of  the  train.  It  may  be  that  it  is  more  difil- 
cult  to  get  into  a  railway  carriage  than  a  hackney 
coach  of  the  old  time,  even  for  a  lighter  person,  as  we 
all  know,  but  I  thought  the  statement  a  figure  of 
speech.  I  onoe  saw  her  get  into  a  hackney  coach — 
not  a  cab— opposite  Ducie  Place  in  Market-street. 
The  coachman  had  to  give  a  good  push  behind  cer- 
tiunly,  but  she  managed  to  get  in. 

It  seems  to  be  convenient  at  this  ix)int  to  endea- 
vour to  present  a  negative  picture  of  Manchester, 
which  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  its  condition  dining  the 
last  fifty  years.    I  have  not  tried  to  classify  the 
objects  named,  but  name  them  as  they  arise  in  one's 
mind.  Fifty  years  ago,  then,  there  were  in  Manchester 
no  AthensBum,  no  Bonded    Warehouse,  no  Assise 
Courts,  no  Free  Library,  no  Botanical  Ghirdens,nopolice 
court,  no  public  parks,  no  statues,  no  Concert  Hall, 
no  railway  stations,  no  beerhouses,  no  members  of 
Parliament,  no  bishop,  dean,  or  canons,  no  mayor, 
aldermen,  or  councillors,  no  town  derk,  no  city  or 
borough  coroner,  no  Cathedral,  no  stipendiary  for 
the  city,  no  ix)lice,  no  County  Court,  no  poor-law 
guardians,  no  Saturday  half-holiday,  no  early  closing^, 
no  manorial  rights,  no  penny  postsge,  no  telegraphs,  no 
local  daily  paper,  no  penny  newspa];>er,  no  cabs^  no 
omnibuses  as  now,  no  teetotal  societies,  no  volunteers, 
no  steel  pens  in  constant  use,  no  ludfer  matches,  no 
Stretford  Boad,  no  free  trade.    There  were  no  ocean 
steamships,  slavery  was  not  abolished,  neither  were 
the  com  laws.     Everything  was  taxed,  almanacs, 
windows,  paper,  soap,  leather,  bottles,  and  other 
glass,  newspapers,  advertisements,  and  hundreds  of 
other  things  in  common  use,  which  are  now  as  un* 
burthened  as  the  air,  J.  T.  Slxtgo. 
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THB  WHITE  8PABB0W. 

[1^2.]  Is  it  not  quite  time  the  poor  nnofifending 
White  SpBROw  should  be  permitted  to  perch  in 
peace  P  Their  appearance  is  not  sufficiently  rare  to 
call  for  the  observations  which  appear  in  these 
oolu  Jins  week  after  week.  A  correspondent  announces 
the  fact  that  he  has  discovered  one,  and  lots  of  your 
readers  are  astounded.  "  Dear  me  I  a  white  sparrow, 
say  you  P  ^  Why  albinos  appear  every  year  through- 
out the  bird  creation.  There  are  white  rooks,  and, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  even  white  blackbirds ! 
Yet  the  white  sparrow— *in  print— has  become  almost 
as  great  a  nuisance  as  the  big  gooseberry,  the  prolific 
wheat-ear,  and  the  calf  with  seven  legs.  Unfor^ 
tnnately  for  the  bird  who  comes  in  a  white  coat  when 
the  uniform  of  his  fellows  is  black,  blue,  or  brown, 
he  is  immediately  shot  at,  pelted,  catapulted,  and 
chased  out  of  existence.  The  colour,  unlike  the 
white  flag,  does  not  command  a  truce.  Let  him  alone, 
and  pray  don't  mention  the  locality  of  his  home  in  a 
newspaper. 

Whilst  in  a  critical  mood  allow  me  to  remind  Adam 
Chxsteb  that  '^the  last  sheaf  *  is  not  ''pUed.'*  In 
ordinary  seasons  it  would  be,  but  this  year  there  are 
yet  acres  of  com— so  say  the  newspapers— not  yet 
cut  and  sheaved,  let  alone  "  piled."  And  perhaps  I 
may  also  be  permitted  to  observe  that  the  line- 
Around  yon  mast-high  colony  of  ctowb 
will  not  ''pass  muster,"  as  crows  were  never  yet 
known  to  colonize.  Felix  Folio. 

BABOICBTBICAL  DEFBBS8I0N. 

[1,373.]  The  notes  concerning  Peduzzi  lead  me  to 
call  attention  to  two  recprded  opinions  (in  the  history 
of  a  barometer  of  his  in  my  possession)  of  extra- 
ordinary depression  in  the  mercury  column,  with  a 
view  to  elicit  information  as  to  whether  any  other 
periods  of  approximate  or  greater  depression  are 
known  to  be  on  record. 

At  the  back  of  my  instrument  is  inscribed,  in  old- 
fashioned  but  legible  caligraphy,  as  an  extraordinary 
circumstance  at  that  time,  that  on  ''Oct.  19th,  1812, 
the  mercury  stood  at  28-270  inches."  The  decimals 
are  mine,  reduced  from  the  reading  which  is  given  in 
fractions,  the  inch  scale  being  subdivided  into  tenths. 
Mr.  Casartelli  repaired  this  barometer  forme  in  1872, 
and  his  assistant  then  informed  me  (noticing  the 
quaint  label  at  the  back)  that  he  had  never  known 
the  mercury  fall  so  low. 


In  January,  1873,  however,  after  a  steady  down- 
pour of  almost  incessant  rain  for  three  days  and 
nights,  the  mercury  fell  on  the  20th  to  28*261  inches, 
at  nine  o'clock  p.m.,  and  at  half-jMst  eleven  the  same 
evening  reached  the  unprecedentedly  low  point 
28*180  inches,  when  it  immediately  began  to  rise,  and. 
so  far  as  I  know  has  never  been  nearly  so  low  since. 

Mr.  (now  the  Bev.)  Thomas  Mackareth,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  the  exact  barometric  readings  of 
the  20th  of  January,  as  above,  informed  me  that  it 
had  never  been  so  low  during  the  lengthened  period 
he  had  kept  a  record,  nor  had  he  ever  met  witii  any 
older  records  indicating  so  much  depression,  and  that 
probably  there  never  was  a  time  since  the  date  re- 
corded on  the  back  of  my  old  barometer  when  the 
mercury  had  fallen  so  low  until  that  notable  20th  of 
January,  1873.  Foasibly  during  the  first  half  of  the 
present  century  no  regular  and  trustworthy  local 
records  of  barometric  changes  may  have  been  kept. 
Still  there  may  have  been  occasional  instances  when 
an  extraordinary  fall  of  the  mercury  has  been  noticed, 
and  it  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  readers  of  this  journal  if  such  instances  were 
made  known.  J.  S.  Follitt. 

Barlow*!  Oonrt,  JCuket-ftreet,  Manoheater. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

OLD  1CANCHE8TEB  BOOKBELLBBS. 
(IToB.  1.820  and  1,348.) 

[1,374.]  It  is  needful  to  add  to  Mr.  Sluoo*8 
reminiscences  of  Manchester  BDoksellers,  which  only 
note  the  existence,  scarcely  anything  of  the  career, 
of  some  trade  notabilities.  William  Willis  deserves 
more  than  eight  lines.  He  was  at  one  time  the  laigest 
bookseller  in  Manchester.  His  stock  during  his  pros* 
perous  period  was  valued  at  ^,000.  He  was  first 
employed  when  a  boy  by  Mr.  Thomas  Newton,  who 
owned  a  book-stall  on  the  site  of  the  London  Boad 
Station.  He  vras  afterwards  employed  by  Jeremiah 
Hanmer,  who  was  a  bookseller  and  com  dealer.  When 
Hanmer  gave  up  the  book  business  and  devoted  him* 
self  entirely  to  com,  he  was  succeeded  by  a  Mr. 
Newton,  who  dispensed  with  Willis's  services.  Willis 
then  borrowed  ten  pounds  from  his  father  and  set  up 
a  book-stall  on  his  own  account.  Newton,  annoyed 
that  his  former  assistant  should  set  up  a  stall  in  oppo- 
sition to  him,  bought  the  ground  upon  which  Willis's 
stall  was  erected ;  and  Willis  had  then  to  remove  to  a 
piece  of  ground  near  High-street.  Afterwards  he  was 
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been  there  then  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  as  in  that 
year  the  fifth  bell  was  *' bnist,"  or  so  far  worn  that 
tlie  clapper  came  quite  through  the  sound-bow,  we 
may  take  it  for  certain  that  they  had  been  there  for 
at  least  two  centuries.  The  bell  was  taken  down  and 
turned,  so  that  the  clapper  struck  in  a  fresh  place, 
and  was  so  used  with  the  others,  but  badly  out  of 
tune,  till  in  1706  the  tenor  or  sixth  bell  was  *'  burst" 
too.  The  bells  were  then  all  taken  down,  and  a  meet- 
ing of  the  parishioners  called,  when  it  was  agreed  to 
exchange  two  of  the  six  with  the  parish  of  Didsbury, 
which  was  done,  the  Didsbury  people  paying  the 
diif  erence  in  the  weight  of  bell  metal,  £20. 2s.'  The 
whole  six  were  then  sent  to  Oloucester  to  be  re-cast, 
and,  with  some  added  metal,  a  peal  of  eight  bells  was 
cast  by  Budhall,  which  bells  now  hang  in  the  new 
tower  of  the  Cathedral.  Date  1706.  I  may  add  that 
the  tenor  bell  was  re-cast  by  Budhall  in  1815,  and 
that  two  trebles  haye  been  since  added  to  the  peal, 
making  the  present  number  ten.  They  are  reckoned 
very  good,  but  the  two  trebles  are  far  too  light  to  be 
effecdye.  To  pay  for  this  peal  six  church  leys  were^ 
made  at  the  meeting  aboye-named,  and  for  refusing 
to  pay  their  share  some  sixteen  persons  were  sued  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Ck>urt  at  Chester. 

BOBBBT  LANGTON. 

THB  ORIGIN  OP  THE  WOBD  *'  STOCK." 
(No.  1,359,  November  1.) 

[1,378.]  Statist  has  drawn  attention  to  this  word 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  i%  not  reasonable  to  hope  to 
find  its  origin  in  a  split  or  diyided  tally  stick.  How 
did  that  come  to  be  called  a  <<  stock  P"  The  Old 
English  or  Anglo-Saxon  word,  stoc,  signifies  the  stem 
or  trunk  of  a  tree.  We  know  that  there  was  from 
yery  early  days  an  engine  of  punishment  called  "  the 
stocks,"  and  though  this  had  in  our  later  days  its 
slides  and  grooyes  and  four  or  six  holes  to  receiye  the 
ankles  of  the  law-breakers,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  had  its  name  from  a  simpler  form—''  a  stock  " 
or  trunk  of  a  tree,  to  which  the  law-breakers  were 
chained. 

It  appears  from  Stow's  Survey  of  London  that  before 
the  year  1282  "  a  pair  of  stocks  for  punishment  of 
offenders'*  had  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wal- 
brook,  in  an  open  space  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Parish  Church.  In  that  year  the  Mayor,  Henry  Wales, 
caused  h  house  to  be  built  on  that  open  space.  This 
bouse  was  named  ''The  Stocks^**  from  the  circum- 


stance which  I  haye  mentioned,  and  was  appointed 
to  be  a  "  market  place  for  fish  and  flesh  in  themiddal 
of  the  city."  Stow  says  again :  "  This  stocks  market 
was  again  begun  to  be  built  in  the  year  1410«  in  the 
11th  of  Henry  IV.,  and  was  finished  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing; or,  as  Fabyan  has  it  in  his  Chronicle,  '  And 
this  yere  the  market hous  callid  the Stokky8,8tandynge 
by  the  Churcheof  Seynt  Mary  Wolchirche,  of 'London, 
was  begon  to  be  edyfyed.'"  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
present  Stock  Exchange,  which  stands  upon  the  same 
ground  or  thereabouts.  The  term  "  stock  "  has  passed 
on  from  the  building  to  the  funds  which  are  dealt 
with  in  it.  The  split  tally,  being  the  representatiye 
of  the  fund,  was  termed  "  stock,"  but  the  origin  of 
the  word  is  clearly  to  be  traced  to  a  post  or  stump 
put  in  the  ground  to  fasten  rogues  to.  L.  T. 

BOSXWOOD  OAZ. 
(Nof.   1.344   and  1,362.) 

[1,379.]  The  rosewood,  which  has  been  imported 
in  such  large  quantities  from  Bahia  and  Bio  Janeiro, 
called  also  Jacaranda,  is  so  named  according  to  Ftince 
Maximilian,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Lindley,  because  when 
fresh  it  has  a  faint  but  agreeable  smdl  of  rosea,  and 
is  produced  by  a  Mimosa  in  the  forests  of  Brazil ;  it 
is  the  Mimosa  jacaranda.  Bosewood  is  a  term  as 
generally  applied,  as  ironwood,  and  to  as  great  a 
yariety  of  plants  in  different  countries,  sometimes 
from  the  colour  and  often  from  the  smell  of  the 
woods.  The  rosewood  or  candlewood  of  the  West 
Indies  is  Amyris  balsamitera,  according  to  Browne^ 
and  is  also  called  sweetwood ;  while  Amyris  mo&tana 
is  called  yellow  candlewood  or  rosewood,  and  alao 
yeUow  Saunders.  Other  plants  to  which  the  nnme  is 
also  applied  are  licaria  guianensis  of  Aublet;  Gry- 
throxylum  areolatum,  Colliquaya  odorifera,  and 
Malina.  The  rosewood  of  New  South  Wales  is 
Pricbilia  glandulosa ;  that  of  the  East  Indies— if  the 
same  is  what  is  there  called  blackwood--is  Dalbeigia 
latif  olia.  The  Lignum  rhodium  of  the  ancients,  &om 
which  the  oil  of  the  same  name  and  haying  the  odour 
of  roses  was  prepared,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained ; 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  Genista  canariensis,  and  by 
others  Conyolyulus  scoparius. 

The  oak  timber  alluded  to  is  probably  ehesQut 
wood,  Castanea  yesca.  A  many  of  the  large  open 
timber  roofs  of  our  cathedrals  and  other  old  structiuas 
are  framed  of  this  wood;  as  also  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  wall  linings  of  our  old  buildings  formisg 
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the  wood  we  are  aocustomed  to  eall  waiiuoot;  the 
appearance  of  it  being  bo  similar  to  that  of  oak  that 
it  is  very  difficolt  to  distingoish  them  from  each 
other.  W.  H.  Tyson. 

Onunpsall  Oattle. 

The  wood  of  Fhysocalymma  floribunda  is  the  rose- 
wood of  commerce.  It  is  a  tree  found  in  the  proTince 
of  Goyaa  in  Brazil,  and  when  folly  grown  is  about 
thirty  feet  high.  The  fibre  is  very  tough,  and  when 
the  wood  is  free  from  sap  and  phined  the  lengthway 
of  the  grain  it  shows  a  beautiful  rose-colour,  streaked 
with  black;  hence  its  name.  The  wood  contains  an 
aromatie  resin,  which  gives  out  an  odour  very  like  the 
scent  from  the  tonquin  bean,  or  a  faint  perfume  of 
rose  and  hawthorn  mixed.  It  is  highly  prized  by 
cabinet  makers,  and  about  twenty  years  ago  it  was 
the  wood  used  chiefly  for  high-class  furniture.  The 
best  trees  are  selected  for  sawing  into  veneers  to  face 
conunon  woods,  such  as  pine  or  bay  wood. 

Kathakibl  Bbadlby. 

Holme. 


QUERIES, 
f  1,880.]  Esq.— Which  is  the  proper  position  of 
this  honorary  appendage  —  immediately  after  a 
person's  name,  or  after  a  list  of  his  degrees,  honours, 
and  offices?  I  noticed  it  the  other  day  placed  after 
those  of  a  legal  luminary  somehow  thus : — John  Jones, 
M.A.,  Q.C.,  Becorder  of  Nusquam,  Deputy  Judge  of 
Such-and-such  a  court,  Esq.  And  so  also  with  a 
medical  man.  It  seemed  oddly  placed.  Was  it 
accurately  placed?  Hittitb. 

[1^1.1  Lancashibb  GjiBB  Wbitbbs.— Any 
Information,  historical,  critical,  anecdotal,  or  other- 
wise, concerning  the  following  Lancashire  glee 
writers  will  be  most  acceptable:—  Robert  Wain- 
wright,  Mus.  Doc.  Ozon ;  —  Elliott,  some  time  alto 
oinger  at  the  Ck)llegiate  Church ;  William  Shore, 
Manchester;  Benjamin  Hime,  Manchester ;  Joseph 
J.  Harris,  Manchester;  G.  HargreaTos,  Li?erpool; 
John  Nuttall,  Junior,  Manchester. 

J0H17  TOWBBS. 


f  1,382.]     AUTHOBSHIP  CfF  LiNBS. 

Time  was,  is  past^  thou  canst  not  it  recall ; 
Time  is,  thou  hast,  employ  the  portion  small]  ; 
Time  future  is  not,  and  may  never  be 
Time  present  is  the  only  time  for  thee. 

The  above  lines  I  heard  fh>m  the  lips  of  a  friend,  and 
a  littie  later  came  upon  them  in  the  Saturday 
Magmdne  of  April  27,  1833,  signed  "Anon."  Not 
being  in  the  book  of  Fugitive  Poetry^  I  conjectured 
that  the  author  might  possibly  be  known,  and  there- 
fore have  I  brought  them  to  the  shrineof  your  paper 
seeking  his  name.  C.  C.  B. 

[1,383.]  John  Cabsbll.— John  Cassell,  the  eminent 
London  publisher,  was  a  man  of  whom  Manchester  baa 
reason  to  be  proud.  Bom  about  sixty  years  ago,  ha 
grew  to  man's  estate  in  our  town.  His  early  career  is 
a  striking  example  of  the  **  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
difficulties,"  and  is  worth  recording  for  the  benefit 
of  our  rising  generation.  There  must  be  many  still 
living  amongst  us  who  know  all  about  his  humble 
birth  and  parentage,  and  his  keen  strugfj^e  to  attain 
a  position  in  which  he  might  be  useful  to  his  fellow- 
man.  Will  some  one  tell  the  story  of  John  Cassell's 
life  with  the  brevity  needful  to  obtain  a  place  in  your 
columns?  David  Kbllt. 


Jacob  Abbot,  the  well  known  writer  of  children's 
books,  died  on  the  second  day  of  this  month,  at  his 
house  in  Farmington,  state  of  Maine,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six.  A  complete  list  of  his  works  would 
comprise  more  than  200  tities,  and  many  of  them 
are  serials,  oooaiating  of  from  three  to  thirty^-six 
volumes.  He  also  edited  several  historical  text- 
books^ and  compiled  a  series  of  school-readers.  AH 
his  books  had  an  extensive  circulation  in  this 
country,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  republished 
repeatedly  and  in  many  different  forms  in  England. 
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il^tur)r«s,  llobember  15,  1879. 
NOTES. 

SBiainSOBNGBS  OF  MANCHB8TBB  FIFTY  YBAB8 

▲GO. 

XXI.~CHI7BCHB8 :  FABT  THB  FIB8T. 

[1,384.J  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  in  Mancheater 
and  Salford  sixty-eeTen  places  of  worship  and  eighty- 
one  ministers.  To-day  there  are  about  328  churches 
and  chapels  and  417  ministers,  showing  that  they 
have  increased  about  five-fold  since  1829.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  relative 
numbers  of  these  x>^rtaining  to  the  various  sects. 
The  number  as  to  1829  I  believe  to  be  fairly  accurate ; 
there  is  some  difficulty  as  to  those  of  1879,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  a  large  number  of  mission-rooms,  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  exclude.  There  is  also  the 
consideration  that  the  area  is  much  larger  than  it 
was;  that  many  places  which  were  outside  Manchester 
fifty  j^atB  ago  are  now  part  of  it  So  that  I  cannot 
say  uiat  the  numbers  for  the  present  year  are  more 
than  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  though  I  think  a 
near  one.  The  difficulty  has  been  to  draw  a  line 
fixing  the  limit : — 


1829. 


1879. 


PUoM  of  PlaoM  of 

Worship.   Ministers.    Worship.  Ministers. 

Church  of  England.  20  ...  33  110  ...  175 

Independent 8  ...  5  34  ...  30 

Wesleyan   9  ...  13  35  ...  39 

Boman  Catholic  ...  3  ...  7  33  ...  88 

Various  Methodist..  6  ...  5  49  ...  34 

Baptist  4  ...  4  17  ...  12 

gresbyterian 1  ...  2  13  ...  13 

Unitarian  4  ...  5  12  ...  13 

Welsh 5  ...  2  6  ...  4 

Swedenborgian 2  ...  2  2  ...  2 

Jews    1  ...  1  4  ...  4 

Quakers 1  ...  0  1  ...  0 

Various 3  ...  2  7  ...  3 

67  81  323  417 

The -number  of  Wesleyan  ministers  does  not  include 
what  are  technically  known  as  supernumeraries — ^that 
is,  ministers  who  have  given  up  the  active  duties  of 
the  ministry  and  yet  do  a  good  deal  of  preaching  on 
a  Sunday. 

The  following  twenty  churches  existed  fifty  years 
ago:— 

1.  The  Old  Church.  Manchester  was  then  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  the  bishop  of  which  was  the  Bev. 
John  Bird  Sumner,  D.D.,  who  afterwards  was 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  There  was 
consequently  neither  Cathedral  nor  Bishop,  neither 


Dean  nor  Canons.    We  had  instead  connected  with 
the  Collegiate  Church  a  warden,  four  fellows,  two 
chaplains,  and  one  clerk  in  orders.      The  Warden 
was  the  Very  Bev.  Thomas  Jackson  Calvert,  DJ)^ 
rector  of  Wilmslow,  who  succeeded  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Blackbume.    The  latter  was  the  youngest  brother  of 
Mr.  John  Blnckbume,  M.P.,  and  of  Mr.  Isaac  Bkck- 
bume,  the  distributor  of  stamps  for  Manchester.    Dr. 
Calvert  was  appointed  in  1823,  two  months  after  Dr. 
BUickbume'6  death.    He  was  a  fine  venecable-looking 
nuin,  having  a  very  clerical  appearance,  whose  house 
was  in  Mosley-street.     The  four  fellows  were  the 
Bev.  John  Qatlifle,  who  was  also  rector  of  St.  Mary's ; 
the  Bev.  C.  W.  Etholstone,  incumbent  of  St  MarVs, 
Cheetham,  whose  son  succeeded  him  there ;  the  Bev. 
John  Clowes,  of  Broughton  Hall ;  and  the  Bev.  J.  H. 
Mallory,  who  at  that  time  either  lived  or  bad  rooms 
in  Pall  Mall.    The  two  chaplains  were  the  Bev.  C.  D. 
Wray,  also  incumbent  of  St.  Thomases,  Ardwick,  and 
the  Bev.  Bichard  Bimmington,  who  was  suspended 
from  his  office  whilst  I  was  an  apprentice.  Mr.  Wray, 
it  will  be  remembered,  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man. 
The  Clerk  in  Orders  was  the  Bev.  Moses  Bandall,  who 
had   been   previously   curate   at   St.   Ann's.      Mr. 
Humphrey  Nichols,  who  only  lately  passed  away 
from  us,  after  benefitting  the  public  charities  by  his 
accumulated  wealth,  was  then  Pariah  Clerk.  He  lived 
at  Stony  Knolls,  and  had  Mr.  Thomas  Parry,  whose 
house  was  close  by  in  Fennel-street,  as  his  deputy. 
I  remember  Mr.  Clowes  very  well,  from  the  fact  that 
I  heard  him  preach  at  the  Collegiate  Church  one 
Sunday  afternoon  in  lavender  gloves.    He  was  a  tall 
man,  and  seemed  to  have  unusually  long  arms.    Mr. 
Bimmington,  who  was  a  customer  of  my  mastei^a, 
I    also    remember    as    a    very    genial,    fnendly, 
and    gentlemanly    man,    dressed    more    like    an 
ordinary    gentleman   than   a   cleric.     It  is    since 
that  day  that   the  church  itself  has  underi^^one 
so  much  alteration   and  improvement.     I  know 
not  what  is  the  practice  now,  but  I  remember  that 
the  sidesmen  used  to  leave  the  church  at  a  particolajr 
part  of  the  service  on  Sunday  mornings,  and,  headed 
by  an  officer  bearing  a  silver-headed  staff,  peram- 
bulate certain  streets,  to  ascertain  if  the  public- 
houses  were  closed.    In  those  days,  we  used  to  hare 
the  door  shutters  off,  some  one  having  to  remain  in 
the  shop  during  the  whole  of  Sunday,  and  when  it 
was  my  turn  to  perform  that  duty,  I  used  to  see  these 
men  pass  the  shop,  generally  about  eleven  o'clock. 
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2.  St.  Ann's  Church  was  founded  by  Lady  Ann 
Bland,  of  Hulme  Hall,  in  1709,  and  was  consecrated 
in  1712.  The  rector  fifty  years  ago  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jeremiah  Smith,  who  was  also  high  master  at  the 
Grammar  School,  and  lived  in  Long  Millgate.  H& 
had  held  the  office  of  head  master  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  at  which  time  he  was  the 
curate  of  Trinity  Church,  Salford.  He  then  became 
incumbent  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  afterwards 
rector  of  St.  Ann's.  The  first  rector  was  the  Bey. 
Nathaniel  Bann. 

8.  St.  Thomas's,  Ardwick,  was,  I  believe,  the  next 
in  the  order  of  consecration.  When  it  was  founded 
in  1741,  Ardwick  was  a  little  village  separated  from 
Manchester  by  at  least  a  mile  of  cultivated  fields.  In 
1815  the  Bev.  J.  Cooke  was  the  incumbent,  and  after 
him  the  Bev.  C.  D.  Wray,  having  as  curate  the  Bev.  W. 
Wordsworth.  In  1829  the  Bev.  Nicholas  William 
Gibson  was  Mr.  Wray's  curate,  and  he  afterwards 
became  incumbent. 

4.  Trinity  Chmch,  Salford,  had  been  founded  by 
Humphrey  Booth,  a  prosperous  merchant  of  Salford 
in  1685.  It  was,  however,  taken  down  and  rebuilt  in 
1752,  so  that  the  present  edifice  is  not  180  years  old. 
The  incumbent  fifty  years  ago  was  the  Bev.  Samuel 
Booth,  I  presume  a  descendant  of  the  original 
founder. 

5.  St.  Mary's  Church  was  founded  in  1758,  the 
foundation  stones  being  laid  by  the  Bevs.  Messrs. 
Assheton,  Fozley,  and  Moss.  In  1829  the  Bev.  John 
Gatliffe  was  rector,  and  the  Bev.  B.  Basnett,  curate. 
The  church  was  originally  built  with  a  very  high 
steeple,  which  was  generally  admired,  but  which, 
being  considered  unsafe,  was  taken  down  some  years 
since.  The  ornamental  pulpit  which  the  church 
contained  fifty  years  ago  was  the  gift  of  the 
congregation  to  the  rector,  the  organ  having  been 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Holland  Ackers. 

6.  St  Paul's,  Turner-street,  was  consecrated  in  1765, 
but  in  thirteen  years  the  congregation  had  so  much 
increased  that  the  church  had  to  be  enlarged.  The 
Bev.  J.  Piccope  was  the  incumbent  in  1829.  Though 
respectably  dressed,  he  v^as  not  as  clerical  in  his 
appearance  as  clergymen  now  are,  and  might  have 
been  easily  mistaken  for  a  dissenting  minister  of  that 
day.  I  was  present  one  Sunday  morning  at  the 
service,  and  remember  that  there  was  a  good  congre- 
gation.  The  church  is  now  converted  into  business 


premises,  and  in  its  place  a  much  finer  edifice  has 
been  erected  in  Oldham  Boad,  near  New  Cross. 

7.  St.  John's  Church  was  founded  by  Edward 
Byrom  in  1768,  and  consecrated  the  following  year, 
when  the  Bev.  John  Clowes  was  presented  by  the 
founder  as  the  first  rector.  He  was  rector  in  1829, 
and  resided  in  Warwickshire,  having  two  curates  to 
attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  parishioners. 
The  Bev.  Bobert  Dallas  was  the  first  of  these;  he 
resided  in  Quay-street,  and  at  the  same  time  held  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Lower  Grammar  School.  The 
Bev.  Wm.  Huntingdon  was  the  other ;  he  resided  in 
St.  John's-street.  A  renuurkable  history  of  longevity 
stands  connected  with  the  history  of  this  church, 
inasmuch  as  the  two  first  rectors  held  the  office  for 
107  years.  Mr.  Clowes,  died  in  1831,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven,  having  been  rector  for  sixty-two  years, 
and  Mr.  Huntingdon,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him,  died  four  or  five  years  ago,  having  been 
connected  with  the  church  as  rector  and  curate 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  Mr.  Clowes,  the 
rector  of  St.  John's,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  clergyman  of  the  same  name  previously 
mentioned,  who  was  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Col- 
legiate Church.  The  Mr.  Clowes  of  St.  John's  was 
the  fourth  son  ot  Mr.  Joseph  Clowes,  barrister,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  and  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Soon  after  he  was  made  Bector 
of  St.  John's,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  whose  theological  teach- 
ings he  imbibed ;  and,  strange  to  say,  while  retaining 
that  position,  he  was  allowed  to  devote  all  his  ener- 
gies to  spread  those  doctrines  both  by  the  press  and 
in  the  pulpit.  Mr.  John  Evans  has  lately  done  much 
to  elucidate  the  history  of  this  interesting  church  in 
the  colunms  of  the  City  New. 

8.  St.  Thomas's  Chapel,  Pendleton,  was  originally 
built  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Samuel  Briarley,  and 
occupied  by  the  Wesleyaa  Methodists,  but  was  con- 
secrated as  a  Church  of  England  in  1776,  when  the 
Bev.  James  Pedley,  assistant  master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  was  appointed  incumbent,  residing  in  Gravel 
Lane.  The  present  St  Thomas'  Church  was  built  in 
1880,  and  consecrated  in  1831.  The  Bev.  William 
Keeling  was  the  incumbent  fifty  years  ago. 

The  remaining  twelve  churches  I  must  leave  to 
my  next  chapter.  J.  T.  Sluoo. 
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HOHimr. 

[1,385.]  Thia  '*  maize  hulled  and  broken,  but 
coane,**  of  which  we  hear  bo  much  just  now  aa  a 
desirable  and  atrenf^th-beatowing  form  of  food,  waa 
not  unknown  in  England  more  than  one  hundred 
yeaxs  ago.  In  a  letter  in  Bmolletf  a  Hwrnphrty 
OMker  (publiahed  1771)  occurs  tbia  sentence  in 
respect  <rf  a  literary  man  who  **  when  a  dish  of  cauli- 
flower waa  aet  on  the  table,  snuffed  np  Tolatile  aalta 
to  keep  him  from  f amting."  *<  The  sage  who  laboured 
jimder  this  'horror  of  green  fields'  had  Juat  finiahed  a 
treatiae  on  practical  agriculture,  though,  in  fact,  he 
had  never  aeen  com  growing  in  hia  life ;  and  waa  ao 
ignorant  of  grain  that  our  entertainer,  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  company,  made  him  own  that  a  plate  of 
hominy  waa  the  beat  rice  pudding  he  had  oyer  eat." 
Whether  Smollett'a  Weat  Indian  ezperiencea  had  led 
him  to  introduce  hominy  into  England,  or  whether 
it  waa  known  and  in  uae  by  hia  time  I  could  not  aay. 
The  dictionariea  aay  it  la  a  ahortened  form  of  an 

word*  HlITITB. 


SBPAN  CHAIB8    IN  KANCHBSTBB:    ANBCDOTB  OF 

JOBSPH  OAUC. 

f  1,886.  J  Some  months  ago  aeveral  communicationa 
appeared  in  theae  columna  about  the  aedan  chair. 
There  uaed  to  be  aeveral  ezpoaed  at  a  atand  behind 
the  Inflrmary,  in  Parker-atreet,  at  the  door  of  one  in 
a  row  of  cottagea  which  atood  near  to  the  Portland- 
atreet  end.  They  were  mostly  hired  by  iuyalida 
making  uae  of  the  Infirmary.  The  laat  I  ever  aaw  in 
faahionable  uae  waa  brought  to  my  reoollectaon  by 
a  Note  in  the  City  News  headed  '^Joaeph  Gale."  I 
remember  when  he  waa  one  of  a  party  invited  to  dine 
whsce  I  waa  one  of  the  gueata.  The  boat  waa  a  pai^ 
ticular  man ;  his  dinners  were  punctually  ready  and 
served  **  hot."  CNJe  was  behind  time,  yet  for  him 
(though  not  without  fidgets)  the  excellent  dinner 
was  kept  back,  while  anxious  looks  peered  through 
the  window.  At  length  a  sedan  chair  appeared  at 
the  door,  and  out  of  it  came  Mr.  Oale  in  full  dress, 
with  opera  hat  under  his  arm  and  proof  on  his  head 
that  he  had  Just  come  from  the  barber,  well  curled 
and  perfumed.  All  rancour  soon  ceased  and  mirth 
accompanied  the  dinner,  while  Gale,  in  his  own  way, 
described  his  Journey ;  how  like  it  was  to  a  voyage 
at  sea,  when  **  waves  run  mountains  high,"  as  he 
was  csnied  over  a  heap  of  coals— the  first  man  rising 
up  the  steep  and  the  second  carrier  following  down  I 


on  the  other  side.  This  was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw 
a  sedan  chair  used  as  intended  in  faahionable  life. 
They  had  then  already  been  superseded.  Whether 
they  were  so  called  from  first  being  made  in  Sedan 
(as  said)  I  know  not ;  but  we  had  a  hearty  laugh  at 
the  use  of  one  fifty  years  ago.  It  would  be  stranger 
now  than  then  to  see  one.  J.  S.  X. 

••a  xucht  oudb-willib  waught." 

ri,387.]  The  WoM,  in  poking  fun  at  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawaon,  said  that  he  "  is  one  of  the  few  men  on  thia 
side  of  the  Tweed  who  know  the  meaning  of '  a  richt 
gude  wully  wagbt,'  if  that  is  the  way  to  spell 
the  thing." 

Taking  the  word  "  meaning  "  in  its  literal  senae, 
and  Joking  apart,  the  WoM  may  well  be  doubtful 
as  to  the  correctness  of  his  spelling  of  the  line.  He 
certainly  renders  the  received  pronunciation  rightly, 
and  is  nearer  the  accurate  spelling  than  even  Dr. 
Hately  Waddell— the  Bums  purist— and  the  other 
editors  of  the  works  of  Bums.  They  all  print  the 
line,  «*An'  well  tak*  a  richt  gude  willie>waaght." 
Now  this  is  a  good  example  of  a  misprint  perpetuated. 
"Willie"— pronounced  wully— should  be  hyphened 
to  ^ gude."  The  line  then  correctly  becomes,  ''An 
we'll  tak'  a  richt  gude-willie  waught"  Gude^wiUie 
is  an  adjective  from  good-will,  formed  just  like  ill* 
Willie  and  ill-deedie,  while  •*  waught"  or  **  waucht" 
means  a  draught.  If  pronounced  with  an  inhalation 
of  the  breath  it  will  be  at  once  observed  that  it  is  a 
word  most  expressive  of  the  act  of  swallowing  a 
liquid.  As  to  its  real  derivation  I  do  not  pretend  to 
pronounce. 

That  there  is  hardly  one  of  the  millions  of  Scotch 
folks  who,  with  or  without  interlinking  of  arms,  sing 
that  oftenest-aung  of  songs,  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  who 
knows  the  correct  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  line 
quoted  above  is  not  surprising,  when  even  the  best 
and  most  laborious  editors  are  abroad  with  respect 

to  it. 

Again,  how  many  Scotch  folks  know  the  meaning 
of  the  last  word  in  the  Une : 

My  hand  is  in  my  huasey-akep, 
which  occurs  in  that  very  familiar  song  **  The  Bairin 
o*  the  Door  P"  I  have  ventured  a  shot  at  it  which 
may  be  quite  wrong.  In  Sir  W.Scott  "hussey"  occurs 
several  times  in  the  sense  of  the  English  "  housewife  * 
*<  hussif,"  a  receptacle  for  pins,  bobbins,  thimbles,  and 
all  the  numberless  odds  and  ends  which  a  goodwif  e 
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requirea.  A  skep  is  a  basket,  and  a  basket  is  the 
usual  reoeptade  for  a  goodwife's  useful  miscellany. 
Can  the  word  be  thereby  interpreted? 

HiTTITB. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

THB  QUXBN'S  BNGLISH. 
(Qnexy  No.  1,365,  Koyember  1.) 

[1,888.J  Perhaps  no  more  ludd  description  of  the 
meaning  and  origin  of  the  expression  ''Queen's 
English,*  could  be  given  or  desired  than  that  to  be 
fbund  in  Dean  Alford's  little  work,  A  Flea  for  the 
QueefCi  Bn^heh.  F.  M.  J. 

THB  FOUNDSB  OF  BXNNXTT-STBBBT  SUKDAT 

SCHOOL. 
CQiMry  So.  1,387,  VoTember  1.) 
[1,389.]     Beonett^treet  Sunday-school  is  some- 
times called  "Stott's  School*  by  old  inhabitants  of 
the  district  and  old  scholars, on  acoountof  its  founder, 
David  Stott     He  originally  came  firom  Torkshire, 
and  was  for  many  years  a  valued  and  trusted  servant 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  merchant,  High-street, 
who  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  businesB,  having 
begun  in  the  umbrella  trade  at  the  right  time.  Befoie 
railways  and  banking  conveniences  gave  their  assist- 
ance to  trade,  Mr.  Stott  used  to  go  to  London  by 
fltage  ooaich,  and  was  trusted  with  large  sums  of 
money,  for  he  boi^ght  everything  there  with  ready 
cash*    He  also  went  to  Spain  to  buy  cime,  when  first 
that  commodity  was  substituted  for  whalebone.    He 
"^as  a  good,  shrewd,  business  man,  and  had  several 
opportunities  of  going  into  partnerBhip  with  men  of 
capital;  ,but  his  ambition  was  to  do  all  the  good  he 
oould,  and  he  turned  his  back  on  anxiety  and  riches. 
He  was  a  man  of  singular  uprightness  and  honour; 
of   great   integrity,    honesty,   and     Justice.    The 
following  anecdode  will  best  illustrate  this:— At  the 
time  Mr.  Stott  was  at  Worthington's;  it  was  the 
custom  everywhere  to  impose  upon  workpeople,  and 
all  kinds  of  complaints,  real  and  imaginary,  were 
made  so  that  allowances  oould  be  claimed  from  their 
wages.    These  deductions  not  answering  the  expec- 
tations of  Mr.  W.,  Mr.  Stott  was  asked  to  explain. 
"  Mr.  Worthington,*  said  he,  **  if  you  want  your  ser- 
vants to  be  honest  to  jfou,  you  must  be  honest  to 
them^  He  was  never  troubled  again  on  that  subject 
Mr.  Stott  was  the  originator  of  sick  and  funeral 
societies  connected  with  Sunday-schools,  and  those  in 
Bennett-street  have  so  flourished  as  to  be  in  a  very 
ireal^y  position  at  present. 


He  was  buried  at  Bowdon  Church,  where  a  paltry 
monument  (made  more  so  by  neglect)  was  erected  to 
his  memory  by  the  visitors  and  teachers  of  Bennett- 
street  Sunday-school.  Considering  that  he  spent  a 
life  for  the  social  and  religious  welfare  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  founded  a  Sunday-school  that  has 
made  more  useful  members  of  society  than  any  other 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  monument  <mi  his  last 
resting  place  is  a  very  poor  tribute  to  his  memory. 

J.L. 

Bennett-street  Sunday-school  is  spoken  of  by  old 
scholars  as  "Stotfs  School,"  because  its  founder  was 
David  Stott,  a  native  of  Bipponden,  near  Halifax, 
who  was  bom  in  1779.    His  father,  Thomas  Stott,  a 
farmer  and  woollen  manufacturer,  migrated  from  that 
pUce  to  Manchester  in  1790.    David  Stott  was  for 
three  years  a  scholar  at  the  Manchester  Free  Grammar 
School.    At  an  early  age  he  became  an  active  pro* 
meter  of  Sunday-schools,  and  was  the  actual  founder 
of  the  most  important  one  Manchester  has  yet  had. 
His  name  occurs  regularly  in  the  Manchester  direo- 
tories  from  1818  till  1818,  where  he  is  described  as  a 
**  warehousenum.*    He  died  February  26, 1848,  aged 
sixty-eight,  and  is  buried  in  Bowdon  churchyard. 
His  monument  is  about  the  centre  of  that  part  of  the 
yard  situate  on  the  south  side  of  the  church.    There 
is  a  notice  of  his  death  in  the  Manchester  Historical 
Recorder,  but  his  name  is  unpardonably  printed 
**  Holt  **  instead  of  «  Stott."    His  connection  with  the 
school  cannot,  I  think,  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words  of  the  epitaph  on  his  monument  at  Bowdon : — 

«  He  founded  St.  FanPs  Sunday-school,  Bennett-street 
in  the  year  1801,  and  was  permitted  by  the  goodnees  of 
Qod  to  labour  in  the  management  of  it  until  the  last 
week  of  his  life.  He  was  also  the  originator  of  sick  and 
burial  societies  in  connection  with  Sunday-schools,  and 
was  a  noble  example  of  what  may  be  effected  by  the 
influenoe  of  Christian  principle,  affectioD,  and  perM> 
veranoe,  when  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  Saviour. 
His  gentlenees  and  devotion  aptly  fitted  him  for  a 
Sonday^ediool  instxactor.  His  benevolence  and  discre- 
tion enabled  blm  to  foster  this  institution,  equally 
eminent  for  its  usefulness  and  suooeas.  This  tribute  of 
affection  is  erected  in  venemtion  of  his  efforts  and 
example  by  the  visitors,  teacheny  and  friends  of  the  said 
school." 

Truly  an  honest  and  well-earned  epitaph. 

Datid  Kxlly. 

0tr«tford« 
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BI0HT  HONOIJBABLB. 
(Query  No.  1.364,  Kovember  1.) 

fl^.]  The  title  Bight  Honourable  is  giren  to  all 
members  of  the  Privy  Council.  A  privy  councillor 
must  be  a  natural-bom  subject  of  Great  Britain.  The 
office  is  conferred  by  the  Soyereign's  nomination 
without  any  patent  or  grant,and  completed  by  taking 
the  oath  of  office.  The  designation  is  also  given  to 
various  members  of  the  peerage,  including  the  wives 
and  eldest  sons  of  such  peers,  by  courtesy.  In  some 
instances  the  designation  is  also  given  by  courtesy  to 
certain  officials,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
for  Scotland.    The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Lord 


established  what  we  called  a  Microscopic  Section  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Socie^. 
I  was  an  ardent  student  of  that  branch  of  study  at  the 
time,  and  I  sought  to  become  a  fellow  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  establishing  the  section.  Some  time  after 
this  there  was  also  established  a  microscopic  section 
in  connection  with  the  Scientific  Students'  Associar 
tion.  The  meetings  were  held  at  the  houses  of  the 
six  or  eight  members  who  formed  the  section.  This 
section  has  now  for  several  yesis  been  given  up. 
Microscopic  study  is  pursued  very  actively  in  Manr 
Chester  by  the  members  of  the  Science  Association 
and  the  Lower  Mosley-street  Natural  History  Society, 


Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh    ^s  the  CUy  New$  columns  amply  testify  from  week 


are  also  entitled  to  he  addressed  Bight  Honourable. 
It  is  only  on  extraordinary  occssions  that  summonses 
are  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  a  select 
body  forming  the  executive  council  of  the  Crown. 
The  Cabinet  of  the  existing  Ministry  of  the  day  per 
forms  these  duties.    When  Mr.  John  Bright  took 
office  as  a  minister  of  the  crown  he  wu  sworn  in  as 
a  privy  councillor  as  a  matter  of  course.    His  proper 
designation  is  therefore  the  Bight  Honourable  John 
Bright.     At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Privy  Council  was  Mr.  John 
Arthur  Boebuck,  M.P.    He  never  held  a  Oovemment 
office  of  any  description,  and  the  rank  of  privy  coun- 
cillor was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Queen,  of  course 
by  the  advice  of  her  ministers,  as  a  msrk  of  personal 
favour.  There  is  no  emolument  attached  to  the  office 
of  privy  councillor.    Bight  Honourable  is  a  mark  of 
distinction  and  courtesy,  like  any  other  title  horn 
archbishop  or  duke,  down  to  knight,  esquire,  or  plain 
mister.    Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  title  esquire 
is  the  right  of  a  limited  body,  altJiough  usage  has 
almost  abolished  it.    Mister  is  anybody's  property. 

Tboman. 

icicrosgopic  study  in  kanchb8tbb. 

(Query  Ko.  1,366,  November  1.) 

[1,891.]  Several  societies  have  been  formed  in 
Manchester  for  microscopic  study,  but  none,  I  believe, 
adopting  the  exact  title  Micboscopist  names, 
**  Microscopic  Society.*  The  first  movement  of  this 
kind  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  took  place  in 
connection  with  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  about  twenty  years  ago ;  the  exact 
date  may  be  obtained  probably  by  referring  to  the 
minutes  of  that  society.    I  and  a  few  other  members 


to  week.  I  shall  be  glad  to  assist  any  one  who  is 
wishful  to  begin  this  interesting  study,  as  to  the 
various  methods  of  mounting  objects;  and  I  sAiall 
with  great  pleasure  also  furnish  him  with  material 
for  examination  from  a  large  accumulation  of  dupli- 
cates (of  course  free  of  cost).  Application  can  be 
made  to  me  at  8,  Tork-stteet;  or  52,  Pszk-etreet, 
Greenheys.  Thohab  Bbitxaih. 

I  believe  there  is  no  society  in  Manchester 
devoting  itself  to  microscopic  investigation.  I  have 
reason  for  thinlriTig  if  guch  a  society  were  started 
many  would  be  glad  to  join.  If  Migboscopist  and 
others  interested,  willing  to  assist  in  the  formation  of 
such  a  society,  will  communicate  with  me,  I  can  pro- 
mise them  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  a  gentleman 
whose  experience  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  us. 

J.  L.  W.  Mii:.B8. 
Rbyl  Olub,  Levemhnlme. 

8KYLABK  AND  WOODLARK. 
(Nos.  1,370  and  1,376.) 

f  l,d92.j  A  foot-note  in  a  modern  edition  of  Gold 
smith's^fumo^  Ifixture  says  that  the  skylark  begins 
to  sing  in  spring  and  ceases  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  and  that  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the 
presence  of  the  sun  influence  its  singing.  Maikwick's 
Calendsr  in  White's  BUtary  of  Se&ome  says:  ** Sky- 
lark (Alauda  arvensis)  sings  January  12,  February  27: 
sings  to  November  13."  Mid-spring  is  the  20th 
March  and  mid-winter  21st  December,  so  six  weeks 
previously  would  be  the  beginning  of  each  of  those 
seasons,  and  thus  the  two  statements  confirm  each 
other.  Maikwick  does  not  say  in  what  county  the 
observations  which  dictated  the  record  were  made, 
but  if  it  was  a  southern  one  the  temperatoie  there 
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compared  with  that  of  Saddleworth  would  lengthen 
the  term  of  the  lark's  singing  in  the  former  locality. 
There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  but  that  the  song- 
sters heard  by  J.  J.  G.  were  skylarks,  as  **  the  day 
was  cloudless,  sunny,  and  hot,"  therefore  it  would  be 
no  unusual  occurrence.  Besides,  woodlarks  are  a 
rarity  in  this  neighbourhood ;  and  if  they  were  not, 
who  could  mistake  the  well-known,  greatly-esteemed 
and  attractive  brilliancyof  the  song  of  that  favourite 
bbrd  the  skylark  P  Large  numbers  of  these  birds  were 
wont  to  be  netted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunstable 
for  the  London  poulterers,  and  the  card  ^  Dunstable 
larks  "  in  the  West  Bnd  shop  windows  was  a  tempt- 
ing one  to  epicures.  The  extensive,  wide,  open  grass 
plains  and  downs  of  Wiltshire  also  afford  large  addi- 
tions to  the  supply  for  the  metropolitan  shops. 

James  Buby. 

[Markwick's  observations  were  made  iit  Catsfield,  near 
Battle,  in  Sussex.— Editob.] 

THE  WHITB  SPABBOW. 
(Ko.  1,372,  Hovember  8.) 

[1,393.]  The  queries  and  notes  on  the  unlucky 
white  sparrow  are,  it  would  seem,  as  unfortunate  as  the 
white  sparrow  itself;  but  I  shall  surely  be  excused 
if  I  tell  Fblix  Folio  that  our  notes  were  not  intended 
for  such  learned  adepts  as  himself.  Our  remarks  were 
meant  for  curious  child-like  men,  who  were  willing 
to  see  over  again  even  what  they  had  learned  before. 
Notes  and  Queries  are  interesting  communications  of 
facts  not  too  well  known  to  the  general  public ;  and, 
as  such,  the  notes  and  queries  respecting  the  white 
spaiTOw  fulfilled  their  authors^  intentions.  And  if 
Fblix  Folio  could  have  contributed  any  new  infor- 
mation, as  I  have  no  doubt  he  could,  it  would  have 
been  very  acceptable  to  myself,  and  I  venture  to  say 
to  the  great  majority  of  your  readers.  Instead  of  this 
he  comes  like  death,  and  with  his  rough-and-ready 
notion  of  criticism,  attempts  to  sweep  the  board. 
Criticism  consists  in  comparing  one  set  of  facts  with 
another  set,  not  in  sweeping  the  board.  This  being 
the  case,  has  Felix  Folio  proved  that  the  white 
spaixow  is  common,  for  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
albinos  generally  P  I  think  not,  A  white  sparrow 
gave,  through  its  rarity,  a  local  naturalist  his  first 
inspiration  as  a  collector  of  rarities  and  curiosities  in 
natural  history.  Gilbert  White  does  not  mention  one, 
though  he  would  assuredly  have  done  so  had  he  known 


of  one ;  for  he  mentions  such  curious  facts  as  having 
seen  a  hen  in  cock's  plumage.  Waterton,  who  men- 
tions an  albino  or  white  nigger,  does  not  mention  one ; 
and  neither  does  Wood  nor  Yarrell.  So  that,  after  all 
however  many  white  sparrows  Felix  Folio  may 
have  seen,  and  however  plentiful  they  may  be  about 
his  house,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  too  com- 
mon or  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  other 
naturalists,  who,  I  cannot  but  believe,  were  equally  as 
great  and  truthful  as  himself. 

Joseph  Ogdbn. 


THE  LAW  family  AND  BTBANGSWAY8  BOWLING 

GBBEN. 

[1,394.]  Allow  me  to  supplement  Mr.  Slugg's 
interesting  rendniscences  (No.  1,311,  October  4)  by  a 
few  additional  particulars  reefpecting  the  Law  family. 
David  Law,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  John  or  Jack 
Law,  kept  the  Bowling  Green  Hotel,  in  Strangeways. 
This  hotel  was  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
Dude  Arms,  and  together  with  the  green  ran  back  to 
the  river.  I  believe  it  was  kept  most  if  not  all  its 
time  by  David  Law  and  his  widow  and  their  son 
David.  After  Mrs.  Law  was  a  widow  she  became 
very  celebrated  for  making  veal  pies,  and  it  was  then 
usually  known  as  the  Veal  Pie  House,  and  is  still 
well  remembered  by  several  old  men  who,  when  they 
were  boys  attending  the  Grammar  School,  would 
often  go  into  the  country,  as  they  then  called  it,  to 
fetch  a  veal  pie  for  dinner.  Through  the  kindness  of 
a  friend  I  have  in  my  possession  at  present  a  sab- 
scnber^s  ticket,  well  got  up  and  in  good  preservation, 
which  reads  as  follows  :— 

Strangeways  New  Bowling  Gieen.  Subscription  from 
May  the  5th  to  October  27, 1788,  Thursdays  excepted, 
lOs.  6d.    Not  transferable.    No.  2. 


Proprietors 


^  MiCHL.  NOBTOM. 
jAXaS  MaBXDTTH. 

Thomas  Crallas. 
William  Matall. 
David  Law. 


This  bowling  green  has  now  been  broken  up  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  is  covered  with  streets 
and  buildings;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to 
some  of  your  readers  to  know  a  few  particulars  re- 
lating to  the  gentlemen  named  above.  Michl.  Norton 
was  the  agent  of  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  and  collected 
his  rents.   James  Meredith  was  the  unde  of  Mr. 
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Meredith,  law  stationer  in  Kin^i^HBtreet.  Thomas 
Crallan  was  a  brewer  living  at  Ardwick,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  who  became  a  wealthy  man  and 
left  the  neighbourhood  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
William  Mayall  was  an  ironmonger  in  Cateaton-street. 
David  Law,  as  I  have  before  named,  was  the  landlord. 
William  Mayall  began  business  as  an  ironmonger  in 
Gateaton-street  in  the  year  1745,  and  it  was  continued 
by  him  till  the  year  1797.  Ic  was  then  transferred  to 
Hutchinson  and  MalUUeu  till  1827,  and  was  after- 
wards continued  by  Mallalieu  and  Lees  to  1837,  then 
Lees  and  Lister,  then  Lees  alone.  Lees's  executors, 
and  is  nov  Leech  Brothers.  So  that  the  same  busi- 
ness has  been  conducted  on  the  same  premises  for  the 
last  hundred  and  thirty*>f our  yean. 

BoBBBT  Wood. 
dieetham  Httl. 


(QUERIES. 

[l,995.j  Thb  Lancashibb  Systbh  of  Singing. 
Speaking  of  the  ''Lancashire  system ''of  singing,  it 
would  be  interesting  at  the  present  time  to  learn 
what  its  peculiarities  consisted  of.  Mxtbica. 

[I,d96.]  ''Tbll  it  to  thb  Mabinbs."— Can  any 
of  your  contributors  favour  me  with  the  origin  of 
''Tell  it  to  the  marines P"  The  phrase  is  used  by 
Veraz  when  showing  that  there  is  nothing  so  deceptive 
as  Mr.  Madure's  figures.  J.  Shawcboss. 

• 

[1,397.J  "Abigails  and  Andbbwb."— In  Con- 
greve's  Way  of  the  World  (1700),  ladies'  maids  are 
styled  Abigails  and  valets  Andrews.  The  former 
name  has  clung  to  ladies^  maids,  and  they  have  it 
constantly  applied  to  them,  in  contempt  and  oppro- 
brium. Can  any  one  tell  me  the  origin  of  these 
names,  and  who  first  applied  them  P         Hittitb. 

[1,398.]  Ebabmus'  Pabadisb.— Can  any  one  tell 
me  what  this  wasP  In  Congreve's  DoubU-Dealer, 
act  iv.,  sc.  18, 1  find  this  passage :— **  Hell  has  served 
you  even  as  heaven  has  done,  left  you  to  yourself. 
Tou're  in  a  kind  of  Erasmus'  paradise ;  yet,  if  you 
please,  you  can  make  it  a  purgatory:  and  with  a 
little  penance  and  my  absolution,  all  this  may  turn 
to  good  account,"  Hittitb. 


[1,399.  J    Shbllby.— Can  any  readeir  explain  the 
passage  in  Shelley's  poem  '*  To  a  Lady  with  a  Guitar: " 

And  it  knew 
That  seldom  heard  mysterious  sound. 
Which,  driven  on  its  diurnal  round. 
As  it  floats  through  boundlesB  day, 
Our  world  enkindles  on  its  way. 

£.  Tbqoin. 

[l,400.j  Mbtbobological.  —  Sir  C.  WyviUe 
Thomson,  in  his  two-volume  work  upon  TkeMtaatiCj 
published  in  1877,  speaks  of  a  "supposed"  greater 
rainfall  in  the  southern,  or  what  he  calls  the  "  ocean- 
hemisphere  "  of  the  earth,  and  that  there  is  a  constant 
"set"  of  cold  water  from  that  direction  into  the 
North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific  oceans  without  a 
balancing  reflux  the  other  v^ay.  He  accounts  for  the 
rectification  by  saying  there  is  a  greatiar  amount  of 
evaporation  in  the  northern  than  in  the  soutfaecn 
hemisphere.    Can  that  be  so  P 

MOBOAN  BBIBBUBT. 

[1,401 .]  BbiabtBOOT  Pipbs.— Smokera  spesJc  of  a 
"genuine  briar,"  and  suppose  the  pipes  are  made 
from  the  English  brier  (or  briar)  plant  or  shrab.  I 
was  under  this  impression,  but  whilst  smokiiig  the 
pipe  of  peace  I  considered  this  "  work-a-day  woiid  " 
was  not  "so  full  of  briers"  as  to  supply  all  the 
smokers,  and  I  was  led  to  inquire  what  they  were 
made  of —the  pipes  I  mean^  not  the  smokers.  I  am 
"  told**— as  our  good  Bishop  says— that  the  word  is 
bruyer6  (French  heath),  and  that  they  are  in  fact 
made  from  French  heath-wood,  chiefly  from 
Cannes.    Is  this  conect  P  A.  B.  C. 


[1,402.]  "StJBB"  AND  "Though."— "Sure"  for 
"surely"  is  nowadays  considered  a  Hibeniidsm,  Just 
as  "though"  for  "however^  is  quite  a  Seott^eiam. 
But  in  Shakspere's  time,  and  for  many  years  after, 
both  words  were  used,  the  former  for  "surely"  and 
the  latter  for  "  however."  Can  they  be  considered  as 
examples  of  the  survival  of  special  meanings  in  par- 
ticular dialects,  as  various  words  which  have  fallen 
out  of  use  in  Eng^d  are  still  common  in  America 
with  thehr  old  significatioD*  The  word  "  platform  " 
with  the  identical  meaning  it  has  in  Amerioa— 
"  political  standing"— -is  used  by_Baoon« 

Hithtb. 
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BBLIC8  OF  THB  FOBT  BUBNS. 

f  1,403.]  Few  Scotsmen  know  that  in  this  city  of 
Manchester  there  exists  a  more  interesting  and  unique 
collection  of  relics  of  the  Scottish  national  poet  than 
is  gathered  together  anywhere  else.  There  lies  in  a 
ganet  of  the  house  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  Chester 
Boad  nearly  the  whole  of  the  original  furniture  of  the 
«  auld  day  biggin''  where  the  bard  was  bom  on  25th 
January,  1769.  I  have,  in  some  nook  or  other,  a  com- 
plete inventory  of  the  said  furniture,  given  to  me  by 
the  owner,  who  in  addition  to  the  abundant  evidence 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  relics,  possesses  four  volumes 
of  autographs  of  visitors  to  the  cottage  collected 
daring  a  long  series  of  years,  including  those  of  many 
distinguished  persons  in  all  ranks. 

There  also  exists  in  possession  of  another  family  in 
this  dty  a  rude  original  portrait  of  the  poet  painted 
on  canvas  in  oil  by  an  unknown  artist  The  back- 
ground is  a  view  of  Ellisland.  The  picture  has  been 
bedaubed  with  varnish,  but  could  doubtless  be  well 
restored.  It  has  never  been  engraved.  It  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  present  owners  and  their  ancestors 
at  all  events  from  the  beginning  of  this  century.  I 
am  cot  afflicted  with  Bumsomania,  nor  have  I  any 
I)er8onal  interest  whatever  in  these  objects,  but  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  further  information  to  any 
one  having  a  well-founded  desire  to  see  them. 

Jas.  F.  Kellas  Johnstons. 

bbhiniscxncss  of  itanghestbb  futt  ybab8 

AGO. 
ZXII.— CHUBCHBS :  FABT  THB  BBOOND, 

[1,404.]  I  gave  some  account  of  eight  out  of 
the  twenty  churches  which  were  in  existence  in  Man- 
chester fifty  years  ago.  The  remaining  twelve  were 
as  follows : — 

9.  St.  Jameses  Church  was  built  by  the  Bev. 
Cornelius  Bayley,  D.D.,  in  1788,  his  house  being  in 
Charlotto^street.  For  some  time  after  the  church  was 
built,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Wesleyans  to  assemble 
ttt  Oldham-street  Chapel  on  a  Simday  morning  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  hold  a  service  which  lasted  an  hour  and 

'  8  quarter,  after  which  they  adjourned  to  Dr.  Bayley's 
church  and  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  his  con- 
gregation. 

10.  St.  Peter's  was  also  founded  in  1788  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Hall,  who  had  been  curate  at  St.  Ann's, 


when  he  lived  in  Greengate.  He  was  the  first 
rector,  and  afterwards  resided  in  Oxford  Boad. 
After  him  the  Bev.  Jeremiah  Smith,  DJ).,  became 
incumbent,  who  had  previously  been  curate  of 
Trinity  Church,  Salford,  and  head  master  of  the 
Grammar  School.  In  1829  Dr.  Smith  was  rector 
of  St.  Ann's,  retaining  the  office  of  head  master  of 
the  Grammar  School,  which  he  held  for  some  years. 
In  1824  the  Bev.  Nicholas  Germon  was  the  curate  at 
St.  Peter's,  and  second  master  at  the  Grammar  School, 
and  in  1829  was  rector  of  St.  Peter's,  retaining  his 
office  in  the  school.  He  is  still  the  rector  of  the 
church,  so  that  he  has  held  the  position  of  rector 
more  than  fifty  years.  I  have  stated  already  that  St. 
Peter's  was  built  without  a  steeple,  which  was  added 
some  years  after,  and  was  built  by  Mr.  Heap.  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  have  only  been  three  rectors  of 
this  church  since  its  foundation  in  1788. 

11.  St.  MichaeFs,  Angel-street,  was  the  third  church 
built  during  the  year  1788,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
foimded  by  the  Bev.  Humphrey  Owen,  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  the  Collegiate  Church.  Fifty  years  ago 
the  Bev.  William  Marsden,  B  J).,  was  the  incumbent*; 
he  succeeded  the  Bev.  M.  Wrigley,  and  resided  many 
years  in  Quay-street  Mr.  Marsden  is  the  same  gentle- 
man, I  believe,  who  subsequently  became  vicar  of 
Ecdes ;  and,  if  so,  was  one  of  three  brothers,  George, 
John,  and  THlliam.  John  was  a  com  dealer  in  York- 
street  in  1829;  whilst  George  was  a  very  popular 
Wesleyan  minister,  who  began  his  ministry  in  1793, 
and  died  in  1858.  If  I  am  wrong  in  my  surmise,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected. 

12.  St  Clement's,  Stevenson's  Square,  was  built  in 
1793  by  the  Bev.  Edward  Smyth,  and  was  licensed 
but  not  consecrated.  Mr.  Smyth  resided  in  Back  Lane, 
near  the  church,  at  first ;  but  in  1810  was  living  at 
Chorlton  Hall,  near  to  GrosvenoiHitreet.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Bev.  William  Nunn  in  1818,  who 
was  incumbent  for  twenty-two  years,  and  died  in 
1840.  He  was  well  known  as  a  minister,  from  the 
fact  of  his  preaching  Calvinist  doctrines  very  strongly, 
but  was  greatly  respected  by  all  classes.  This  was 
shown  by  the  large  number  who  attended  his  funeral. 
When  a  young  man  I  frequently  heard  him  preach, 
and  was  amongst  the  throng  who  witnessed  his  burial. 
His  son  is  the  incumbent  of  St  Thomas's,  Ardwick. 

13.  St.  Mark's,  Cheetham  Hill,  was  built  in  1794 
by  the  Bev.  C.  W.  Bthelston,  one  of  the  fellows  of 
the  Collegiate  Church.    He  was  the  inounibent  i^ 
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in  1829.  At  that  time  he  had  for  his  curate  the  Bev. 
Peter  Hordem,  who  was  also  librarian  at  the  Chetham 
Library  from  1821  to  1834,  and  succeeded  the  Bev.  B. 
H.  Whitelock  in  the  curacy  of  Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
Mr.  Hordem  was  the  father  of  Lady  Ellen  Frances 
Lubbock,  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 
for  Maidstone ;  she  died  a  few  weeks  since,  having 
been  married  in  1856.  Mr.  Hordem  was  the  son  of 
the  Bey.  Joseph  Hordem,  at  one  time  curate  of  Prest- 
wich  and  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Shaw,  near 
Oldham.  Mr.  Ethelston  was  succeeded  by  his  son  in 
the  incumbency  of  St.  Mark's. 

14.  St.  Stephen's,  Salford,  was  built  in  the  same 
year  by  the  Bev.  Nichohis  Mosely  Cheek,  of  Dale- 
street.  In  1811  the  Bev.  Ebenezer  Booth  was  the 
incumbent,  and  in  1820  the  Bev.  Melville  Hom  was 
his  curate.  In  1824  he  had  a  second  curate  in  the 
person  of  the  Bev.  E.  B.  Shaw.  In  1829  Mr.  Booth 
was  still  the  incumbent,  and  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Bev.  Hugh  Stowell,who  then  had  lodgings  in  Bolton- 
street,  was  his  curate.  Shortly  after  this  a  church  was 
built  for  him  at  Pendleton,  to  which  he  removed. 

16.  St.  George's,  St.  George's  Boad,  though  built  in 
1797,  was  not  consecrated  till  1818.  It  was  opened 
for  divine  service  on  the  1st  of  April,  1798,  but  was 
for  a  short  time,  it  is  said,  occupied  by  ministers  of 
Lady  Huntington's  connexion.  In  1811  the  Bev. 
Samuel  Bradley,  who  resided  in  Falkner-street,  was 
the  incumbent ;  and  in  1824  the  Bev.  William  John- 
son, residing  in  Oldham  street,  held  the  appointment, 
Fifty  years  ago  the  Bev.  James  White  was  the  in- 
cumbent. He  was  the  brother  of  Henry  Kirke 
White,  the  poet. 

16.  St.  Luke's,  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  was  built  by 
the  Bev.  Edward  Smyth  in  1804.  He  resided  close 
by  at  Chorlton  Hall,  and  in  1793  had  built  St.  Clement's 
Church.  It  was  licensed  but  not  consecrated.  Its 
first  minister  was  the  Bev.  Abraham  Hepworth,  LL.B., 
who  kept  an  academy  at  Barrowclough*s  Buildings, 
Ardwick,  his  residence  being  at  first  in  Bosamond* 
street,  then  in  Busholme  Lane,  and  afterwards  in 
Grosvenor-street.  In  1829  he  still  retained  the  in- 
cumbency, but  had  given  up  the  school. 

17.  All  Saints',  Oxford  Boad,  was  founded  in  1820 
by  the  Bev.  Charles  Burton,  LL.D.,  father  of  the  pre- 
sent incumbent.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Burton,  ot  the  firm  of  Daniel  Burton  and  Sons,  calico 
printers,  of  Bhodes,near  Middleton,  whose  warehouse 
was  in  High-street.    In  1829  Dr.  Burton  lived  in 


York-street,  Chorlton  Bow  (as  Chorlton-on-Medlock 
was  then  called),  where  he  kept  an  academy.  He 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  had  a  very  clerical  appear- 
ance, wore  knee-breeches  and  black  cloth  gaiters  to 
the  end  of  his  dajrs,  and  walked  with  a  firm  step 
which  indicated  the  vigour  and  robustness  of  his 
constitution.  His  father  and  brothers  were  prominent 
Wesleyans.  Some  years  ago  the  churdi  was  on  Are, 
when  the  roof  was  destroyed. 

18.  St.  MattheVs,  Campfield,  is  built  upon  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Mancunium,  and  was  founded 
in  1822.  A  short  time  previously  an  Act  of  Pailia* 
ment  was  passed,  known  as  Peel's  Act,  by  which  a 
large  sum  of  money  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
building  churches  in  this  neighbourhood,  oonomiift- 
sioners  being  appointed  to  manage  the  fund.  Out  of 
this  money  the  commissioners  granted  ^14,000 
towards  the  erection  of  St.  MattheiR^s  Church,  which 
was  constituted  a  District  Parish  Church.  It  is  a  fins 
specimen  of  modem  Gothic  axchitecture,  and  pos- 
sesses an  elegant  lantem  tower  and  spire.  In  1829 
the  Bev.  Edward  Butterworth  Shaw  was  the  incum- 
bent, living  in  Byrom-street ;  and  the  Bev.  E.  Dudley 
Jackson,  the  curate,  living  in  Irwell-street.  The  Bev. 
William  Kidd  was  the  incumbent  here  before  he  ob- 
tained the  living  of  Didsbury.  Mr.  Dudley  Jackson 
is  now  the  rector  of  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Heaton 
Chapel,  and  is  the  author  of  one  or  two  volumes  of 
verse. 

19.  St.  Philip's,  Salford,  was  consecrated  in  1826, 
and  vras  built  by  the  aid  of  a  grant  of  ^14,000  out  of 
the  same  fund.  The  first  incumbent  was  the  Bev. 
Oswald  Sergeant,  son  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  of  the  firm  of 
Sergeant,  Milne,  and  Sergeant,  solicitors,  and  clerks 
to  the  magistrates.  Subsequently  Mr.  Sergeant  was 
appointed  one  of  the  fellows  of  the  CoUegiate  Church, 
and  afterwards,  on  that  church  becoming  a  cathedral, 
one  of  the  canons,  being  a  colleague  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Parkinson. 

20.  St.  George's,  Hulme,  was  founded  in  1826  and 
consecrated  in  1828.  The  same  parliamentary  grant 
was  made  as  in  the  last  instance ;  but  as  the  building 
cost  £20,000,  £6,000  was  raised  by  private  subscrip- 
tion. The  first  incumbent  was  the  Bev.  Joshua 
Lingard,  who  lived  in  Moss  Lane,  and  was  the  brother 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Lingard,  agent  to  the  Old  Qaay 
Company. 

21.  Though  St.  Andrew's,  Travis-street,  was  being 
built  in  1829,  and  was  not  consecrated  for  a  year  or 
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00  after,  it  may  be  as  well  to  name  it.  It  was  another 
of  what  have  been  called  **  Peel's  Churches,"  a  similar 
amoont  of  £14,000  haying  been  granted  by  the  com- 
missioners towards  its  erection.  It  was  consecrated 
in  1831,  and  the  Rev.  George  Dugard  was  the  first 
incumbent.  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Hook,  before  he  was  dean,  preach  a  most 
eloquent  sermon  in  this  church,  his  text  being,  *'  I 
perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  superstitious." 

J.  T.  Slugo. 

PUBLIC  BLBHBNTABY  SCHOOLS  176  TBABS  AGO. 

f  1,405.]  A  paper  printed  in  the  year  1704  by  Joseph 
Downing,  in  Bartholomew  dose,  near  West  Smith- 
field,  London,  entitled  "An  Account  of  the  Methods 
whereby  the  Charity  Schools  have  been  Erected  and 
Managed,  and  of  the  Encouragement  given  to  them, 
together  with  a  proposal  for  enUffging  their  number," 
may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  during  the  present 
week,  I  have  a  copy  of  a  folio  reprint  of  this,  which 
was  published  in  1871  by  Field  and  Titer,  London.  It 
professes  to  give  ''  The  present  state  of  the  Charity 
Schools  in  and  about  London  and  Westminster,  and 
within  ten  miles  thereof,  25th  of  May,  Anno  Domini 
1704." 

It  appears  from  this  that  there  were  at  that  time 
within  that  boundary  thirty-five  schools,  in  fifty-four 
of  what  we  should  now  term  departments. 

In  these  there  were— boys,  1,398;  girls,  745. 

Tolnntaiy  subscriptions  of  about  per  annum,  ;£2,164. 

Collections  at  sermons,  about  per  annum,  ;S1,042. 
•  Gifts  from  the  beginning,  besides  £2  per  annum, 
J^IW  10s. 

Boys  and  girls  put  out  as  apprentices  from  the 
beginning— 906  boys  and  75  girls» 

In  seventeen  of  these  boys  departments  they  were 
etothed,  and  in  eleven  of  the  girls.  In  sixteen  of 
these  schools  there  were  boys'  departments  alone,  and 
in  five  there  were  ghrls'  departments  alone.  The 
ordinary  charge  for  fifty  boys  clothed  was  about  ;S75 
per  annum.  The  ordinary  charge  for  fifty  giils 
ck)thed  was  about  £Q0  per  annum.  This  included 
school-room,  books,  and  firing,  and  a  master  and 
mistress  paid,  with  sundry  articles  of  clothing,  which 
vrind  up  with — ^for  boys,  one  pair  of  stockings  and 
**  one  pair  of  shooes;"  and  for  girls,  one  pair  of  stock- 
ings and ''  two  pair  of  shooes"— the  only  instance  on 
record  in  which  they  are  better  used  than  the  boys. 

After  this  vfe  have :  *'Hare  follows  a  short  account 


of  some  Charities  of  the  like  nature  in  other  parts  of 
the  Kingdom."  There  axe  only  two  of  these  in  Lan- 
cashire, namely  :— 

**  Manchester :  Forty  poor  children  are  there  taught 
to  read,  write,  and  the  catechism.  The  nmster  has 
Id.  per  week  for  each  child  and  his  school  rent  paid. 

**  Preston :  Thirty  boys  are  taught  to  read,  write, 
and  the  catechism,  for  which  there  is  ;S400  given  to 
be  settled." 

Our  nearest  neighbours  on  the  south  side  who  were 
moving  in  the  '^  march  of  intellect "  in  that  day  were 
in  Derbyshire,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
accoimt:— 

** Locks,  Derbyshire:  A  school  built  and  endowed 
with  £3  per  annum  for  six  boys.  The  master  hath 
good  lodgings,  and  teacheth  between  forty  and  fifty." 
This  was  at  least  economical.  L.  T.  E. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEBS. 

THB  BBV.  JOHN  CL0WB8  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  CHUBCH. 
(No,  1,8M,  November  15.) 

[1,406.J  The  Bev.  John  Clowes,  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Deansgate,  was  not,  as  Mr.  Slugo  states, 
educated  at  the  Manchester  Orammar  School,  but, 
with  his  brother  Bichard  (who  for  a  short  period, 
from  May  until  June,  1765,  was  a  fellow  of  the  Col- 
logiate  Church)  was  educated  at  the  school  of  the 
celebrated  John  Clayton  in  Salf(»d.  Efsilon. 

LTNB  0&  LTHB. 
(Query  No.  1,095.) 

[1,407.J  It  is  strange  that  more  csre  has  not  been 
taken  to  find  out  the  origin  of  these  names  and  to 
account  for  the  variation  in  the  spelling  of  them. 
Ashton  is  generally  given  as  either  Ashton-undei^Line 
or  Ashton-under-Lyne,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
it  referred  to  as  Ashton-under-Lyme.  There  seems 
to  be  no  rule  about  Newcastle.  It  is  called  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne,  or  Newoastle-under-Lyme,or  NewcasUe- 
under-Line,  or  even  Newcastie-under-Lime,  without 
any  regard  for  consistency.  The  Newspaper  Press 
Directory  for  this  year  spells  the  name  Newcastie- 
under-Lyne,  and  then  says  that  the  dUffordshire 
Times  circulates  in  Newcastle-onder-Lyme.  This  is 
merely  an  example  of  the  uncertainty  and  careless* 
ness  which  characterise  the  spelling  of  the  name. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  weight  in  the  suggestion 
ot  a  correspondent  who  says  that  he  was  taught  that 
the  two  towns  of  Ashton  and  Newcastle  are  called 
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''onder-Lyne"  because  they  happen  to  be  under  a 
certain  meridian  of  lon^^itade.  Anyone  who  refers  to 
a  map  will  see  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Neither 
Ash  ton  nor  Newcastle  is  near  the  second  degree  of 
west  longitude.  Newcastle  must  be  ten  miles  away. 
If  they  were  under  that  meriduin  it  would  not  be  a 
likely  reason  for  the  names.  Places  do  not  get  their 
names  in  that  way.  Newcastle-on-Tyne  is  close  to  the 
flfty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  so  that  town 
would  have  more  right  to  be  called  Newcastle-undei^ 
Lyne  than  the  namesake  in  Staffordshire,  But  it 
would  probably  be  Newcastle-on-Line  orAshton-on- 
Line  if  the  position  on  a  map  were  the  origin  of 'the 
titie. 

I  think  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  that  Ashton- 
under^Lyne  is  the  correct  spelling  of  the  Lancashire 
name.  I  suggest  that  Newcastle-under-Lime  is  the 
real  name  of  the  Staffordshire  town.  This  may  be 
spelled  Newcastle-under-Lyme  without  much  harm 
being  done ;.  though  I  think  the  former  is  the  correct 
form. 

I  will  first  refer  to  Ashton.  In  the  BUtoty  of 
Lancashire  by  Baines  and  Harland  there  is  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  name  of  Ashton-under-Lyne; 
«  The  terminative  addition  suhttu  Uneam  is  found  in 
the  ancient  deeds  of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  hence 
it  is  called  Ashton-under-Lyne,  from  being  below  the 
line  or  boundary  of  Cheshire.  The  appellation  is 
adopted  to  distinguish  it  from  Ashton-upon-Mersey, 
Ashton-in-Makerfleld,  and  other  Ashtons;  as  New- 
castle-under-Lyne  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
NewcasUe-on-Tyne.»  The  fact  that  the  ancient  deeds 
gives  the  second  name  of  Ashton  as  «*Wiw  Lineam 
shows  that  Ashton-under-Lyne,  or  under^Line,  is  the 
correct  form  of  its  name.  But  surely  we  do  not  think 
that  the  English  name  is  a  translation  of  the  Latin 
description.  Is  it  not  far  more  likely  that  the  Latin 
description  is  a  translation  of  the  Bnglish  name,  and 
that  sMus  Idneam  was  put  in  the  deed  because 
Ashton  was  known  as  Ashton-under-Lyne  P  I  cannot 
understand  what  is  meant  by  •*  being  below  the  line 
or  boundary  of  Cheshire."  Ashton  Ues  to  the  north 
or  north-west  of  the  position  of  Cheshire  which  is 
nearest  to  it,  so  I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  below 
the  line  or  boundary  of  Cheshire. 

Does  not  the  difficulty  arise  from  our  not  under- 
standing the  word  "under ''in  one  of  its  old  mean- 
ings?   It  was  used  in  Old  English  in  the  sense  of 


"  on  the  way  to,"  and  it  is  possible  that  this  is  what 
it  means  in  the  names  of  the  two  towns,  Ashton  and 
Newcastie.  I  would  derive  Lyne  from  the  Celtic 
Llyn,  a  pool.  We  have  Lyl  or  lin  in  many  words 
meaning  water.  It  was  used  in  this  sense  in  Old  En^^ 
Itsh.  The  Bushworth  Gospels,  compiled  about  the 
year  1000,  have  the  word  **  hlynne  "  where  we  have 
brook  in  John's  Gk)spe])  chap,  xviii.  verse  1.  We  know 
that  Ashton  Moss,  consisting  of  205  acres  and  flitnated 
near  the  west  extremity  of  the  town,  was  drained 
between  the  years  18d4  and  1844.  I  suggest  that  the 
Celtic  name  was  Lyn  or  Lynn,  and  that  Ashton,  which 
is  an  old  name,  was  known  as  Ashton  on  the  way  to 
Lyn. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Newcastle  ought  to  be 
Newcastle-under-Lyne  or  under^Lyme.  InStebbiiig 
Shaw's  JERaiory  of  StaffordtMre  it  is  spelled  Lyne  on 
page  40,  while  on  page  41  it  is  spelled  Lime,  but  on 
the  map  it  is  spelled  Lyne.  There  is,  or  was,  an  ex- 
tensive marsh  not  far  from  Newcastle,  and  if  Lyne 
is  the  right  spelling  I  should  ascribe  the  name  to  the 
same  cause  as  that  of  Ashton.  But  probably  the  real 
name  is  Newcastle-under-Lime.  The  casUe  was  bniU 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  was  in  the  place  of 
some  older  stronghold  not  far  away.  The  L&tin 
*'limes''wasaname  given  not  only  to  a  path  but  to 
a  fortified  boundary  line.  I  would  ask,  did  this  nsuoie 
cling  to  some  old  fortification  in  the  district,  and 
when  the  new  castie  was  built  was  it  Newcastie  on 
the  way  to  Lime  P 

It  is  difficult  to  get  sufficient  evidence  upon  wfaioh 
to  form  an  opinion  about  these  names.  Even  Taylor, 
in  his  Words  and  FlaceSy  passes  them  by  without  ez« 
planation.  I  throw  out  these  suggestions  as  a  pos- 
sible or  perhaps  probable  explanation  of  the  texms. 
The  variation  in  spelling  would  arise  from  the  law  of 
association.  The  two  towns  of  Ashton  and  New<- 
castie  had  similar  terminations,  and  the  people  at  a 
distance  would  fail  to  remember  which  was  line  and 
which  was  Lime,  and  would  confound  the  two.  This 
confusion  would  spread  until  the  people  living  on  the 
si>ot  would  be  uncertain  how  the  name  of  their 
town  ought  to  be  spelled. 

Thohab  Kbywobxh. 

Liverpool. 

"  TBLL  IT  TO  THB  HABINES." 
(Query  No.  1,896,  IToTember  IS.) 

[1,408.]  <<  TeU  it  to  the  marines  "  is  an  old  nautical 
phrase    Afriendof  mine  now  deceased^  an  oAcer  of 
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the  Koyal  Navy,  named  it  to  me  fifty  yeaw  ago  after 
thia  maimer :  In  conversation  I  said  something  which 
he  did  not  assent  to  His  reply  was,  "you  may  tell 
that  to  the  marines,  but  the  sailors  won't  believe  it." 
Marines  at  that  time  were  regarded  by  sailors  not 
with  kindly  feeling  and  as  inferior  in  position. 

G.  P. 

AUTHOBSHIP  07  LINBS. 
(Qaery  liTo.  1,382,  Ifovember  8.) 

•"1,409.]    The  verse  beginning- 
Time  was,  is  past,  thou  can'st  not  it  re-call, 
seema  to  be  an  imperfect  rendering  of  the  following 
epigram  by  John  Byrom: — 

Time  that  is  past  thou  never  can'st  re-call ; 

Of  Time  to  come  thou  art  not  sure  at  all ; 

Time  present  only  is  within  thy  power ;         .    _ 

Kow,  now  improve  then,  whilst  thou  can'st,  the  Hour. 

Byrom's  Miscellaneous  Poems.  Manchester,  J.  Harrop, 
1773.   Vol.  ii.,  p.  339.  Onkz. 

BABOHBTRIOAL  DBPB1BSSI0N. 
(Queiy  "So.  1,373,  KoTember  8.) 

[1,410.]  As  regards  an  approximate  depression  to 
the  one  named,  I  can  recall  one  of  28*30,  which  will 
not  soon  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  I  was  on  a 
voyage  to  the  East,  and,  after  a  continual  fall  of  the 
barometer  for  some  days,  it  stood  at  last  about  noon 
of  December  22,  1876,  at  28-30.  I  saw  the  captain 
and  the  chief  officer  together  looking  at  the  glass, 
and  on  my  asking  what  it  stood  at  the  captain  replied, 
'•  lower  than  I  have  ever  seen  it  in  my  life— 28*30— 
and  I  don't  want  to  see  it  as  low  again ;  we  are  in  for 
it  now.**  The  weather  had  been  bad  enough  for  two 
or  three  days,  but  from  the  above  time  until  seven 
o'clock  next  morning  we  had  a  feartul  time  of  it.  We 
were  about  lat.  46  deg.  N.  long.  12  deg.  W.  G. 

Ifaw  Kotton. 

SKYLABK  AND  WOODLABK. 
(ITos.  1,370, 1,876,  and  1,392.) 

[1,411.]  Mr.  MoBQAN  B&iBBLBY  says  he  has 
never  known  the  skylark  sing  in  autumn.  On  two 
mornings  last  month  I  both  heard  and  saw  it  sing, 
and  watched  it  rise  until  it  becanie  a  speck  and  then 
I  lost  sight  of  it,  but  could  still  hear  its  sweet  notes 
after  it  had  passed  out  of  my  sight.  I  remarked  at 
the  time  "the  larks  are  turning  autumn  into  spring." 
It  was  in  this  part  of  the  countzy.  <}• 

VewMoitoiu 


A  few  years  ago  I  was  taking  a  morning  stroll 
through  Chadderton,  near  Oldham,  in  the  month 
of  November,  and  when  I  got  opposite  Hunt  Lane 
Smithy,  the  smith,  an  "  old  and  wealthy  carle,"  named 
George  Bowbotham,  that  would  have  been  a  perfect 
model  for  "  Robin  Thamson,"  accosted  me  with  "  Good 
momin'.  Heaw  are  you  this  fine  momin'."  And 
during  our  chat,  up  rose  a  skylark  from  a  meadow 
opposite,  which  rather  surprised  me  with  its  lovely 
notes;  when  the  old  man  said:  "Now,  then,  what 
dost  think  abeaut  that  i'th'  month  o*  November,  my 
ladP"  I  replied  that  it  was  something  new  and  . 
strange;  when  he  said:  " If s nowt oth' sort  tome, 
mon.  Awve  yeard  um  mony  a  time  even  in  December. 
But  happen  theaw  dosn't  know  how  it  is,  but  awl  tell 
thi  That  lark  thaf  s  up  there  auigingneaw  is  ayoung 
cock  that  wur  bred  soon  on  this  year,and  he's  Just 
trying  his  hont  at  a  bit  of  a  sung,  happen  fort  fust 
time,  becose  he  conno  help  it  i'  this  warm  sunshine.* 

Ghablbs  Pottbb. 

LUnbedr  Lodge,  near  Oonway. 

A  BICHT  OUDB  WILLIK  WAUCHT* 
(No.  1,387,  November  IS.) 

f  1,412.]    I  am  surprised  at  several  strong  assertions 
in  Hittitb'b  otherwise  excellent  Note.    That  the 
number  of  Scotsmen  as  wise  as  he  is  with  regard  to 
the  meaning  of  the  above  phrase  may  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  is  palpably  absurd,  that  aU 
the  editors  of  the  works  of  Bobert  Bums  print  the 
words  "gude  willie-waucht"  is  simply  untrue.    It 
would  be  difficult  for  Hittitb  to  cite  a  more  unreli- 
able Scottish  authority  than  Dr.  P.  Hately  WaddeU, 
whose  editorial  work  teems  with  error  and  self- 
glorification,  and  whose  edition  of  Bums  can  never 
be  commended  by  its  florid  illustrations  to  any  man 
of  taste.    The  Bums  purist,  forsooth  I     Was  it  not 
this  same  Waddell  who  endeavoured  to  translate  the 
Psahns  of  David  into  broad  Scottish  but  failed 
lamentably  m  the  attempt?    The  Psalms  in  Scottish 
were  the  work  of  a  mere  charlatan,  and  the  edition 
of  Bums  is  little  better.    The  north-eastern  is  the 
only  district  where  the  Scottish  Doric  is  still  spoken 
with  anything  approaching  ancient  purity,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  is  no  parish  school  in  the  rural 
districts  of  the  counties  of  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Aber- 
deen, or  Banff  which  could  not  at  any  time  have  pro- 
duced half-a-dozen  country  Uids,  any  one  of  whom 
would  have  put  Dr.  Waddell's  assumed  knowledge  of 
their  mother  tongue  to  shame.    Hundreds  of  words 
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aie  Btill  used  colloquaUy  in  these  counties  which 
would  be  understood  nowhere  else  in  the  kingdom. 
Their  number  is  rapidly  diminiahing,  and  many  of 
^em  wiU  behandeddownonlyinthe  works  of  local 
authors,  of  whom  the  best  now  Uving  are  Dr.  George 
Haodonaldy  and  Mr.  William  Alexander,  editor  of  the 
Aherdum  li'ee  JP^ess,  author  of  Johnity  OM  o* 
(Huhetneuk,  and  other  works  in  the  broad  Bnchan 
dialect. 

The  phrase  '^gudewillie  waucht"  signifles  precisely 
what  HiTiixK  says  it  does.  It  is  true  many  Scots- 
men do  not  know  the  meaning  and  are  incapable  of 
discovering  it  Does  Hii93TS  know  the  reason  whyP 
tt  simply  is  that  for  more  than  a  centu^  the  use  of 
the  word  "gudewillie'*  has  not  been  common,  po»- 
sibly  has  been  unknown,  in  any  part  of  Scotland  south 
of  the  riTer  Tay.  The  neavw  to  the  Eoi^ish  border 
the  more  corrupt  has  the  old  Scottish  vernacular 
become,  the  more  has  itbeendi^>laced  by  the  English 
tongue.  The  fact  that  William  Bumess,  the  father  of 
the  poet,  was  a  native  of  Kincardineshire  and  spent 
the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  "  the  Howe  o'  the 
Meams,''  accounts  for  the  poef  s  free  use  of  this  and 
many  other  words  which  his  Ayrshire  cantemporarijBs 
had  never  heard  or  seen  before^  William  finrhess 
knew  nothing  of  pure  English.  His  lips  could  utter 
only  the  broad  wealthy  dialect  of  the  northw?i  home 
of  his  youth.  His  eldest  bom  admits  his  indebtedness 
to  his  father  for  most  of  his  *«  little  pretensions  to 
wisdom,"  and  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Scottish 
tpngue  so  visible  in  his  works  must  to  some  extent 
be  traced  to  the  same  source. 

The  phrase  is  a  repetition  of  the  sentiment  which 

tiie  poet  expresses  in  the  verse  second  in  order  in  the 

original  manuscript : — 

An*  surely  ye'll  be  your  pint<toup. 
Aa'  surely  ITl  be  mine. 

The  word  "  waucht"  is  pure  Anglo  Saxon,  and  means 

*'a  large  draught."    Gudewillie  (in  Buchan  dialect 

ffweedwillie)  signifies  generous,  liberal,  hospitable. 

It  is  the  Scottish  equivalent  of  the   Suio-Qothic 

*^  Godwillig."     It  requireis  no  hyphen  at  the  end  of 

the  first  syllable.  lUwillie  signifies  niggardly,  greedy. 

The   Icelandic  words    "  godvillie,"  "iUvillie,"  are 

exactiy  parallel  to  the  Scottish.    As  an  example  of 

the  common  usage  of  the  words  I  may  add  that  of  a 

pupil  newly  entered  in  a  Buchan  school  the  first 

question  asked  among  his  schoolmates  will  probably 

be    **  Can  he  f echt  P  "  the  next, "  Is  he  g weedwillie  P" 


If  the  reply  to  the  second  is  satisfactory  the  **  f  echtin" 
will  generally  be  dispensed  with ;  but  if  he  is  reputed 
"  ill  Willie  "  it  will  be  to  his  advantage  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  manly  art. 

It  is  manifest  that  Hittits  has  not  consulted  the 
«best  and  most  laborious"  editors  of  the  works 
of  Bums.  In  my  humble  opinion  these  are 
Robert  Chambers's  three  volumes,  Edin.,  1838^ 
and  four  vols.,  Ediou,  1861 ;  Fjrafesaor  Wilson,  two 
vols.,  Glasgow,  1846 ;  and  William  Scott  Douglas,  two 
vols.,  poems  only ;  J.  McKie,  Kilmarnock,  1871.  I 
assume  the  edition  referred  to  by  Hittitb  is 
Waddell's,  published  by  David  Wilson,  Glasgow,  1867. 

Ja.  F.  Ksllab  Johhsiqob. 

micboscofio  study  ik  icanchesieb. 

(Nofl.  1,366  and  USD 

[1,413 J  Many  attempts  have,  been  made  eithec  to 
establish  microscopical  societies  or  microscopical  sec- 
tions of  other  scientific  societies  in  Manchester,  but 
they  have  all  failed  from  some  cause  or  other.  There 
are  two  societies  in  this  city  which  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  microscopical  research.  They  are  the  Science 
Association,  which  meets  at  the  Memorial  Hall  every 
second  and  fourth  Tuesday  in  each  month ;  and  the 
Lower  Mosley-street  Natural  History  Society,  which 
meets  every  Monday  in  the  Lower  Mosley-etreet 
Schools.  Among  the  members  of  these  societies  are 
some  of  the  best  microscopists  in  the  city,  who  are 
almys  ready  and  willing  to  give  any  information  and 
assistance  in  their  power  to  any  person  desiring  itb 

If  the  Querist  and  others  in  his  position,  seeing  that 
a  microscopical  society  is  a  failure,  would  only  j(Hn 
one  or  other  of  these  societies,  and  put  their  heart 
and  soul  into  the  work,  they  would  be  doing  a  good 
thing  both  lor  themselves  and  the  society.  Furtheor 
information  concerning  the  two  societies  could  be 
obtained  from  the  honorary  secretaries  or  of  the  memr 
bers ;  and  if  J.  W.  Milbs  or  the  Querist  would  only  pay 
them  a  visit  at  their  next  meetings  they  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  go  away  satisfied  that  a  separate 
society  for '  microscopical  study  is  not  required  in 
Manchester.  I  may  just  mention  that  as  a  result  of 
a  microscopical  evening  of  one  of  these  societies, 
something  like  one  hundred  pounds  was  spent  in 
microscopes  and*  microscopical  objects  by  vsiious 
members  who  were  present,  and  ^hose  interest  had^ 
beeii  excited.  Gbobgb  H.  Hubsx. 
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ABIGAILS  Ain>  ANDBBITB. 
(Qnary  ITo.  1,397,  Vorember  15.) 

fl,414.J  Sanb,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  fhe 
height  of  favour  and  the  plenitude  of  her  power, 
introduced  to  Queen  Anne  one  Abigail  Hil],  a  -poor 
relation  of  her  own,  to  a  post  in  the  bedchamber  of 
her  royal  mistress*  But  Abigail  Hill,  being  pliant, 
subservient,  obliging,  and  intriguing,  contrived  to 
supplant  the  haughty  and  imperious  duchess.  She 
became  Mrs.  Masham,  then  Lady  Masham,  was  a  tool 
of  Harley's,  and  built  her  own  fortune  on  the  down^ 
fall  of  her  aunt  patroness.  Of  course  it  was  the  oi>- 
I)06ite  party  who  first  applied  the  word  Abigail  to  a 
waiting-woman  as  synonymous  with  crafty  low  cun« 
ning,  and  fawning  sycophancy  as  a  sneer  at  Mrs. 
Masham;  but  the  word  passed  into  general  use  and 
lost,  in  xvrocess  of  time  and  transition,  its  original 
mean  significance. 

May  not  Fielding's  JoupkAtidretos  have  suggested 
the  application  of  "Andrews"  to  a  footman,  if,  as 
HiTTiTB  says,  the  soubriquet  is  so  applied  P  I  had  a 
notion  that  Jeames,  **  Jeames  Plush,''  was  the  typical 
footman.  I  merely  hasard  a  conjecture  with  respect 
to  Jateph  Andrews^  my  knowledge  of  the  work  being 
confined  to  a  child's  memories  of  illustrations  in  a 
copy  on  my  father's  book-shelves,  and  I  may  be  quite 
fkisea.  I»ABKTT«A  Banks. 


HSKS  IN  cock's  FLUMAOB. 
(No.  1,393,  November  15.) 

f  1,415.]  While  referring  to  the  irrepressible  white 
sparrow,  whose  ghost  apparently  declines  to  be  laid, 
Hr.  Joseph  Oodbn  incidentally  remarks  that  Mr. 
GUbert  White  **  mentions  such  curious  facts  as  having 
seen  a  hen  in  cock's  plumage."  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  this  gallinaceous  phenomenon  is  not  so  very  rare 
as  the  above  remark  would  lead  one  to  suppose, 
having  frequently  seen  such  freaks  of  nature  myself. 
The  difltoiity  with  me  has  been  to  dedde  whether 
fluch  monstrosities  were  hen-cocks,  or  cock-hens,  or 
epicene  birds— hermaphrodites.  I  saw  a  letter  in  a 
counlzy  newspaper  not  long  ago  from  an  owner  of 
one  ot  these  fowls.  He  said  his  bird  was  a  hen,  but 
that  it  performed  all  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mon chanticleer.  If  this  statement  was  correct, 
then  I  believe  that  the  fowl  was  a  cock  with 
the  form  of  a  hen  although  adorned  with 
the  plumage  oi  the  male  bird.  A  friend  of  mine, 
skilled  in  poultry,  informs  me  that  he  has  seen 


these  creatures  often,  and  that  he  considers  them  all 
hens,  although  they  assume  the  authority  of  the  cock' 
provided  there  is  really  no  sultan  to  look  after  his  own 
sultanas  in  the  poultry  harem.  He  also  says  that  in 
such  a  case  should  a  real  unmistakable  cock  make 
his  appearance  the  impostor  will  immediately  make 
himself  scarce.   My  experience  is  different. 

A  few  months  ago,  passing  along  a  byenBtreet,  I 
saw  two  flocks  of  hens  a  very  short  distance  apart. 
One  of  these  was  presided  over  by  an  ordinary  cock, 
who  ruled  the  roast— in  this  case  I  should  say  roost- 
as  usual.  In  the  midst  of  the  other  flock  was  a 
hybrid,  a  mongrel,  an  abortion,  or  whatever  we  may 
choose  to  call  tiie  creature.  To  all  appearances  it  was 
a  hen  with  the  plumage  of  acock,  and  presented  a 
most  ludicrous  sight.  It  strutted  about,  clucked 
^hen  it  found  a  choice  morsel,  calling  up  the  hens, 
with  the  usual  gallantry  of  bright  chanticleer,  to  come 
|nd  partake«  It  cackled  like  a  hen,  and'  made 
desperate  efforts  to  crow4ike  a  cock.  The  two  flocks 
came  dose  together,  but  so  far  from  skedaddling,  the 
mongrel  assumed  more  consequental  airs  than  ever, 
became  very  restless,  and  if  any  cause  for  a  divorce 
suit  arose,  it  certainly  was  not  from  any  lack  of 
vigilance  on  his,  her,  or  its  part. 

Quite  recently  I  came  across  another  instance  of  a 
similar  nature.  This  time  the  fowl  was  an  unmia- 
takeable  hen,  although  it  had  the  head,  comb,  and 
wattles  of  a  cock.  I  never  saw  such  a  vixen  in  my 
life.  A  full-grown,  young,  three  parts  bred  game- 
cock, with  budding  spurs,  approached,  when  without 
more  ado  Xantippe  flew  at  him  in  the  most  savage 
and  vicious  manner.  To  the  credit  of  the  young 
cock's  gallantry,  he  did  not  declare  battle,  but  con- 
tented himself  by  parrying  her  attacks  as  well  as  he 
could  without  actually  striking  her.  His  forbearance 
was  of  no  use.  She  went  at  him  again  and  again, 
screaming,  cackling,  holding  on  to  his  head  with  her 
beak,  and  as  she  was  not  half  his  size  she  was  fre- 
quently lifted  clean  off  her  feet  in  his  attempts 
to  shake  her  off.  Had  she  been  as  big  as  the 
object  of  her  hatred,  she  certainly  would  have 
thrashed  him.  So  flerce  were  her  attacks  that, 
like  Tom  Sayers  in  his  memorable  flght  with  J.  G. 
Heenan,  the  Benicia  Boy,  she  frequently  fell  back 
from  the  force  of  her  own  blows.  At  last  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  Things  were  getting  serious,  and 
he  was  getting  very  red  about  the  gills  from  the 
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sanguinary  attacks  of  this  termagant.  As  she  made 
a  final  rush  at  him,  he  let  out  with  a  one,  two,  as 
they  say  in  the  P.B.,  and  knocked  her  heels  over 
head.  She  lay  on  her  side  panting  and  gaping,  and 
coald  neither  ''  peck  "  nor  come  to  time.  He  looked 
at  her  for  an  instant,  then  coolly  turned  his  back  and 
walked  off.  He  did  not  crow  as  cocks  usually  do 
after  a  victory.  At  last,  poor  Partlet  paUed  herself 
together,  got  up,  and  staggered  off  down  an  entry, 
looking  over  her  shoulder  from  time  to  time  to  see 
if  he  was  following.  If  he  had,  it  is  my  belief  she 
would  haye  gone  at  him  again.  This  fowl  was 
undoubtedly  a  hen,  although  of  a  very  masculine 
appearance.  As  I  might  be  Uable  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Anim  als 
for  allowing  this  combat  to  go  on  without  interfer- 
ence—and it  lasted  several  minutes — I  must  withold 
my  full  name  from  your  readers,  but  the  facts  are 
as  I  say,  J.  C. 


Professor  ElinkerfUs,  of  Gottingen,  ridicules  the 
notion,  to  which  he  assigns  an  English  origin,  of  the 
danger  to  the  earth  of  the  present  poation  of  Jupiter, 
SaturUi  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  He  scouts  the  idea 
of  the  epidemics  of  the  sixth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  oeing  caused  by  a  similar  phenomenon, 
declaring  that  such  a  phenomenon  did  not  then 
occur,  and  can  only  occur,  even  excluding  a  Neptune, 
but  once  in  420  years. 

Hitherto  the  only  elephant  whose  remains  haye 
been  found  in  the  widely  spread  drifts  of  the  North 
German  plain  has  been  the  Mammoth  (Elephas 
primigenius).  From  a  communication  made  by 
Herr  Dames  to  a  scientific  society  in  Berlin,  it 
appears  that  a  molar  of  Elephas  antic^uus  has  lately 
been  found  at  Rixdorf,  near  that  city.  The  dis- 
covery proves  that  during  quaternary  times  the  two 
spec'es  of  elephants  were  living  contemporaneopsiy 
in  Germany  as  in  this  country. 

GBOwrH  OF  Ettbopban  Citibs. — The  Se^fis-- 
trande  of  the  Prussian  Etat-Major  has  brought  together 
some  interesting  statistics  as  to  the  growth  of  European 
cities.  London  of  course  comes  firat  with  its  058,892 
inhabitants  in  1801,  grown  to  about  four  millions  at  the 

g resent  day.  Paris,  in  1817,  had  714,000  inhabitants,  and 
1 1876  1,088,000,  not  counting  the  numerous  faubourgs. 
Berlin  has  greatly  increased  since  1810,  when  it  had 
163,000  of  a  population  ;  now  it  has  about  a  million. 
The  city  which  has  made  the  greatest  proportional 
progress  in  recent  years  is  Hanover,  which  between  1867 
and  1875  grew  from  a  population  of  74,000  to  one  of 
107,000. 


iMttttras,  KobenArr  29,  1879. 

« 

BBMINISCBNCBS    OF    1CANCHB8TBB     FIFTY    YBABS 

AGO, 
XXIII.-HSTTPPLBiafiNTABY  ON  (JUUBOUKS 

[1,416.J  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  additions  to 
the  notes  on  the  churches  existing  fifty  yeaxs  ago. 

The  architect  of  St.  Matthew's  Church  was  Mr. 
Barry,  afterwards  Sir  Charles  Barry,  the  architect  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  also  of  the  Manchester 
Athenaeum  and  the  Unitarian  Chapel  in  Upper 
BrookHBtieet, 

I  am  informed  that  my  surmise  was  conect  as  to 
the  Marsdens,  and  that  the  reason  William  had  the 
living  of  Eccles  presented  to  him  was  that  he  voted 
at  the  first  Manchester  election  after  the  Reform  Bill 
for  Mark  Phillips  and  C.  Poulett  Thompson.  Mr. 
Booth,  rector  of  Chorlton-cum-Hardy  is,  I  under- 
stand, the  son  of  Mr.  Booth,  the  former  incumb^tof 

rini^  Church. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Burton  was  not  only  connected 
with  an  eminent  Wesleyan  family,  but  b^gan  his 
career  as  a  Wesleyan  minister,  and  had  a  brother, 
James  Daniel  Burton,  who  was  one.  The  brother 
was  stationed  in  Manchester  about  sixty-five  years 
ago  as  a  supernumerary.  Charles,  afterwards  Dr. 
Burton,  when  a  young  man,  was  appointed  to  the 
Macclesfield,  Leek,  and  Buxton  Wesleyan  Circuits, 
and  while  in  the  latter,  an  old  friend  of  mine  heard 
him  preach  at  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Chapel-en-le- 
Frith.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  gen- 
tleman in  the  Potteries,  whose  fortune,  with  his  own, 
supplied  the  means  for  his  college  course,  and  of 
building  All  Saints'  Church.  He  was  considered  a 
yoimg  man  of  great  promise,  and  no  doubt  he  would 
have  attained  a  high  position  amongst  the  Weeleyans 
had  he  remained  one.  He  was  a  beUever  in  the 
near  approach  of  the  millenniiim,and  many  years  ago 
lectured  on  the  subject.  He  was  a  good  Hebrew 
scholar;  hence  the  text  in  Hebrew  over  the  south 
entrance  to  the  church,  **  This  is  none  other  than  the 
House  of  God*^ 

The  John  Clayton  ref eired  to  by  Kpbilon  I  take  to 
be  the  Rev.  John  Clayton  of  the  Collegiate  Church 
and  Trinity,  Salford,  who  was  a  friend  of  Byrom  and 
of  John  Wesley.  He  is  one  of  the  young  men  intro- 
duced into  the  Oxford  picture  of  the  meettn^  in 
Wesley's  apartment  at  Oxford  of  Wesley  and  his 
early  friends,  J,  T«  Slvgo. 
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"the  boss  smells  SITEBT." 

[1,417.J  There  is  one  consideration  that  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of  in  regard  to  the  apparent  use  of 
adjectiyes  for  adverbs.  In  the  early  days  of  English 
many  adverbs  were  formed  from  adjectives  by  the 
addition  of  e  pronounced.  This  e  easily  and  in 
accordance  with  the  progressive  genius  of  the 
language  which  tended  to  drop  inflectional  endings, 
fell  off  and  was  known  no  more.  Doubtless  some 
of  these  adverbs  remained  in  use  and  got  confused 
with  the  adjectives. 

In  sentences  such  as  '*  The  rose  smells  sweet,"  *'  The 
pudding  tastes  good,"  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
whether  they  are  grammatically  correct.  They  are 
certainly  colloquially  unimpeachable.  Still  the  right 
questions  to  ask  would  seem  to  be  *'  How  does  the 
rose  smell  P"  **How  does  the  pudding  taste  P"  not 
*'What  does  the  rose  smell  P"  **What  does  the 
pudding  taste  P  "  In  the  first  case  the  reply  would 
necessitate  the  use  of  an  adverb  to  correspond  to  the 
adverb  "  how."  Autolycus. 

SHAKBPBBE  AMD  BEAUMOKT  AND  7LXTCHEB. 

ri,418.J  In  what  Schlegel  calls  "  an  incomparable 
and  singular  work  of  its  kind,"  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle^  a  fine  bur- 
lesque suggested  by  Don  Quixote  but  really  applied 
to  the  Taety  Queen,  occurs  a  slight  take-off  on 
Shakspere.  Hotspur,  in  King  Henry  IV.,  Part  i., 
Act  i.,  Sc.  iii.,  says  ambitiously  :— 

By  heaven  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap 

To  pluck  bright  honour  f rDm  the  pale-fac'd  moon 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep 

Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground. 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks. 

Balph,  an  apprentice,  in  the  burlesque  is  told  by  his 
master's  wife  to  give  a  sample  of  his  acting  powers 
to  the  audience:  "Holdup  thy  head,Ealph;  show 
the  gentlemen  what  thou  cans*t  do ;  speak  a  huffing 
[swaggering,  or  rather  bullying]  part ;  I  warrant  you 
the  gentlemen  will  accept  of  it." 
Balph  (giving  sample),  loq.:— 

By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 

Where  never  fathom-line  touched  any  ground, 

And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  from  the  lake  of  hell. 


This  last  alteration  certainly  turns  the  ambitious 
warrior's  words  into  burlesque.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  dramatic  literature 
thought  the  lines  a  little  high-flown  or  whether  they 
put  them  into  the  mouth  of  the  amateur  out  of  pure 

fun.  HiTIITB. 

CYPHEB. 

fl,419.J  Can  it  be  that  cypher  ever  meant 
syphon  or  siphon  P  Seeing  two  men  (on  arriving  in 
town  a  day  or  two  ago)  in  charge  of  a  small  van  from 
the  gasworks,  I  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  one  of  them 
what  they  were  about.  He  replied  that  they  were 
going  their  ''usual  round  to  examine  the  cyphers."  I 
had  heard  of  siphons  connected  with  gaspiping.  I 
thanked  the  man  and  left  him,  supposing  he  had  not 
known  or  had  always  heard  siphons  called  cyphers, 
but  on  reading  an  abstract  of  an  old  Act  of  Parliament 
I  found  "  cypher  "  there,  as  signifying,  as  I  supposed* 
a  siphon.  The  book  I  read  from  was  printed  by  J. 
Harrop  of  Manchester,  in  the  year  1784,  that  isnearly 
one  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  title  says,  "A  concise 
abstract  of  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  Session 
of  1784,  by  which  the  public  in  general  are  more  im- 
mediately affected  than  by  any  passed  in  any  former 
Session."  The  book  is  chiefly  interesting  now  as 
showing  the  severity  then  of  ttie  laws  of  commerce, 
and  one  paragraph  I  extract :  **  Prom  September  20th, 
1784,  no  soapmaker  to  have  any  convenience  to  or 
from  the  copper  or  pan  except  one  moveable  pump, 
nor  any  cock  or  hole  in  the  side  or  curb  of  the  boiler, 
nor  use  any  cypher,  on  the  penalty  of  jCSOO— five 
hundred  pounds."  The  compilers  of  dictionaries  de- 
clare words  and  meanings  obsolete  apparently  without 
much  hesitation,  and  admit  new  ones  with  equal 
indifference ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  framers  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  have  sacrificed  propriety  to  usage 
and  comprehension  in  the  use  of  the  word  cypher,  so 
that  soapmakers  could  not  misunderstand  the  term. 
(See  Walker  on  the  word  asparagus.)  The  book  con- 
tains abstracts  of  fourteen  Acts  of  Parliament,  all 
severe ;  and  perhaps  trade  was  not  so  bad  then  as 

now.  FEL8T0X. 

COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEES. 

THE  LANCASHIBE  SYSTEM  OF  SINGING. 
(Query  No.  1,395,  November  15.) 
f  1,420.]    The  Lancashire  system  of  singing,  if  not 
origbially  invented  was  largely  propagated  by  the 
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late  John  Fawcett,  sen.,  professor  of  music,  who  died 
a  few  years   a^o  at   Bolton.     He   published   the 

VocdlxsCs  Manual  on  the  principle  referred  to.  In 
his-preface  he  states  that "  The  English  or  old  Lanca- 
shire system  of  solmization  has  this  advantage  over 
all  others,  viz.,  that  it  imparts  a  greater  facility  for 
reading  music  at  first  sight.  In  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, and  the  adjacent  counties,  the  system  is  so 
popular  as  to  need  no  commendation,  the  proof  of  its 
superiority  being  in  the  fact  that  the  choral  singers  of 
that  district  haye  always  been  famed  as  sight-singers, 
and  they  owe  this  distinction  solely  to  the  system  upon 
which  they  have  been  trained."  Of  course  this  is 
many  years  ago,  and  equal  results  have  since  been 
achieved  by  other  and  more  modern  systems  of 
singing. 

The  "peculiarities"  of  the  Lancashire  system  were: 
It  was  on  the  Tonic  or  moveable  key-note  principle. 
The  Diatonic  scale  was  solf aed  as  follows : — Fa,  sol, 
la,  fa,  sol,  la,  mee ;  instead  of  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si. 
The  tenor  cliff  (c)  was  used  on  the  third  space  of  the 
stave  instead  of  on  the  fourth  line.  The  advantage 
gained  by  this  arrangement  was  that,  although 
theoretically  incorrect,  the  reading  of  the  notes  on 
the  treble  and  tenor  staves  were  synonymous,  and  it 
saved  trouble  to  the  learner. 

William  Blackstock. 

Manchester. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Old  Mechanics'  Institution, 
about  the  year  1820,  my  late  partner,  Mr.  Andrew 
Ward,  was  requested  by  the  directors  (Mr.  Norris,  I 
believe,  was  the  chairman)  to  give  instruction  to  a 
vocal  class  then  about  to  be  formed.  The  '*  Lanca- 
shire method"  was  well  known  at  that  period,  and  as 
it  required  change  of  names  with  the  change  of  key, 
it  was  decided  by  my  partner  to  adopt  the  fixed  "  do," 
and  thus  keep  the  same  words  to  the  sama  letter  in 
all  the  different  keys  or  scales.  This  plan  was 
continued  for  some  years ;  and  upon  the  decease  of 
my  partner  in  1838,  the  high  estimation  of  his  pro- 
fessional services  were  acknowledged  and  shown  by 
the  board  attending  his  funeral  at  St.  John's  Church, 
also  joined  by  myself  and  many  professional  friends, 
and  all  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  I  then  continued 
the  lessons  to  the  class,  and  shortly  after  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  fixed  names  to  the  notes  did 
not  answer  in  practice,  although  considered  good  in 
principle,  and  it  was  at  that  period  making  good  pro- 


gress with  Mr.  Hullah  in  London.  And  now,  after  a 
long  and  varying  success  and  disappointment  in  its 
results,  it  is  undergoing  a  change.  I  then  turned  my 
attention  to  the  "  Old  Lancashire,"  and  adopted  Fa, 
sol,  la,  fa,  sol,  la,  mi,  changing  the  ^ fa"  wiih  the 
key-note.  Thus  the  progression  of  the  words  assisted 
in  the  forming  of  the  scale,  as  all  the  major  scales 
are  similar,  by  the  distances  of  each  note,  so  that  the 
half-tones  3-4  and  7-8  would  be  la-fa  and  mi-fa  in 
every  key,  both  flats  and  sharps.  I  published  the 
'^  Chorister's  Fa,  Sol,  La,"  arranged  to  musical  nota- 
tion through  all  the  major  keys,  which  work  at 
threepence  is  still  in  demand,  and  in  its  fifth  edition. 
During  my  professional  duties  at  the  Institution  the 
Messiah  vtras  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  vocal  class, 
the  overture  being  played  upon  a  pedal  harmonium 
or  seraphine,  then  a  novelty  in  this  country ;  and  the 
Pastoral  Symphony  on  Wheatstone's  jmtent  con* 
certina,  also  a  novelty  at  that  period. 

B.  Andbews. 
Park  Aveirne,  Longsight. 

LANDRAIL  OB  COBNCBAKE. 
(Nos.  1,295, 1,339,  and  1.375.) 

[1,421.]  The  landrail  or  corncrake  leaves  us  in 
autumn.  I  saw  three  on  September  27.  I  have  in 
former  years  inserted  in  my  notes  its  stay  as  late  aa 
October  5,  but  never  heard  of  its  being  found  in 
winter.  Its  migration,  though  a  heavy  bird,  to 
southern  climes  is  well-established  by  observers  in 
various  countries.  Thomas  Listbb. 

Bamsley. 

ABIGAILS  AND  ANDBEWS. 
(No8.  1.397  and  1.414.) 

[1,422.]  The  play  ot  Congreve  from  which  the 
quotation  was  taken  was  written  several  years  before 
1702  the  date  of  Queen  Anne*s  accession  to  the  thione, 
and  the  word  '^  abigail"  for  lady's  maid  is  frequently 
used  earlier  still.  Joseph  Andreios  was  pubUshed  in 
1742,  nearly  forty-five  years  after  the  date  of  my 
quotation.  Mrs.  Banes'  suggestion,  therefore,  unfor-> 
tunately  does  not  hold  good.  I  have  something  more 
to  say  on  the  subject,  but  withhold  it  until  a  future 
occasion.  Hittitb. 

THE    nightingale's    NOBTHEBLY    POINT   IN 

ENGLAND. 

(No.  426,  and  subsequent  Notes  and  Queries.) 
f  1,423.]    Opinions  given  in  many  books  and  news- 
papers limit  the  range  of  the  nightingale  to  the 
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flouthem  border  of  TorkBhire.  I  have  observed  it 
yearly  on  all  sides  of  Bamsley.  It  has  been  noted  by 
competent  authorities  near  Wakefield,  Huddersfield, 
Leeds,  and  even  Tork,  to  a  few  miles  north  of  that 
city.  I  have  made  inquiries  lately  of  its  asserted 
occurrence  in  South  Durham,  but  the  report  cannot 
be  verified  by  a  reliable  authority. 

Thomas  Listbb. 

Baniiley. 

BIOHT  HONOUBABLB. 

(Vos.  1,364  and  1,390) 

[1,424.]  As  an  exemplification  of  the  value  in 
which  the  title  of  Bight  Honourable  is  held,  I  call  to 
mind  that  during  the  Crimean  War,  when  from  our 
happily  long  inexperience  things  were  going  gne- 
vously  wrong,  chiefly  in  the  commissariat,  two  gentle- 
men were  sent  out  to  investigate  and  report.  Their 
report  was  much  valued  and  led  to  good  results. 
Lord  Palmerston,by  way  of  re  ward,  offered  a  douceur 
of  ;£1,0(X)  each.  They  both  declined ;  and,  on  being 
asked  to  suggest  what  they  should  have,  they  chose 
to  be  created  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  then 
they  became  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  John  McNeill 
and  the  Bight  Honourable  Colonel  TuUoch. 

W.  HiNBBHAW. 

BBIAB-BOOT  FIPBS. 
(Query  No.  1.401,  Ifovember  18.) 
[1,425. J    The  following  appeared  m  the   Family 
JHerald  of  May  10  :—**  Much  of  the  wood  used  for 
making  the  so-called  briar-root  pipes  is  derived,  it 
appears,  from  Corsica.  The  white  heath  or  bruydre — 
of  which  'briar'  is  a  corruption— grows  in  great 
luxuriance  and  very  abundantly  among  the  trees  and 
shrubs  which  form  what  is  called  the  'maguis '  cover- 
ing the  mountain  sides.    In  the  course  of  the  last 
few  years,  since  briar-wood  pipes  have  become  such 
a  iBTge  article  of  trade,  the  heath-trees  have  formed 
a  source  of  lucrative  industry.    The  roots  are  dug  up 
and  cut  into  rough  forms  of  tobacco  pipes  by  circular 
aawB  worked  by  the  water-power  of  the  mountain 
streams.  The  pieces,  when  cut  up,  are  sent  abroad  in 
sacks,  to  be  eventually  manufactured  into  briar-root 
pipes.*  J.  H.  A.  HowABTH. 

OldTnfloid* 

LTKB  OB  LYMB. 

(ITm.  1,095  and  1,406.) 

[1,426.]    There  are  two  words  in  my  letter  on  this 
sabject  which  I  wish  to  correct*   The  words  refer  to 


derivation  and  might  mislead  some  one,  or  I  should  not 
trouble  you.  They  are  both  near  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  paragraph.  Instead  of  "  we  have  Lyl  or. Lin  in 
many  words  meaning  water,"  read  "  Lyn  or  Lin." 
Sometimes  the  word  is  spelled  with  "  y "  and  some- 
times with  "  i."  Then  the  word  Llyn,  a  pool,  should 
be  spelled  Lynn  or  Linn. 

Taylor,  in  his  Wards  and  Places,  has  the  following 
passages  about  names  of  this  kind.  Page  143  : 
'*  From  Lleon,  smooth,  or  from  its  derivative  Linn, 
a  still  pool,  we  obtain  the  names  of  Loch  Leven  and 
three  rivers  called  Leven  in  Scotland,  besides  others 
of  the  same  name  in  Gloucestershire,  Yorkshire, 
Cornwall,  Cumberland,  and  Lancashire."  Then  on 
page  144 :  ^  Deep  pools  or  Lynns  have  given  names 
to  Lincoln,  King's  Lynn,  Dublin,  Glaslin,  Linlithgow, 
Linton,  EiUin,  and  Boslin." 

Thomas  Kbywobth. 

THB  BABBIN  0*  THB  DOOB. 
(No.  1,387,  UTovember  15.) 

[1,427.]  In  his  note  on  the  concluding  sentiment 
of  ^  Auld  Langsyne,"  Hittits  makes  an  ingenious 
guess  at  the  origin  and  meaning  of  what  he  must  have 
felt  to  be  a  difficult  word  occurring  in  the  above- 
named  humorous  Scottish  song.  His  argument  is, 
hussey  means  housewife ;  skip  means  basket ;  ergo 
"  My  hand  is  in  my  husseyskip  " — ^in  my  housewife's 
basket  The  proper  spelling  is  *^  hussyfskap,"  but 
HiTTiTB*s  conjecture  breaks  down  under  the  fact  that 
''skip"  is  not  the  Scottish  for  basket.  The  nearest 
Scottish  approximation  is  ''skep"— a  beehive  made 
of  thickly-twisted  straw  or  rushes  strongly  sewed,  but 
never  of  wicker  and  never  plaited  like  basket-work. 
''Skap"  (sometimes  *'skip")  is  a  Scottish  affix  of 
which  the  English  termination  "  ship  "  is  the  synonym, 

**  Hussyfskap,"  in  Scotia  Borealis,  signifies  house- 
wifery, and  in  the  present  instance  the  phrase  means 
« I  am  engaged  in  household  duty."  From  the  con- 
text it  is  abundantly  clear  the  gudewife  could  not 
have  had  her  hand  in  a  basket  among  **  pirus  "  and 
**  clues,"  and  that  the  particular  dul^  in  which  she 
was  engaged  for  the  time  being  was  that  she 

Had  puddins  to  mak. 

It  was  about  Martinmas.  The  winter  ''mart"  had 
been  killed,  the  meat  had  been  disposed  in  various 
ways,  and  the  gudewife  had  her  hands  among  the 
oatmeal  and  suet  busily  preparing  "  puddins,"  a  relay 
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of  which  was  ahready  in  the  pan  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
farther  relay  when  they  had  boiled  long  enough.  The 
work  had  not  been  finlBhed  at  midnight,  for  the  way- 
farers who  entered  at  that  uiltimely  hour,  after  con- 
suming their  fill  of  ^  puddins  "  both  white  and  black, 
proi>ose  to  kiss  the  gudewife  and  to  shave  the  gude- 
man,  lathering  his  beard  with  the  ''  puddin  broo  that 
boils  in  the  pan,"  a  proposal  which  breaks  the  spell 
which  has  held  silent  the  tongues  of  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  devoured  **  puddins." 

In  the  south  of  Scotland  the  word  '*  hussey  "  denotes 
a  receptacle  of  the  kind  mentioned  by  Hittitb,  and 
in  that  sense  is  used  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  JRed' 
gauntlets  In  the  north  it  is  applied  to  women,  but 
its  use  is  becoming  rare,  and  it  is  generally  coupled 
with  adjectives  of  reproachful  or  contemptuous  mean- 
ing. In  Aberdeenshire  it  is  pronounced  "hizzie." 
The  word  " basket"  is,  I  believe,  of  ancient  British  or 
Welsh  origin.  Scottish  dialects  give  various  names 
to  baskets  of  different  shapes.  A  large  shallow 
basket  is  called  a  '*  scull "  (Suio-Gothic,  skol),  and  the 
same  is  called  by  the  fishing  population  of  the  north- 
east coast  a  "  murlan."  A  large  deep  basket,  used  by 
fisherwomen  to  carry  fish  to  market,  and  capable  of 
holding  about  two  cwt.  of  wet  fish,  is  called  a  ^  creel." 
It  is  probable  that  in  Scotland,  in  the  time  of  Dunbar 
the  poet,  osier  baskets  of  all  kinds  were  called  creels 
(Gaelic,  creol).  An  angler's  basket  still  receives  the 
name.  The  word  <*  skip,"  a  coarse  basket,  is  an  Eng- 
lish dialectidsm ;  skep,  a  beehive,  is  pure  Gaelic,  the 
Erse  spelling  being  "  sgeip." 

Jas.  F.  Kellas  Johnstonb. 

EGYTON. 

(Query  No.  1,143.) 

[1,428.J  I  am  not  aware  whether  this  na^ne  has 
ever  been  spelled  Boydton,  but  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  that  was  the  original  form  of  it.  The 
dropping  of  "d"  before  "t"  is  one  of  the  common 
changes  which  are  made  in  words.  "  Koyd,"  in  early 
English  times,  was  a  place  which  had  been  "  rid"*  of 
trees,  and  Boydton  would  be  a  town  or  settlement 
in  such  a  place.  It  is  probable  that  trees  would  be 
wanted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boyton,  for  we  read 
in  the  Sittory  of  Lancashire  by  Baines  and  Harland, 
that  in  Plumpton  and  Plumpton  Glough  there  are  the 
remains  of  an  iron  forge  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Saxons.    If  that  forge  is  of  the  antiquity  ascribed  to 


it  there  would  be  some  place  near  where  trees  would 
be  felled  to  keep  up  the  fires.  Perhaps  it  was  Boyton. 

THoaiAs  Eeywobth. 

Liverpool. 


u 


A.  BIOHT  GUDE-WILLIE  WAUQHT." 
(Nos.  1.387  and  1,412.) 

[1,429.]  Mr.  Ja.  F.  Kellas  Johnstoxe  says  it  is 
manifest  that  I  have  not  consulted  the  beet 
and  most  laborious  editors  of  Bums.  I  have  only 
consulted  those  within  my  reach.  In  Bobert 
Chambers'  edition  of  1856,  voL  ii.,  "  willio-waught" 
is  so  printed  and  is  glossed  marginally  as  a"  draught* 
It  is  similarly  printed  in  Macmillan's  31obe  Edition 
(edited  by  Alexander  Smith) ;  in  Nimmo's  (the  editor 
of  which  professes  to  have  collated  the  chief  editions 
from  Currie  downwards) ;  in  Waddell's  (whom  I  did 
not  cite  as  an  authority,  but  as  an  example  of  gross 
carelessness  in  editing) ;  and  in  others  chiefly  pro- 
duced to  sell. 

Now  Mr.  Johnstone  has  mentioned  F^fessor 
Wilson's,  W.  8.  Douglas's,  and  McKie's  editions  as  the 
be^t  besides  B.  Chambers'.  He  has,  however,  alto- 
gether, in  his  perfervidity  forgotten  to  say  what  tiie 
reading  of  the  phrase  "  richt  gudewillie  waught "  is 
in  each  of  them.  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  retrajQt 
my  somewhat  sweeping  assertion  when  he  produces 
good  reason  for  me  to  do  so.  Until  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  collating  the  leading  editions  of  Burns  from 
his  own  downwards,  I  must  reserve  further  remarks 
on  what  is  the  chief  point  of  the  Note  which  has 
provoked  Mr.  Johnstone's  adjectives. 

Has  Mr.  Johnstone  met  with  the  Bev.  Walter 
Grigor's  Banffshire  Glossary  or  Dr.  Murray's  work  on 
the  south-eastern  dialect?  Both  these  are  issued  by 
the  Philological  Society.  I  strongly  recommend  to 
him  the  perusal  of  the  latter  of  the  two. 

I  never  said  the  number  of  Scotchmen  who  know 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  gudewillie  waught"  may 
be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Hooly  and 
fairly,  please. 

Before  touching  on  the  ''several  strong  aasertiona  " 
Mr.  Johnstone  has  made  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
I  would  prefer  the  x>oint  in  dispute  to  be  settled 
definitely.  Before  all  things  a  controversial  letter  or 
reply  to  one  should  contain  strong  references  and 
point  by  chapter  and  verse  to  4tto  and  orthodox 
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authoritiefl.  But  he  and  I  have  grieyoufily  failed  to 
attend  to  these  eflsentials,  and  I  shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  find  that  I  was  wrong.  Hittitb. 

MICBOSCOPIC  STUDY  IN  MANCHBSTEB. 
(Nos.  1,366,  1,391,  and  1,413.) 

[1,430.]  I  am  sorry  both  Mr.  T.  Bbittain  and  Mr. 
O.  H.  HuBST  consider  or  imply  that  any  attempt  to 
start  a  microscopical  society  is  unnecessary  and  will 
prove  unsuccessful,  both  gentlemen  referring  to  past 
failures.  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  why  previous 
efforts  to  found  a  society  have  broken  down.  I  fancy 
the  last  paragraph  in  Mr.  Hubst*s  Note  will  furnish  a 
clue.  A  society  of  gentlemen  who  can  afford  tD  spend 
a  hundred  pounds  at  one  of  their  meetings,  vying 
with  each  other  in  the  beauty  of  their  instruments 
and  the  number  and  costliness  of  tleir  accessories,  is 
not  a  society  likely  to  attract  and  encourage  novices 
of  limited  means  in  a  beautiful  and  interesting  study. 

What  is  wanted  in  Manchester  is  a  microscopical 
school,  which,  in  addition  to  its  members  meeting 
together  to  exhibit  the  last  new  polariscopic  object, 
rare  moss,  or  other  speciality,  shall  devote  itself  to 
the  assistance  and  encouragement  not  only  of 
amateurs,  but  instruct  novices  from  the  beginning. 
The  difficulties  a  novice  has  to  contend  with  are  very 
numerous,  although  sometimes  simple.  The  choice 
of  and  the  manipulation  of  a  good  microscope,  the 
procuring,  preparing,  and  mounting  of  objects,  are 
all  mysteries  which,  without  friendly  assistance,  are 
often  more  than  disheartening. 

I  myself  see  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  forming, 
offhand,  a  society  which  could  do  useful,  sound,  prac- 
tical work,  without  interfering  with  or  being  anta- 
gonistic to  any  existing  body  of  gentlemen.  Given 
a  dozen  names,  one  or  two  being  practical  men  (I 
have  already  promised  the  assistance  of  one),  and  the 
thing  is  done.  I  have  no  fear  for  the  result.  Indi- 
vidual interest  and  the  pleasure  and  gratification 
accruing  from  mutual  help  and  advice  in  a  fascinating 
study  will  insure  its  success  numerically  and  in  repu- 
tation. If  T.  Brittain,  G.  H.  Hurst,  and  a  few  others, 
novices  or  otherwise,  will  subscribe  their  names  and 
take  an  active  part  in  the  society's  proceedings  when 
started,  the  society  may  be  considered  formed.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  preliminary  expenses,  and  the  sub- 
scription could  be  fixed  very  low. 

J.  L,  W.  Miles, 

Bliyl  Olab,  LeTenshulme. 


QUEBIES. 

[1,431.]  OoiocissiONAiBB.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  say  if  this  word  should  be  spelt  as  above  or 
commisaionnaire,  and  what  is  its  derivation? 

Fbank  S.  Ooubt. 

[1,432.]  Chablbs  Swain.— Can  any  of  your  con- 
tributors say  whether  the  Manchester  poet,  Charles 
Swain,  ever,  in  his  younger  days,  worked  in  a  cotton 

factory? 

Inquibeb. 

[1,433.]  "  Daimen."— "A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave's 
A  sma  request."  This  word  has  baffled  the  best 
philologists.  Can  Mr.  Johnstone  or  any  Scotch  reader 
inform  me  whether  it  is  used  in  (1)  any  other  author 
or  passage  except  the  one  given ;  (2)  whether  it  is  or 
was  in  use  colloquially  now  in  any  Scotch  dialect  P 
Icker  and  thrave  are  easy  to  trace  and  explain. 

Hittitb. 

f  1,434.]  LiBBABY  IN  Tib  Lane*— At  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  or  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  there  existed  (according  to  an  old  book  I  met 
with  a  short  time  since)  a  "  valuable  library  of  modem 
books''  in  Tib  Lane,  Manchester.  I  shall  be  pleased 
if  any  of  the  correspondents  who  seem  to  know  every- 
thing about  old  Manchester  can  supply,  through  your 
columns,  some  information  respecting  this  library. 

P.  D. 

[1,435.]  Legal  Tendeb  op  Coin  of  the  BEAL&t. 
Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  gives  forty  shillings  as  the 
highest  legal  tender  that  can  be  made  in  silver,  but 
does  not  mention  copper.  What  is  the  maximum 
tender  in  copper  coinage  P  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Cobbett  paid  to  the  Treasury  a  fine  of  j£l,000,  all  in 
copper,  collected  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
gross  weight  being  about  six  tons  and  a  half.  Was  it 
in  consequence  thereof  that  the  tender  became  fixed 
by  act  of  Parliament  P 

XiPfilAB. 


The  Makebs  and  Spekbbbs  of  Monet. — ^The 
people  who  spend  money  which  they  did  not  and  cannot 
make  is  at  the  present  day  apparent  in  greater  numbers 
than  at  any  former  time ;  and  for  their  existence  and 
manner  of  life  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  large  share  of 
responsibility  rests  on  the  ancient  worthies  who  made 
the  money  which  they  did  not  epen^,— Saturday  Bevicw, 
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Saturlrac,  Zlecemto  Q,  1879. 

NOTES. 

TREASURE  TBOVB. 

f  1,436.]  A  discovery  of  some  interest  has  just  been 
made  by  a  working  man  while  pulling  down  the  old 
Hall  at  Barton-on-Irwell.  I  can  get  no  definite 
information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  **  find,"  but  an 
earthen  vessel  was  found  containing  silver  coins,  and 
having  seen  some  twenty  of  these  coins  I  can 
describe  them.  They  consist  of  shillings,  sixpences, 
and  groats  of  Elizabeth,  James  the  First,  and  Charles 
the  First.  The  mint  marks  are  a  rose,  an  anchor, 
and  the  ''tun"  of  Throckmorton,  master  of  the  mint. 
From  the  latest  coins  being  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  FijTSt,  the  vessel  was  probably  deposited  where 
found  about  the  middle  if  the  seventeenth  century, 
during  the  Civil  Wars.  The  coins  are  much  worn, 
and  several  of  the  sixpences  **  crooked,"  or  purposely 
bent,  teUing  plainly  of  some  old  love-making. 

ROBBBT  LANOTOX, 
TALLBYBAKD  LANB. 

f  l,4d7.]  Often  have  I  wondered  how  this  old  lane, 
which  aa  some  of  your  readers  know  is  in  Levens- 
hulme,  came  to  be  designated  by  so  historical  an 
appellation.  A  few  days  ago  an  intelligent  resident 
in  that  neighbourhood  kindly  enlightened  me  on  the 
subject  His  version  of  the  matter  was  that  some 
time  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago  a  lawsuit 
arose  between  the  borough-reeve  of  Manchester  and 
the  local  authority  in  Levenshulme,  who  had  charge 
of  the  highways,  as  to  which  of  these  two  public 
bodies  should  repair  this  particular  road.  Levens- 
hulme gained  the  victory,  and  as  the  event  happened 
at  a  time  when  Talleyrand,  the  famous  French  diplo- 
matist, was  conspicuously  before  the  public,  the 
authorities  determined  to  call  the  lane  by  his  name 
in  future.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  this  explanation,  but  if  anyone  questions  it  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  set  right.  E.  W. 

THB  BKTLARK  IN  WINTBB. 

r  1,438.]  The  occasional  winter-song  of  the  skylark 
has  been  lately  referred  to  in  these  colunms  and  dis- 
cussed in  its  ornithological  aspect.  It  may  perhaps 
interest  some  to  know  that  this  vagary,  on  the  part 
of  the  little  minstrel  of  cloudland,  has  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  those  close  observers  of  nature,  the 
poets.   Among  the  poems  of  poor  John  Olaie,  the 


Northamptonshire  peasant-poet,  will  be  found  ''An 
Address  to  a  Lark  singing  in  the  winter,"  com- 
mencing:— 

Ay,  little  larkv!  what's  the  reason, 
Singing  thus  in  winter  season  ? 

The  poet,  not  troubling  himself  with  natural  history, 

proceeds  to  look  into  his  own  sympathetic  nature  for 

an  answer  to  the  inquiry,  and  his  imagination  soon 

suggests  a  sufficient  motive: — 

Thou  think'st  that  summer  is  retuming, 
And  this  the  last  cold  frosty  momin, 

To  chill  thy  breast ; 
If  so,  I  pity  thy  discemiog: 

And  so  IVe  guessed. 

The  bird  singing  in  the  winter  sky  reminds  him  of 

his  own  vain  expectations  of  better  times—'*  a  season 

of  clear  shining" — which  never  came  to  brighten  his 

life.    The  lark,  like  himself,  is  a  mistaken  enthusiast, 

and  requires  to  be  admonished  that — 

'Tis  winter ;  let  the  cold  content  thee : 
Wish  after  nothing  till  it's  sent  thee. 
For  disap]pointment8  will  torment  thee. 

Which  will  be  thine : 
I  know  it  well,  for  Tve  had  plenty 

Misfortunes  mine. 

R.  J3*  S. 

BBHINISCBNCBS  OF  MANCHB8TBB  FIFTY  YBABS 

AGO. 

XXIV.— INDBPBNDBNT  CHAPBLS:    PABT  FIB8T. 

[1,439.]  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  eight  Inde- 
pendent Chapels  in  Manchester.  These  were  severally 
situated  in  Cannon-street,  Grosvenor-stieet  (^  Picca- 
dilly), Mosley-street,  Busholme  Boad,  Jackson-stxeet, 
Chapel-street,  Salford,  Windsor  Bridge,  and  Lees- 
street,  Ancoats. 

The  history  of  Independency  in  Manchester  dates 
from  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Bev.  John 
Wigan,  with  others,  formed  an  Independent  Chinch 
in  the  buildings  now  known  as  the  Chetham  College 
in  1649.  In  the  year  1672  a  smaU  and  inconvenient 
room  in  Cold-house  Lane  (now  called  Thomly  Brow) 
was  licensed  for  the  ministry  of  the  Bev  Henry  New- 
come,  who  came  to  Manchester  in  1656  to  succeed 
Bichard  Hollingworth  at  the  Collegiate  Church,  but 
who,  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662, 
vacated  his  post.  In  1761  an  Independent  Church 
was  formed  there  under  the  ministry  of  the  Bev. 
Caleb  Warhurst,  the  congregation  increasing  so  much 
that  in  a  short  time  it  became  necessary  to  look  out 
for  a  more  commodious  place  of  meeting.  A  suitable 
situation  was  found  at  the  upper  end  of  what  was 
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then  known  as  Hunter^s  Croft,  Hunter's  Lane,  now 
called  Gannon-street,  running  on  the  south  side  of  it 
into  Hanginfi;  Ditch,  at  the  comer  of  which  streets 
John  Byrom's  house  then  stood.  A  chapel  was  built 
there,  a  little  back  from  the  lane,  two  cottages  stand- 
ing between.  It  appears  that  the  Rev.  John  Newton, 
the  friend  of  Cowper  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Olney  Hymns,  was  present  at  the  opening  in  1762, 
not  to  take  any  active  part  in  it,  but  ''  to  see  some 
ministers  and  friends  with  whom  he  was  acquainted." 
Mr.  Warhurst  lived  with  a  Mr.  Clegg  in  Turner-street, 
and  was  only  pastor  of  the  church  three  years,  as  he 
died  in  1766. 

For  three  years  the  church  was  without  any 
minister,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Bey.  Timothy 
Priestley,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley, 
succeeded  to  the  pastorate.  There  were,  however, 
continual  feuds  between  the  pastor  and  his  deacons. 
Dr.  Huxley  tells  us  he  was  charged  with  irreyerently 
ascending  the  pulpit-stairs  with  his  hat  on  his  head, 
and  with  making  packing-cases  on  Sunday  nights. 
As  to  wearing  his  hat  on  the  pulpit-stairs,  he  seems 
to  have  treated  the  charge  as  an  impertinence  un- 
worthy of  notice ;  and  as  to  the  packing-cases,  while 
the  deacons  kept  him  so  miserably  poor,  he  thought 
it  was  his  duty ''  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight 
of  all  men,"  as  well  as  to  remember  the  Sabbath  day. 
Notwithstanding  these  things  the  church  prospered, 
and  he  remained  its  minister  for  nineteen  years, 
during  which  time  the  chapel  was  enlarged  by  the 
removal  of  the  two  cottages  and  its  being  brought 
to  the  front  of  Hunter's  Lane.  Mr.  PriesUey  on  re- 
signing his  charge  went  to  London,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  David  Bradbury,  from  Bams- 
gate,  who  had  not  a  very  happy  time  of  it  in  conse- 
quence of  disputes  with  some  of  his  members,  who 
were  Scotch,  and  who  wished  to  appoint  ruling 
elders.  The  result  was  that  a  division  took  place, 
when  several  members  left  the  church,  and  assembled 
for  public  worship  in  a  building  in  St.  Andrew's  Lane, 
near  Church-street.  In  1788  these  seceders  built 
Hosley-street  Chapel,  of  which  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  in  my  next  chapter.  Mr.  Bradbury, 
after  many  unhappy  disputes  and  a  large  secession  of 
members,  resigned  his  charge  aud  left  the  neighbour* 
hood  in  1705. 

In  that  year  the  Bev.  William  Boby,  from  Wigan, 
sueceeded  to  the  pastorate  of  Cannon-street  Chapel, 
whichi  owing  to  his  efforts,  soon  became  too  smaU, 


and  it  became  necessary  to  build  a  larger  chapel. 
An  eligible  site  was  found  in  Grosvenor-street,  Picca- 
dilly,  and  a  chapel  was  built,  which  was  opened  for 
divine  worship  in  December,  1807,  when  the  church, 
consisting  of  226  members,  with  its  pastor  and 
deacons,  removed  to  it.  At  first  it  was  intended  to 
utilize  Cannon-street  chapel  as  a  branch  of  the 
Grosvenor-street  one,  but  ultimately,  with  Mr. 
Boby's  consent,  it  remained  a  distinct  place  of 
wonthip,  and  was  enlarged  in  1828.  Amongst  those 
who  remained  as  worshippers  at  Cannon-street  may 
be  named  the  ancestors  of  Messrs.  S,  and  J.  Watts, 
of  Portland-street,  who  then  carried  on  the  retail 
drapery  business  in  Deansgate.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
Bev.  Samuel  Bradley  was  the  minister  of  Ccuinon- 
street,  having  been  previously  that  of  Mosley-street 
chapel.  He  began  his  ministry  at  Cannon-street  in 
1827,  and  resigned  it  in  1844,  having  married  a 
member  of  the  Bellhousa  family  who  attended  his 
ministry  whilst  at  Mosley-street.  His  nephew,  Mr. 
S.  M.  Bradley,  the  surgeon,  is  well-known. 

In  1860  the  chapel  was  sold  for  £2,800,  and  is  now 
converted  into  business  property,  being  occupied  by 
Messrs.  W.  and  B.  Lee,  and  numbered  69.  The  church 
and  congregation  have  erected  large  and  commodious 
premises  in  Chorlton  Boad,  to  which  they  have 
removed.  Onieir  increase  under  the  care  of  the  Bev. 
J.  A.  Macfadyen,  who  became  the  pastor  in  1863, 
presents  a  history  which,  though  very  interesting,  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  these  reminiscences.  The  mar- 
vellously complete  and  unique  organization  of  the 
church  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  Tear  Book  of  the 
Church  compiled  by  Mr.  Charles  Bailey,  the  brother 
of  Mr.  John  Eglinton  Bailey,  FJS.A.,  the  learned 
author  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Fuller,  and  many  other 
works. 

The  old  chapel  in  Cannon-«treet  seems  to  have 
undergone  no  external  change.  It  stands  to-day  as 
it  did  fifty  years  ago,  windows,  walls,  and  door  Just 
the  same,  the  monument  of  a  byegone  age. 

Thb  Cold  Housb.— It  will  be  convenient  here  to 
say  a  word  about  the  Cold  House  ahready  referred  to, 
situated  in  a  little  narrow  street  turning  out  of 
ShudehiU,  now  called  Thomly  Brow  (sometimes 
spelt  Thomily).  There  are  two  statements  extant  as 
to  this  building ;  one  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
that  it  was  licensed  for  the  Bev.  Henry  Newcome  in 
1672 ;  and  the  other,  given  by  £.  D.  in  the  Citif  News 
of  April  27, 1878,  that  it  waa  built  and  endowed  by  a 
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Mr.  Winterbottom  about  1756.  If  the  flnt  statement 
be  correct,  then  of  course  so  long  as  it  stood  it  was 
the  oldest  dissenting  place  of  worship  in  Manchester. 
It  existed  in  1829,  but  I  regret  I  cannot  give  any 
description  of  the  building  itself,  which  was  then 
occupied  by  some  Scotch  Baptists,  known  as  Sande- 
manians.  This  sect  differs  from  others  in  their  weekly 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  their  love  feasts 
consisting  of  their  dining  together  at  each  other's 
houses  in  the  interval  between  morning  and  afternoon 
services ;  their  kissof  charity  used  on  the  occasion  of  the 
admission  of  a  new  member,  their  literal  rendering  of 
the  injunction  as  to  the  washing  of  each  others  feet : 
the  avoidance  of  games  of  chance,  as  dice  and  cards, 
from  an  apprehension  of  the  sacredness  of  a  lot; 
their  using  an  unpaid  ministry ;  and  their  conscien- 
tious regard  as  to  the  use  of  money  as  enjoined  in 
Scripture.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  late  Mr.  George 
Wilson  was  one  of  these  worshippers  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  The  chief  pastor  of  the  church  fifty  years 
ago  was  Mr.  William  Jackson,  glass  dealer  in  Swan- 
street,  who  held  the  office  more  than  twenty  years. 
The  old  building  is  gone,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  a  substantial  block  of  warehouses,  in  which,  till 
recently,  some  Baptists  occupied  a  room.  On  the 
stone  door-post  of  No.  14  are  painted  the  words 
"  Baptist  Chapel ;  meeting  10  45  a.m.,  3  30  p.m. ; 
keys  at  23,  Dantzic-street."  On  going  to  inquire  at 
that  number  I  found  that  several  other  persons  had 
been  at  various  times  on  a  similar  fruitless  errand, 
for  nothing  was  known  of  them  there. 

OnosYENOBrfiTBBBr — We  havo  seen  that  Gros- 
venor-street  Chapel,  Piccadilly,  was  built  in  1807, 
and  that  the  Rev.  William  Roby,  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  flock,  removed  to  it  from  Cannon-street.  He 
was  the  minister  of  Grosvenor-street  Chapel  fifty 
years  ago,  but  died  in  the  following  year.  Dr.  Halley 
says  of  him :  "  Educated  in  a  grammar  school  of  the 
English  Church,  and  associated  in  his  early  ministry 
with  the  preachers  of  the  Countess  of  Huntington, 
he  was  free  from  the  narrow  prejudice  and  formal 
precision  of  the  old  disasenting  ministers,  and  yet  he 
became  in  conviction  and  principle  a  firm  and  decided 
Congregationalist.  A  man  of  pleasing  simplicity,  he 
affected  none  of  the  formalities  of  a  clergyman,  while 
the  style  of  his  preaching  retained  something  of  the 
clerical  character.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  who 
loved  the  Gospel,  loved  to  hear  William  Boby  preach 
it.**    Mr.  Boby  preached  to  an  increasingly  sympa- 


thetic oongregfition,  which  earnestly  co-operated 
in  forwarding  his  designs  whether  of  a  philan- 
thropic or  a  strictly  religious  nature.  His 
efforts  to  promote  the  erection  of  places  of 
worship  in  less  favoured  districts  was  only  equalled 
by  his  zeal  in  providing  means  of  instruction  for 
young  men  who  proposed  to  enter  the  ministry. 
Through  his  instrumentality  an  Institute  was  founded 
for  this  purpose  in  Leaf  Square,  Pendleton,  and 
afterwards  at  Blackburn,  but  which  was  eventually 
develoi>ed  into  the  Lancashire  Independent  Colle{(6 
at  Withington.  From  Grosvenor-street  Chapel  in  the 
year  1817  there  were  sent  out  as  missionaries  Bobert 
Hampson  to  Calcutta,  John  Ince  to  Malacca,  Samuel 
Wilson  to  Greece,  and  to  South  Africa  Bobert  Moffat, 
the  fathe>in-law  of  Dr.  Livingstone.  In  the  year 
1821  Thomas  Hughes  was  sent  by  Mr.  Boby  to 
Hozton  College,  and  afterwards  became  the  pastor  of 
the  Independent  Chapel  at  Stoka  Newington.  In 
the  same  year  Elijah  Armitage,  the  brother  of  the 
late  Sir  Elkanah,  was  sent  out  with  his  wife  and 
family  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  evangelize  the 
heathen  and  teach  them  the  cotton  manufacturing 
and  other  industries;  and  others  were  sent  out  to 
other  places. 

While  Mr.  Boby  was  preaching  at  Grosvenor-street, 
the  Bev.  John  Smith,  a  very  popular  preacher,  had 
collected  a  large  congregation  in  Mosley-street  Chapel, 
and  from  these  two  congregations  were  formed  several 
others,  as  at  New  Windsor;  Jackson's  Lane,  Hulme, 
since  removed  to  Stretf  ord  Boad ;  and  Busholme  Bead. 
In  1818  nineteen  members  were  transferred  from 
Grosvenor-street  to  Salford,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of 
a  church  in  Chapel-street. 

Mr.  Boby  was  assisted  by  three  laymen,  or  what  the 
Wesleyans  would  call  local  preachers,  who  conducted 
the  services  in  certain  country  chapels,  which  were 
under  his  care.  These  were  Jonathan  Lees,  smaU- 
ware  dealer  and  property  agent,  St  Mary's  Gate ;  John 
Powers,  woollen  draper.  Market-street;  and  Bobert 
Powell,  cashier  to  Leese,  Kershaw,  and  Call6nd6r,Mr« 
Lees  sometimes  occupied  the  pulpit  of  Grosvenor- 
street  Chapel  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Boby. 

Amongst  the  principal  persons  who  attended  Mr. 
Boby's  ministry  were  the  following:— The  three 
partners  in  the  firm  of  Fletcher,  Burd,  and  Wood,  the 
first  of  whom  afterwards  became  a  magistxate,  and 
the  second  an  alderman;  Mr.  Samuel  Brooks,  the 
banker;  Mr,  Lewis  WiUiq^iiA  cp^jJxn^^ijQAery  Londoa 
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Boad ;  Meaan.  Bymer  and  Noxris,  solidtora,  Noif olk- 
Btreet;  the  family  of  the  Annitage8»  one  of  the 
brothers  afterwards  becoming  SirElkanah ;  Benjamin 
Joule,  brewer,  father  of  the  present  Dr.  Joule  and  of 
J.  St.  B.  Joule,  J.P.,  of  Southport ;  Edward  Lewis, 
solicitor,  of  the  firm  of  Daibysbire  and  Co. ;  James 
Xershaw,  afterwards  MJ*.  for  Stockport,  and  his 
brother-in-law  James  Sidebotham,  recently  deceased; 
Thomas  and  David  Ains worth;  Stephen  Sheldon, 
grocer,  ShudehiU ;  Mr.  (now  Alderman)  George  Booth, 
and  his  brother  Hugh;  Isaac  Shimwell,  smallware 
dealer,  St  Mary's  Gate ;  and  S.  T.  Porter,  tutor 
to  Benjamin  Joule's  two  sons,  who  became  the 
minister  first  at  Westhoughton,  and,  after  co^pastor 
with  the  Bev.  Dr.  Wturdlaw  for  a  few  yean, 
at  Glasgow.  The  late  Alderman  Bunmey  was  also  a 
member  of  the  congregation  at  Grosrenoz^^treet,  but 
whether  in  Mr.  Boby's  time  I  cannot  say.  On  arriving 
at  Manchester  from  one  of  the  northern  counties,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Stephen  Sheldon  and  Sons, 
grocers,  and  afterwards  became  a  brewer  in  Ardwick. 
He  subsequently  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr. 
Hadfleld  as  a  chemical  manufacturer,  and  after  his 
X>artner*s  death,  continued  the  business  on  his  own 
account,  realizing  an  ample  fortune,  a  great  part  of 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion. 

It  was  Mr.  Boby's  custom  to  preach  to  the  young 
on  the  evening  of  the  first  Sunday  in  the  new  year. 
At  the  pondusion  of  this  service  on  the  first  Sunday 
evening  in  January,  1880,  he  was  carried  home  to  his 
house  in  Aytoun-etreet  in  an  exhausted  condition, 
and  died  in  a  few  days,  in  thesixty-fuurth  year  of  his 
age.  Miss  Maria  J«ne  Jewsbury,  who  then  lived  in 
Grosvenor-street,  Oxford  Boad,  penned  some  verses 
on  the  occasion,  beginning,  **  I  never  knew  him,  but 
I  knew  his  worth."  J.  T.  Slugo. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

TOBX  HINSTBB  AND  OAK  AND  BSLL-MBTAL. 
(ITot.  1.270. 1279. 1.344,  and  1.362.) 

[1,440.J  The  reply  to  a  queiy  is  numbered  1,279, 
September  13,  and  signM  J.  F.  Kbll^b  Johnstone. 
His  concluding  paragraph  reads :  *'  I  possess  a  curious 
pair  of  candlesticks  made  fr^m  the  oak  acd  bell- 
metal  of  the  Minster,  the  relics  of  the  fire  of  1840, 
which  I  should  have  pleasure  in  showing  your  corres- 
pondent." 

InQuery  1,344, October  18, A. C.J, asks:  '^Ganany 


one  explain  what  oak  and  bell-metal  isP  A  small 
bell  in  my  possession,  the  handle  of  which  is  rose- 
wood, bears  an  inscription  stating  that  it  is  also  made 
from  the  oak  and  bell-metal  from  the  Minster  after  it 
was  burnt,  20th  May,  1840."  W.  H.  Bailey,  No. 
1,362,  November  1,  replying  to  A.  C.  J.,  says:  "No 
doubt  the  bell  in  his  possession  is  composed  of  old 
bell-metal  from  the  belfry  of  York  Minster  when  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but  how  the  rosewood  handle  can  be 
made  of  oak  I  cannot  understand."  He  then  states 
what  the  component  parts  of  bell-metal  are ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  A.  C.  J.  gets  the  information  he 
seeks.  The  candlesticks  in  Mr.  Johnstone's  posses- 
sion, as  well  as  the  small  bell  mentioned  by  A.  C.  J. 
bear  an  inscription  stating  that  they  aro  made  from 
the  oak  and  bell-metal  of  the  Minster.  It  appeal^ 
that  when  the  firo  took  place  in  the  belfry  that  the 
oak  frames  which  supported  the  bells  were  burnt,  and 
that  the  bells  fell  from  their  position  and  wero  de- 
stroyed, and  that  the  bells  were  melted  and  nuxed 
with  the  timber,  and  that  from  this  mixturo  the 
various  relics  wero  made.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  connection  whatever  in  reference  to  the  rosewood 
handle  of  the  bell  A.  G.  J.  speaks  of.  I  take  it  that 
the  bell  is  made  from  the  mixture  of  bell-metal  and 
oak ;  this,  I  think,  is  the*  question  A.  0.  J.  asks — 
"  what  oak  and  bell-metal  is  P  " 

I  have  a  relicof  the  Minst^  in  the  shape  of  a  coin 
or  medal.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  the  ob- 
verse of  which  has  a  polished  silvery  appearance.  The 
centre  is  countersunk  and  has  a  pair  of  keys  crossed, 
surmounted  with  a  crown.  On  the  raised  rim  the 
following  inscription  is  engraved,  viz. :  ''  Bell-metal 
and  wood  of  Tork  Minster,  burned  May  20,  1840." 
The  reverse  is  left  in  a  rough  state. 

Jahes  Stelfox. 
Bontbport. 

BIORT  HONOUBABLB. 

(Nm.  1.S64.  1.390.  and  1.424.) 

f  1,441.]  Mr.  HiNDBHAW  is  in  error  as  to  Colonel 
Tnlloch  becoming  a  Bight  Honourable.  He  was  made 
a  K.C.B.  (dvil  list),  and  even  that  slight  honour  was 
conferred  as  ungraciously  as  i>068ible.  It  is  correct 
that  Sir  John  McNeil,  who  was  a  knight^  was  made 
Bight  Honourable.  H.  T.  0. 

DAIBCEN. 
(Queiy  No.  1.433,  Norember  29.) 

[1,442.  J  The  following  extract  from  Jamieson'a 
Scottish  Dictionaiy  will  probably  solve  this  query :— 
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"  Daimen :  adj.  Bare,  oocaaional ;  what  occurs  only 
at  times.  S.,  auntrin.  syn.  Thus :  '  A  daimen  icker ' 
«4in  ear  of  com.  From  A.S.  aecer,  an  ear  of  com. 
Moeso-G.  Akran  and  perhaps  diement  counted; 
from  AJS.  dem  =»  an,  to  reckon ;  as  unclement,  what 
cannot  be  counted."  In  the  above,  the  contractions 
S.  means  Scotch ;  A.S.  Anglo-Saxon ;  G.  Gothic. 

XlPHIAS. 

BOYTON. 
(ITot.  1,143  and  1.428.) 

f  1,443.J  If  Thomas  Kbyworth  refers  to  Boy  ton 
near  Oldham,  it  U  clear  he  is  wrong  in  his  guess 
respecting  the  original  mode  of  spelling  Boyton 
''Boydton."  I  have  seen  copies  of  deeds  of  very 
ancient  date  belonging  to  the  Percival  family,  1662 
to  1765,  from  which  it  is  quite  evident  the  name 
Boyton  was  given  from  the  river  Boy,  a  branch  of  the 
Irk,  which  runs  through  the  village  and  in  front  of 
Boyton  Hall.  Further,  Boyton  was  noted  for  its  line 
timber  even  witbin  the  recollections  of  its  present 
oldest  inhabitants,  and  I  myself  can  well  recollect 
large  trees,  beech  and  sycamore  especially,  growing 
in  the  park  and  hedgerows,  and  also  nearly  round 
the  church,  besides  several  plantations  or  nurseries  of 
trees.  Therefore  I  think  it  is  evident  your  corres- 
pondent must  be  wrong  in  his  conclusions. 

Thoicab  Sbyillb. 
Elm  House,  Soyton. 

LBOAL  TENDSB  OF  COIN  OF  THR  BBALIC. 
(Query  No.  1,435,  November  29.) 

f  1,444.]  Mr.  A.  C.  Ewald,  of  Her  Majesty's  Becord 
Office,  in  his  work  entitled  Our  Constitution,  says : — 
'*  No  copper  coin  can  be  tendered  when  the  debt  is 
sixpence  or  upwards.  No  tender  of  silver  coin  above 
forty  shillings  is  legal,  and  Bank  of  England  notes 
are  legal  tender  for  debts  above  £5,  By  8  and  4 
William  IV.,  c.  98,  tender  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
for  all  sums  above  £6  is  made  good  in  law,  provided 
that  such  notes  shall  not  be  deemed  a  legal  tender  of 
payment  by  the  Bank  of  England  itself,  or  any  of  its 
branch  banks.  By  33  Vict.,  c.  10,  s.  4,  gold  coin  is  a 
legal  tender  for  any  amount.  By  the  same  act  no 
payment  of  money  made  in  silver  coin  of  the  realm 
of  any  sum  exceeding  forty  shillings  shall  be  legal 
tender ;  and  no  tender  of  payment  in  bronze  coin  is 
good  for  a  sum  exceeding  one  shilliDg." 

MOBDAUNT  BUCKLBT, 
Iiondon. 


BHBIXBT'B    QUITAB    IJNB8. 
(Query  No.  1,399,  NoYember  15.) 

1 1,445.]     The  lines  quoted   from  Shelley  by  E. 

Tbggin: — 

And  it  knew 
That  seldom  heard  mysterious  sound. 
Which,  driven  on  its  diurnal  round, 
As  it  floats  through  boundless  day. 
Our  world  enkiDdles  on  its  way, 

have  reference  to  the  Pythagorean  notion  of  the 

''music  of  the  spheres."    To  make  this  clear  it  is 

necessary  to  observe  that  the  true  doctrine  of  the 

solar  system,  revived  by  Copernicus  after  the  lapse  of 

many  centuries  of  ignorance,  had  previously  been 

taught  by  Pythagoras  to  his  disciples.    In  addition 

to  this  he  also  taught  that  the  earth,  the  moon,  and 

the  rest  of  the  planets,  while  moving  in  their  orMts 

through  the  fields  of   ether,   produce   harmonious 

sounds,  but  that  this  harmony  was  inaudible  to  mortal 

ears.    Shelley,  by  a  stretch  of  poetical  imagination, 

represents  the  guitar  as  being  acquainted  with  that 

mysterious  sound  produced  by  the  earth  as  it  rushes 

on  its  way  through  boundless  space.  Allusions  to  this 

etherial  symphony  occur  in  the  writings  of  many  of 

our  British  poets,  namely,  Ckjwley,  Dryden,  Pope, and 

others.  Samuel  Hbwitt. 

"a  jucht  gudb-willib  waught." 

(Not.  1,3S7, 1,412,  and  1.429.) 
[1,446.]     The  word  "waught"  is   known  about 
Bury  in  the  form  "waft,"  and  there  means  "gulp," 
as  in  the  sentence,  "  he  took  the  glass  of  beer  and 
drank  it  at  one  waft"  H.  T.  C. 

An  old  Forfarshire  man  tells  me  that  there  is,  or 
was,  in  use  in  that  county  a  word  "  walie,"  meaning 
big,  as  "  a  walie  niove  "  [big  fist], "  a  walie  nose,"  and 
that  he  always  understood  the  meaning  of  willie 
waucht   (which  he  pronounced  wally  wacht)  was 
big  draught.    A  Scotch  dictionary  gives  the  word 
walie  as  "  ample,  large,  jqlly ;  also  an  inteijecUon  of 
distress** — the  last  meaning,  I  suppose,  being  taken 
from  the  well-known  pathetic  song.    Dr.  J.  A.  H. 
Murray  points  out  the  reading  gudewillie  in  his  book. 
In  a  note  onBums's  authorship  of  the  song"  Auld  Lang 
Syne,*'  an  authorship  he  repudiated,  strange  to  say, 
Dr.  Waddell  says :— "  That  there  was  some  old  chorus  in 
reality,  with  perhaps  a  line  or  an  expression  or  two- 
such  as  'trusty  fiere*  or  willie-waught,  which  are 
simple  German  or  the  oldest  Scotch— floating  among 
<he  unrecorded  minstrelsy  of  the  people,  is  quite 
probable.**    A  different  reading  is  given  torn  a  copy 
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in  the  poef 8  handwritinfir  to  the  third  line  of  verse 
first,  and  third  line  of  chorus :  "  we'll  tak  a  waujifht 
o'  Malaga,"  in  Pickering's  edition.  So  says  the  Globe 
edition's  notes.  However,  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to 
see  what  the  different  editions  say  early  and  other- 
wise. HiTTITB. 

THB  COBNCRAKB  OB  LAin>BAIL. 
(Hot.  1.295,  1,339, 1,375,  and  1.421.) 

[1,447.]    I  must  beg  to  differ  with  J.  F.  Eellas 
Johnstone  with  regard  to  one  statement  made  respect- 
ing the  corncrake,  landrail,  or  daker-hen  (Ortygoiaetra 
crex).  He  says  this  bird  "is  a  ventriloquist."  Strange 
enough,  this  appears  to  be  a  common  belief  with  most 
people.    Having  keenly  studied  the  habits  of  this 
bird  during  the  day  and  night  time  of  summer,  I  have 
come  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  corncrake  is  not  a 
ventriloquist,  and  briefly  I  will  give  my  reasons  for 
entertaining  this  opinion.    No  other  bird  of  its  size 
can  run  with  the  same  celerity,  as  lightly  and  nimbly. 
Its  winding  and  doubling  powers  on  foot  are  unri- 
valled.   One  moment  you  hear  the  untiring  rick  cry 
close  to,  now  left,  now  right,  at  another  far  over  the 
meadow.    The  fact  is,  the  marvellous  speed  this  bird 
runs  through  the  long  grass  fields  discoursing  its 
monotonous  cry  accounts  for  the  prevailing  erroneous 
notion  that  it  is  a  ventriloquist.    It  requires  a  quick 
keen-nosed  dog,  like  my  retriever,  to  spring  the  bird 
from  cover,  and  this  he  has  done  scores  and  scores  of 
times.     It   is  fine  to  watch  the   bird  when  hard 
pressed  take  wing,  just  skimming  the  grass- tops, 
with  its  legs  hanging  down  exactly  like  the  water- 
hen  skimming  a  stream,  and  dropping  suddenly  again 
into  the  grass.    Frequently  I  have  caught  young 
birds  of  various  breeds,  decoying  them  by  imitating 
the  call  of  the  parent  bird,  and  by  this  means  have 
brought  them  so  close  to  me  that  I  have  quietly 
stooped  and  picked  them  up.    In  the  springtime 
one  silvery  Sunday  morning,  I  was  taking  a  stroll 
round  a  well-timbered,  sheltered,  and  picturesque 
pool,  where  the  water-hen,  mallard  or  wild  duck,  and 
dabchick  congregate,  when  I  espied  one  of  the  latter 
Bwimming,  diving,  and  Jerking  about  the  pool,  evi- 
dently very  much  distressed,  uttering  a  fretful  alarm 
note.    When  my  dog  approached  the  border  of  the 
pool  the  bird  grew  more  and  more  excited  and  wilder 
in  its  movements.    From  the  bird's  strange  manner  I 
concluded  there  was  a  brood  of  young  dabchicks  not 
far  off,  so  I  looked  in  an  opposite  direction  over  the 
pool  into  some  dark  brushwood  overhanging  the 


water.  There  I  coald  see  the  water  disturbed,  so  I 
began  the  cry  of  the  parent  bird,  and  immediately 
the  little  chicks  came  fro^n  cover.  Her  call-note  then 
was  rapidly  given.  I  repeated  the  same,  perhaps  a 
trifle  stronger  than  the  mother;  and  the  little  brood, 
six  in  number,  paddled  up  to  my  feet.  I  stooped  and 
picked  them  up,  examined  them,  and  after  carefully 
doing  so  I  placed  them  in  the  wet  grass  by  the  pool, 
and  with  wonderful  rapidity  they  toddled  into  the 
water  and  swam  straight  to  the  mother,  who  was 
still  calling  to  her  young,  and  delighted  beyond  mea- 
sure she  was  when  the  chicks  once  more  got  around 
her.  Just  so  have  I  caught  young  crakes,  unfledged, 
attired  in  their  soft  black  down,  by  imitating  the 
parent  bird ;  and  to  get  an  idea  of  the  infant  <^rake's 
running  powers,  I  have  carried  one  to  a  new-mown 
field,  put  it  down,  and  allowed  it  to  get  away.  Its 
running  speed  is  truly  wonderful.  Almost  as  soon  as 
it  emerges  from  the  shell  it  begins  running  after  the 
mother.  Of  course  at  this  stage  the  young  crake 
cannot  fly,  depending  entirely  upon  its  legs.  This 
bird  remained  longer  this  year  because  the  hay  harvest 
was  at  least  a  month  later.  As  long  as  the  grass 
remains  uncut  it  can  find  plenty  of  food  in  the  shape 
of  slugs  and  insects ;  and  I  have  noticed,  as  soon  as 
the  scythe  is  heard  whistling  in  the  clover,  and  slugs 
and  insects  begin  to  burrow  in  the  earth,  this  ex- 
tremely shy  bird  wings  its  fligh^  to  southern  lands. 

Ablunydb  Glan  Conway. 

FlM  Oelyn,  Tref rivr,  North  Wales. 

CHABLES  swain's  BABLY  BAYS. 
(Query  No.  1,432,  November  29.) 
fl,448.J  Charles  Swain  spent  some  of  his  early 
life,  not  in  a  factory  but  in  a  dye-house.  His  uncle 
was  a  dyer.  In  a  brief  notice  of  Swain,  in  the  flrst 
volume  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club's  Papers^  Mr. 
George  Milner  says: — ''Swain  passed  his  earliest 
working  years  in  his  uncle's  dye-house,  in  one  of  the 
dingiest  of  the  many  dingy  streets  of  Ancoats.  In 
past  years  we  have  often  stood  for  a  moment  at  the 
building — a  long,  low  mass  of  dirty  brickwork — ^and 
looking  through  the  holes  which  served  for  windows 
at  the  wilderness  of  vats  and  presses,  straps  and 
pulleys,  have  thought  what  strange  and  incongrous 
surroundings  for  a  young  poet  were  those ;  and  how 
many  minds  would  have  been  dwarfed  and  stunted 
for  ever  by  such  a  mean  beginning  P  "  Perhaps  Mr. 
Milner  would  kindly  say  where  tho  building  was,  and 
if  it  is  still  in  existence.  A  Mxscbbb,  MX.C. 
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Charles  Swain  at  the  a^e  of  fourteen  was  placed  in 
the  dyeworkfl  of  Mr.  TaTard,  his  unde,  where  he 
spent  some  fourteen  years.  J.  Adambon. 

It  is  rather  improbable  that  Charles  Swain  ever 
worked  in  a  cotton  factory,  as  in  his  boyhood  he  is 
well  known  to  have  attended  the  school  kept  by  the 
Bey.  William  Johns,  in  George-street. 

Katb  Tatlob. 

WhAll^BoDge, 

QUERIES. 

[1,449.J  Toll  Bab  and  Shahblbs  in  Ancoats. 
In  what  year  was  the  toll  bar  removed  from  the  top 
of  Butler-Btreet>  Oldham  Boad,  Manchester?  Also, 
in  what  year  were  the  shambles  removed  from  New 
Cross,  Manchester  P  Joseph  Hethbbington. 

[1,450.]  ''The  Lookbb-on  Sees  Most  of  the 
Game."— Is  this  proverb,  aphorism,  or  whatever  it 
is  called,  correctly  put  downP  If  so,  it  is  a  familiar 
perversion  of  a  different  saying.    For  see 

Addison,  Spectator  No.  1. — ^"As  standers-by  dis- 
cover blots  which  are  apt  to  escape  those  who  are 
in  the  game.** 

Congreve  (1093),  The  Old  BaohOor.  Act  II.  sc.  iii. 
"  But  you  play  the  game,  and  consequently  can't  see 
the  miscarriages  obvious  to  every  stander-by." 

HiTTITE. 

2r[l}451.]  Habbs  and  Madness.— From  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hare  plays 
its  part  in  literature  as  well  as  in  so-called  "  sport  ":— 

And  who  have  hard  hearts  and  obdurate  min<U, 
But  vicious,  hare-brained,  and  illiterate  hinds  ? 

Marlowe.   Hgro  and  Leander,  sestlad  ii. 

The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  tlie  blood,  but  a  hot 
temper  leaps  o*er  a  cold  decree :  such  a  hare  is  madness, 
the  youth  to  leap  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  the 
cripple.       Shakspere.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Bct  I,  ac,ii. 

Hare-hearts, 
fihakspere.    TraUua  and  Cressida,  act  2,  sc.  il. 
Mad  as  a  March  haro. — Proverb. 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare. 

Sir  W,  Scott.    Marmion, 
A  flap-dragon  for  your  service,  sir ;  and  a  hare's  foot 
and  a  hare's  scut  for  your  service,  sir !    An'  you  be  so 
cold  and  so  courtly. 

Congreve.  Way  of  the  World,  act  3,  sc.  xv. 
But  why  hares  are  considered  mad  in  March ;  why 
a  "  wild,  giddy,  heedless  *  person  is  said  to  be  hare- 
brained, if  the  word  always  has  the  meaning  given  to 
it  in  the  inverted  commas,  I  own  are  mysteries  to  me 
Can  any  aoological  reader  clear  it  up  P      HnrriTB. 


Jbatitrlyas,  Zlecfniftrr  13, 1879. 
NOTES. 

BBKINUGBNCBS  OF  1CAKCHB8XBB  FIFTT  IBABS 

AGO. 

ZXY.— IKDBFBNBBNT  CHAPELS  :   PABT  8B00in>. 

[1,462.]  We  have  seen  that  Mosley-street  Ch^^ 
was  built  in  1788,  principally  by  some  Scotch  seceden 
from  Cannon-street.  The  chapel  was  enlarged  in 
1819.  The  first  minister  was  the  Bev.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
whom  the  seceders  invited  from  Scotland,  bat  lus 
stay  was  a  very  brief  one.  His  sucoessw  was  tiie 
Bev.  John  Smith,  from  Botherham  College,  who 
became  very  populai^,  and  married  a  lady  of  oonsider- 
able  property.  He  shortly  after  relinquished  his 
charge  and  entered  the  cotton  trade,  residing  till  his 
death  at  Strangeways  Hall,  but  oontinoing  to  attend 
the  chapel.  The  next  minister  was  the  Bev.  Samuel 
Bradley,  who  held  the  pastorate  for  some  yean,  aod 
eventuidly  became  the  minister  of  Cannon«ati«et  con- 
gregation .  His  successor  was  the  Bev.  Robert  Stephen 
M'All,  who  was  the  pastor  of  the  church  flft^.  yean 
ago,  and  whose  house  was  in  Arlington  Place,  Oxford 
Boad,  next  to  that  of  Mr.  Richard  Potter,  afterwards 
M.P.  Mr.  M*A11  was  a  minister  at  Macclesfield  at 
the  time  he  received  the  pressing  and  nnanimons 
invitation  of  the  Mosley-street  church  and  congrega- 
tion to  become  their  pastor.  He  had  been  a  student 
in  the  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  obtained  his 
degree  of  M.A.  with  such  distinction  that  the  Senate 
afterwards  spontaneously  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  without  his  previous  knowledge. 

Mosley-street  Chapel  stood  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  Mosley-street  going  from  Market-street,  at  the 
second  comer  of  Charlotte-street,  the  first  one  being 
occupied  by  the  Assembly  Booms,  which  like  the 
chapel  was  a  plain  brick  building.  The  entrance  to 
the  latter  was  by  means  of  a  colonnade  situated  in 
Charlotte^treet.  The  chapel  itself  was  what  it  is  the 
fashion  with  our  aesthetic  friends  to  call  a  bam.  But 
bam  or  no  bam,  it  was  a  very  comfortable  place  of 
worship,  far  more  so  than  many  places  which  make 
great  pretensions,  but  in  which  you  can  neither  see 
nor  hear  the  preacher  from  certain  positions.  There 
are  many  places  of  worship  of  a  similar  type  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  which  have  sacred  and 
pleasant  associations,  and  which  are  revered  and  loved 
by  those  who  worship  in  them. 

Daring  the  ministry  of  Dr.  M'All  at  Modey-rtreet 
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Chapel  it  has  been  stated  that  there  were  to  be  seen 
more'cairiages  drawn  up  at  the  chapel  at  the  ?lose  of 
the  service  than  at  all  the  other  churches  and  chapels 
put  together.  The  congregation  often  contained 
Oharehmien  and  Dissenters  of  all  creeds,  who  could 
appreciate  the  highest  style  of  pulpit  oratory.  I  re- 
member once  passing  Just  when  the  congregation  was 
coming  out,  and  being  amazed  at  the  number  of  car^ 
nages  and  coaches  and  at  the  crowd  of  people.  I 
can  call  to  mind  one  occasion  of  my  forming  a  part 
of  the  congregation  when  Dr.  M*A11  preached  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  The  subject  of  the  discourse  was 
the  training  of  children,  his  text  being  some  such 
passage  as  **  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go."  I  well  recollect  how  strongly  he  pleaded  against 
corporeal  punishment,  arguing  that  the  rod  spoken 
of  by  Solomon  m  another  passage  must  not  be  taken 
UteraUy. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  Dr.  M'AU  preach  his 
Tery  last  sermon.  This  took  place  at  Oldham-etreet 
Chapel  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Monday,  1838,  when 
he  preached  the  annual  sermon  to  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Manchester  district  and  to  a 
crowded  Congregation.  His  text  was  from  Isaiah: 
^Mighty  to  save."  He  preached  two  hours,  pausing 
when  half  way  through,  a  minister  present  giving 
out  a  hymn,  which  was  sung  by  the  congregation. 
Of  his  preaching  it  has  been  truly  said  *'  that  his 
reputation  for  eloquence  was  only  surpassed  by  the 
reality.  His  accurate  scholarship,  his  cultured  mind, 
his  striking  i)er8on,  his  natural  dignity,  and  his 
elegance  of  gesture  added  many  charms  to  his  close 
reasoning  and  his  fervid  oratory." 

The  following  gentlemen  with  their  families  used 
to  attend  the  ministry  of  Dr.  M'All:  James  Holt 
Heron,  cotton  merchant,  whose  house  was  in  the 
Crescent,  SalCord,  with  his  son,  the  present  Sir  Joseph 
Heron;  Dr.  J.  Phillips  Kay,  afterwards  Sir  James 
Phillips  Kay-Shuttleworth ;  Thomas  Harbottle,  who 
was  almost  a  giant  in  size ;  J.  S.  Grafton,  father  of 
the  present  Frederick  William  Grafton  and  brother ; 
Mr.  John  Soberton,  the  eminent  surgeon ;  Dr.  Jarrold ; 
Bichard  Boberts,  chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Manchester ; 
W.  B.  Callender,  father  of  the  late  M.P.  for  Man- 
chester ;  J.  B.  Clarke,  of  the  firm  of  George  Clarke. 
and  Co.,  cotton  spinners ;  Thomas  H.  Bickham  and 
three  sons ;  Wood  and  Wright,  calico  printers,  Clay- 
ton Vale;  William  Woodward,  wholesale  grocer; 
William  Newall,  grocer  (Newall's  BuikUngs) ;  John 


Latham,  cotton  spinner ;  Hugh  Warburton,  afterwards 
councillor;  Bev.  Joseph  Whitworth,  father  of  the 
present  Sir  Joseph;  Bobert  Barge,  calico  printer; 
Daniel  Procter ;  James  Dilworth,  cotton  merchant ; 
Joseph  Mid  wood,  manufacturer;  John  Fildes,  after- 
wards M.P.  for  Grimsby;  William,  now  Alderman 
Sharp ;  James  Lamb,  cabinet  maker ;  Thomas  and 
Henry  Boddington;  Thomas  Boberte,  of  Boberts, 
Dale,  and  Co.,Combrook ;  Thomas  Hunter,  of  the  firm 
of  J.  C.  Harter  and  Co.,  drysalters,  Chapel  Walks ; 
Bev.  Barzillai  Quaife,  tutor  to  William  Bomaine 
Cillender,  jun.,  afterwards  M.P.,  and  Samuel  Pope 
Callender,  afterwards  a  deacon  at  Zion  Independent 
Chapel,  the  t-vo.  sons  of  W.  B.  Callender,  sen. ;  John 
and  James  Edwards,  the  former  being  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Anti  Corn  Law  League;  Thomas 
Shimwell,  now  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  E.  Potter  and 
Co.,  calico  printers:  Joseph  Bamsey,  of  High-street, 
who  was  secretary  of  the  Juvenile  Society ;  Henry 
Forth,  afterwards  of  the  firm  of  Forth  and  Marshall, 
commission  agents,  and  William  his  brother ;  John 
Bradshaw,  agent  for  Newall's  Buildings  and  for  other 
property  belonging  to  Mr.  Newall,  and  who  ;vas  also 
the  dispenser  of  the  poor's  fund  in  connection  with 
the  church.  He  had  three  daughters,  the  eldest  of 
whom  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Ellerby,  and  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  drowned  when  the  Emma  was 
capsized.  There  was  also  Henry  Pope,  whose  three 
daughters  were  married  to  George  Hadfleld,  W.  B. 
Callender,  sen.,  and  Thomas  Harbottle.  The  present 
Samuel  Pope,  Q.C.,  is  the  grandson  of  Henry  Pope 
and  was  the  nephew  therefore  of  the  late  Messrs. 
Hadfield,  Callender  sen.,  and  Harbottle.  The  Bev. 
B.  M.  Davies,  now  an  Independent  minister  at  Old- 
ham, was  then  a  young  man  connected  with  the 
church,  and  was  sent  to  study  for  the  ministry  at  the 
Blackburn  Academy  (as  it  was  then  called),  and  after- 
wards at  the  Withington  College. 

There  was  another  young  man  who  was  a  member 
of  the  congregation  about  this  time,  whose  name 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  That  is  John  Cassell,  of  the ' 
firm  of  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  the  eminent  pub- 
lishers. He  was  about  this  period  a  carpenter,  having 
some  of  the  habite  of  other  working  men ;  but  one 
evening  was  induced  to  attend  a  temperance  lecture 
in  Oak-street.  Deeply  impressed  by  what  he  heard, 
he  became  from  that  night  a  total  abstainer.  Fired 
with  zeal  in  a  cause  which  he  believed  would  prove 
a  blessing  to  his  fellow-workmen,  he  shortly  after- 
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wards  left  the  joiners'  bench  and  became  a  yoluntary 
temperance  mibsionary,  and  joined  the  church  and  I 
believe  the  Sunday-school  at  Dr.  M* All's.  Furnished 
with  a  watchman's  rattle,  he  used  to  go  from  Tillage 
to  Tillage  and  invite  the  people  to  his  meetings,  often 
sufiFering  great  privations  in  bis  work.  Ultimately  he 
got  to  London,  where  he  met  with  two  good  men 
who  discovered  the  nobleness  of  his  character  and 
his  ability,  clothed  him  in  a  respectable  suit,  and  sent 
him  forth  as  a  lecturer.  By  his  love  of  reading  and 
his  remarkable  spirit  of  perseverance  his  mind  and 
manners  rapidly  improved,  and  he  gradually  lost  his 
rough  provincialism.  Having  married  he  became 
possessed  of  a  sum  sufficiently  large  to  commence  to 
print —  first  temperance  tracts,  then  a  monthly 
periodical,  and  then  a  weekly  paper,  and  became 
widely  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Working  MarCs 
Friend,  His  publications  soon  became  too  gigantic 
for  one  man  to  manage,  and  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  the  eminent  printers  Messrs.  Fetter  and 
Galpin.  Some  years  afterwards,  when  spending  a 
Sunday  in  Manchester,  he  went  to  the  Sunday-school 
with  which  he  had  formerly  been  connected,  and  in 
an  address  to  the  scholars  he  alluded  to  his  former 
connection  with  the  school.  He  died  in  1865,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-eight. 

After  the  decease  of  Mr.  Roby  the  following  per- 
sons left  Qrosvenor-street  Chapel  and  became  seat- 
holders  at  Mosley-street :  James  Kershaw,  afterwards 
M.P. ;  James  Sidebotham ;  Joseph  Thompson,  grand- 
father of  the  present  Alderman  Thompson;  Elkanah, 
afterwards  Sir  Elkanah  Armitage ;  William  EUerby, 
stationer. 
There  was  a  Toung  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
^  Society  in  connection  with  Dr.  M'AU's  Chapel,  which 
used  to  meet  in  one  of  the  Testries  upstairs,  the  en- 
trance to  which  was  in  Back  Mosley-street.  When  a 
young  man,  on  the  invitation  of  one  of  the  members, 
I  joined  it.  Its  president  was  the  Rev.  Francis 
Beardsall,  a  Baptist  minister,  who  afterwards  went 
to  America,  and  amongst  its  members  were  Mr.  James 
Lamb,  Mr.  W.  P.Ellerby.Mr.  John  Fildes,  then  cashier 
to  Messrs.  Barge,  calico  printers,  and  afterwards  M.P. 
for  Grimsby  ;  and  B.  M.  Davies,  then  quite  a  young 
man  employed  in  a  Manchester  house.  In  due  pourse 
he  became  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Davies,  and  received  a  call 
from  the  congregation  of  an  Independent  church  at 
Oldham,  the  minister  of  which  he  remains,  I  believe, 
to  thia  day.    At  this  time  the  com  laws  were  not 


abolished,  but  the  subject  was  exciting  a  good  deal 
of  attention ;  and  being  as  I  have  said  a  young  man, 
when  it  came  to  my  turn  to  read  a  paper  before  the 
society,  I  made  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  abolition 
of  those  laws  would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  couLtry. 

Referring  to  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  one 
cannot  help  saying  "  there  were  giants  in  those  days ;" 
for  Manchester  was  often  visited  by  several  eminent 
Independent  ministers  from  other  places,  who  were 
deservedly  very  popular  preachers,  and  who  often 
filled  the  pulpits,  principally  oE  Grosvenorsatreet  and 
Mosley-street,  on  special  occasions.    Amongst  these 
were  William  Jay,  of  Bath,  large-hearted  and  catholic ; 
John  Angell  James,  of  Birmingham,  earnest  and 
eloquent;  Dr.  Winter  Hamilton,  of  Leeds,  erudite  and 
grandiloquent;  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool,  portly  and 
dignified ;  Dr.  Harris,  of  Cheshunt,  finished  and  ex- 
haustive in  style ;  James  Parsons,  of  York,  weak  in 
voice  but  powerful  in  matter ;  John  Ely,  of  Leeds, 
persuasive   and   convincing ;    Thomas   Binney,  of 
London,  expository  and  instructive ;  and  Dr.  Lief- 
child,  of  London,  lucul  and  weighty.     When  Dr. 
M'AU  left  home  he  frequently  had  his  pulpit  supplied 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Leeds,  and  would  make  an 
announcement  to  that  effect,  saying,  *'  My  noble 
friend,  Dr.  Winter  Hamilton,  will  supply  my  place." 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear  the  whole  of  these 
preachers  in  Manchester.  I  never  willingly  missed 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  James  Parsons,  whose 
sermons  had  a  peculiar  charm  for  me.  From  a  defect 
in  his  vocal  organs  he  had  a  very  weak  voice,  and 
was  only  heard  when  there  was  perfect  stillness  in 
the  chapel.  There  seemed  to  exist  a  tacit  under- 
standing between  his  congregation  and  himself,  the 
former  preserving  the  most  complete  stillness  durmg 
the  sermon,  until  Mr.  Parsons  at  some  suitable  point 
in  his  discourse  made  a  pause,  and  thus  gave  his 
audience  liberty  to  cough  and  clear  their  throats,  of 
which  they  invariably  availed  themselves.  To  any- 
one hearing  him  for  the  first  time,  the  effect  of  the 
whole  congregation  simultaneouely  being  seised  with 
a  coughing  fit,  which  as  suddenly  subsided  when  the 
preacher  was  ready  to  begin  afresh,  was  very  singular. 
But  his  hearers  got  accustomed  to  it.  William  Jay, 
of  Bath,  I  heard  at  the  opening  of  Ducie  Chapel, 
Cheetham  Hill  Road.  Dr.  Winter  Hamilton  I  heard 
one  Sunday  evening  at  Dr.  M' All's  chapel  preach 
from  the  words,  '*  Was  Paul  crucified  for  you  P  " 

Dr.  M'AU  died  in  the  very  tenith  of  his  populari^ 
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on  the  27th  of  July,  1838,  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  and 
was  buried  in  Busholme  Road  Cemetery.  There  was 
a  huge  concourse  of  people  at  his  f  tmeral,  amongst 
whom'  I  was  present.  His  body  was  first  taken  to  the 
chapel,  where  there  was  a  service,  and  an  address 
given  by  the  Rev.  John  Ely.  At  the  grave  an 
oration  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  John  Angell 
James.  Dr.  Ra£9es  preached  the  funeral  sermon  on 
the  6th  of  August  following.  On  the  monument 
erected  to  Dr.  M' All's  memory  he  is  described  as 
**  of  commanding  and  attractive  bodily  presence,  of 
mental  powers  acute,  brilliant,  and  profound,  and 
gifted  with  an  eloquence  seldom  surpassed." 

Dr.  M'AU  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Halley, 
during  whose  ministry  the  old  chapel  was  sold,  and 
warehouses  were  built  on  the  site.  The  chapel  in 
Cavendish-street  was  erected,  and  to  it  the  church  and 
congregation  removed. 

In  speaking  of  Cannon-street  Chapel  last  week,  I 
said  that  externally  it  had  undergone  no  alteration. 
In  this  I  find  I  was  mistaken.  It  was  originally  a 
plain  brick  building,  but  is  now  stuccoed  and  painted. 
There  were  also  two  doors,  but  now  only  one.  Other- 
wise the  general  contour  of  the  building  appears  as  it 
did.  J.  T.  Sluog. 

KAIICHB8TBB  SCTTTTLINO  AND    8CXJTTLRBS  IN  FAST 

TIMSS. 

f  1,463.J  The  law  by  its  representative,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Salford  Hundred  Sessions,  has  Just  now 
set  its  face  determinedly,  threateningly,  and  wam- 
ingly  against  Scuttling  and  Scuttlers. 

Scuttling  in  Manchester  is  no  new  pugnacious  in- 
dulgence, for  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago  it  was 
very  prevalent  amongst  the  rough  boys,  rising  youth, 
and  r.ot  thoroughly  developed  manhood  ot  those 
times ;  but  neither  sticks  or  dangerous  weapons  were 
used,  nor  were  the  public  insulted  or  assaulted.  It 
was  an  expression  of  pluck  and  a  trial  of  physical 
strength,  fists,  clods  of  grassy  earth,  with  an  occa- 
sional shower  of  pebble  stones,  being  the  missiles 
used  in  a  general  meliey  varied  by  single  pitched 
battles  amongst  the  lads  of  neighbouring  districts. 

Thus  there  was  a  feud  of  long  standing  between 
the  Anooats  Lane  and  Bank  Top  (London  Road)  lads, 
which  outrivalled  for  bitterness  that  of  the  Capulets 
and  Montagues,  and  which  a  defiant  glance  of  the 
eye,  if  not  ''a  biting  of  the  thumb,"  started  into 
action.  The  banks  of  Shooter's  Brook  between 
Anooats  Lane  and  Bank  Top,  then  open,  unenclosed 


crofts,  were  the  fighting  grounds,  and  the  contests 
there  made  the  brook  as  locally  famous  as  did  the 
battles  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons  on  the  banks  of  our 
Lancashire  river  Douglas  give  it  a  place  in  history. 
A  generation  before  lots  of  such  like  rough  lads  were 
napped  for  the  American  War,  and  pugnacity  and 
pugilism  were  Encouraged. 

Granby  Row  Fields,  overhanging  another  length 
of  Shooter^s  Brook,  were  another  battle  ground  for 
a  feud  between  the  boys  of  a  school  in  Back  Mosley- 
street  and  the  lads  of  Granby  Row  National  School, 
and  many  a  pair  of  brilliant  black  eyes  have  in  those 
encounters  been  given  and  taken  in  exchange.  Then 
there  was  the  ancient  grudge  between  the  Grammar 
School  boys  and  the  College  lads,  who  never 
neglected  a  chance  of  a  fight,  a  chance  which  stout 
gates  and  stone  walls  made  difficult  of  attainment. 

The  dyers  and  calico-printers  at  the  several  works 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Medlock,  between  Downing- 
street  Bridge  and  Clayton  Bridge,  set  their  boy 
assistants,  technically  called  blue-dippers  and  tier- 
boys,  against  each  other ;  and  at  each  works  one  lad, 
by  force  of  fist,  reigned  supreme  over  his  fellows  as 
*'  cock  of  the  walk,"  which  dignity  he  had  to  hold 
against  each  new-comer,  or  be  beaten.  The  battle- 
field for  the  lads  of  Statham's  dyeworks  in  Tipping- 
stxeet  was  in  the  back  lanes  behind  the  George  and 
Dragon,  Ardwick  Green,  then  a  roadside  yellow- 
washed,  lownstoreyed  country  public-house,  with  its 
long  water-trough  for  refreshing  the  horses  on  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  hill  from  Downing-street  Bridge. 

James  Buby. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

WALIB. 
(No  1,116.) 

[l,454.j    This  word,  pronounced  wawlie,  and  so 

printed  in  the  second  Edinburgh  edition  of  Bums's 

poems,  is  current  in  the  north  of  Scotland.    What  in 

England  would  be  called  **  a  handsome  or  well-grown 

child  "  would  there  be  called  "  a  wawlie  bairn."    The 

word  occurs  in  Tarn  <f  Shanter: — 

But  Tarn  ken'd  what  was  what  fu'  bra  wile, 
There  was  ae  winsome  wench  an'  wawlie 

Bums  borrowed  the  rhyme  from  Allan   Ramsay's 

Three  Bonmts,  where  it  occurs,  viz. : — 

She  was  a  winsome  wench  an'  waulie, 
An'  could  put  on  her  daes  f  u  brawlie. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  William  Forbes  makes  a  similar 
use  of  the  word  in  his  poem  of  personal  adventure. 
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The  Dominie  Deposed,  Aberdeen,  1746.  The  word 
expresses  luxuriant  growth  (German,  walen) ;  in  its 
proper  usage  is  applied  exclusively  to  animate 
objects;  has  no  connection  with  gudewillie;  and 
when  coupled  with  the  word  "  waucht "  is  simply 
nonsense.  ,«Ja.  F.  Kellab  Johnstoitb. 

CHABLES   swain's  EABLY  DATS. 
(Noi.  1,432  and  1,448.; 

[1,455.]  Charles  Swain  left  school  (Dr.  John's) 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  he  was  placed 
with  his  mother's  brother,  Mr.  Tavard,  then  a  cele- 
brated dyer  in  Ancoats,  and  for  seven  years  he  acted 
aa  his  uncle's  bookkeeper.  He  tried  the  business  of 
bookselling,  but  was  not  successful.  He  then  joined 
the  firm  of  a  warm-hearted  friend,  Mr.  Lockett,  with 
whom  he  stayed  some  time,  leaving  it  to  begin  the 
trade  of  an  engraver  and  printer,  which  he  purchased 
from  the  Messrs.  Lockett.  His  first  business  place 
was  in  Fennelnstr^et,  afterwards  in  Peel-street,  and 
then  Cannon-street.  He  lived  in  Union-street,  Ard- 
wick,  in  his  **  early  days."  I  have  heard  him  speak 
with  great  pleasure  of  the  Ardwick  of  those  days. 
Whilst  walking  through  the  fields  there  it  occurred 
to  him  to  write  a  poem  in  which  the  principal  char- 
acters in  Scott's  works  should  appear.  He  was  very 
fond  of  these  works,  and  Scott  had  then  just  died.  The 
outcome  was  that  stately  poem  "  Dryburgh  Abbey." 
This  led  to  considerable  notice  in  the  London  press, 
and  acquired  him  the  friendship  of  William  Jordan, 
the  editor  of  the  LUerary  Gazette,  To  the  pages  of 
this  paper  Swain  became  h  constant  contributor.  He 
had  also  offers  to  follow  a  literary  career  in  London, 
but  he  could  not  leave  his  large  body  of  Manchester 
friends.  I  believe  his  "first  appearance  in  print" 
was  in  the  Manchester  Iris. 

Swain  in  his  younger  days  was  much  sought  after 
as  an  excellent  talker  and  a  keen  and  polished  wit. 
A  gentle,  kind-hearted,  courteous  Christian  gentle- 
man he  ever  was.  For  the  festive  gatherings  in  his 
early  days  he  composed  many  humorous  pieces ;  one 
notably,  the  ''Christmas  Masque,"  was  printed  for 
private  circulation,  and  was  performed  at  a  iriendly 
gathering  in  Greenheys — then  a  country  place.    He 

will  long  be  remembered  as  *'  The  Chairman  "  of  the 
Manchester  Gentlemen's  Glee  Club,  from  his  spark- 
ling wit  and  his  happy  and  genial  manner  in  con- 
ducting the  business  at  its  gatherings.  His  old  friends 
Agnew,  Max8den,ChappellB,  Peacock,  Pender,  Mendel, 


and  others,  were  only  too  happy  to  shirk  their  part 
if  by  it  they  could  "  get  Swain  in  the  chair !" 

Southey  said  of  Swain,  '*  If  Manchester  is  not  proud 
of  him  now,  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be." 
And  now  that  portraits  and  busts  of  eminent  men  are 
being  gathered  into  the  Manchester  Town  Hail,  is 
not  the  time  come  to  think  of  Manchester's  sweetest 
bard,  Charles  Swain  P  Salford  already  boasts  its  po> 
trait  of  him  by  Bradley.  Cannot  Manchester  equal 
the  sister  borough  by  placing  in  her  magnificent  hall 
a  bust  or  portrait  of  him — one  of  its  most  eminent 
men?  J.  Howabd. 

Bevlxei. 
[There  is  a  portrait  of  Swain  by  Bradley,  the  property  of 

the  town,  in  the  entrance-hall  of  the  Central  Free 

Library  in  King-street.— EniroB.] 

I  knew  Mr.  Charles  Swain  well,  as  also  his  uncle 
Charles  Tavar^,  who  kept  a  dye-house  in  Canal-street, 
Ancoats,  opposite  St.  Jude's  Church.  I  dissent  from 
the  miserable  description  given  of  the  place.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  half  a  century  ago  Canal- 
street  was  a  different  spot  to  what  it  is  now.  It  was 
then  comparatively  in  the  country,  and  now  even  it  is 
not  the  dingiest  but  the  leading  street  of  the  district; 
and,  again,  Ancoats  is  just  the  place  for  cotton  mills 
and  foundries,  and  where  could  it  be  out  of  place? 
Charles  Swain  was  not  a  menial  servant  of  his  unde, 
but  a  bookkeeper  in  his  counting-house,  where  it 
was  my  duty  many  times  to  go.  At  this  x)eriod  I  was 
serving  my  apprenticeship  with  the  M6S8r8.Thomson8, 
booksellers,  Market-street,  and  they  were  amongst  our 
customers.  Charles  Swain  was  taU,  and  very  gentle- 
manly in  his  deportment.  I  well  remember  he  was 
a  regular  visitor  on  mag^azine  days,  to  get  to  see  the 
reviews  with  reference  to  his  production. 

W.  H.  D. 

so,  Oxford  Boad. 

THE  BEY.  WILLIAM-  BOBT. 
(No.  1«439,  Deeember  S.J 
[1,456. J     Amongst   the   principal   persons  who 
attended  Mr.  Roby's  ministry  may  be  added :  Thomas 
Wright,  the  prison-philanthropist,  who  was  a  deacon 
up  to  the  time  of  his  decease.    John  Grif9tbs,  hatter, 
Deansgate,  whose  connection  with  the  place  will  be 
readily  gathered  from  the  following  inscription  upon 
a  memorial  tablet  in  the  chapel : — 
In  memory  of  John  Griffiths,  for  thirty-two  yean  s 
faithful  deacon  of  this  church.    During   the  loo; 
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period  of  nenrly  fifty  years  a  deroted  superintendent 
of  the  Roby  Sunday-echools.  This  tablet  is  erected  to 
commemorate  his  genial  disposition,  sterling  character, 
kind  acts,  and  eminently  useful  life.  Bom  11th 
October,  1797.  Died  5th  January,  1874.  « Behold 
thou  hast  instructed  many  and  thou  hast  strengthened 
the  weak  hands.  Thy  words  have  upholden  him  that 
was  falling,  and  thou  hast  strengthened  the  feeble 
knees." — Job.  chap.  !▼.,  verses  3  and  4. 

Edward  Lewis,  solicitor,  became  a  member  of  the 
chuich  on  the  2nd  June,  1828,  and  was  subsequently 
and  until  the  day  of  his  decease  a  deacon.  He 
attended  regularly  until  May,  1875  (in  which  month 
he  died  in  London).  Mr.  Lewis  was,  in  1826,  a  derk 
with  Mr.  Biackenbury— the  firm  becominpf  in  1842 
Brackenbuiy  and  Lewis,  the  late  Mr.  Darbishire  not 
joinioflf  the  firm  until  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Bracken- 
bury  some  years  later.  Hugh  Sheldon  (of  the  firm  of 
Samuel  Fletcher,  Son,  and  Co.)  was  also  a  leading 
supporter  of  the  chapel,  and,  I  believe,  a  deacon. 
Samuel  Goodwin,  silk  manufacturer,  Bridgewater 
Place,  was  also  a  regular  worshipper  at  Groevenor- 
street ;  as  also  was  John  Holt,  lead  merchant,  Shude- 
hill. 

Mr.  Boby's  last  sermon  was  preached  (from 
Matthew  19  chap.  16  to  22  v.)  on  the  3rd  January, 
1890.  It  was  his  thirty-fifth  annual  sermon  to  the 
young.  He  died  at  eight  a.m.  on  the  11th,  and  was 
interred  on  the  20th  January,  1830.  The  Bev.  Mr. 
M'All  preached  the  funeral  sermon  on  the  24th 
January,  1830.  A. 

My  father,  who  was  a  member  of  Gannon«8treet 
Chapel,  and  also  of  the  one  subsequently  erected  in 
Piccadilly,  once  related  to  me  an  anecdote  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  The  Bev.  William  Boby,  he  said, 
occasionally  preached  in  the  open  air,  and  one  Sun- 
day he  selected  as  his  spot  for  that  purpose  a  field  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  New  Cross,  a  locality  in  which 
were  to  be  found  some  very  rough  as  well  as  respect- 
able individuals.  The  former  immediately  after  the 
opening  of  his  discourse  began  to  throw  sods  at  him, 
which  annoyance  he  very  patiently  bore,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  his  eye  upon  the  man  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ringleader,  and  when  he  had  con- 
dnded  his  address  he  stepped  down  from  the 
temporary  platform  upon  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
and  going  up  to  this  man  placed  his  hand  gently 
upon  his  shoulder  and  informed  bim  that  he  intended 


to  preach  to  them  again  on  the  following  Sunday,  and 
would  be  glad  if  he  could  count  upon  his  assistance 
in  preserving  order.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  the 
man  so  recognized  took  it  as  a  marked  compliment, 
and  in  return  not  only  paid  due  deference  to  his 
wishes,  but  eventoally  became  a  Christian  member  of 
his  chapel. 

The  list  given  by  Mr.  Sluog  containing  the  names 
of  the  principal  persons  at  one  time  attending  the 
chapel  at  Piccadilly  api)eai8  to  exclude  several 
well-known  members  of  the  chapel  and  very  useful 
members  of  the  Sabbath  school,  such  as  Mr.  David 
Fletcher,  superintendent,  and  a  man  of  unremitting 
energy  and  zeal  in  furthering  the  religious  training 
of  the  scholars ;  also  Mr.  John  Griffiths,  who  was 
connected  with  the  school  for  about  thirty  yean  ; 
besides  Mr.  John  Acton  and  others. 

Isaac  Fjblthasc, 

Heaton  Moor. 

YOBK  MINBTBB:  OAK  AND  BBLL-MBTAL. 

(No.  1,440.) 

[1,457.]  M.  Taine  says  that  an  English  joke  con- 
sists in  saying  something  funny  with  great  solenmity. 
Mr.  Jambs  Stelfox  gives  another  explanation  of 
oak  and  bell  metal  which  really  cannot  be  serious. 
He  says  that,  **  I  take  it  that  the  bell  is  made  from 
the  mixture  of  bell  metal  and  oak." 

Permit  me  to  state  that  this  is  impossible ;  for  bell- 
metal  and  oak  will  not  mix.  Oak  carbonizes  (becomes 
chsrooal)  at  700  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  disappears 
up  the  chimney  at  from  800  to  1,000  degrees ;  long 
before  bell-metal  will  melt  at  all,  which  it  only  does 
at  from  2,000  to  3,000  degrees.  Oak  wiU  not  melt; 
bell-metal  will. 

Che  candlesticks  mentioned  evidently  have  had 
wooden  base-plates  made  of  the  old  bell  frame 
timber  or  other  ik>rtion8  of  the  wood  of  the  Minster. 

The  relic  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Stblfox  Im 
neither  a  coin  nor  a  medal ;  for  it  is  probably  a  name- 
plate,  a  tablet,  or  an  escutcheon,  and  has  no  doubt 
been  used  to  indicate  a  certain  fact,  and  has  been 
fastened,  glued,  or  inlaid  in  an  oak  ornament  made  of 
the  timber  of  the  Minster.  That  this  is  so  is  quite 
evident  and  clear  for  one  portion,  being  out  of 
sight,  was  not  finished.  All  name*plates  being  so, 
**  the  reverse  is  left  in  a  rough  state.** 

The  name-plate  is  made  of  metal  from  the  old 
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bells  and  the  timber  in  which  it  waa  fixed  was  made 
of  wood  from  the  old  oak  of  the  ruined  Hinster. 
Ezouse  me  being  exact  in  my  terminology.  There 
*are  now  in  Yorkshire  many  of  these  relics,  for  I  re- 
member seeing  some  in  Hull,  where  I  went  to  school 
for  a  short  time  when  a  boy.  This  name-plate 
belonging  to  Mr.  Stblfox  has  a  polished  silvery 
appearanoe.  All  bell-metal  has  that  colour  when 
polished ;  it  is  much  whiter  than  yellow  brass  -,  and 
also  not  so  red  as  gun-metal  bronze.  It  is  nearly  as 
white  as  German  silver. 

I  daie  say  that  many  will  recollect  how  common 
was  the  distribution  in  many  shapes  at  one  time 
(sneh  as  snuff-boxes,  watoh-etands,  and  needle-cases) 
of  sindlarielics  of  the  Boyal  George,  the  wreck  of 
whioli  Oowper  wrote  about  in  verses  known  to  nearly 
every  schoolboy  :— 

Toll  for  the  brave, 

The  brave  that  are  no  more ; 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 

Fast  by  their  native  shore. 

W.  H.  Baelby. 

Bummerfleld,  Eodee  Ifew  Boad. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  amused  with  the  idea  of  Mr. 
Jambs  Siblfox  that  the  candlesticks  and  bell 
alluded  to  are  made  from  a  conglomerate  of  fused 
beU-metal  and  chaired  oak.  Tf  ith  regard  to  the 
candlesticks,  the  pedestals  and  shafts  are  of  brown 
oak,  the  candleholdezs  of  pure  bell-metal.  Similarly 
I  suppose  A.  C.  J.'s  bell  to  be  of  the  metal  and  the 
handle  probably  of  oak,  but  mistaken  by  him  for 
rosewood  on  account  of  its  high  colour.  The  fire  of 
1840  was  not  confined  to  the  belfry  of  the  Minster. 

Apropos,  an  inquiry  has  been  addressed  to  me  why 
certain  cathedrals  are  exclusively  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Minster.  I  understand  the  word  is  pro- 
perly applicable  to  churches  formerly  connected  with 
a  monastexy,  whether  cathedral  churches  or  not. 

Ja.  F.  Kbllas  Johnstonb. 

SnfAPB  HBT. 
(Qneiy  JXo.  1445.) 

f  1,468.]  A  correspondent  asks  whether  this  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Snipe  Hey  and  whether  hey  means 
a  field  or  meadow. 

It  is  very  improbable  that  snape  is  a  corruption  of 
snipe.  Hey  does  mean  a  field,  or  meadow,  or  a  park, 
or  anything  enclosed  with  a  kedge.   Snipes  frequent 


marshy  places,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  amanh  woqM 
have  the  name  hey.    There  are  teveral  street!  in 
Liverpool  called  hey,  such  as  Hackin's  Hey  ud 
Tempest  Hey.     In  both  these  cases  the  Heys  are 
named  after  families— the  Hackings  who  lived  neu, 
and  the  Tempests  who  held  land  in  the  neighbom*- 
hood.    Snape  Hey  may  derive  its  name  in  the  same 
manner.  Snape  is  a  surname  which  is  known  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.    There  are  Snapes  in  Liveipool 
and  in  Nottingham,  and  very  likely  in  Manchester. 
I  cannot  say  with  certainty  what  is  the  derivation  of 
Snape,  but  I  think  it  is  from  the  word  which  Shaka- 
pere  uses  in  the  form  of  **  sneap."    In  some  of  the 
northern  counties  it  is  pronounced  snape,  and  means 
to  rebuke  or  check.    In  the  times  when  men  were 
acquiring  surnames  it  would  be  very  easy  to  win  the 
title  snape.    It  is  possible  that  Snape  Hey  may  have 
obstructed  the  nearest  road  to  some  place,  and  then 
it  might  be  called  Snape  Hey  because  it  tuined  people 
back ;  but  probably  it  is  derived  from  the  name  d  a 
person. 

Hey  has  been  derived  from  the  French ''haie,' a 
hedge-row.  This  word  is  related  to  the  English  word 
I  "  haigh,"  the  Dutch  <<  haag,"  the  Old  High-German 
«  hag.*  They  are  traced  to  a  Sanscrit  word  which 
means  bush  and  fence.  The  spelling,  hey,  shows  a 
form  which  was  common  in  Qiaucer^s  thne,  when 
the ''  e  "  had  the  sound  which  we  generally  associate 
with ''a."  Changes  in  pronunciation  caused  most  of 
the  words  in  ''e"  to  take  ''ea"  instead,  that  th^ 
might  show  the  old  sound.  This  is  the  case  with 
bread  and  dead.  But  hey  retains  the  '^  e  *  in  many 
places,  though  the  sound  is  that  of  ^a.''  Snape 
Hey  is  pronounced  like  Snape  Hay. 

Thomas  Kbywobxh. 

Liverpool. 

BAIMBN. 
(Ifos.  1,243  and  1,442.) 

[1,458.]    I  doubt  na,  whyles.  but  thou  may  thieve ; 

What  then?  puir  beastie,  thou  mami  live! 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  thiave 

's  a  sma'  request ; 
ril  get  a  blessin'  wi  the  lave. 

An*  never  miss^ 
BufBNS'  Addbbss  to  a  Mocmi. 

The  only  literary  authority  I  have  ever  been  able 
to  find  for  the  word  ''daimen,"  in  the  aense  in  which 
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the  poet  employs  it,  is  the  poet  himself.  Even 
Jamieeon,  the  Scottish  lexicographer,  was  able  to 
find  no  other ;  and  I  think  the  poet's  use  of  the  word 
mnst  haye  i)erplezed  him  gn&t\y.  Jamieson's  ety- 
mology, as  I  recollect  it,  appeared  far-fetched  and 
unsatisfactory. 

In  the  Glossary  which  Boms  appended  to  the  first 
(Kilmamook)  edition  of  his  Poems  the  word  is 
printed  " daimen,  now  and  then,  seldom;"  but 
perhaps  he  wrote  thesa  synonyms  with  misgiving, 
tor  in  the  subsequent  Edinburgh  editions  the  ezplana- 
tion  was  enlarged  to  this  form :  **  Daimen,  rare,  now 
and  then ;  daimen  icker,  an  ear  of  com  now  and 
then.''  The  word  as  a  colloquialism  is  unknown  in 
Scotland,  and  is  never  heard  except  in  connection 
with  the  poet's  phrase,  which,  like  that  other  senti- 
ment from  the  same  poem, 

The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  agley. 

has  taken  rank  among  the  proverbial  expressions  of 
the  Scottish  nation. 

An  aged  relative  in  Banffshire,  whom  I  consulted 
on  t!ie  subject  about  twelve  years  ago,  was  of  opinion 
that  Bums  had  mistaken  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
word.  The  Scottish  word  for  *'  now  and  then,  rare, 
seldom,"  is  "antrin,"  and  niy  friend  said  that 
**  daimen  "  (or  demanj,  when  applied  to  crops  signi- 
fied '^ blighted  by  bad  weather  or  mildew;"  when 
applied  to  animals,  *'  illused  by  neglect."  In  these 
senses  the  word  was  of  rare  occuirence  in  the  north- 
east of  Scotland. 

I  subsequently  formed  an  opinion  ot  my  own  upon 
the  matter.  In  reading  Barbour's  Bruee  I  stumbled 
upon  a  verb  **  deman  "  (e  in  Barbour  and  ai  in  Bums 
have  nearly  the  same  pronunciation),  which  I  inter- 
pieted  *'  to  despise,  to  look  upon  as  of  no  importance, 
BB  insignificant,  as  trifiing."  It  strack  me  then  that 
as  this  was  the  sort  of  idea  which  Bums  intended  to 
convey  in  his  sentiment  it  was  possible  that  a  part  of 
my  grandfather's  surmise  was  correct,  and  that  the 
X>oet  had  strained  the  meaning  of  an  ancient  Scottish 
word  lingering  in  the  speech  of  his  father.  When 
words  are  becoming  obsolete  their  signification 
becomes  more  hasy,  as  less  understood ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  even  old  William  Bumess,  if  he  read  the 
poem  before  his  death  in  1784,  may  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  context  into  the  belief  that  his  talented 


son  was  perpetuating  in  its  trae  sense  a  word  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  to  futurity. 

My  opinions  on  such  matters  are  not  based  on 
philological  authority,  and  may  be  quite  wrong.  I 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  study  of  Scottish  philology 
seven  years  ago,  and  I  write  from  memory  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  works  of  reference. 

Ja.  F.  Kbllab  Johnstonb. 


QUERIES. 
[1,460.]    Thb  McNaught  Steak  ENaiNB.— What 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  or  i>eculiarity  of  a 
MoNaoghted  steam  engine,  or  what  is  the  McNaugbt 
principle  P  F.  D. 

[1,461.]  Test  fob  Sbwbb  Gas.— Can  any  of  your 
readers  describe  a  moderately  simple  chemical  or 
other  test  for  the  escape  of  sewer  gas  from  traps  P 

F.  D. 

[1,462.]  John  Mbadowcboft,  thb  Musician.— 
Can  any  of  your  readers  say  what  church  in  Manchester 
possessed  the  first  voluntary  surpliced  choir,  and 
whether  the  late  Mr.  John  Meadowcroft,  well-lmown 
as  a  talented  musician,  was  the  founder  of  it  P  I 
should  be  highly  pleased  if  some  particulars  of  his 
life  could  be  furnished.  As  a  pupil  I  feel  bound  to 
pass  a  tribute  to  his  amiable  disposition,  to  his  skill 
as  a  teacher,  and  to  ascribe  in  a  considerable  measure 
the  slight  musical  knowledge  I  have  attained  to  his 
aptness  of  communication.  His  loss,  some  five  years 
ago,  is  even  now  mourned  by  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity. Thomab  H.  Pbgg. 

Wild  Beasts  in  India. — Some  interesting  sta- 
tistics are  published  by  Government  regarding  tne  de- 
struction of  wild  animals  and  venomous  snakes  in 
British  India,  and  of  the  number  of  human  beings  and 
cattle  killed  by  them.  The  general  results  of  uie  re- 
ports from  various  local  Governments  show  that  the 
number  of  persons  killed  by  wild  animals  in  1877  was 
2,918,  and  m  the  following  year  3,444 ;  by  venomous 
snakes  16,777  and  16,812  in  the  same  vears  respectively. 
Cattle  killed  by  wild  animals  and  snakes  in  1877 
and  1878  numbered  S3407  and  48,701  in 
each  year.  In  1877, 22,851  wild  animals  were  destroyed, 
and  in  the  f  ollowingyear  22,487 :  and  of  venomous  snakes, 
127;295.  in  the  former  and  117,958  in  the  latter  year. 
The  amount  of  rewards  paid  for  the  destruction  of  wild 
beasts  and  poisonotis  snakes  was  In  1S77  l,03,017r8., 
and  in  1878  69489r8.  The  general  results,  therafore,  are 
that  the  number  of  persons  killed  has  increased,  while 
the  number  of  cattle  so  killed,  the  number  of  wild 
arUmals  and  snakes  destroyed,  and  the  amount  of  re- 
wards paid  show  a  decrease. 
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COMMENTS  AND  ANSWERS. 

A    BICHT    OUDEWILLIE    WAUGHT. 
(No8. 1,387. 1,412. 1.429.  and  1.446.) 

[1,463.]  In  Note  1,412 1  gave  preference  to  certain 
editions  of  Bums's  works  as,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
and  most  laborious,  but  I  did  not  recommend  any 
one  of  them  as  the  work  of  a  **  purist,"  nor  was  it 
material  to  my  choice  how  the  subject  of  our  discus- 
sion was  printed  in  them.  I  did  not  refer  to  B. 
Chambers's  library  edition  of  1866,  but  I  do  feel  sur^ 
prised  that  the  error  should  occur  in  it.  Among  my 
esteemed  editors  I  omitted  Dr.  James  Currie,  who 
first  collected  the  works  of  the  poet,  and  upon  the 
result  of  whose  labours  all  subsequent  editions  are 
more  or  less  founded. 

'*Auld  Langsyne  "  first  appeared  in  MS.  in  Bums' 
letter  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  of  Dunlop,  17th  December,  1788. 
He  there  says :  *'  Is  not  the  Scotch  phrase  '  Auld 
Langsyne '  exceedingly  ezpressiye  P  There  is  an  old 
song  and  tune  which  has  often  thrilled  through  my 
soul.  .  ,  ,  Light  be  the  turf  on  the  breast 
ot  the  heaven-inspired  poet  who  composed  this 
glorious  fragment.  There  is  more  of  the  fire  of 
native  genius  in  it  than  half  a  dozen  of  modem  Eng- 
lish bacchanalians."  He  next  (September,  1793) 
enclosed  the  song  to  Mr.  George  Thomson,  remarking : 
**  The  air  is  but  mediocre ;  but  the  following  song,  the 
old  song  of  the  olden  times,  and  which  has  never 
been  in  print,  nor  even  in  manuscript,  until  I  took  it 
down  from  an  old  man's  singing,  is  enough  to  recom- 
mend any  air."  (It  is  right  to  note  here  that  the  air 
which  Bums  pronounces  to  be  mediocre  is  not  that 
to  which  the  words  are  now  adapted.)  He  subse- 
quently admitted  to  Johnson  that  the  two  verses, 
each  beginning  "  We  twa,"  were  his  own.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  three  others  were  really  old.  At  all 
events  it  is  obvious  his  song  is  no  remodelling  of  the 
oldest  verses  then  printed  to  the  air  (Watson's  collec- 
tion, 1716,  part  iii.)  or  of  dUlan  Bamsay's  later  song 
CTea  Table  Miscellany ,  1724,  vol,  1). 

Bums's  song  first  appecLred  in  print  in  Johnson's 
Miineal  Museum,  vol.  v.  (Edin.  Dec.  1796),  and  is 
there  marked  Z,  signifying  that  it  is  an  old  song  with 
additions,  and  it  was  subsequently  included  by  Currie 
in  his  first  edition  of  the  poef  s  works  (Liverpool, 
1800,  four  vols.)     Thus  far  it  apx>ear8  sme  errore, 


except  that  Cuirie  altered  the  order  of  the  stanzis. 
The  earliest  copy  in  which  I  have  found  '^willie' 
hyphened  to  ^'waught"  is  a  purported  reprint  of 
Currie,  four  vols.,  1819 ;  but  as  upwards  of  eighty 
editions  were  published  between  1800  and  1819,  it  is 
not  improbable  the  error  may  have  crept  into  an 
earlier  than  the  one  I  have  named.     It  is  quite  im- 
possible for  either  Hittitb  or  myself  to  collate  the 
hundreds  of  editions  which  have  emanated  from  the 
press ;  and,  like  him,  I  have  only  consulted  those 
upon  my  own  bookshelves.     The  error  oocars  in 
editions  where  we  would  least  expect  it,  «^.,  Allan 
Cunningham's  (Virtue  and  Co.,  n.d.)  and  Professor 
Wilson's  (Glasgow,  1853).    In  the  latter  instance  the 
professor  is  only  responsible  for  the  biography  of  the 
poet.      But   HiTTiTE   will   be  glad   to  hear  that 
«  gudewillie  waught"  has  not  been  tampered  with  in 
the  Miniature  Museum  of  Scottish  Songs,  Edin.,  1818; 
7%e  Scottish  Songs,  edited  by  Robert  Chambers,  Edin., 
1829 ;  reprint  of  Currie's  Bums,  London,  1835 ;  White- 
law's  Book  of  Scottish  Song,  Ohisgow,  1859;  The 
Songs  of  Burns,  Glasgow,  1859 ;  and  the  Kilmarnock 
Bums,  two  vols.,  1871. 

I  was  drawn  into  this  discussion  chiefly  by  Hittitb'b 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  ignorance  which  exists 
regarding  the  meaning  of  the  worda  we  have  been 
discussing.  I  understood  Hittitb  to  mean  that  not 
one  Scot  per  million  knows,  but  he  disclaims  this 
interpretation  of  his  somewhat  ambiguous  phrase; 
wherefore  I  accept,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they 
have  been  made,  any  well-founded  strictures  upon 
my  remarks,  and  am  as  ready  as  ever  to  sing:— 

Here*8  a  hand,  my  trusty  fiere, 

An'  gies  a  hand  o'  thine; 
An*  well  tak  a  richt  gudewUlie  waught 

For  auld  lang  syne. 

I  find  our  word  in  an  old  Scottish  proverb  in  the 
collection  of  the  Bev.  David  Fergusson,  minister  of 
Dunfermline,  who  died  towards  tiie  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century:  "They're  aye  gudewillie  o*  their 
horse  that  hae  nane." 

I  thank  Hittitb  for  his  reference  to  certain  philo- 
logical works  which  I  had  not  read.  By  the  kindness 
of  our  Editor  I  have  now  an  opportunity  of  pemsioff 
Dr.  Murray's  admirable  treatise.  Itiathe  best  book 
on  the  subject  I  have  ever  seen.  Grigor's  Banibbira 
Dialect  I  hope  to  procure.  •  ^   I 

Ja.  F.  KbuJLs  Johnbionb. 
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THB  MJlCNAUGHT  BTBAH  ENGINB. 
(Query  TXo,  1,460,  December  13.) 

fi,404.J  F.  D.  aakB  what  is  the  distinguUhing 
feature  or  peculiarity  of  a  Macnaughted  steam 
engine,  and  what  is  the  Macnaught  principle?  I 
will  endavour,  so  far  as  I  can,  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary information. 

The  steam  engine,  as  left  by  Newcomen,  could 
only  be  rendered  of  service  in  a  few  instances,  such 
as  for  pumping  or  raising  water;  and  it  was  not 
susceptible  of  general  application,  or  even  of  much 
development,  as  its  motion,  by  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  beam,  was  in  vertical  right  lines  only.  It 
was  also  enormously  expensive  and  wasteful,  owing 
to  the  great  loss  of  steam  incurred  by  its  being  con- 
densed in  the  cylinder,  which  was  thus  subjected 
alternately  to  the  temperature  of  cold  water,  say  from 
50  to  60  degrees,  and  that  of  steam,  say  at  290  degrees. 
Moreover  useful  effect  could  only  be  obtained  during 
the  down  stroke.  The  cylinder  being  open-topped, 
steam  was  admitted  underneath  the  piston,  and  then 
condensed  by  running  cold  water  in ;  producing  a 
partial  vacuum,  thus  causing  the  piston  to  be  for  .*ed 
downwards  by  atmospheric  pressure ;  a  counterweight 
fixed  upon  the  connecting  rod  or  opposite  end  of  the 
beam  raising  it  again  after  each  stroke. 

Watt  by  his  invention  in  1760  of  the  principle  of 
condensation  in  a  separate  vessel  (supplemented  by 
an  air  pump)  removed  the  great  cause  of  waste  and 
loss,  and  enabled  the  cylinder  to  be  provided  with  a 
top,  thus  rendering  it  double  acting  and  consequently 
twice  %s  effective. 

Stead's  invention  of  the  crank,  and  Watfs  own 
beautiful  sun  and  planet  motion,  brought  out  about 
1781,  gave  the  means  of  producing  rotatory  motion ; 
and  gave  to  the  world  a  complete  motor  capable  of 
adoption  to  every  purpose.  The  cylinder  having  been 
provided  with  a  cover,  the  use  of  higher  pressure  steam 
became  practicableyaad  the  expansive  power  of  steam 
iras  pointed  out  and  utilised  by  Watt  in  his  engines. 

The  great  advantages  and  benefits  accruing  both  to 
the  inventors  and  to  the  public  led  others  to  consider 
the  question,  and  eventually  Ernest  Woolf,  in  1834, 
invented  the  compound  engine,  the  principle  of 
which  consists  in  attaching  a  second  cylinder  in 
which  the  steam  is  first  used,  or  expanded,  and  after- 
wards passed  to  the  original  cylinder,  in  which  it  acts 
precisely  as  in  the  engine  of  Watt.  By  this  method, 
in  addition  to  securing  soffldent  expansion  of  the 


steam,  the  process  of  condensation  is  still  further  re- 
moved from  the  *'  boiler  steam"  cylinder.  Woolf  was 
deceived  in  his  estimate  of  the  amount  of  saving  to 
be  produced,  but  the  advantage  was  decided,  and 
many  imitators  arose. 

Woolf  claimed  the  addition  of  one  or  more  cylin- 
ders, but  appears  principally  to  have  placed  the 
second  cylinder  in  a  line  with  the  beam  and  in  front 
of  the  original  cylinder.  Hick  of  Bolton,  in  1843, 
reversed  this  arrangement,  placing  the  second  <^Under 
at  the  outside. 

These  designs,  however,  related  to  new  engines 
only,  and  it  was  left  for  Mr.  William  Macnaught,  now 
of  this  city,  in  1845,  to  see  that  by  attaching  a  cylinder 
midway  between  the  beam  centre  and  the  connecting- 
rod  end  of  the  beam,  he- could  not  only  compound 
every  then  existing  beam  engine  in  the  country^  but 
that  he  could  do  so  in  an  easy,  cheap,  and  thoroughly 
efficient  manner,  as  the  strain  upon  the  beam 
would  be  equalized  and  distributed  upon  both 
sides  of  the  working  centre,  thus  relieving  the 
engine  of  violent  shocks,  and  assisting  in  pro- 
ducing steadier  and  more  regular  motion.  The 
Macnaught  engine  is,  therefore,  a  happy  adapta- 
tion of  the  Woolf  principle,  or  engine,  to  the  beam 
engine  as  already  constructed ;  and  its  distinguishing 
feature,  or  peculiarity,  is  simply  the  exact  position  it 
occupies  upon  the  working  beam,  at  what  is  techni- 
cally known  as  the  jack  pump  centre ;  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  x)08ition  taken  by  those  Woolf,  Hick, 
or  others; 

This  plan  was  so  simple  and  efficacious  that  it 
became  very  generally  adopted,  saving,  in  many 
instances,  in  the  early  part*of  Mr.  Macnaught* s  career, 
as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  fuel  previously  used ; 
in  many  subsequent  cases  half;  and  as  engine 
economy  progressed,  rendering  further  reduction 
more  difficult,  lessening  to  one-third.  Even  now, 
with  all  the  later  improvements  in  engines,  I  believe 
a  saving  of  twenty-five  per  cent  can  usually  be 
guaranteed  by  the  addition  of  such  an  engine  to  a 
beam  engine  working  under  the  usual  conditions. 

I  need  hardly  remark  that  subsequent  schemers 
seized  upon  every  unprotected  portion  of  the  beam, 
and  one  enterprising  genius  actoaUy  attached  his 
(cylinder  to  the  connecting  rod  end,  having  for  the 
purpose  to  fix  it  in  an  inverted  position  high  up  in 
the  beam  chamber. 
I  am  aware  it  is  held  as  proved  by  many  engineers 
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considered  able,  that  no  advantage  can  be  derived 
from  the  compound  system,  and  they  have  to  their 
own  satisfaction  shown  that,  theoretically,  a  simple 
condensing  enp^e  can  work  qnite  as  economically; 
in  fact  the  leading  engineering  paper  of  the  day  the 
Engineer  strenuously  and  perristently  advocates  this 
view.  Nevertheless,  the  inexorable  fact  remains,  that 
manufacturers  and  others  continue  to  adopt  the  com- 
pound principle,  and  to  apply  such  and  similar 
engines  in  the  many  and  various  forms  which  are 
now  offered,  the  commonest  perhaps  being  that 
known  in  this  country  as  a  *'  Pusher,"  it  being  a  hori- 
zontal non-condensing  engine  applied  to  the  outer 
end  of  the  crank  shaft.  It  is  found  that  the  saving 
realized  will  generally  suffice  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  addition  in  from  two  to  three  years— a  sufficiently 
handsome  percentage  to  Justify  the  expenditure  even 
with  the  present  state  of  trade. 

Although  Mr.  Macnaught's  patent  expired  twenty 
years  ago,  numbers  of  engines  upon  his  plan  are,  I 
believe,  still  being  made,  many  of  them  to  his  own 
designs.  Adwalton. 

IKBBFBNDBNT  CHAPELS. 
(Kos.  1,439  and  1,452). 

fl,4G5.]  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  neither 
Hr.  Sluog,  in  his  interesting  account  of  the  Boby 
Independent  Chapel,  nor  any  of  your  other  corres- 
pondents, have  mentioned  the  name  of  Samuel 
Fletcher  amongst  the  notabilities  who  fifty  years  ago 
worshipped  in  that  chapel.  Samuel  Fletcher  was  the 
head  of  the  now  well-known  home-trade  house  of 
Samuel  Fletcher,  Son,  and  Co.,  of  ParkernBtreet.  His 
connection  with  Boby  Chapel  extended  over  a  period 
of  fifty  years.  He  had  the  honour  of  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  present  school-rooms  on 
Saturday,  July  6, 1841  These  schools  were  ••chris- 
tened "  Boby  after  the  then  pastor,  a  name  by  which 
they  are  now  known  far  and  wide.  Samuel  Fletcher 
should  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the  young  men 
of  Manchester  because  of  the  part  he  took  in  the 
formation  of  Owens  College,  the  original  conception 
of  which  was  due  to  him. 

Mr.  Isaac  Fblteah  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
David  Fletcher  was  at  any  time  a  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school.  He  was  for  many  years  the  beloved 
teacher  of  the  third  class.  The  superintendents  of 
fifty  years  ago  were  Thomas  Steele  (during  whose 
term  of  office  the  numbers  rose  from  200  in  1809  to 


1,900  in  1818),  James  Kershaw  (afterwards  M.P.  for 
Stockport),  Samuel  Fletcher  (who  was  president  of 
the  school  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  18^), 
Lewis  Williams,  Thomas  Harbottle,  and  Edward 
Coward. 

I  may  add,  for  the  information  of  any  of  your 
readers  who  take  an  interest  in  this  old  chapel,  that 
its  history  is  now  appearing  in  the  pages  of  the 
Manf^ieKter  and  Salford  CongregatMnal  Magaane,  a 
monthly,  published  by  Messrs.  Tubbs  and  Brook. 

Cricket  Sam. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  one  or  two  enois 
in  Mr.  Slugo's  article  on  Mosl^-street  Ch^)elP 
Beferring  to  the  second  minister  of  Mosley-street 
Chapel,  he  is  described  as  the  ••  Bev.  John  Smith.'' 
I  believe  his  name  was  Joseph,  and  I  am  not  sore 
whether  he  was  the  rev.  However  the  fact  may  be 
with  regard  to  his  claim  to  that  designation,  it  is 
true  that  he  was  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  one  of  the  members  (holding  by-the-bye 
very  different  opinions)  for  this  division  of  the 
county  is  a  grandson,  and  the  late  venerable  mem- 
ber for  Stockport  was  a  son  or  nephew,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  founded  bj  the  gentleman  in  question. 

Secondly,  Dr.  M*All's  name  was  not  Eobert  Stephen 
but  Bobert  Stephens  M'All. 

The  appropriatenew  of  the  epigrammatic  descrip- 
tions of  the  famous  preachen  who  f6rmeirly  visited 
Manchester  wiU,  of  course,  be  matter  of  opinion. 
Some  of  those  furnished  by  Mr.SLUOO  seem  to  me, 
to  say  the  least,  inadequate.  I  would  mention,  for 
example,  the  notice  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Binney.  I 
write,  however,  not  to  criticise,  but  to  point  out  one 
or  two  dnors,  probably  accidental.  W.  W. 

Mr.  Slugo,  in  his  remarks  on  Coldhouse  Chapel, 
says:  ••The  old  building  is  gone  and  its  site  is  no^ 
occupied  by  a  substantial  block  of  warehouses  in 
which,  till  recentiy,  some  Baptists  occupied  a  room.* 
In  this  he  ia  mistaken.  The  chapel  is  simply  sui^ 
rounded,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  large  block  of  ware- 
houses to  which  he  refers,  and  service  is  held  thers 
regularly  as  usual  at  the  times  whicb  he  saw  painted 
on  the  door-post.  Mrs.  HoUond,  of  Netoon-ebreet, 
Miles  Platting,  has  attended  this  place  of  worship  for 
about  forty  years,  and  could  no  doubt  give  mu^ 
interesting  information  respecting  this  old  place  of 
worship. 

J.  UXLLOJL 
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JOHN  CASaSLL. 
(Qnery  Vo.  M83,  ITovember  8.) 

[1.466,]    John  Caasell  was  bora  in  Maacheeter  on 
the  2S3xd  of  Januaiy,  1817.    HiB  i>arant8  were  very 
poor,  and  there  being  in  hu  day  no  board  schoola  his 
education  was  correspondingly  meagre.    As  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  do  anything  in  the  shape  of  work  he 
was  pat  to  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.    He  had,  how- 
ever, yery  early  the  good  sense  to  perceiye  that  bis 
education,  if  it  was  worthy  of  the  name,  was  very 
imperfect;  and  he  resolved,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
opportunity,  to  educate  himself.    By  his  own  endefr- 
vours,  after  his  day's  labours  he  was  enabled  to  acquire 
a  considerable  amount  of  knowledge  of  English 
literature,  as  well  as  a  fund  of  general  information,  of 
whichhe  made  good  use  in  his  afterlife.  His  knowledge 
of  French,  which  was  also  self-acquired,  was  of  great 
service  to  him  in  his  repeated  visits  to  the  Continent. 
ICr.  Joseph  livesey,  of  Preston,  the  well-known  tem- 
perance advocate  at  the  outset  of  the  total  abstinence 
movement,  visited  Manchester  about  the  year  1885, 
when  he  first  met  John  Cassell  at  one  of  the  meetings. 
**  I  remember  quite  well,*  he  wrote,  ^  Cassell  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  platform  with  a  fustian  jacket 
and  a  white  apron  on."    Cassell  adopted  the  temper- 
ance pvinciple  and  became  an  advocate  of  teetotalism. 
Thinking  that  London  would  give  him  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  work  at  his  trade  and  advocate  temperance, 
he  left  Manchester  in  1836,  and  when  in  the  metro- 
polis found  his  way  to  a  temperance  meeting  in  the 
New  Jerusalem  Schoolroom  in  Westminster  Bridge 
Boad»  where  he  made  his  first  speech.  He  is  described 
on    this,  lus  first   public  appearance,  as  **  a  gaunt 
SEtripling,  poorly  clad,  and  travel  -  stained ;   plain, 
atzai^htforward  in  8peech,but  broad  in  provincialism.'' 
He  confessed  at  the  meeting  that  the  whole  of  his 
wealth  was  in  his  pocket.    His  earnestness,  however, 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  gentleman  who  was  pre- 
eenty  who  took  him  to  his  own  home,  and  in  a  few 
days  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Meredith,  who  engaged 
him  as  a  temperance  lecturer.    Cassell  immediately 
started  upon  a  tempevanoe  tour,  which  was  subse- 
qaently  noticed  in  the  iVsiton  Temperance  Adoooate: 
**  John  Cassell,  the  Manchester  carpenter,  has  been 
labouring  with  great  success  in  the  county  of  Nozf  oik. 
He  is  pining  through  Essex  on  his  way  to  London. 
He  canies  his  watchman's  rattle— an  excellent  aocom- 
paoiment  of  temperance  labours."  Wb^  in  Lincoln- 


shire his  zeal  n)t  only  won  him  a  convert  but  a 
wife. 

^th  the  aid  of  his  friends  he  opened  a  shop  in  the 
Strand,  London,  as  a  temperance  bookshop  and  tem- 
perance publishing  office.  Subsequently  he  added  to 
his  employments  a  large  tea  and  coffee  business^  which 
ultimately  was  found  to  be  greater  than  his  capital 
could  sustain.  He  had,  however,  by  his  integrity 
secured  many  influential  friends,  one  of  whom, 
having  faith  in  his  capacity  and  honesty,  gave  him  a 
new  start  in  life.  He  became  astt)ciated  with  Messrs. 
Fetter  and  (}a1pin,  printers,  and  began  the  business 
of  publishers  of  popular  books  in  La  Belle  Sauvage 
Tard.  In  1850  the  firm  published  the  Working  Man*$ 
FHend;  and  shortly  after  the  Great  Exhibition  the 
Ilhutrated  Exhibitor.  The  Popuiar  JBduoator  intro- 
duced the  enterprismg  firm  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
homes  where  fathers  and  brothers  were  engaged  in 
the  noble  work  of  self-help.  This  work  was  followed 
before  Cassell's  death  by  a  whole  library  of  useful 
works  which  had  but  one  purpose,  to  interest  and  im- 
prove the  reader.  After  visiting  America,  where  he 
was  most  flatteringly  received,  he  started  a  company 
for  the  manufacture  of  petroleum,  which  was  the 
first  in  England  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  new 
discovery.  One  of  the  most  profitable  ventures  of 
Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin,  was  the  issue  of  weekly 
papers,  which,  the  outer  pages  being  left  blank  for 
local  news,  were  circulated  under  various  titles 
through  the  Idngdcmi.  The  greatest  venture  of  the 
firm,  however,  was  the  jFbmt/y  Bible,  the  cost  of 
producing  which  was  j01Op,OOO ;  in  six  years  350,000 
copies  were  sold.  Up  to  his  death  Cassell  manifested 
great  interest  in  the  temi)erance  movement,  upon 
which  subject  he  frequently  lectured.  The  last  book 
he  took  an  interest  in  prior  to  his  death  was  the  Life 
of  Juiiue  Casar,  by  the  ex-Emperor.  His  death 
occurred  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1805,  at  his  residence  in 
fiegenf s  Fark. 

The  share  of  the  business  which  he  left  to  his  wife 
is  said  to  have  been  of  the  value  of  forty-two  thou- 
sand pounds.  At  the  time  of  Cassell's  death  the 
printing  firm  empbyed500men ;  855,000  sheets  were 
printed  weekly,  requiring  a  consumption  of  1^10 
reams  of  paper.  Since  that  time  the  firm  haslaxgely 
increased,  its  business,  publishing  some  of  the  most 
expensive  illustrated  works  of  the  half  century. 

JossPH  Johnson. 

DovglM. 
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[For  John  Cassell's  connection  with  Moaley-street  Inde- 
pendent Chapel,  see  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Mr. 
Slugg'a  Reminisoencea  {City  News,  December  13). — 
Editob.] 


QUERIES. 

[1,467.1  Bantipolb.— Is  or  was  this  some  game  P 
I  notice  in  a  Torkshire  almanack  for  next  year  the 
expression  '*  lakin'at  rantipowle.''  Is  there  any  analogy 
to  be  had  from  Maypole  P  Hittitb. 

ri,468.J  FiBST  Discussion  on  Xbbtotalish.— 
Dr.  Grinirod,  in  giving  his  account  of  this  matter 
(No.  1,341)  entirely  omits  the  important  factor  of  the 
date  of  his  debate  with  Mr.  Youil.  Can  this  be 
supplied  P  A. 

f  1.469,]  Cannon-stbbbt.— How  did  Cannon-street, 
CorporatiouHstreet,  get  its  name  P  Had  it  any  con- 
nection with  the  old  cannons  which  used  to  be  at  the 
end  of  each  narrow  street  running  across  it 

J.  M. 

[1,470.]  The  Oldfibld  Lane  DocTOB.~Wa8 
Edmund  Taylor  in  possession  of  the  businesi  of  the 
Oldfteld  Lane  Dispensary,  Baliord,  in  the  year  1840 ; 
and  had  he  a  son  living  in  that  year  named  Richard ; 
and  what  age  would  the  son  be  about  then  P 

Whallby  Hotbl. 

[1,471.]  Chablbs  Swain.— The  register  of  the 
Manchester  ];>oet,  Charles  -Swain's  birth  at  St.  Ann's 
Church  gives  January  4, 1801.  Can  any  of  your  con- 
tributors say  whether  it  is  correct,  as  Spain's  brief 
notice  says  his  birth  was  January  4, 1803  P 

Inquibbr. 

[1,472.]  AuTHOBSUiF  op  Linbs.  — Who  is  the 
author  of  the  following  lines  P — 

The  schoolmaster,  wisely  stem, 

Did  not  teach  but  ordered  them  to  learn. 

LiTTLB  STBPHANO. 
Oldham. 

[1,473.]  In  Mbmobiam.— The  opening  stanza  of 
In  Memoriam  is  as  follows : — 

I  held  it  truth  with  him  who  aings 
To  one  dear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 


Can  any  reader  furnish  the  information  as  to  what 
poet  or  poem  or  series  of  poems  Tennyson  refers  to  in 
the  above  stanza  P 

Ionobaxt?8. 

[1,474.]  Thb  Bbbathing  of  Fishbs.— I  came 
across  a  disputed  point  in  natural  history  the  other 
day,  and  find,  upon  further  inquiry,  that  it  is  pretty 
general,  viz.:— Does  a  fish  breathe  entirely  under 
water,  or  does  it  swim  to  the  surface  of  the  water  to 
inhale  the  air  and  so  fill  its  air  bladder  P  I  regretted 
my  inability  to  answer  the  question,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  of  any  work  for  reference ;  or  perhaps  some 
of  your  correspondents  oould  answer  the  same. 

J.B. 

[l,475.j  Db.F&ankun*8Philai)Blphi  A  Bequest. 
Dr.  Franklin,  who  died  about  1790,  left  in  his  wiB 
jei,000  to  the  town  of  Philadelphia,  to  be  lent  out 
to  assist  respectable  young  tradesmen  of  the  town 
who  were  desirous  of  beginning  business  on  their 
own  account,  the  principal  and  interest  to  be  repaid 
at  a  certain  fixed  rate.  He  calculated  that  at  the  end 
of  a  hundred  years  the  principal  would  amount  to 
jei31,000  of  which  he  left  instructions  that  ^0100,000 
were  to  be  spent  for  public  works  and  the  remainder 
to  be  put  to  the  same  purpose  as  before,  which  at  the 
end  of  another  term  of  a  hundred  years  would  amount 
to  the  grand  total  of  four  millions.  As  the  first  term 
is  now  up  or  nearly  so,  can  any  of  your  readere  give 
us  any  notion  how  the  matter  has  prospered  P     B. 

Illustbations  op  Old  Loia>oN. — At  the 
instance  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
Government  has  bought  the  very  numerous  and  incom* 
parably  important  Crace  collection  of  maps,  plaos, 
topographical  drawings,  and  views  of  London,  which 
has  been  and  is  stiU  exhibited  in  the  Bxhibition  Bo«l, 
South  Kensington.  Owing  to  the  patriotic  liberality  of 
the  late  owner,  who  desired  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
his  deceased  father,  the  collector,  the  trustees  hft^s 
obtained  this  collection  at  less  than  half  its  market 
value,  the  price  being  £3,000 ;  whereas  if  the  works  were 
sold  severally  they  weuld  realize  a  very  much  grester 
sum.  The  collection  was  valued  at  betwenn  £6,000  sod 
£7,000.  It  comprises  large  and  extremely  rare,  some 
imique,  views  of  ancient  London  on  large  scales,  besides 
topographical  drawings  by  Rowlandson,  Days,  the 
Sandbys,  Harell,  and  otiiex8»  and  some  interesting  and 
rare  portraits.— u^iA^iMmm. 
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StaHx^ias,  IBBttmltn  27, 1879. 
NOTES. 

BBHINIBCBKCES    OF    KANCHBSTSB     FIFTT    YBABS 

AGO. 

XXVI.  INDBPENDBNT  CHAPBLS:    PABT  THIBD 

XSD  LAST. 

[1,476.]  Mr.  Aldernum  Joseph  ^Thompson  has 
kindly  forniahed  me  with  a  few  additional  par- 
ticulars concerning  Dr.  M'All  and  his  chapel,  and 
Boby  chapel,  which  are  worth  recording. 

The  doctor  preached  long  sermons,  and  the  deacons, 
remembering  the  Sunday  school,  tried  to  limit  them, 
but' in  vain.    One  expedient  tried  was  a  gilded  ball, 
which  was  to  be  released  at  twelve  o'clock  by  the 
deacon  who  sat  below,  and  set  oscillating.     It  was 
tried,  onoe,  and  failed.    The  ball  was  let  go,  and 
swung  backwards  and  forwards,  but  the  preacher 
stopped  it  in  his  hand,  and  went  on  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.    It  was  either  George  Hadfield  or  William 
Woodward  who  told  Mr.  Thompson  that  John  Owens, 
the  founder  of  Owens  College,  formerly  attended 
\(osley-street  chapel,  and  had  a  large  square  pew. 
When  Dr.  M*A11  became  so  popular,  and  attracted 
such  crowds,  the  half-empty  square  pew  was  re- 
garded with  coTetous  eyes  by  the  deacons,  who 
greedily  snapped  up  eveiy  spare  square  inch  of  sitting 
room.    Mr.  Owens  was  asked  to  be  so  good  as  to 
allow  part  of  his  pew  to  be  let  to  others,  but  he  was 
so  offended  as  to  leave  the  place,  and  after,  for  a 
time  joining  the  Unitarians,  found  his  way  to  St. 
John's  church.     Mr.  Thompson's  grandfather  was 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  connected  with 
Boby's  chapel  in  1825  or  earlier.    He  kept  a  diary  in 
which  he  recorded  his  experiences  of  the  difficulties 
of  hia  office,  and  doubted  his  fitness  for  the  post  bo- 
cause  the  young  teachers  would  go  out  of  town, 
leaving  their  classes  unprovided  with  substitutes. 
How  many  superintendents  are  there  at  the  present 
day  who  could  echo  the  same  complaint?     The 
diary  evidences  how  earnestly  and  prayerfully  he 
watched  over  his  teachers  and  elder  scholars,  and 
how  steadily  he  visited  the  sick  and  soothed  the 
dying.  He  had  a  son  Joseph,  who  died  about  1837,  who 
seeniB  to  have  been  a  notable  man  in  his  day.    He 
was  a  capital  man  of  business,  so  much  so  that  he 
was  appointed  liquidator  of  a  firm  of  calico  printers 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Mr.  Kershaw  saying  he 


would  withdraw  his  opposition  if  Joseph  Thompson, 
Jun.,  would  act  as  liquidator.  He  was  a  fair  musician, 
and  had  an  organ  which  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Thompscm's  father  to  the  Chorlton 
Workhouse.  He  joined  in  violin  and  violoncello 
quartetts  and  quintette,  Moses  Hughes  taking  part 
therein.  After  Mr.  Boby  died  he  was  the  only  person 
allowed  to  sit  in  his  chair,  in  which  he  read  the 
scriptures  to  the  widow.  The  chair  is  that  in 
which  Mr.  Boby  sat  when  his  portrait  was  taken, 
and  was  bought  by  the  grandfather.  It  is  now  in  Mr. 
Thompson's  possession. 

I  have  heard  from  another  source  that  the  gilded 
ball  Mr.  Aldennan  Thompson  speaks  of  was  intended 
to  strike  a  little  bell;  that  the  apparatus  was  made 
by  Peter  Clare ;  and  though  made  at  Dr.  M'All's  sug- 
gestion, it  utterly  failed  in  its  design.  The  Doctor 
became  so  absorbed  in  the  flow  of  his  own  eloquence 
that  he  seemed  to  treat  it  as  a  slight  impertinence, 
and  took  no  notice  of  it  beyond  stopping  its  motion 
with  his  hand,  but  would  go  on  without  let  or  hind- 
rance till  one,  and  sometimes  till  half-past.  lam 
told  also  that  John  Owens  had  a  solitary  sitting  in  the 
gallery  of  the  chapel,  previous  to  his  occupying  the 
large  square  pew  downstairs. 

BusHOLMB  BoAD,  was  built  principally  through 
the  efforts  of  the  late  George  Hadfield,  afterwards 
M.P.,  for  Sheffield,  and  was  oi>ened  for  worship  in 
1825.  The  first  congregation  was  composed  mainly 
of  persons  from  the  Grosvenor-street  and  Mosley- 
street  chajMls.  The  Bev,  James  Griffin,  a  thin  but 
interesting  young  man,  became  the  pastor,  under 
whom  the  congregation  and  church  flourished.  Besides 
Mr.  Hadfield,  amongst  the  worshippers  there  were  to 
be  found  James,  the  father  of  Mr.  Alderman  Thomp- 
son; the  Hopkinson  family,  including  the  present 
alderman;  Dr.  Henry  Brown;  Henry  Waterhouse, 
architect;  Thomas Crighton, machinist;  Mr. Melland, 
surgeon ;  John  Parry,  lately  deceased ;  C.  J.  Bichard- 
son,  of  Bichardson,  Tee,  and  Bycrof  t ;  Thomas  Coward ; 
£d?rard  Wood ;  Charles  Cutting ;  and  Stanway  Jackson. 
It  happened  that  a  certain  day  in  September,  1829,  had 
been  fixed  both  for  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Griffin  and 
for  the  wedding  of  Mr.  James  Thompson.  When  this 
became  known,  Mr.  Thompson  put  the  wedding  off 
till  the  following  day,  so  as  to  be  able  to  attend  the 
ordination.  Mr.  Griffin  often  referred  to  it,  and 
regarded  it  as  the  greatest  compliment  ever  paid  to 
him.  Mr.  Griffin  for  some  yean  resided  at  Btchmond 
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Terrace,  Stretford  Boad,  during  which  he  was  a 
guardian  of  the  poor  for  Stretford,  which  at  the  time 
was  a  part  of  the  Chorlton  Union.  Mr.  James 
Thompson  was  also  a  guardian  in  the  same  union, 
and  was  its  chairman  for  some  years  before  its  death* 
which  occurred  in  1860. 

Jaceson-stbbbt,  Hulue. — I  am  not  able  to  say 
in  what  year  this  chapel  was  buUt.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  was  no  stated  minister  attached  to  it,  but 
shortly  afterwards  the  Rey.  James  Gwyther  was 
chosen  as  its  pastor.  He  laboured  very  assiduously 
and  with  such  success  that  shortly  it  became  neces- 
sary to  seek  for  more  commodious  premises.  Amongst 
the  congregation  at  this  time  were  the  late  Edward 
(}oodall,  of  KingHstreet,  and  his  sister.  A  larger  and 
more  handsome  structure  was  erected  on  the  Stretford 
Road,  which  was  named  Zion  Chapel,  to  which  the 
church  and  congregation  removed.  Mr.  Qwyther 
remained  thair  pastor  till  the  infirmities  of  age  com- 
pelled him  to  give  place  to  a  younger  man,  when  the 
Bey.  Edward  Simon  succeeded  him.  Mr.  Gwyther 
has  left  three  sons,  one  of  whom  is  a  surgeon,  having 
married  a  sister  of  the  late  W.  B.  Gallender,  M.P. ; 
another  is  an  Independent  minister ;  and  another  is 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at  Owens  College. 

Chapbl-strbbt. — We  have  seen  that  in  1818  nine- 
teen members  were  transferred  from  (jhx>svenor-street 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  church  in  Chapel-Street, 
Salford,  which  was  built  near  the  end  of  New  Bailey- 
street.  Its  first  minister  was  the  Bev.  John  Addison 
Coombs,  who  retained  the  position  fifty  years  ago. 
He  was  ordained  in  February,  1820,  on  which  occasion 
there  was  no  laying  on  of  hands.  Dr.  Winter,  the 
nnde  of  Dr.  Winter  Hamilton,  after  the  ordination 
prayer,  ascended  the  pulpit  to  give  the  charge,  and 
began  by  lamenting  and  blaming  the  omission.  A 
laige  and  flourishing  congregation  was  gathered  in 
the  course  of  time  by  Mr.  Coombs'  ministrations, 
which  included  the  late  Mr.  James  Carlton,  who  then 
lived  in  Strangeways,  and  shortly  afterwards  in 
Broughton  Lane ;  John  Dracup,  draper.  Chapel-street ; 
James  Hilton  Hulme,  solicitor,  of  King-street,  whose 
house  was  at  Broughton ;  Thomas  Gasquoine,  cotton 
merchant,  Bank  Parade ;  Mr.  M'Clure,  of  Acton 
Square ;  Mr.  Edge  the  surgeon ;  and  Joseph  Ward, 
now  of  Southport,  who  aiterwards  attended  the 
ministry  of  Dr.  Halley. 

WiiTDSOB  B&iDGB  Chapbl.— The  minister  of  this 
chapel  in  1829  was  the  Bey.  James  Ftiddie.    He  wa 


Mr.  Boby's  assistant  in  1816,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
undertaking  a  fortnight's  preaching  excoision  to  the 
populous  towns  and  villages  within  a  distance  of  ten 
miles  of  Manchester,  thus  preparing  the  way,  as  at 
Ashton  and  Oldham,  for  the  establishment  of  new 
churches.    In  this  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  ICr. 
Priddie.     He  subsequently  resigned  his  position  at 
Windsor  Bridge  and  accepted  a  call  to  Halifax.  He 
was  succeeded  at  Windsor  Bridge  by  the  Bev.  George 
Tayler.    Mr.  now  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  C JS.,  who,  I 
am  told,  has  the  scheme  in  hand  for  connecting 
France  and  England  by  means  of  a  submarine  tunnel, 
when  engineer  of  the  Lancashire  and  Torkahiie  Bail- 
way,  was  a  member  of  this  congregation.  The  Bev. 
John  Clunie,  LL.D.,  who  had  a  good  boya^  school  in 
^eaf  Square,  was  also  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  congregation,  and  when  necessity  arose  conducted 
the  services. 
The  chapel  in  Lbs-stbbbt,  Ancoa^s,  had  no  stated 

rlnister  fifty  years  ago. 
,  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking  there  were 
^veral  Independent  ministers  in  other  parts  of  Lan- 
cashire, of  whom  it  would  be  yeiy  pleasant  to  speak, 
Iid  the  limits  of  these  communications  allow  it  I 
lay  be  permitted,  however,  to  allude  to  one  of  the 
most  emment  of  these,  the  Bey.  William  Alexander. 
9e  originally  came  from  Scotland  and  became  the 

Jastor  of  the  Independent  congregation  of  Frescot, 
len  of  Leigh,  and  afterwards  of  Churchtown,  near 
^uthport.  He  was  a  friend  of  William  Boby,and 
much  resembled  him  in  spirit  and  in  laborious  seal; 
frequently  walking  thirty  miles  in  one  day,  some 
times  preaching  four  times  on  a  Sunday,  and  some- 
times twice  out  of  doors.  He  died  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  ninety-t^o,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  hli 
faculties.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Bev.  John  Alex- 
ander, of  Norwich,  and  grandfather  of  Mr.  John 
Fletcher  Alexander,  the  agent  of  the  Liberation 
Society  here,  who  was  himself  educated  for  the 
ministry,  I  beUeve. 

In  reference  to  the  various  remarks  made  in  last 
Saturday's  City  News  on  this  subject^  I  wish  to  say 
say  that  Mr.  Samuel  Fletcher's  name  vnis  mentioned 
in  connection  with  his  two  partners  as  amongst  the 
members  of  Mr.  Boby's  congregation,  though  perhaps 
more  prominence  ought  to  have  been  given  to  it  He 
was  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  rest  as  regards 
ability,  influence,  and  energetic  labour  for  the  good  of 
the  place  at  the  time 
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''W.  W.**  IB  conect  in  saying  that  the  second 
minister  of  Mosleynstreet  Chapel  was  Joseph  Smith, 
one  of  whose  sons  held  an  incumbency  at  Leamington 
and  died  a  few  years  ago.  The  late  J.  B.  Smith,  M.P. 
for  Stockport,  was  the  nephew  of  Joseph  Smith.  Mr. 
Hardcastle,  M.P.  for  the  south-eastern  division' of  the 
county,  was  also  a  nephew,  his  mother  being  a  Smith. 
The  late  Mr.  Gardom,  surgeon,  of  Salf  ord,  maiiied  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Smith.  A  friend  informs  me  that  he 
has  seen  all  these  Smiths  at  once  at  Mosley-street 
Independent  ChapeL  Dr.  M'All's  second  Christian 
name,  I  am  told,  was  neither  Stephen  nor  Stephens, 
but  really  Stevens,  his  father  calling  him  so  after  a 
well-known  philanthropist  who  lived  about  the  time 
of  his  birth. 

I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  any  reader  of  the  City 
New9  can  inform  me  if  there  is  a  picture  of  Mosley- 
street  Chapel  in  existence,  and  where  it  may  be  seen. 
I  shall  also  be  glad  to  know  whereabouts  in  Hanover- 
street  the  keys  of  Cold  House  Chapel  are  kept. 

J.  T.  Slugo. 

IMFBBI17M  BT  UBBBTAS. 

[1,477.]  We  have  had  much  talk  about  Lord 
Beaconsfleld's  LnperiumandLibertas.  People  have 
been  searching  up  and  down  to  find  whence  the  words 
came.  One  of  the  regular  correspondents  of  a  pro- 
vincial i>aper  referred  us  a  day  or  two  ago  to  a  new 
souroe,  Cicero's  Fourth  Oration  against  Catiline.  I 
have  taken  down  my  Cicero  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  through  the  oration  once  more,  for  which  I 
thank  Lord  Beaoonsfield  and  the  correspondent  in 
question.  The  following  passage  towards  the  close  of 
the  oration  is  seemingly  the  one  referred  to  : — 
''Cogitate,  quantis  laboribus  fundatum  impenum, 
quanta,  virtute  stahilitam  Hbertatem,  quanta  deorum 
benignitate  auctas  exaggeratasque  f  ortunas  una  nox 

poene  delerit."  Chablbs  H.  Collynb. 

WirJuworth. 

OOnOlf  IN  BNOLAmO  ONB  HUNDBRD  YEABfi 

AGO. 

[1,478.]  It  may  possibly  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  learn  that  in  1788  a  pamphlet  was  pub- 
lished on  the  Cotton  and  Muslin  Manufactures  of 
Chreat  Britain,  in  iHiieh  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
100,000  -pefBotiB  employed  in  spinning,  and  in  the 
subsequent  manufacture  of  cotton  2k),000~in  all 


340,000  persons  employed  in  this  industry ;  and  that 
the  cotton  imported  ^as  from — 

Lbs. 
British  Islands 6,600,000 

French  and  Spanish  Settlements 6,000,000 

Dutch  Settlements 1,700,000 

Portuguese  Settlements 2,600,000 

East  India,  procured  from  Ostend 100,000 

Smyrna  or  Turkey 6,700,000 

22,600,000 

The  estimated  weight  of  cotton  imported  in  1878  was 
l,d06,747,82dlbs.,  and  the  estimated  quantity  con- 
sumed in  Great  Britain  in  1878  was  l,191,846,2001b8., 
or  nearly  fifty-four  times  the  quantity  consumed  in 
1788.  BiCHABD  Hawo&xh. 

XHB  BGLANTINB. 

f  1,479.]  Mr.  MoBGAN  Bbibblbt,  to  whom  the 
readers  of  the  Manckeder  City  News  are  indebted  for 
much  pleasant  chat  about  Selbome  and  Gilbert 
White,  has  in  his  second  paper  accused  Wordsworth 
of  having  ^  made  the  strange  mistake  of  confounding 
the  eglantine  (sweet  briar)  with  the  common  wild 
briar."  He  does  not  cite  the  instance,  but  he  would 
probably  refer  us  to  the  little  poem  '*  The  Wateif all 
and  the  Eglantine"  for  the  evidence  on  which  to 
sustain  the  charge.  The  plant  therein  described  is  a 
wild  rose,  hanging  its  long  bare  swaying  branches, 
once  flowery  wreaths,  across  the  gully  of  a  small 
waterfall,  which  is  not  the  habit,  Mr.  Bbibblbt 
might  perhaps  says  with  botanical  seveiityt  of  Bosa 
rubiginosa  (the  sweet  briar).  Let  us  see  whether  the 
assumption,  that  the  bounds  of  the  eglantine  and  the 
sweet  briar  are  co-extensive,  be  correct. 

The  word  ''Eglantine"  is  no  doubt  Norman- 
French,  and  it  is  still  in  common  use  in  France. 
Chaucer  mentions  it  several  times  in  The  Flower  und 
the  Leaf  sa  the  '^eglentere"  or  "eglatere,"  and  like 
Wordsworth  speaks  of  it  as  ''wreathed  in  fere'' 
(intertwined),  cot  forgetting  however  to  add  its 
"  savour  sweet"  Milton  in  L^AUegro  actually  distin- 
guishes the  sweetbriar  from  the  eglantine,  e.  g* ; — 

Through  the  sweet  bxlar,  or  the  vine. 
Or  the  twisted  Qglaatine. 

On  the  other  hand  Bobert  Herrick,  a  contemix>rary 
of  Milton,  in  one  of  his  trifling  amatory  odes,  "  The 
Bleeding  Hand,"  offers  with  scratched  fingers  a  "  sprig 
of  eglantine  to  a  maid,"  which  is  obviously  sweetbriar. 
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On  referring  to  Halliwell's  Dictionary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words  we  find  "  Eglantine,  Sweetbriar. 
The  name  was  occasionally  given  to  the  wild  rose." 
In  the  Dictionary  of  English  Plant  Names,  lately 
published  by  the  English  Dialect  Society,  the  lax  use 
of  the  appellation  **  eglantine"  is  fully  recognized. 

Seeing  that  the  word  is  of  French  extraction,  it 
will  not  be  foreign  to  onr  inquiry  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  attached  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the 
English  Channel.  In  the  Nouvelle  Fhre  FranqaUe 
by  M.  Gillet  and  M.  Magne,  the  popular  name 
'' eglantier"  is  applied  to  the  dog-rose  (rosa  canina 
and  its  varieties)  and  .not  to  the  sweetbriar  (rosa 
rubiginosa).  In  the  Dicttonnaire  Intemationai 
JFVan^at«-^n^2(iw,  which  has  the  official  sanction  for 
its  use  in  the  colleges  and  public  schools  of  France, 
we  find  eglantine,  with  the  meaning  "wild  rose, 
sweetbriar  rose,  dog-rose.** 

Turning  from  the  literary  to  the  botanical  aspect 
of  the  question,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  limits 
of  Bosa  rubiginosa  are  far  from  being  clearly  defined. 
Though  well  marked  in  its  scrubby,  sweet-scented, 
typical  development,  it  admits  of  considerable  varia- 
tion, and  passes  tturough  a  series  of  intermediate 
forms  into  conterminous  species.  One  of  its  sub- 
species, Bosa  micrantha,  has  long  arched  branches,  and 
is  considered  to  be  midway  between  B.  rubiginosa 
and  B.  canina.  The  glandular  hairs  and  fragrant 
odour  also  become  fewer  and  fainter  and  disappear 
altogether  in  its  extreme  varieties.  (See  Hooker^s 
Students  Flora.) 

To  sum  up :  The  state  of  the  case  appears  to  be 
that  while  the  term  eglantine  is  certainly  synonymous 
with  sweet  briar,  it  has  also  a  much  wider  simplifica- 
tion and  is  applicable  to  other  of  our  indigenous 
roses  Nature  has  refused  to  observe  the  "  scientific 
frontier"  of  Bosa  rubiginosa,  and  hence  the  popular 
latitude  with  respect  to  the  eglantine  has  a  natural 
foundation,  Wordsworth  cannot  fairly  be  charged 
with  ignorance  because  he  has  preferred,  like  most 
poets,  common  usage  to  technical  precision.  **  Com- 
munis error  facit  jus."  B.  B.  S. 


COMMENTS  AND  ANSWEES. 

JOHN  MEjLDOWCBOFT. 
(Query  B'o*  1,462,  Beoember  13.) 

ri,480.J    Although  I  am  unable  to  inform  your 
correspondent  Thomas  Fsaa  which  was  the  first 


voluntary  surpliced  choir  in  Manchester,  and  whether 
or  not  it  was  trained  by  my  late  lamented  uncle,  John 
Meadowcrof t,  I  have  a  very  clear  recollection  of  the 
interest  he  took  in  the  choir  of  St.  Andrew's,  Ancoats, 
and  the  high  state  of  efficiency  it  attained  under  his 
guidance,  something  like  thirty  years  ago.  It  may,  I 
think,  be  truly  said  that  no  man,  at  least  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  has  done  more  to  promote  church  and 
popular  singing  than  John  Meadowcroft.  There  is 
before  me  at  this  moment  a  list  of  choirs  in  and  about 
Manchester  which  he  trained,  far  too  long  for  repro- 
duction here,  and  which  causes  one  to  think  that  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  furnish  a  lis)- of  choirs  which 
he  did  not  train.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  he  was 
popular  and  much  respected — I  was  almost  saying 
beloved — ^wherever  he  went,  since  his  character  was 
at  once  noble,  generous,  and  beneficent,  resulting  in 
a  life  pure  and  given  to  all  manner  of  good  works. 
As  his  unworthy  successor  I  naturally  had  much  to 
do  with  numbers  of  his  quondam  pupils,  and  they 
one  and  all  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  the  most  affec- 
tionate regard.  As  one  who  knew  him  for  a  long 
period,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  that  so 
excellent  and  sincere  a  friend,  so  estimable  and  gifted 
a  teacher,  and  so  thoroughly  good  a  Christian  as  John 
Meadowcroft  undoubtedly  was,  is  rare  indeed ;  and  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  we  may  not  look  upon  bis  like 
again. 

His  somewhat  uneventful  life  may  be  briefly 
summarized.  He  was  bom  in  Salford  in  1826, 
and  early  entered  the  Grammar  School,  where  he 
made  very  creditable  progress  in  all  branches  of 
study.  At  eight  he  entered  the  Cathedral  choir, 
where  he  remained  six  years,  sharing  with  one  or  two 
others  the  honour  of  being  <<  the  best  boy  treble  ever 
heard  in  Manchester."  At  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Bobert  Weston,  with  whom  he  worked  in  perfect 
harmony  and  concert  until  he  was  twenty-one.  His 
life  during  these  seven  long  years  was  one  of  incessant 
toil,  and  I  have  many  times  listen^  with  wonde^ 
ment  at  the  stories  of  the  hardships  he  had  to  endure 
in  travelling  on  ix>ny-back  not  only  to  but  also  from 
innumerable  neighbouring  towns  where,  even  as  a 
boy,  he  had  to  conduct  large  singing  classes.  From 
the  day  of  his  majority  until  almost  his  last  day  upon 
earth— August  28, 1873— he  was  hard  at  work ;  and, 
paraphrasing  Shakspere,  one  may  say  tliat  the  good 
he  did  lives  after  him. 

John  ToWbbs. 


Decbmbib  27, 18?d.] 
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BANTIFOLB. 
(Query  No.  1,467,  Dooember  20.) 

[1,481 .]  "  Lakin  at  rantipowle  "=  playing^  at  (see- 
saw :  vide  page  26  of  the  extra  Ghristmas  number  of 
the  TorkMhtreman  for  the  present  year.  I  cannot 
think  there  is  any  analogy  to  be  had  from  Mayx)ole. 
The  adjective  "  ranty  "  signifies  frisky,  and  its  com- 
bination with  '*  pole  "  probably  refers  to  the  motion  of 
the  plank  when  used  by  children  in  playing  the  merry 
old  game  of  see-saw. 

Ja.  F.  Kkt.lab  Johxsxonb. 

DATS  OF  CHABLB8  BWAIlfS  BIBTH. 
(Qaeiy  No.  1,471,  December  20.) 

[1,482.]  I  can  attest  that  Charles  Swain  was  bom 
in  E very-street,  Ancoats,  January  4, 1801,  where  Ms 
mother  Mrs.  Caroline  lived  for  many  years  near  her 
brother's  dyeworks.  I  well  remember  that  my  late 
father  used  to  say  that  C.  S.  was  bom  in  1801.  She 
(my  great  aunt)  mamed  John  Swain  in  March,  1800. 
There  were  two  children  by  this  marriage.  One, 
Henry  Edward,  died  young ;  and  the  other,  Charles, 
died  in  September,  1874,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

FfiBDBfiICK  LAWBBNCB  TAVABB. 
Bydal  JCoant,  Hightown,  Oheetham. 

The  register  of  Charles  Swain's  birth  at  St.  Ann's 

is  quite  correct,  as  we  have  a  memorandum  of  it  in 

my  father's  handwriting. 

Cathbbinb  Tayabb. 

tbnnyson*s  in  mbmobiam. 

(Qnery  No.  1,473,  December  20.) 

[1,483.J  The  idea  expressed  in  the  opening  stanza 
of  In Memoriami — 

That  men  may  rise  on  fitepping^tones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things, 

appears  to  have  originated  in  the  mind  of  Saint 
Augustine.  The  ** one  clear  harp*  of  the  singer  "  in 
divers  tones,"  to  which  Tennyson  refers,  is  probably 
that  of  Longfellow,  who  unfolds  the  fine  fancy  at 
length  in  his  poem  entitled  The  Ladder  of  St, 
AugutUne,  A  few  verses  may  be  dted  in  illus- 
tration :~ 

Saint  Augustine  I    Well  hast  thou  said 
That  of  OUT  vices  we  can  frame 

A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 
Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame ! 


All  common  things — each  day's  events, 

That  with  the  hour  begin  and  end 
Our  pleasures  and  our  discontents 

Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend. 
•  .  •  •  . 

Standing  on  what  too  long  we  bore 

With  shoulders  bent  and  downcast  eyes, 
We  may  discern,  unseen  before, 

A  path  to  higher  destinies. 

Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  past 

As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain. 
If  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  lasty 

To  something  nobler  we  attain. 

It  is  a  trivial  circumstance,  but  the  lover  of  Tenny-' 
son  will  note  that  in  introducing  the  reference  Just 
discussed  he  has  employed  almost  the  same  words  as 
those  used  in  Lockdey  JBaU—^  This  is  tmth  the  poet 
sings  " — when  he  renders  the  famous  lines  of  Dante  :^ 

NesBun  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordarei  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria.  R.  B.  S. 


QUERIES. 

[1,484.J  SiCBDADDLB.— In  J.  C.'s  interesting  note 
on  *<  Hens  in  Cocksi'  Plumage,"  the  word  skedaddling 
is  mentioned.    What  is  the  origin  of  this  word  P 

Holm  Lbiqh. 

[1,485.J  DiBTBTic  Valub  of  thb  Applb.— ^The 
reminiscence  of  the  late  Boston  Browne  in  last  week's 
City  News  reminded  me  of  an  alleged  custom  of  his — 
that  of  always  eating  an  apple  at  nighl  before  going 
to  bed.  I  have  heard,  too,  of  others,  chiefly  ioreigners, 
who  do  the  same.  What  is  the  dietetic  value  of  the 
apple  thus  used  P  Poicona. 

fl,486.]  Rbcobds  of  Cathbdbal  Bbll  Pbaub. 
Can  any  correspondent  say  where  the  peal-boards  or 
tablets  recording  celebrated  peals  rung  at  the  MaiH 
chester  Cathedral  are  now,  or  whether  they  are  in 
existence  P  When  the  old  tower  of  the  Cathedral 
was  taken  down  these  boards  were  put  on  a  hand- 
cart and  taken  to  Knott  Mill  and  sold  by  auction. 
Some  reader  may  be  able  to  give  further  inf onnation. 

BOBBBT  LANGTON. 

[1,487.]  Is  Htmnolooy  a  ScnsNCsP—Hymno- 
logy  has  been  the  lifelong  hobby  of  a  rev.  gentlenum 
who  made  it  the  subject  of  a  lecture  delivered  last 
week  at  the  T,M.C.A.   Amongst  a  number  of  new 
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f angled  phraaefl  which  he  employed  "  the  fldence  of 
Hynmology  "  was  one  of  frequent  occurrence.  He 
f urtiier  claimed  for  it  being  the  "  moet  ancient  of  all 
the  adencea."  Thia,  howerery  he  only  prored  from  an 
obacure  passage  of  Scripture,  which  would  hardly 
substantiate  '^e  statement,  either  from  a  literal  or 
figurative  interpretation.  Science  is  a  term  which  is 
constantly  undergoing  a  process  of  rapid  generalizar 
tion,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  its  use  can  be  appropriate 
in  a  case  of  this  kind.  If  the  collector  of 
a  number  of  hymns,  with  the  authors'  names  and 
dates  of  composition,  is  content  with  nothing  less 
than  the  ambitious  title  of  ''Science"  for  his  per- 
formance, practical  science  will  soon  have  to  find 
another  name.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  supply  a  few  instances  in  which 
Hymnology  is  designated  a  science  by  good  au- 
thorities ;  or  whether  it  may  really  be  considered  an 
abstract  science. 

AlJSTHBIA. 


UNAl^SWEBED  QUERIES  OF  THE  YEAB. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  queries 
inserted  during  the  year  to  which  no  answers  have 
been  received : — 

786.  Jan.     ^...Gilbert    White's    Brother,    Vicar    ot 

Blackburn. 
18.. .Poem :  Zara  and  Sebastian. 
25.. .Italian  Warehousemen. 
25...  Judges  and  Barristers' Wigs  and  Gowns. 

8...Ii6a8e8  of  Land :  Why  999  years  ? 
15.. .Parker,  a  Manchester  Orgaa-buUder. 
15...The  Hoxse-shoe  Trial  at  Lancaster. 


819. 
830. 
831. 
854. 
871. 
873. 


Feb. 


895.  March  l...La  Cave,  a  Manchester  Artist. 


903. 

936. 

937. 

947.  April 

951. 

979. 


tt 


n 


19 


» 


8.. .Toad  Lane  and  Hyde's  Cross. 
29.. .Old  Lectern  in  Manchester  Cathedral. 
29... Passage  in  Othello. 

5... Chemists'  Coloured  Globes. 

5...Frendi  Nursery  Rhyme. 
19...A  Churchwarden's  Jug. 


994. 

995 

1,006 

i/xn 

lfi29 

1.042. 

1,043 

1,058 

1,093 

1A29 

1A33 

1,170 

1,174 

1,210 

1,213 

1,225 

1,252 

1,271 

1,272 

1,282 

1,283 

1,284 

1,285 

1,296 

1,309 

1,326 

1^329 

1,343. 
1,354. 
1,368. 
1,369. 
1,381. 
1,398. 
1,400. 
1,402. 
1,431. 
1,434. 
1,449. 
1,451. 
1461. 


ft 


May 


ft 


ft 


f* 
June 


tt 


26...The  Bev.  John  Hopwood,  Accrington. 
26...The  Shandeans. 

3...Mock  Beggars'  Hall. 

3...County  and  Bk>rough  Ma^istiates. 
10...<<  The  Blackbird  WhisUeth." 
17...  Art  Workmen's  Association. 
17... Miss  Lee,  and  Mr.  Lee,  Engineer. 
24...Croe8  Lane,  Salford. 

7... Cupid's  Alley,  Deansgate. 
28...Bradford  Bate  Book. 
28...Fortraits  of  Christ. 
July  19...CaYalry  Barracks  in  Byrom-straet 

„     19... Ballad :  The  Lancashire  Miller. 
August  2... The  Wooden  Coal  Scuttle. 

2...The  Phrase  <*  Give  it  Best." 

9...Bonian  Catholic  Martyr  at  Lancaster. 
30...FirBt  use  of  Steel  Pens. 
Sept.   6...Work,  Wages,  and  Inns  in  Germany. 

6...01d  Manchester  Private  Besidences. 
13...Dickens'8  Key  to  a  Woman's  Heart. 
13.. .Abbey  Hey,  Gorton. 
13...La]!ge  Bailway  Stations. 
13...Sa]e  Priory. 
20...1>r.  Cowling. 
27.. .Burnley  Crosses. 
ll...The  Verb  **  to  cotton." 
ll,..Champagne:    when    introduced  into 

England. 
18...Mrs.  Gaskell  and  the  White  Bepubllcan. 
25...Ardwick  Corporation  and  Mayor. 

1... Interment  at  Top  of  Ancoats  Old  Hall, 

1... Mounting  of  Geological  Specimens. 

8...Lanca8hire  Glee  Writers. 
15.. .Erasmus'  Paradise. 
15. ..  Meteorological 
15..."  Sure"  and  "Though." 
29...Commi88ionaare. 
29...Libnu7  in  Tib  Lane. 

6...Tollbar  and  Shambles  in  Ancoats. 

6... Hares  and  Madness. 
13...8imple  Test  for  Sewer  Gas. 


ft 


ft 


» 


n 


tt 


ft 

Oct 


tt 
Nov. 

tt 


It 


tt 

M 
tt 

Dec. 
ft 


tt 
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